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TO  THE  READER. 

)u!d  Truth  difpenfe,  wc  could  be  content, 
with  Plato  that  Knowledge  were  but  Re¬ 
membrance;  that  Intelle&ual  acquHition 
were  but  reminifcentia!  evocation,  and  new 
Imprefsions  but  thecolourifhing  of  old  (lamps  which 
flood  pale  in  the  foul  before.  For  what  isworfe, 
knowledge  is  made  by  oblivion,  and  to  purchafea 
clear  and  warrantable  body  of  Truth,  we  muft  forget 
and  part  with  much  we  know.  Our  tender  Enquiries 
taking  up  Learning  at  large,  and -together  with  true 
and  allured  notions,  receiving  many,  wherein  our  re¬ 
viewing  judgements  do  find  no  fatisfa&ion.  And 
therefore  in  this  Encyclopedic  and  round  of  Know  led  g, 
like  the  great  and  exemplary  wheels  of  Heaven,  we 
muft  ohferve  two  Circles :  that  while  we  are  daily  car¬ 
ried  about,  and  whirled  on  by  the  fwing  and  rapt  of 
the  one,  we  may  maintain  a  natural  and  proper  courfe? 
in  the  (low  and  fober  wheel  of  the  other.  And  this  we 
fl  ail  more  readily  perform,  if  we  timely  furvey  our 
knowledge ;  impa'tialJy  ftngling  out  thofe  encroach- 
m  nts,  which  junior  compliance  and  popular  creduli- 
tv  hath  admitted.  Whereof  at  prefent  we  have  en¬ 
deavoured  a  long  and  ferious  advif@  propofing  not 
only  a  large  and  copious.  Lift,  but  from  experience, 
and  rcafon  attempting  their  decisions. 

And  fti ft  we  crave  exceeding  pardon  in  the  audacity 
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of  the  Attempt  ;  humbly  acknowledging  a  woik  of 
fuch  concernment  unto  truth,  and  difficulty  in  it  iclf, 
did  well  dc  ferve  the  coiqundfion  of  many  head'.  And 
furely  more  advantageous  had  it  been  unto  T ruth;  to 
have  fallen  into  the  endeavours  of  home  co-orcrating 
advancers,  that  might  have  performed  it  to  the  life, 
and  added  authority  thereto;  which  the  privacieof 
our  condition,  and  unequal  abilities  cannot  expect. 
Whereby  notwitlffianding  we  have  not  been  diverted: 
nor  have  our  folitary  attempts  been  fo  difeou raged, 
as  to  del  pair  the  favorable  look  of  I  earning  upon  our 
bugle  and  ur  fupported  endeavour-. 

Nor  have  we  let  fall  our  Pen,  upon  difcoti rage- 
ment  of  Contradiction,  Unbelief  a;  d  Difficulty  of 
diflw  anon  from  radicated  beliefs,  and  points  of  high 
preicription,  although  we  are  very  ferffible,  how 
haidly  teaching  years  do  learn,  what  roots  old  age con¬ 
tract  th  in  to  errors,  and  how  fuchas  are  but  acorns 
in  our  younger  brows,  grow  Oaks  in  our  elder  heads, 
and  become  inflexible  unto  the  powerful! eft  arm  of 
reaion.  Although  we  have  alio  beheld,  what  cold  re- 
qultals  others  have  found  in  their  feveral  redemptions 
at  Truth ;  and  how  their  ingenuous  Entjuiries  have 
been  dij  miffed  with  cenfure,  and  obloquie  of  fingula- 

iitiCS.  : 

Some  coiffideration  we  hope  from  the  courie  of 
our  Pro  efsion,  which  though  itlcadeth  us  into  many 
truths  that  pals  undilcerned  by  others,  yet  doth  it  di- 
ffmb  their  Communications,  and  much  interrupt  the 
office  of  our  l  ens  in  their  well  intended  Trantmifsi- 
£  ns.  And  therefore  furely  in  this  w  ork  attempts  w  ill 

exceed 
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to  the  reader: 

exceed  performances. ;  it  being  compofed  by  fnatchcs 
of  time,  as  me  iical  vacations,  and  the  iruitlels  impor¬ 
tunity  of  urofcopie  would  permit  us.  And  therefore  a1- 
fo,  perhaps  ic  hath  not  iound  that  regular  and  car- 
da  nt  flile,  thofe  infallible  experiments,  and  i hofe  af¬ 
fined  determinations,  which  the  fub)c<ft  fometime  rc- 
quireth,  and  might  be  expected  from  others,  whole 


quiet  doors  and  unmolefted  hours  afford  no  fuch  di¬ 
ffractions.  Although  whoever  (hall  indifferently  pe"- 


pend  the  exceeding  difficulty,  which  either  theob- 
leurity  of  the  fubject,  or  unavoidable  paradoxologie 
mud  often  put  upon  rise  Attemptor,  will  eaflly  di- 
feein,  a  work  of  this  nature  is  not  to  be  per  or  tut  d 
upon  one  Iegg;  and  fhould  fin  el  of  oyf  if  duly  and 
ddervcdly  handled. 

Our  firft  intentions  confidenn*  the  common  inter- 

__  r  •»  r  ,  .  -T  '  \  f  f  ^  • 

eft'bf  T ruth,  refolvedto  propofe  it  tint  >  the  Latinc 
repub  lique  and  equal  Judges  ol  Europe,  but  owing 
in  the  n?  ft  place  this  fervice  unto  our.  Countrey,  and 
therein  e fpecial ly  unto  its  ingenuous  Gentry,  we  have 
declared,  our  Celt  in  a  language  heft  concei  ved.  At- 

.  <r  .  „  f  D  V/  «  ► 

though  1  confefsthe  quality  of  the  fubjetft  t-v ill  fomr- 
times carry  us  into  expressions  beyond  mere  English 
appre  lien  (ions.  And  indeed,  if  elegar.cie  dill  pro- 
ceeJeth,  and  Englith-  Pens  maintain  that  dream,  :we 

*  ,  vJ  •  .  * 

have  of  late  obfervedto  flow  from  many  •,  vve  fhall 
within  iew;  years  be  fain  to  learn  Latineto  underftand 
Snglifh,  and  a  work  will  prove  of  cquall  facility  in 
either.  Nor  have  we  addrefte  l  our  Pen  or  Stile  unto 
the  people,  (  whom  Books  do  not  fed  refs,  and  are 
this  way  ineai  able  of  reduction)  but  unto  the  know- 
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ing  and  leading  part  of  Learning.  As  well  undeftand- 
ing  (  at  lead  probably  hoping  )  except  they  be  wa- 
tc.edfrom  higher  regions,  and  fructifying  meteors 
of  Knowledge  chefe  weed  s  mu  ft  lofe  their  alimemtal 
fap,  and  wither  of  themlelves.  Whofe  conferving  in¬ 
fluence,  could  our  endeavours  prevent ;  we  fhould 
truft  the  reft  unto  the  fythe  of  7imey  and  hopeful  1  do¬ 
minion  of  Truth,  c  1  |  h  '  ..  ! 

We  h ope  it  w ill  not  be  unconft  Jered,  that  we  ft nd 
no  open  tracf,  or  conftant  man  ud  action  in  this  La¬ 
byrinth  ;  but  are  o|$-tlmes  lain  to  wander  in  i he  A- 
merica  and  untravellyd  parts  of  Frurb.  For  though  not 
many  \  ears  paft,  Dr.  Trimrofe\m\\  made  a  learned 
and  lull  Diitourleof  vulgar  Errors  in  Fhyftck,  yet 
have  we  di  feu  fled  buc  two  or  three  thereof.  Sctbio 
Mecurii  hath  alfo  left  an  excellent  tract  in  Italian,  con¬ 
cerning  popular  Errors ;  but  confining  himltlf  only 
unto  thole  in  Pbyfick,he  hath  little  conduced  unto  the 
generality  of  our  doctrine,  Laurentlm  Joufartus  by  the 
fame  Title  led  our  expectation  into  thoughts  of  great 
relief j  whereby  nocwirhftanding  we  reaped  no  ad-, 
vantage  ;  it  anfwering  fcarfe  at  all  the  promife  of  the 
inicri  prion.  Nor  perhaps  ( if  it  were  yet  extant  ) 
crjfl  T&V  *1-  {hould  we  And  any  farther  Afsiftance  from  that  anci- 

nr  i  r-  .  *  .  .  £  U  _  •  f  »  '  la  « 


ent  pjece  4nJreas^  pretending  the  fame  Title.  And 
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therefore  we  are  often  conftrained  to  ftand  alone  a- 
gainft  the  ftrength  of  opinion,  and  to  meet  the  Goli- 
abznd  Giant  of  Authority,  with  contemptible  pib- 
bles,  and  feeble  argument*,  drawn  from  the  fc  ip 
and  {lender  ftock  of  our  felves.  Nor  have  we  indeed 
fcarce  named  any  Author  whofe  name  we  do  not  hc- 
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Hour  j  and  if  detraction  could  invite  us,  difcrction 
futtly  would  contain  us  from  any  derogatory  inten¬ 
tion,  where  higheft  Tens  and  friendiefj:  eloquence 
muft  fail  in  commendation. 

And  therefore  alio  we  cann®t  blit  hope  the  equi- 
C  >Me  con  lido  rat  ion  s  ,  and  candour  of  realoiiable  minds. 
We  canot  expect  the  frown  of  1  heologie  herein  j  nor 
can  they  which  behold  the  prefect  {fate  of  things,  and 
controverfie  of  points  fo  long  received  in  Divinity, 
condemn  our  fober  Enquiries  in  thcdoubrfull  apper- 
t  nancies  of  Aits, and  ffeceptaiies  of  Philofbphy.  Sure¬ 
ly  Philologers  and  Critical  Difeourfers,  who  look 
beyond  the  fhtll  and  obvious  exteiioors  of  thing?, 
will  not  be  angry  with  our  narrower  explorations. 
And  we  cannot  doubt,  our  Brothers  in  Phvfick  ( 
whole  knowledg  in  Naturals  wirl  lead  them  into  a 
nearer  apprehension  of  many  things  del  ivered  )  will 
friendly  accept,  if  not  countenance  our  endeavours. 
Nor  can  we  conceive  it  may  be  unwelcome  unto 
thofe  honoured  Worthies,  who  endeavour  the  advan¬ 
cement  of  Learning:  as  being  likely  to  find  a  clearer 
progrefsion,  when  fo  many  rubs  are  level jed  and 
many  untruths  taken  off,  which  pafsing  as  princi¬ 
ples  with  common  beliefs,  difturb  tfic  tranquility  of 
Axioms,  w'hich  orherwife  might  be  raifed.  And 
wife  men  cmnotbut  know,  that  arts  arc!  learning 
want  this  expurgation  :  and  if  the  courie  of  truth  be 
peim  tted  in  to  its  felf ;  like  that  of  time  and  uncor- 
n  cred  computations,  it  cannot  efcape  many  errors 
which  duration  ft  si  1  enlargcih. 


Lahly,  we  a  c  not  Magiftcrial  in  opinions,  nor 
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have  we  Dictator  like  obtruded  our  conception?, 
but  in  the,  humility  of  Enquiries  or,  difquifinons 
have  only  pro  poled  them  unto  more  ocular  dil cor¬ 
ners.  And  therefore  opinions  are  tree,  and  open  it  is 
ioraovto  think  or  declare  the  contrary.  Andv.c 
fl: all  io  far  eucoinage  contradiction,  as  to  promt fe 
no  diftu  banco,  or  re-oppefe  any  Pen,  that  (hall- 
Fallaciously  or  captioufly  refute  m  }  tint  dial  1  only 
lay  hold  of  our  lapfes,  (ingle  out  Digressions,  Co¬ 
ro1  Uriey  or  Ornamental  conceptions,  to  evidei  ee 
his  own  in  as  indifferf  nt  truths.  And.  (lull  only  take 
notice  of  fu  h,  whole  experimental  and  judicious 
knowledge  (hall  folemnly  look  upon  it  •,  not  only  to 
deftroy  of  ours  but  to  efDbliih  of  his  owne;  1  ot 
to  traduce  oi  exte  nuate,  but  to  explain  and  di'uddare 
to  add  and  ampliaze,  according  to  the  lauda  ble  eft- 
om  of  the  Ancients  in  their  lober  promotions  ot 
Learning.  Unto  whom  notwitl  ft  mdine,  we  (hall 
not  contentioufly  rejoin,  or  only  to  juft  Ac  our  own, 
but  to  applaud  or  confirm  his  maturer  aileitions  j 
and  (hall  confer  what  is  inns  unto  his  name  ayd-  ho¬ 
nour  ;  Ready  to  be  fw allowed  in  any  wosthy  enlarg- 
er  :  as  having  required  our  end,  it  anyway,  or  un¬ 
der  any  name- we  may  obtain  a  work,  fo  much  defi¬ 
ned,  and  yet  deliberated  of  Truth. 
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That  Flies  make  that  humming  noife  by  their  mouths  or  wings . 

Of  the  Tahiti  or  fmall  red  Spider.  '  ' 

Of  the  Glow-worm. 

Of  the  pro  mdence  of  Fifmires  in  biting  off  the  ends  of  Corn.  chap. 27. 

2  hat  the  Chidden  Is  made  out  of  the yolfcflhe  egg . 

That  Snakes flingy  with  many  others.  chap.28.  , 
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THE  FOURTH  BOOK. 

Of  many  popular  and  received  Tenents  concerning  Man. 

*  '  *  7  *  ‘  ^  1  *  . 

x  ■  4  ”  '"V  v — 

TU a t  ■ man  hath  only  an  erect  figure ,  and  that  to  loot ^  up  to  heaven. 

Js/T ' '  '  s..v* .  1  "  Chapter  1. 

That  the  heart  of  man  is  feated  on  the  left  fide.  -  chap. 2. 

That  plurifies  are  only  on  the  left  fide.  chap.  3. 

Of  the  fourth  finger  of  our  left  hand  whereon  we  wear  our  Rings,  chap.4. 
Of  flee  right  and  left  hand.  chap.  5* 

Of  fwimningi  that  fome  men  fwim  naturally 3  that  wen  drowned  do  float 
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the  ninth  daj  when  their  gall  breaketh3  women  prone  and  men  fnpine 
or  upon  their  backy.  chap.  <5. 

That  men  weigh  heavier  dead  then  alive}and  before  meat  then  after,  c.y. 
That  there  are  fever al paff ages  for  meat  and  drink, .  chap. 8, 

Of  the  cuflom  of  fainting  or  blejjing  upon  freezing,  chap.  9, 

‘  1  chap.  10. 


That  Jews  fiinkj 


Of  Fjgmies. 

Of  the  great  climaCtericalyear3  that  is  63, 
Of  the  canicular  or  Dog-dajes . 


chap,  x  i» 
chap.  12. 
chap.  13. 
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THE  FIFTH  BO  OK. 

Of  many  things  queftionable  as  they  are  defcribed  in  pictures. 


■U 


Oc  the  picture  of  the  Pelican.  Chapter  1. 

Of  the  picture  of  Dolphins .  chap.  2. 

Of  the  picture  of  a  Graf  hopper.  ~  chap.  2. 

Of  the  picture  of  the  Serpent  tempting  Eve ,  chap. 

Of  the  pictures  of  Adam  and  Eve  with  Navils.  •  chap.5. 

Of  the  pictures  of  the  lews  and  Eajiern  Nations  at  their  feajls3  and  our 
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Saviour  at  the  pafsover. 

Of  the  piUure  of  our  Saviour  with  long  hair. 

Of  the  picture  of  Abraham  Sacrificing  If  aac. 

Of  the  picture  of  Mofes  with  horns.  ' 

Of  the  Scutcheons  of  the  twelve  Tribes  oflfrael. 

Of  the  pictures  of  the  Sybils. 

Of  the  picture  describing  the  death  of  Cleopatra. 

Of  the  pictures  of  tbe  nine  worthies. 

Of  the  picture  oflephtah  fa cri firing  bis  daughter. 

Of  the  picture  of  Iohn  the  Baptifi  in  a  Camels  skjn. 

O  f  the  picture  of  the  Chrifiopher. 

Of-  the  picture  ofS .  George. 

Of  the  picture  cf  j  erom. 

Of  the  pictures  of  Mermaids  0  Unicorns  and  many  others. 

Of  the  Hieroglyphic  a  l  pictures  of  the  1 Egyptians . 

Compendioufly  of  many  popular  Cuftoms,  Opinions 
PiftureSj  Praftifes  and  Obfervations 
Of  an  Hare  crofsing  the  high  way. 

Of  the  ominous  appearing  of  Owls  and  Ravens. 

Of  the  falling  of  Salt. 

Of  breaking  the  Egg-Jhell. 

Of  the  true  lovers  kyiot.  ^  > 

Of  the  cheekburning  or  ear  tingling. 

Of  [peaking  under  the  Rofe. 

Of  fntoaf  following  the  fair. 


chap.6. 
chap.7. 
chap.s. 
chap.^, 
chap.  10. 
chap.11, 
chap,  x  2. 
chap.  1 3. 
chap.  14. 
chap.j  5. 
chap. 16, 
chap.  17. 
chap.  18, 
chap.  1  g. 

chap.20. 


*  . 
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Of  hair  upon  Molls. 

Of  the  fet  time  cf  payring  of  nails. 

Of  Lions  heads  upon  fpouts  and  ci ferns. 

Of  the  faying^  Vngirt  unblefi. 

Of  the  picture  of  God  the  Father. 

Of  the  picture  ofSun3  Moon ,  and  the  Winds. 

Of  the  Sun  daincing  or  Eafier  day. 

Of  the  Silly-How  or  covering  about  fome  childrens  heads . 

Of  being  drunly  once  a  moneth. 

Of  the  appearing  of  the  devil  with  a  cloven  hoof.  chap. 2 \J 

Of  the  prediction  of  theyear}  enfuing from  the  infects  in  Oa\  apples , 
.That  Children  would  naturally  fpeak^Hebrew » 

Ofrefrainingto  kjll  Swallows. 

Of  lights  burning  dimm  at  the  apparition  offpirits * 

Of  the  wearing  of  Coral.  .  '  , 

Of  Modes  his  Rod  in  the  difcovery  of  Mines. 

Of  difcovering  of  doutfull  matters  by  book^  or  faff.  chap.  22. 


THE  SIXTH  BOOK, 


Concerning  fundry  Tenents  Geographical  and  Hiftorical. 
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the  time  thereof  is  not 


ifely  fnown3  as  commonly  it  is  prefumed.  Chapter.i . 


Of  mens  enquiries  in  what  feafon  or  point  of  the  Zodiacly  it  began ,  that  as 
they  are  generally  made  they  are  in  vain,  and  as  particularly  incer¬ 
tain.  ,  --  "  chap.2. 

Of  the  divifions  of  thefeafons ,  and  four  quarters  of  the  year ,  according 
unto  Aflronomers  and  Phyfitians}  that  the  common  compute  of  the  Ana-  - 
ents ,  and  which  is.  fill  retained  by  fome ,  is. very  quefiionable.  chap.  3. 

Of  fame  computation  of  dayes ,  and  d  ids  cl  ions  of  one  part  of  the  year  unto 
another.  chap.  4. 

A  Digrepion  of  the  wifdom  of  God  in  the  fite  and  motion  of  the  Sun.  c.<. 

Concerning  the  vulgar  opinion ,  that  the  earth  was  fender  ly  peopled  before 
the  flood.  -  chap. 6.  • 

Of  Fail  and  Wejl}  and  properties  refpe&ively  afcnbed  unto  Countries. c.7. 

Of  the  feven  heads  of  Nile.  ■  .  chap. 8. 

Of  the greatnefs  of  Nile.  .  - 

Of  its  inundation ,  aud  certain  time  thereof. 


'That  it  never  raineth  in  JLgyft)  &c. 
Of  the  E.ed  Sea. 

Of  the  Llacknefs  of  Negroes. 

Of  the  fame. 

A  digrefsion  ofBlackytefs. 


chap.  10. 
chap,  ii' 
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Of  Gypfus. 
Offome  others. 


chap.  ij7 
chap.14. 


THE  SEVENTH  BOOK, 

Concernin'7  many  Hiffoiial  Tenents,  generally  received,  and  fomc 
"deduced  from  the  II  Tory  of  holy  Scripture. 

\  ^ ,,  V  *  I 

0  • 

t~W~' IJr/t  the  forbidden  fruit  w.ts  an  Apple.  '  Chapter. r. 

§  That  a  Man  hath  one  Rib  lefs  then  a  lVomcin.  chap. 2. 

That  Methufdah  mult  needs  he  the  longed  liver  of  ai!  the  pofierity  of  A* 
dam.  ’  ’  chap.3. 

chap^. 
chap. 5. 


chap.7. 
chap.  8. 
chap,  p* 
chap. 10, 
chap.  it. 
chap.  1 2* 
ch*ap.i  3. 
chap.  14. 
cl  lap.  1 5. 
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J hat  there  was  no  Rainbow  before  the  flood. 

Of  Sent)  II am  and  Jacket. .  ; 

That  the  Tower  of  Babe/  was  erected  again]}  a  fecond.Tdcluge * 

Of  the  Mandrakes  of  Leah.> 

Of  the  three  Kings  of  Collein .  '  * 

Of  the' food  of  John  the  JSaptiil  in  thewildemefs. 

Of  the  conceit  that  John  the  Evangel  if  jhould  not  die . 

Of  feme  others  more  briefly . 

Of  the  ceffation  of  Oracles .  ' J 

Of  the  death  of  A  rifle  tie. 

Of  the  with  of  Philoxenus  to  have  the  neck l  of  a  Crane. 

Of  the  laky  Afphaltites 5  or  the  dead  Sea. 

Of  divers  other  P\.elations. 

Of  the  woman  that  conceived  in  a  Bath .  Of  CrajTus  that  never  laughed 
but  once .  That  our  Saviour  never  laughed .  Of  Sergius  the  fecond * 
or  Bacca  tie  Porco.  That  Tfamerlane  was  a  Scythian Jhepherd. chap.  16* 

„  -  -  Of  divers  others. 

O  f  the  pc  verty  o  fBeli far im . 

Offiucim  Deeurnanus-)  or  the  tenth  wave.  ,  •  Up.  h 

Of  Pari  fa  Xis  that  poyfoned  Statira  by  one  fide  of  a  knife. 

Of  the  woman  fed  with  poyfon  that  fhould  have  poyfoned  Alexander. 

Of  the  wand  ring  J  ew,  \  $  ||||| , '  hfcB 

Of  Pope  Joan.  , ' , 

Of  frier  Bacons  Bra  fen  head  that  j poke •  /  -  |BHi 

Of  Epicurus.  ,  *  chap.  17* 

More  breifly.  v  •  |S  -I 

That  the  Army  of  Xerxes  drank^whole  Rivers  dry.  That  Hanihal  eat 
through  the  Alps  with  Vinegar,  Of  Archimedes  his  burning  the  Ships  4 
of  Marcellas.  Of  the  F alii  that  were  all  flain.  Of  the  death  of  JEfi 
cfiylus.  Of  the  Cities  of  Tarfius *  and  Anchiale  built  in  one  day >  Of 
the  great  Ship  Syracufia  or  Alexandria.  Of  the  Spartan  boyes.  c.18. 
Of fome^  others.  4  -  chap.  19. 

Offo  me  Relations  whofe  truth  we  fear.  chap.20. 

Marginal 
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Mara  mall  llluftrations  omitted ,  or  to  be  added  to  the  Difcourfei 

of  Urn-Bund^  and  of  the  Garden  of  Cyrus  , 

P\ge  5.  O  Abfolom ,  Abfolom,  Abfolom.  Sam.  2. 18. 

P.  9.  Double  Sepulture  of  Abraham.  Det  mihi  [pel uncam  dupli- 
cem.  Gen.  23. 

P.  16.  Pjnb'.if  his  Toe  which  could  not  be  burnt.  Lamp  ot  Gal- 
■v  anus'  to  which  refers  the  note  out  of  Licet  us  in  whom  it  is  to  be 
feen  and  delcribed. 

P.  iS  .Gariola  :  that  part  in  the  Skeleton  of  an  Horfe,  which  is 
made  by  the  inuich-bones.  Negro’s  skulls  :  for  their  extraordinary 
thickneffe. 

P.  21.  Four  or  five  dayes :  at  lead  by  fome  difference  from 

living  Eyes.  . 

P.  22.  Of  the  Mafculine  gender  :  in  Homer,  V-yJi 
aAGrlfiov  %xaV-  EaC  Afphodells :  in  Lucian. 

P.  27.  Of  the  Mummies  which  men  fhow  in  feveral  Countries, 
giving  them  what  Names  they  pleafe  ;  and  unto  fome  the  Names 
of  the  old  /Egyptian  Kings  out  of  Herodotus. 

P.  27.  Firit  ilorie  before  the  flood  Vagans  could  doubt.  Euripides. 
Light  in  Afttes.  According  to  the  cuflome  of  the  Jewes,  who  place 
a  lighted  wax-candle  in  a  pot  of  allies  by  the  Corps.  Leo. 

P.  29.  Wood,  Pitch,  a  Mourner,  and  an  Urne  :  according  to  the 
Epitaph  of  Rufus  and  Veronica  in  Gr  uterus, 

—~H.ec  ex 

Eornm  bonis  plus  inventmn  ef,quam 
&Lod  fufj'ceret  ad  emend  am  pjram 
Et  picem  quibus  corpora  cremarentur, 

FJ  prafica  conduUa  &  olla  empta. 

P.  29.  The  Epitaph  of  (? ordianus  in  Greek,  Latine,  Hebrew,  /E- 
gyptian,  Arabick,  defaced  by  Licinius  the  Emperour. 

P.  41.  Medallions :  the  larger  fort  of  Medals.  He  arm  is  fcacca - 
tie,  this  refers  to  page  42.  at  Heralds. 

P.  42.  Reticulum  jecoris ,  in  Leviticus. 

P.43.  In  E«  iiathm  his  Comment  upon  Homer. 

>  P.  44.  The  like  foundation. :  Obelisks  being  erefited  upon  a 

flpiare  bafe.  -  P 

P.  45.  Fatlaprs  of  their  Mother,  'EyP'y  tpuy  rayoyeiv  pttrf.3;  %yr» 

’ra.Tig't, 

P.45.  Solitarie  Magot :  there  being  a  Angle  Maggot  foundaf- 
mod  in  every  head.  , 

P.  48.  Upon  Pollards upon  pollard  Oaks  and  Thorns. 

P.  51.  While  the  Julits  :  Thefe  and  more  to  be  found  upon  o.ur 
Oaks  j  not  well  deferibed  by  any  till  che  Edition  of  ‘Eheatrim  Bo- 
tanicum. 

P.  52.  Number  of  Swallows  eggs,  which  exceed  not  five.. 
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p.  55.  Handed  croJes :  cruces  anfdU3  being  held  by  a  finger 
the  circle. 

P.  5 6.  No  lefs  then  four  :  (xiy*An  hqiaU,  Kwpv'tpaAot  iylm,  ’Vvrp»r. 
A  rift.  Wit  gnus  venter3  Reticulum ,  0  mafus3  (thorn  of  us,  Gaza. 

P.  57.  The  ftalk  :  -below. 

P.  58.  The  ruflet  Neck  :  to  be  obferved  in  white  young  Lambs, 
which  afterward  vanilheth.  ,  -  •  '  i'S 

P.  68.  Dccuffavit  eum.  tyjartr  avvov.  Tcj>  tcwti. 

P.  69.  In  many,  as  Herns,  Bitterns,  and  long  claw’d  Fowls. 

P.  70.  Neftar  of  the  lift  Planet. 

‘  Ofcula  qux  Venus 

Qyinta  parte  fur  Nettaris  imbuit. 


E  R  R.  All  A  in  the  Enquiries. 

, bge  ix.  lint  5.  read Saltimbancos. p. 57.  /. 33.  r.  fluor.  p.  59.  /. 43. 
r.  icecles.  p.  60.  L  2.  r.  containing.  /.  5.  r.  in  the.  p.  88.  /.  39. 
dele  and.  f,  102.  /.  8.  r.  Fioravanti.  p.  1 1 3.  dele  in  that.y.  114.  dele 
from  the  to  fo.  1 15./.27.  r.  that  Camphyre  eunuchate’s.  p.137.  /.id. 
fflarg.  r.  yovv  a  yo/t*  angulus.  p.  21 1.  /.  2.  r.  Owl.  p.  215.  /.  9.  r. 
fetid,  p.  21 6.  r.  fuavis  odor  lucri.  p.  224.  /.  15.  </e/e  feeing,  p.  293.  /. 
ult.  r.  Right  hand.  p.  397.  /. 3 1 .  r.  difeover  that.  /.  penult,  for  fulphur 
r.  colour,  p .  399.  /.  24.  r.  cold.  p.  400.  /.  40.  r.  motion.  p.  403.  /.  2., 
r.  inquinations.  p .  406.  /.2.  r.  of  them.  y .  413.  A37.  r.  falarie.  p.  414. 
/.  15.  r.  humble  u s.p.  426.  /.  36.  r.  altitude. p. .453.  /.  13.  r.  Ovation. 

In  the  Difcourfes  annexed.  ■  - 

PAge  ult.  Epift.  2J.  /.11.  r.  inflowers,  in  the  figures  of  the  Urnes 
a  full  point  at  onus.  p.  1.  1.  4.  r.  Rake.  l.n.  r.  thoufands  of  years. 
p.  3, 1.  40.  r.  burned,  p.  6. 1.  6.  r .In.  1. penult,  r.  Prafutagus.  p.7.  1. 15, 
r.  unkjtown.  1.  31.  dele  with.  p.  8. 1.  22.  r.  have  made.  p.  11.I.2.  r.  Anf- 
garius.  1.  36.  r.  great perfons.  p.  12. 1.  19.  r.  and.  p.  13. 1.  ult.  r.  Rujl. 
p.16,  r.  Lamp .  Galvanus.  a  full  point.  Marlianus.  p.  18.I,  5 .  r.  gnawd. 
p.  22. 1.  24.  r.  Plato.  1.  3 6.  r.  well.  p.  23. 1.  42.  dele  and.  p.  25. 1.  15. r* 
(Ironger.  p.  27. 1.  29.  after  time ,  thefe  words  to  come  in,  [ without  the 
favour  of  the  everlajling  regifier.]  p.  28.  r.  yofxi).  p.  29.  1.  18.  r.  ft  age. 
I.  ult.  v.pajfed.  p.  37. 1.  14.  r.  doubled,  r.  ivywru 1. 1. 19.  r.  Rectangular. 
p.  38. 1.  19.  r.  Tenupha.  p.  39.  1.  17.  r .Sens.  p.  42.  1.  5.  r.  Chapiters. 
p.  43. 1.  13.  for  and  r.  which,  p.  44.  r.  nurfes,  1.  24.  v.firfi ranc\,  p.45. 
1. 18.  r.  Angles.  I.29.  for  five  r.feven.  p.46. 1.14.  for  netfiv.  head.  1.  33. 
r.  pinea.  p.  47.  r.  Teazel,  p.  49. 1.21.  roots,  ad  and  fprouts.  p.50. 1.  15. 
r.  powers.  1.  25.  dele  fecond  and.  p.  5 1. 1.4.  after  trees3  adde,[z«  a  large 
deception  it  comprifeth  all  vegetables ,  for  the  frutex  and  fuffrutex  are 
under  the progrejjion  of  trees.'] l.n.  r .pill.  p.52. I.16.  r.  clofmg.  p.53. 1.6. 
v.  fifth  touch.  1.  21.  r.  bramble.  I.27.  Delphinium,  p.54.  1.  17.  r.  pliant* 
p.  57*  t.  Aiain.  p.  58.  1.  io.’r.  flars.  p.  59.  1.  penult,  r.  generality. 
p.  61. 1.  13.  r.  pot.  p.  63. 1.  32  &  33.  r  .four,  dele  in  every  one.  p.64.  l.i. 
i.fiand  not.  p.  66. 1.  21.  r.  Pluto,  p.  68. 1.  12.  r.  which  was.'  k  ' "  vl 
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CHAP.  I. 
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V  *-•  ^  ^  ‘  ■•  ^  4  __  _  '  •  "  -  ^  •  »-.' 

0/  the  Caufes  of  Common  Errors 

-  .  • 

HE  firft  and  father  caufe  of  common  Error,  is  the  com-  Jhejntra- 
mon  infirmity  of  humane  Nature ;  of  whofe  decepti-  ductl°n' 
ble  condition,  although  perhaps  there  fhould  not  need 
any  other  eviftion,  then  the  frequent  errors  we  fhall 
our  felves  commit,  even  in  the  exprefs  declarement 
hereof:  Yet  fhall  we  illuftrate  the  fame  from  more 
infallible  conftitutions,  and  perfons  prefumed  as  far  from  us  in  con¬ 
dition,  as  time,  that  is  our  firft  and  ingenerated  fore-fathers.  From 
whom  as  we  derive  our  being,  and  the  feverall  wounds  of  conftituti- 
on ;  fo  may  we  in  fome manner  excufe  our  infirmities  in  the  depravi¬ 
ty  of  thofe  parts,  whofe  tradu&ions  were  pure  in  them,  and  their 
originals  but  once  removed  from  God.  Who  notwithftanding  (  if  Matter  of 
pofterity  may  take  leave  to  judge  of  the  faft,  as  they  are  allured  to  Rre«  difpute 
fuffer  in  the  punifhment )  were  gro fly  deceived  in  their  perfe&ioiv,  how  oUr 
and  fo  weakly  deluded  in  the  clarity  of  their  undemanding,  that  it  EfTdeS! 
hath  left  no  fmall  obfeurity  in  ours,  how  error  fhould  gain  upon  ved. 
them. 

For  firft.  They  were  derived  by  Satan;  and  that  not  in  an  invifi- 
ble  inlinuatio®  but  an  open  and  difcoverable  apparition,  that  is,  in 
the  form  of  a  Serpent;  whereby  al  though  there  were  many  occa  lions 
offufpition,  and  fuch  as  could  not  eau  ly  efcape  a  weaker  circum- 
fpe&ion,  yet  did  the  unwary  apprehension  of  Eve  take  no  advantage 
thereof.  It  hath  therefore  feemed  ftrange  unto  fome,  (lie  fhould  be 
deluded  by  a  Serpent,  or  fubjeft  her  reafon  to  a  beaft,  which  God 
had  iubjefted  unto  hers.  It  hath  empuzzeled  the  enquiries  of  others 
to  apprehend,  and  enforced  them  unto  ftrange  conceptions,  to  make 
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Adam  fuppo- 
fed  by  lome 
to  have  been 
*hc  wife  ft  man 
that  ever  was. 
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Enquiries  into  Vulgar  BOOK.  I. 

out,  how  without  fear  or  doubt  fhe  could  difeourfe  with  fuch  a 
creature,  or  hear  a  Serpent  fpeak,  without  fufpition  of  iiripoftuce. 
The  wits  of  others  have  been  fo  bold  as  to  accufe  her  Simplicity  in 
receiving  his  temptation  fo  coldly}  and  when  fuch  fpecious  eife&s  of 
the  fruit  were  promifed,  as  to  make  them  like  gods;  not  to  deiire, 
at  leaft  not  to  wonder  he  purfued  not  that  benefit  himfelf.  And  had 
it  been  their  own  cafe  would  perhaps  have  replied,  Ifthe  tafte  of  this 
fritit  maketh  the  eaters  like  gods,  why  remainft  thou  a  beaft?  If  it 
niakethus  but  like  gods,  we  are  fo  already.  If  thereby  our  eyes 
Khali  be  opened  hereafter,  they  are  at  prefent  quick  enough  to  difeo- 
ver  thy  deceit,  and  we  deiire  them  no  opener  to  behold  our  own 
fhame.  If  to  know  good  and  evil  be  our  advantage,  although  we  have 
free  will  unto  both,  we  defire  to  perform  but  one;  we  know  ’tis  good 
-to  obey  die  Commandment  of  God,  but  evil  if  we  tranfgrefs  it. 

They  were  deceived  by  one  another,  and  in  the  greateft  difadvan- 
tage  of  delufion,  that  is,  the  ftronger  by  the  weaker:  For  Eve  prefent- 
ed  the  fruit,  and  Adam  received  it  from  her.  Thus  the  Serpent  was 
cunning  enough  to  begin  the  deceit  in  the  weaker  and  the  weaker  of 
ftrength  fufficient  to  confummate  the  fraud  in  the  ftronger.  Art  and 
fallacy  was  ufed  unto  her,a  naked  offer  proved  fufficient  unto  him:Sp 
his  fuperftm&ion  was  his  mine, and  the  fertility of  his  deep,  an  ifftie 
of  death  unto  him.  And  although  the  condition  offex  and  pofterio- 
rity  of  creation  might  fomewhat  extenuate  the  error  of  the  woman: 
Yet  was  it  very  ftrange  and  inexcufable  in  the  man,  efpecially,  if  as 
fome  affirm,he  was  the  wifeft  of  all  men  fince;or  if  as  others  have  con¬ 
ceived,  he  was  not  ignorant  of  the  fall  of  the  Angels,  and  had  there¬ 
by  example  and  punifhment  to  deter  him. 

They  were  deceived  from  themfelves ,  and  their  own  appuehenfi- 
ons }  for  Eve  either  niiftook  or  traduced  the  Commandment  of  God. 
Of  every  tree  of  the  garden  thou  mayeft  freely  eat, but  of  the  tree  of 
•knowledge  of  good  and  evil  thou  fhalt  not  eat,  for  in  the  day  thou 
eateft  thereof,  thou  (hall  furely  die.  Now  Eve  Upon  the  queftion  of 
the  Serpent  returned  the  precept  in  different  terms:You  fhall  not  eat 
of  it,  neither  fhall  you  touch  it, left  perhaps  you  die.  In  which  deli¬ 
very, there  were  no  lefs  then  two  miftakes,or  rather  additioiial  men¬ 
dacities  }  for  the  Commandment  forbad  not  the  touch  of  the  fruit, 
and  poiitively  faid  ye  fhall  furely  die  •,  but  Khe  extenuating,  replied, 
ne  forte  moramini,  left  perhaps  ye  die.For  fo  in  the  vu%ar  translation 
it  runneth,  and  fois  it  exprefledinthe,  Eh  or  gum  or  Paraphafe  cE  Jo¬ 
nathan.  And  therefore  although  it  be  faid,  and  that  very  truly,  that 
the  Devil,  was  a  liar  from  the  beginning,  yet  was  the  woman  herein 
the  ftrft  exprefs  beginner :  and  falfified  twice  before  the  reply  of  Sa¬ 
tan.  And  therefore  alfo  to  fpeak  ftriftly,  the  fin  of  the  fruit  was  not 
the  hr  ft  offence  :They  hrft  tranfgreffed  the  rule  of  their  own  reafon, 
and  after,  the  Commandment  of  God. 

They 
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They  were  deceived  through  the  conduct  of  their  fenfes,  and  M*& 
by  temptations  from  the  objeffc  it  felf ;  whereby  although  their  i0/*  tH*  -* 
intelleftuals  had  not  failed  in  the  theory  of  truth  ,  yet  did' the 
infervient  and  brutal  faculties  controle  the  fuggeftion  of  reafon  : 

Pleafure  and  profit  already  overfwaying  the  inftruftions  of  ho- 
nefty  and,  fenfuality  perturbing  the  reafonable  commands  of  ver 
aie ,  For  fo  is  it  delivered  in  the  text :  That  when  the  woman 
faw  that  the  tree  was  good  for  food,  and  that  it  was  pleafant  unto  the 
eye,  and  a  tree  to  be  deliredto  make  one  wife,  die  took  of  the  fruit 
thereof  and  did  eat.  Now  hereby  it  appeareth,  that  Eve  before  the 
fall,was  by  the  fame  and  beaten  way  of  allurements  inveigled, where¬ 
by  her  pofieri ty  hath  been  deluded  ever  fince;  that  is,  thofe  three  de¬ 
livered  by  Saint  John,  the  luft  of  the  fielh,  the  lull:  of  the  eye,  and  the 
pr  ide  of  life:  Wherein  indeed  they  feemed  as  weakly  to  fail,.as  their 
debilitated  pofterity,  ever  after.  Whereof  notwithftanding  foirie  in 
their  imperfections,  have  relifted  more  powerfull  temptations;  and 
in  many  moralities  condemned  the  facility  of  their  fedu&ions.  Adam  whence 
Again,  They  might  for  ought  we  know,  be  ftili  deceived  in  the  (probably)  in- 
unbelief  of  their  mortality,  even  after  they  had  eat  of  the  fruit, For  ^UCS(^ ta 
Eve  obferving  no  immediate  execution  of  the  curfe,ftie  delivered 
the  fruit  unto  Adam-  who  after  the  tafte  thereof,  perceiving  himfelf 
ftili  to  iive,might  yet  remain  in  doubt,  whether  he  had 'incune.1 
death ;  which  perhaps  he  did  not  indubitably  believe,  unrill  he  was 
after  convicted  in  the  vifible  example  of  Abel.  For  he  that  would  not 
believe  the  menace  of  God  at  firft,it  may  be  doubted  whether  before 
an  ocular  example,  he  believed  the  curfe  at  laft.  And  therefore  they  Whether  Cain 
are  not  without  all  reafon,  who  have  difputed  thefaCt  of  Caih3  that 
is,  although  he  purpofed  to  mifehief,  whether  he  intended  to  mur- 
ther  his  brother;  or  deligned  that,  whereof  he  had  not  beheld  an 
example  in  his  own  kind.  There  might  be  fomevvhat  in  it  that  he 
would  not  have  done,  or  delired  undone,  when  he  brake  forth  as  def- 
perately,  as  before  he  had  done  uncivilly;  My  iniquity  is  greater  then 
can  be  forgiven  me. 

Some  niceties  I  confefs  there  are  which  extenuate,  but  many  more 
that  aggravate  this  delufion;  'which  .'exceeding  the  bounds  of  this 
Difcourfe,  and  perhaps  our  fatisfaftion,  we  fhall  at  prefent  pafs 
over.  And  therefore  whether  the  iin  of  our  firft  parents  were  the 
greateft  of  any  lince,  whether  the  tranfgrellion  oiEve  feducing,  did 
not  exceed  that  of  Adam  feduced,  or  whether  the  refiftibility  of  his 
reafon  did  not  equivalence  the  facility  of  her  feduftion,  we  {hail 
refer  it  unto  the  Schoolman.  Whether  there  was  not  in  Eve  as  great  ' 
injuftice  in  deceiving  her  husband,  as  imprudence  in  being  deceived 
her  felf,  efpecially  if  foretafting  the  fruit,  her  eyes  were  opened  be-* 
fore  his,  and  ftie  knew  the  effedt  of  it,  before  he  tailed  of  it  we  leave 
it  unto  the  Moralift.  Whether  the  whole  relation  be  not  Allegorical, 
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The  Thalmii'  that  is,  whether  tlie  temptation  of  the  man  by  the  woman,  be  not 
dips  Allege  t}ie  fedu&ion  of  the  rational,  and  higher  parts,  by  the  inferiour  and 
j  ies^  upon  the  feminine  faculties :  or  whether  the  tree  in  the  midft  of  the  garden. 
Eve's  vvere  not  that  part  in  the  center  of  the  body,  on  which  was  after- 
fall,  ward  the  appointment  of  circumcilion  in  males,  we  leave  it  unto 

the  Ebalmudifi.  whether  there  were  any  policy  in  the  devil  to  tempt 
them  before  the  conjun&ion,  or  whether  the  ifliie  before  tentacion 
might  in  juftice  have  fuffered  with  thofe  after,  we  leave  it  unto  the 
Lawyer.  Whether  Adam  foreknew  the  advent  of  Chrift,  or  the  repa¬ 
ration  of  his  error  by  his  Saviour j  how  the  execution  of  the  curfe 
fliould  have  been  ordered,  if  after  Eve  had  eaten,  Adam  had  yet  re¬ 
futed.  Whether  if  they  had  tailed  the  tree  of  life  before  that  of  good 
and  evil,  they  had  yet  fuffered  the  curfe  of  mortality}  or  whether 
the  efficacy  of  the  one  had  not  over-powered  the  penalty  of  the 
other,  we  leave  it  unto  God.  For  he  alone  can  truly  determine  thefe 
and  all  things  eife  ;  Who  as  he  hath  propofed  the  world  unto  'our 
deputation,  fohath  he  referved  many  things  unto  his  own  refolu- 
tioiij  whofe  determinations  we  cannot  hope  from  flefti;  but  nnift 
with  reverence  fufpend  unto  that  great  day,  whofe  juftice  fhall  ei¬ 
ther  condemn  our  curiolities,  or  refolve  our  difqui/itions. 

Laftly,  Man  was  not  only  deceiveable  iirhis  integrity,  but  the 
Angels  of  light  in  all  their  clarity.  He  that  faid  he  would  be  like  the 
higheft,  did  err,  if  in  fome  way  he  conceived  not  himfelf  fo  already; 
but  in  attempting  fo  high  an  effeft  from  himfelf,  he  mif-underftood 
...  the  nature  of  God,  and  held  a  falfe  apprehenfion  of  his  own-,  where-  \ 
by  vainly  attempting  not  only  infolencies,but  impoftibUities,  he 
deceived  himfelf  as  low  as  hell.  In  brief,  there  is  nothing  infallible 
but  God,  who  cannot  polhbly  err.  For  things  are  really  true  as  they 
correfpond  unto  his  conception;  and  have  fomuch  verity  as  they 
hold  of  conformity  unto  that  intelleft,  in  whofe  Idea  they  had  their 
firft  determinations.  And  therefore  being  the  rule,  he  cannot  be 
irregular;  nor  being  truth  it  felfjconceav  eably  admit  the  impolhble 
fociety  of  error. 


CHAP.  II. 

%  ' 

A  further  illuf ration  of  the  fame.  ■ 

r>Ein»  thus  deluded  before  the  fall,  it  is  no  wonder  if  their  conce- 
|J  ptions  w,ere  deceitfull,  and  could  fcarcs  fpeak  without  an  error 
after.  For  what  is  very  remarkable  (  aud  no  maul  know  hath  yet 
©bferved  )  in  the  relation  of  Scripture  before  the  flood,  there  is  but 
on,e  fpeech  delivered  by  manp  wherein  there  is  not  an  erronions  con- 
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ception;  andllri&ly  examined,  mod  hainoufly  injurious  unto  truth. 
The  pen  of  Mcfes  is  brief  in  the  account  before  the  flood,  and  the 
fpeeches  recorded  are  fix.  The  firft  is  that  of  Adam,  when  upon  the 
expoftulation  of  God,  he.  replied)  I  heard  thy  voice  in  the  garden, 
andbecaufe  I  was  naked,  I  hid  my  fe If.  In  which  reply,  there  was 
included  a  very  grofs  mifiake,  and  if  with  pertinacity  maintained, 
a  high  and  capital  error.  For  thinking  by  this  retirement  to  obfcure 
hinffelf  from  God ,  he  infringed  the  omnitciency  and  eflential  ubi¬ 
quity  of  his  Maker.Whoas  he  created.allthings,fo  is  he  beyond  and 
in  them  all, not  only  in  power,  as  under  his  fubje£tion,or  in  his  pre¬ 
fence,  as  being  in  his  cognition,  but  in  his  very  Effence  ,  as  being 
the  foul  of  their  caufalities,  and  the  eflential  caufe  of  their  exilreu- 
cies.Certainly,his  pofterity  at  this  diftance  and  after  fo  perpetuated 
an  impairment,  cannot  but  condemn  the  poverty  of  his  conception, 
that  thought  to  obfcure  himfelf  from  his  Creator  in  the  lhade  of  the 
warden,  who  had  beheld  him  before  in  the  darknefs  of  his  Chao.,, 
and  the  great  obfcurity  of  nothing;  That  thought  to  flie  from  God, 
which  could  not  flie  himfelf,  or  imagined  that  one  tree  mould  con¬ 
ceal  his  nakednefs  from  Gods  eye,  as  another  had  revealed  it  unto 
his  own.  Thofe  tormented  fpirits  that  with  the  mountains  to  cover 
them,  have  fallen  upon  defires  of  minor  abfurdity,  and  chofen  waies 
of  lefs  improbable  concealment.  Though  this  be  alfo  as  ridiculous 
unto  reafon,  as  fruitlefs  unto  their  defires;  for  he  that  laid  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  the  earth,  cannot  be  excluded  the  fecrecy  ofrncmo\\n~ 

•  tains  5  nor  can  there  any  thing  efcape  the  perfpicacity  of  thofe  eyes 
which  were  before  light,  and  in  whofe  opticks  there  is  no  opacity . 
This  is  the  confolation  of  all  good  men,  unto  whom  his  ubiquity 
affordeth  continual  comfort  and  fecurity  :  And  this  lstheatfli  ion 
of  hell,  unto  whom  it  affordeth  defpair,  remedilefs  calamity,  f  or 
thofe  reftlefs  fpirits  that  flie  the  face  of  the  Almighty,  being  depi  1- 
v ed  the  fruition  of  his  eye,  would  alfo  avoid  the  extent  of  his  hand; 
which  being  impoffble ,  their  fufferings  are  defperate,  and  their 
affliftions  without  evafion;  nntill  they  can  get  out  of  trifmegifi'ts ;  his 
circle,  that  is,  to  extend  their  wings  above  the  umveife,  and  pitu 

b£yX°hc  fecond  is  that  fpeech  of  Adam  unto  God ;  The  woman  whom 
thou  gaveft  me  to  be  with  me, (he  gave  me  of  the  Tree,  and  I  did  eat. 
Thisfndeed  was  an  unfatisfa&ory  reply,  and  therein  wa,  myo  vet 
a  very  impious  error,  as  implying  God  the  Author  of  fin,  and  ac- 
cufing  his  Maker  of  his  tranfgrdlion.  As  if  he  had  bud,  If  tnou  hadft 
civen  me  a  woman  I  had  not  been  deceived :  Thou  proimfedft  to 
make  her  a  help,bttt  flie  hath  proved  deftru&ion  unto  me  .  had  I  r - 

mained  alone  1  had  not  finned,  but  thou  gaveft  me 
I  became  feduced.  This  was  a  bold  and  open  accufat  on  ot  God, 

making  the  fountain  of  good  t  he  contriver  of  e\  1 /an  i  ^ 
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of  the  crime  an  abetter  of  the  fa&  prohibited.Snrely  his  mercy  was 
great  that  did  not  revenge  the  impeachment  of  his  judice;  And  his 
goodnefs  to  be  admired,  that  it  refuted  not  his  argument  in  the 
pimifhment  of  his  excufation,  cr  only  purfued  the  fird  tranlgredion 
without  a  penalty  of  this  the  fecond.  '  :  T'l 

The  third  was  that  of  Eve-,  The  Serpent  beguiled  me,  and  I  did 
eat.  In  which  reply  there  was  not  only  a  very  feeble  excufe,  but  an 
erroneous  tranflating  her  own  offence  upon  another.  Extenuating 
her  hn  front  that  which  was  an  aggravation,  that  is  to  excufe  the 
faff  at  ail,  much  more  upon  the  fuggedion  of  a  bead,  which  was 
before  in  the  drifted  terms  prohibited  by  her  God,  For  althongh  we 
now  do  hope  the  mercies  of  God  will  confider  Our  degenerated  in¬ 
tegrities  unto  fome  minoration  of  our  offences,  yet  had  not  the 
fincerity  of  our  fird  parents,  fo  colourable  expectations,  unto  whom 
the  commandment  was  but  fingle,  and  their  integrities  bed  able  to 
redd  the  motions  of  its  tranfgreflion.  And  therefore  fo  heinous  con¬ 
ceptions  have  rifen  hereof,that  fome  have  feenied  more  angry  there¬ 
with,  then  God  himfelf:  Being  fo  exafperated  with  the  offence,  as  to 
call  in  qneflion  their  falvation,and  todifpnte  the  eternal  punifhment 
oftheir  Maker.  Afluredly  with  better  reafon  may  poderity  accufe 
them  then  they  the  Serpent,  or  one  another;  and  the  difpleafure  of 
th e  Pelagians  mud  needs  be  irreconcilable,  who  peremptorily  main¬ 
taining  they  can  fulfill  the  whole  Law,  will  infatisfaftorily  con¬ 
demn  the  non-obfervation  of  one. 

The  fourth  was  that  fpeech  of  Cain  upon  the  demand  of  God, 
Where  is  thy  brother  ?  and  he  faid,  I  know  not.  In  which  ne¬ 
gation,  befide  the  open  impudence,  there  was  implied  a  notable 
error  t  for  returning  a  lie  unto  his  Maker,  and  prefuming  in  this 
manner  to  put  off  the  fearcher  of  hearts,  he  denied  the  omni- 
fciency  of  God,  where  unto  there  is  nothing  concealable.  The  an- 
fwerof  Satan  in  the  cafe  of  Job ,  had  more  of  truth,  wifdom  and 
reverence,  -then  this ;  Whence  coined  thou  Satan  ?  and  he  faid, 
from  comparing  of  the  Earth.  For  though  an  enemy  of  God,  and 
hater  of  all  Truth,  his  wifdom  will  hardly  permit  him  to  falfi- 
fie  with  the  All-mighty.  For  well  underdaiiding  the  omnifcience 
of  his  nature,  he  is  not  fo  ready  to  deceive  himfelf,  as  to  falfi- 
fie  unto  him  whofe  cognition  is  no  way  deludable.  And  there¬ 
fore  when  in  the  tentation  of  Chrid  he  played  upon  the  fallacy, 
.and  thought  to  decieve  the  Author  of  Truth,  the  method  of  this 
The  devil  proceeding  arofe  from  the  uncertainty  of  his  Divinity  ;  whereof 
knew  not  our  j)a(j  ]ie  j-eniaiued  affured,  he  had  continued  lilent  ;  nor  would 
Co^when  be  diferetion  attempt  fo  unfucceedable  a  temptation.  And  fo 
tempted  Dm.  again  at  the  lad  day,  when  our  offences  fhall  be  drawn  into  ac- 

compt,  the  fubtilty  of  that  hiqui.itor  fhall  not  prefent  unto  God 
a  bundle  of  calumnies  or  confutable  accusations;  but  will  difereet- 

:  ly 
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ly  offer  up  unto  his  Omnifciency,  acme  and  undeniable  lift  of  our 
tranfgreflions.  , 

The  fifth  is  anorher  reply  of  Cam  upon  the  denouncement  of  his 
cnrfe,  My  iniquity  is  greater  then  can  be  forgiven  :  For  fo  is  it 
cxprefledin  fome  Tranflations.  The  affection  was  not  onely  def- 
p crate,  but  the  conceit  erroneous ,  overthrowing  that  glorious 
Attribute  of  God,  his  Mercy,  and  conceiving  the  fin  of  murder 
unpardonable.  Which  how  great  foever,  is  not  above  the  repen- 
tance  of  man,  but  far  below  the  mercies  of  God,  and  was  ( as  fome 
conceive)  expiated  in  that  pnniffment  he  fuffered  temporally  for  it. 

There  are  but  two  examples  of  this  eiror  in  holy  Scripture,  and 
they  both  for  murder,  and  both  as  it  were  of  the  fame  perfon, 
for  Chrift  was  myftically  flain  in  Abel,  and  therefore  Cain  had  fome 
influence  on  Ins  death  as  well  as  Judas  •,  but  the  fin  had  a  different 
effect  on  Cain,  from  that  it  had  on  Judas',  and  nioft  that  fince 
have  fallen  into  it  ;  for  they  like  Judw  delire  death,  and  not  un- 
frequently  purfue  it  :  Cain  on  the  contrary  grew  afraid  thereof, 
and  obtained  a  fecurement  from  it.  Affuredly  if  his  difpair  continu¬ 
ed,  there  was  punifhment  enough  in  life,  and  Juftice  fufticient  in 
the  mercy  of  his  protection.  For  the  life  of  the  defperate  equals 
the  anxieties  of  death  ;  who  in  unceflant  inquietudes  but  a£t  the 
life  of  the  damned ,  and  anticipate  the  defolations  of  hell.  ’Tis  in¬ 
deed  a  fin  in  man,  but  a  punifhment  only  in  Devils,  who  offend  not 
God  but  aftliftthemfelves,  in  the  appointed  dffpair  of  his  mercies. 

Aqd  as  to  be  without  all  hope  is  the  affliction  of  the  damned,  fo  is 
it  the  happineffe  of  the  bleiTed  ;  who  haveing  their  expectations 
prefent,  are  not  diffracted  with  futurities.  So  is  it  alfo  their  felici¬ 
ty  to  have  no  Faith  5  for  enjoying  the  beatifical  vifioil,  there  is  no¬ 
thing  unto  them  inevid  entrant!  in  the  fruition  of  the  objeft  of  Faith, 
they  have  received  the  full  evacuation  of  it. 

The  laft  fpeech  was  that  of  Lantech,  I  ha  ve  flain  a  man  to  my 
wound,  and  a  young  man  to  my  hurt :  If  Cain  be  avenged  feven  fold, 
truly  Lantech  ieventy  and  feven  fold.  Now  herein  there  feems  to  be 
a  very  erroneous  Illation  5  from  the  indulgence  of  God  unto  Cam, 
concluding  an  immunity  unto  himfeifs  that  is,  a  regular  protection 
from  a  tingle  example,  and  an  exemption  from  punifhment  in  a  fact 
that  naturally  deferved  it.  The  Error  of  this  offendor  was  contra¬ 
ry  to  that  of  Cain,  whom  the  Rabbins  conceive  that  Lamecb  at  this 
time  killed.  He  defpaired  of  Gods  mercy  in  the  fame  FaCt,  where  Cain,  a*  ( 
this  prefumed  of  it ;  he  by  a  decollation  of  all  hope  annihilated  his  .  Chains 
mercy ,  this  by  an  immoderancy  thereof  deftroyed  his  Juftice. 

Though  the  fin  were  leffe,  the  error  was  as  great-,  For  as  it  is  u  n- Lamecb ,  Gen, 
true  that  his  mercy  will  not  forgive  offenders,  or  his  benignity  co-  4. 13, 
operate  to  their  converfions  •>  So  is  it  alfo  of  no  lefs  falfity  to  affirm 
his  juflice  will  not  exact  account  of  finuers,  or  punUfi  fuch  as  con¬ 
tinue  in  their  rrafgreffions.  1  bus 
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Tims  'may  we  perceive,  how  weakly  our  fathers  did  err  before 
the  Floud,  how  continually  and  upon  common  difcourfe  they  fell 
upon  errors  after, it  is  therefore  no  wonder  we  have  been  erroneous 
ever  fince ;  And  being  now  at  greateft  diftance  from  the  beginning 
of  error,  are  a  1  moil  loft  in  its  di/Jemination,  whofe  waies  are  boun- 
iefs,  and  confefte  no  circumfcription. 


. . .  ■ 
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CHAP.  III. 

Of  the  fecond  caufe  of  Popular  Errors ;  the  erroneous 

difpoption  of  the  people. 

1  *  ’*  *  •  .  *  *v  #  •  : 

i  •  r 

HAving  thus  declared  the  fallible  nature  of  man  even  from  his 
firft  produftion,  we  have  beheld  the  general  caufe  of  error.  But 
as  tor  popular  errors,  they  are  more  neerly  founded  upon  an  erro¬ 
neous  inclination  of  the  people  ;  as  being  the  moft  deceptable  part 
of  mankind,  and  ready  vvich  open  arms  to  receive  the  encroach¬ 
ments  of  error.  Which  condition  of  theirs  although  deduceable 
from  many  grounds,  yet  /hall  we  evidence  it  but  from  a  few,  and 
fuch  as  moft  neerly  and  undeniable  declare  their  natures. 

How  unequal  difcerners  of  truth  they  are,  and  openly  expofed 
r  unto  error,  will  firft  appear  from  their  unqualified  intellectuals, 
unable  to  umpire  the  difficulty  of  its  di/Tentions.  For  error  j  to 
fpeak  largely,  is  a  falfe  judgement  of  things,  or  an  a/Tent  unto  fal- 
iity.  Now  whether  the  objett  where  unco  they  deliver  up  their  af- 
fent  be  true  or  falfe,  they  are  incompetent  judges. 

For  the  afliired  truth  of  things  is  derived  from  the  principles  of 
knowledge,  and  caufes  which  determine  their  verities.  Where¬ 
of  their  uncultivated  underftandings ,  fcarce  holding  any  theory, 
they  are  but  bad  difcerners  of  verity ;  and  in  the  numerous  track  of 
error,  but  cafually  do  hit  the  point  and  unity  of  truth. 

Their  underftanding  is  fo  feeble  in  the  difcernment  of  falfities, 
and  averting  the  errors  of  reafon,  that  it  fubmitteth  unto  the  falla¬ 
cies  of  fenfe,and  is  unable  to  re&ifie  the  error  of  its  fenfations.  Thus 
*  the  greater  part  of  mankind  having  but  one  eye  of  fenfe  and 
reafon,  conceive  the  earth  far  bigger  then  the  Sun,  the  fixed  Stars 
le/Ier  then  the  Moon,  their  figures  plain,  and  their  fpaces  from 
earth  equidiftant.  For  thus  their  fenfe  informeth  them,  andhere- 
Arguments  of  in  their  reafon  cannot  i ettifie  them  ;  aiid  therefore  hopelefly  conti- 
fcmuive  quail-  nuingin  miftakes,  they  live  and  die  in  their  abfurdities ;  palling  their 
5E"  !‘Z~  tiaJes  in  perverted  apprehenfions,  and  conceptions  of  the  world,  de- 
on  vuig«l  rogatdry  unto  God  and  the  wifdom  of  the  creation, 

tapac  ties.  Again  being  fo  illiterate  in  the  point  of  intelleft,  and  their  fenfe 
-  '  •  •  .  '  fo 
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fo  incorre&ed,  they  are  farther  indifpoCed  ever  to  attain  uiv*  Arguments  ® 
to  truth,  as  commonly  proceeding  in  thofewayes,  which  have  moll  jP”" ^rc" 
reference  unto  fenfe,  and  wherein  there  lyeth  moll  notable  and  po-  vaij;ng  upon 
pillar  delulion.  vulgar  cafaei- 

f  or  being  unable  to  weild  the  intelle&ual  arms  of  reafon,  they  ties, 
are  fain  to  betake  themfelves  unto  wallers  and  the  blunter  weapons 
of  truth  ;  affe&ing  the  grofs  and  fenfible  waies  of  doftrine,  and  fuch 
as  will  not  conlift  with  ftriffc  and  fubtile  reafon.  Thus  unto  them 
a  piece  of  Pvhetorick  is  a  fufficienc  argument  of  Logick,  an  Apologue  Fable. 

-of  JEfop)  beyond  a  Syllogifm  in  Barbara ;  parables  then  proportions, 
and  proverbs  more  powerful  then  demonllrations.  And  there¬ 
fore  are  they  led  rather  by  example ,  then  precept ;  receiving  per- 
fwafious  from  vifible  inducements,  before  eleftnal  inftruttions. 

And  therefore  alfo  they  judge  of  humane  attions  by  the  event; 
for  being  imcapable  ©f  operable  circnmftances  ,  or  right¬ 
ly  to  judge  the  prudentiality  of  affairs,  they  onely  gaze  upon 
the  viiible  fuccefs ,  and  thereafter  condemn  or  cry  up  the  whole 
progreflion.  And  fo  from  this  ground  in  the  Lefture  of  hhly 
Scripture,  their  apprehenfions  are  commonly  confined  unto  the 
literal  fenfe  of  the  Text;  from  whence  have  enfued  the  grofs  and 
duller  fort  of  Herefies.  For  not  attaining  the  deuterofcopy ,  and 
fecond  intention  of  the  words,  they  are  fain  to  omit  their  Su- 
perconfequencies.  Coherencies,  Figures,  or  Tropologies ;  and  are 
not  fometinie'  perfwaded  by  fire  beyond  their  literalities.  And 
therefore  alfo  things  invilible ,  but  unto  intelle&ual  difcernments, 
to  humour  the  grofsnefs  of  their  comprehenfions,  have  been 
degraded  from  their  proper  forms,  and  God  himfelf  difhonoured 
-into  manual  exprdfions.  And  fo  likewife  being  unprovided ,  or 
unfufficient  for  higher  fpeculations,they  will  alwayes  betake  them¬ 
felves  unto  fenfible  reprefentations ,  and  can  hardly  be  reltramed 
the  dulnefs  of  Idolatry.  A  fin  or  folly  not  only  derogatory  unto 
God,  but  men ;  overthrowing  their  reafon ,  as  well  as  his  divinity. 

•In  brief,  a  reciprocation ,  or  rather  an  Inverfion  of  the  Creation; 
making  God  oneway,  as  he  made  vis  another  ;  that  is,  after  out 

Image,  as  he  made  us  after  his  own. 

Moreover,  their  underftanding  thus  weak  in  it  felf,  and  pervert¬ 
ed  by  fenfible  delufions,  is.  yet  farther  impaired  by  the  dominion  of 
their  appetite;  that  is  ,  the  irrational  -and  brutal  part  of  the  foul, 
which  lording  it  over  the  foveraign  faculty,  interrupts  the  actions 
of  that  noble  part,  and  choaks  thofe  tender  fparks, which  A'dam  hath 
left  them  of  reafon.  And  therefore  they  do  not  onely  {warm  with 
errors ,  but  vices  depending  thereon.  Thus  they  commonly  affett 
no  man  any  further  then  he  deferts.  his  reafotv,  or  complies 
with  their  aberrancies.  Hence  they  imbrace  not  vertue  for  it  lelf, 
but  its  reward  ;  and  the  argument  from  pleafure  or  uti- 
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lity  is  far  more  powerful!,  then  that  from  vertuous  honefty :  which 
Mahomet  m:.l  his  contrivers  well  underftood,  when  he  fet  out  the  fe¬ 
licity  of  h  is  heaven,  by  the  contentments  of  flelh,  and  the  delights 
of  fenfe ,  {lightly  pa  ling  over  the  accomplifhment  of  the  foul,  and 
\  he  beatitude  of  that  part  which  earth  and  vifibilities  too  weakly  af- 
feft.  But  the  wifdoni  of  our  Saviour,  and  the  fimplicity  of  his  truth 
proceeded  another  way;  defying  the  popular  provisions  of  happinefle 
from  feniible  expe&ations  ;  placing  his  felieity  in  things  remov- 
Jul'm.  f'd  from  fenfe,  and  the  intellectual  enjoyment  of  God.'  And  there¬ 
fore  the  doCtrine  of  the  one  was  never  afraid  of  Univeriities,  or 
endeavoured  the  banifhment  of  learning  like  the  other.  And 
though  Galen  doth  fometime  nibble  at  Mofes,  and  belide  the  A- 
pottate  C  hr  ft  i  an,  fome  Heathens  have  queftioned  his  Philofophi- 
cal  part  or  treaty  of  the  Creation  :  Yet  is  there  furely  no  re& 
fonable  Pagan,  that  will  not  admire  the  rationall  and  well  groan¬ 
ed  precepts  of  Chrift  ;  whofe  life ,  as  it  was  conformable  unto 
his  doCtrine,  fo  was  that  unto  the  higheft  rules  of  reafon  ;  and  rnuft 
therefore  flourilh  in  the  advancement  of  learning,  and  the  perfe¬ 
ction  of  parts  beft  able  to  comprehend  it...  •  ,  '  9 

Again,  Their  individual  imperfections  being  great,  they  are 
moreover  enlarged  by  their  aggregation  •>  and  being  erroneous  in 
their  {ingle  numbers  once  hudled  together,  they  will  be  error  it 
felf.  For  beins  a  confufion  of  knaves  and  fools,  and  a  farragi- 
nous  concurrence  of  all  conditions,  tempers ,  fex ,  an  ages  ;  it 
is  but  natural  if  their  determinations  be  monftrous,  and  many 
waies  inconiiftent  with  truth.  And  therefore  wife  men  have  a!- 
waies  applauded  their  own  judgement,  in  the  contradiction  cl 
that  of  the  people  ;  and  their  fobereft  adverfaries,  have  ever 
afforded  them  the  ftile  of  fools  and  mad  men  ;  and  to  fpeak 
impartially,  their  aCtions  have  often  made  good  thefe  Epitkites . 
w,,*  fani  tffe  Had  Q relies  been  Judge,  he  would  not  have  acquitted  that  Lyjirian 
bemMs,  non  rabble  of  madueffe,  who  upon  a  vifible  miracle,  falling  into  fo 
/»’  jurat  O-  liigh  a  conceit  of  Pan/  and  Barnabas ,  that  they  termed  the  on  : 
Wcu  Jupiter ,  the  other  Mercurius  ;  that  they  brought  oxen  and  gar¬ 

lands,  and  were  hardly  reftrained  from  facri  icing  unto  them; 
did  notwithftanding'  fuddenly  after  fall  upon  Paul ,  and  having 
Honed  [.him  drew  him  for  dead  our  of  the  city..  It  might 

have  hazarded  the  fides  of  'Democritus >  had  he  been  prefent  at 

that  tumult  of  Demetrius  ;  when  the  people  flocking  together 
in  great  numbers  ,  fome  cryed  one  thing  ,  and  fome  another, 
and  the  aflembly  was  confufed ,  and  the  molt  part  knew  not 
wherefore  they  were  come  together ;  notwithftanding,  all  with 
one  voice  for  the  fpace  of  two  hours  cried  out,  great  is  Diana 
of  the  Ephefians.  It  had  overcome  the  patience  of  Job,  as  it  did  the 
raeeknefle  of  Mofes ,  and  would  furely  have  mattered-  any ,  but 
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the  longanimity  and  la  fling  fnfferance  of  God  ;  Had  they  beheld 
the  murfnie  in  the  wildernefle  ,  when  after  ten  great  miracles  in 
JEgypt ,  and  tome  -in  the  fame  place,  they  melted  down  their 
ftoln  ear-rings  into  a  calf,  and  monftroufly  cryed  out :  Thefe  are 
thy  gods  O  Ifrael ,  that  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  JEgypt. 

It  much  accufeth  the  impatience  of  Peter ,  who  could  not  endure 
the  ftaves  of  the  multitude,  and  is  the  greateft  example  of  lenity 
in  cur  Saviour,  when  he  deiired  of  God  for giveneffe  unto  thofe, 
who  having  one  day  brought  him  into  the  City  in  triumph,  did 
prefently  after,  aft  all  difhonour  upon  him ,  and  nothing  could  be 
heard  but  Crvcifige  in  their  courts.  Certainly  he  that  coniidereth 
thefe  things  in  Gods  peculiar  people,will  ealily  difcern  how  little  oi- 
truth  there  is  in  the  wayes  of  the  multitude  ;  and  though  forne- 
times  they  are  flattered  with  that  Apborifm,  will  hardly  believe  the 
voice  of  the  people  to  be  the  voice  of  God. 

Laftly ,  Being  thus  divided  from  truth  in  themfelves,  they 
are  yet  f  her  removed  by  advenient  deception.  For  true  it  is 
(and  I  hope  I  {hall  hot  offend  their  vulgarities, )  if  I  fay  they  are 
daily  mocker;  into  error  by  fubder  devifors  ,  and  have  been  ex¬ 
prefly  deluded  by  all  profeffions  and  ages.  Thus  the  Priejis  of 
Elder  time,  have  put  upon  them  many  incredible  conceits,  not 
only  deluding  their  apprehenfions  with  Ariolation,  South-fay¬ 
ing  and  fuch  oblique  Idolatries,  but  winning  their  credulities 
unto  the  literal  and  down-right  adorement  of  Cats,  Lizzards:  and 
{Beetles.  And  thus  alfo  in  fome  Ghriftian  Churches,  wherein  is 
prefumed  an  irreprovable  truth,  if  all  be  true  that  is  fufpefted, 

•or  half  what  is  related,  there  have  not  wanted  many  ftrange  de¬ 
ceptions,  and  fome  thereof  are  ilill  confeffed  by  the  name  of  pious 
frauds.  Thus  ‘jtbeudas  an  Impolior  was  able  to  lead  away  four 
•thoufand  into  the  wildernefle,  and  the  delufions  of  Mahomet  al- 
moft  the  fourth  part  of  mankinds.  Thus  all  herefies,  how  grofs 
loever,  have  found  a  welcome  with  the  people.  For  thus,  many 
of  the  jews  were  wrought  into  belief  that  Herod  was  the  Mef- 
fiM-,  and  David  George  of  Leyden  and  Arden ,  were  not  without 
a  party  amongft  the  people,  who  maintained  the  fame  opinion  of 
themfelves  almoftin  our  dayes. 

Phyfitians  (many  at  leaft  that  make  profefllon  thereof)  bende 
divers  lefs  difcoverable  waies  of  fraud ,  have  made  them  believe,  Authors 
there  is  the  book  of  fate ,  or  the  power  of  Aarons  breft-plate  ill;ce,Vrurc  up°on 
Urines.  And  therefore  hereunto  they  have  recourfe,  as  unto  the  ju<jgenier« 
Oracle  of  life,  the  great  determinator  of  virginity,  conception,  by  Urine, 
fertility,  and  the  infcrutable  infirmities  of  the  whole  body.  For 
as  though  there  were  a  feminalicy  in  Urine,  or  that  like  the  feed 
it  carried  with  it  the  Idea  of  every  pai  r,  they  fooiiflily  conceive, 
vyevinbly  behold  thbrein  the  Anatomy  of  every  particle,  and  can 
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thereby  indigitate  their  difeafes :  And  running  into  any  demands., 
expeft  from  us  a  bidden  resolution  in  things,  whereon  the  Devil  of 
Delphos  would  demurrjand  we  know  hath  taken  refpite  of  Some  dayes 
to  anfwer  ealier  queftions.  -  '  T"‘  > 

Saltimbalcoes ,  Quacksalvers ,  and  Charlatans  ,  deceive  them  in 
lower  degrees.  Were  JEfop  alive,  the  Piazza  and  Pont-Ncuf  could 
not  but  (peak  their  fallacies;  mean  while  there  are  too  many, 
whofe  cries  cannot  conceal  their  mifehief.  For  their  impoftures 
are  full  of  cruelty,  and  worfe  then  any  other ;  deluding  not  on¬ 
ly  unto  pecuniary  defraudations,  but  the  irreparable  deceit  of 
death. 

Allrologers ,  which  pretend  to  be  of  Cal  ala  with  the  liars  (Such 
I  mean  as  abufe  that  worthy  Enquiry;  have  not  been  wanting  in 
their  deceptions  ;  who  having  won  their  belief  unto  principles 
whereof  they  make  great  doubt  themfelves,  have  made  them  be¬ 
lieve  that  arbitrary  events  below,  have  neceflary  caufes,  above; 
whereupon  their  credulities  aflent  unto  any  prognofticks  ;  and 
daily  fwallow  the  prediftions  of  men,  which  conlidering  the  inde- 
pendencie  of  their  caufes,  and  contingencie  in  their  events,  are 
only  in  the  prefcience  of  God. 

Fortune-tellers,  Juglers,  Geomancers,  and  the  like  incantatory 
impodors ,  though  commonly  men  of  inferiour  rank  ,  and  from 
whom  without  illumination  they  can  expeft  no  more  then  from 
themfelves,  do  daily  and  profeffedly  delude  them.  Unto  whom 
(what  is  deplorable  in  men  and  Chridians)  too  many  applying 
themfelves ;  betwixt  j eft  and  earned,  betray  the  caufe  of  truth, 
and  infenfibly  make  up  the  legionary  body  of  error. 

.  Statijls  and  Politicians ,  unto  whom  Ragione  di  Stato  ,  is  the 
firft  conliderable ,  as  though  it  were  their  bulinefie  to  deceive, 
the  people;  as  a  maxime,  do  hold,  that  truth  is  to  be  concealed 
from  them  ;  urto  whom  although  they  reveal  the  viiible  deligne, 
yet  do  they  commonly  conceal  the  eapitall  intention.  And  there¬ 
fore  have  they  ever  been  the  indriiments  of  great  defignes,  yec 
Seldom  underdood  the  true  intention  of  any;  accomplishing  the 
drifts  of  wifer  heads,  as  in  animate  and  ignorant  Agents,  the  ge¬ 
neral  deligne  of  the  world;  who  though  in  Some  latitude  of  fenfe, 
and  in  a  natural  cognition  perform  their  proper  aftions,  yet  do 
they  unknowingly  concur  unto  higher  ends,  and  blindly  advance 
the  great  intention  of  nature.  Now  how  far  they  may  be  kept 
in  ignorance  a  great  example  there  is  in  the  people  of  Rome ;  who 
never  knew  the  true  and  proper  name  of  their  own  City.  For 
belide  that  common  appellation  recived  by  the  Citizens,  it  had 
a  proper  anil  Secret  name  concealed  from  them  :  Cups  alterum 
mmen  dicere  fecretis  Ceremoniarum  nefas  habetur ,  faith  Plinie  ;  left 
die  name  thereof  being  difcoYered  unto  their  enemies,  their  Pe- 
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nates  and  Patronal  Gods,  might  be  called  forth  by  charms  and 
incantations.  For  according  unto  the  tradition  of  Magitians^  the 
tutelary  fpirits  will  not  remove  at  common  appellations,  but  at 
the  proper  names  of  things  whereunto  they  are  proteCtors. 

Thus  having  been  deceived  by  thcmfelves- and  continually  de¬ 
luded  by  others,  they  muft  needs  be  fluffed  with  errors,  and  even 
over-run  with  thefe  inferiour  falfities  •,  whereunto  whofoever  fhall 
refign  their  reafons,  either  from  the  root  of  deceit  in  themfelves, 
or  inability  to  relift  fuch  trivial  ingannations  from  others ,  al¬ 
though  their  condition  and  fortunes  may  place  them  many  Spheres 
above  the  multitude  $  yet  are  they  ftill  within  the  line  of  vulgarity, 
and  Democratical  enemies  of  truth. 


C  H  A  P.  IV. 

Of  the  nearer  and  more  Immediate  Caufes  of  popular  errors ,  both  in 
the  wifer  and  common  fort,  Mifupprehenfion3  Fallacy  or  falfe  de- 
duBi'cn ,  Credulity ,  Supinity ,  adherence  unto  Antiquity  Tradition  - 
and  Author  it  ie.  ,  ' 

^r  \ 

'  '  1  j 

He  firftis  a  miftake,or  a  nijfconception  of  things,  either  in  their 
H  apprehenfions,  or  fecondary  relations.  So  Eve  miftoo.t  the 
Commandment ,  either  from  the  immediate  injunction  of  God, 
or  from  the  fecondary  narration  of  her  husband.  So  might  the 
Difciplcs  miftake  o jr  baviour5  in  his  aufvver  unco  Peter  concern- 
£c! le  death  of  John,  as  is  delivered,  John  2U  Veter  feeing  John, 
fakh  unto  Jefus>  Lord  *  and  what  fhall  this  man  do  >  Jejus  faiths 
If  I  will,  that  he  tarry  till  I  come,  what  is  that  unto  thee  5  Then 
went  this  faying  abroad  among  the  brethren,  that  that  Difciple 
fhould  not  die.  Thus  began  the  conceit  and  opinion  of  the  Cen-  The  belief  of 
tavres':  that  is,  in  the  miftake  of  the  firft  beholders, as  is  declared  &muns. 
by  Servius  j  when  forne  young  Theffalians  on  horfeback  were  be-  J!le"ce  occa* 
held  afar  off,  while  their  horfes  wacered,  that  is,while  their  heads,  *‘ed’ 
were  depreffed,  they  were  conceived  by  the  firft  Spectators,  to  be 
but  one  animal ;  and  anfwerable  hereunto  have  their  pictures  been 
drawn  ever  lince. 

/^nd  aS  fimple  miftakes  commonly  beget  fallacies,  io  men  relt 
not  in  falfe  apprehenfinous,  without  abfurd  and  inconfequent  de¬ 
ductions  from  fallacious  foundations,  and  mifapprehended  medi¬ 
ums,  ereCting  conclufions  no  way  inferrible  from  their  preimfes.  • 

Now  the  fallacies  whereby  men  deceive  others,' and  are  deceived 
themfelves,the  Antients  have  divided  into  V  erbail  and  R call.  Of  the 

Verba!  1,  and  fuch  as  conclude  from  miftakes  of  rhe  word,  although 

J  *  rhere. 
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'  there  be  no  lefs  thenlix,  yet  are  there  but  two  thereof  worthy  one 
noiation;and  unto  which  the  reft  may  be  referred  5  that  is  the  falla¬ 
cy  of  Equivocation  and  Amphibologie  ;  which  conclude  from  the 
/’Equivocation  ambiguity  of  fome  one  word,  or  the  ambiguous  iyntaxis  of  many 
tof-  A;TPh  '  Put  together.  Front  this  fallacy  zrofe  that  calamitous  error  of  the 
thc^dfier."  Jews  mifappreh ending  the  Prophedes  of  their  Meffias,  and  ex- 
’ .  pounding  them  alwaies  unto  literal  and  temporal  expectations.  By 
Vytbeg'ras  his  this  way  many  errors  crept  in  and  perverted  the  doftrine  of  Pytha- 
Ailcgorical  goras3  whilft  men  received  his  precepts  in  a  different  fenfe  from  his 
^alT^d”  ’rao'  intention;  converting  Metaphors  inco  proprieties,  and  receiving  as 
a  ist  •  literal  expreffions,  obfcure  and  involved  truths.  Thus  when  he  en- 

joyned  his  Difciples,  an  abftinence  from  beans,  many  conceived 
they  were  with  feverity  debarred  the  _ufe  of  that  pulfe  ;  which  not- 
vvithftanding  could  not  be  his  meaning  ;  for  as  Ariftoxenus  who 
wrote  his  life,  averreth,  he  delighted  much  in  that  kind  of  food 
himfelf.  But  herein  as  -Plutarch  obfervech,  he  had  no  other  intenti- 

'  .  ’  on,  then  to  didwade  men  from  Magiftracy,  or  undertaking  the  pub¬ 
like  offices  of  Hate;  for  by  beans  were  the  Magift  rates  eleCted  in 
*  fome  parts  of  Greece ;  and  after  his  daies,  we  read  in  Thucydides 

of  the  Counfel  of  the  bean  in  Athens.  The  fame  word  alfo  in 
xurt/y.<v^  Avc.  Greek  noth  fig-nine  a  Te.fi cl e,  and  hath  been  thought  by  fome  an 

injunction  only  of  continency ,  as  Aul.  Cell  ins  hath  expounded, 
and  as  Empedocles  may  alfo  be  interpreted  :  that  is  Eefliculis  mi- 
feri  d extras  fukducite  ;  and  might  be  the  original  intention  of  Pj- 
thagaras ;  as  having  a  notable  hint  hereof  in  Beans,  from  the  natural 
lignature  of  the  venereal  organs  of  both  Sexes.  Again,  his  injun- 
.ftion  is,  not  to  harbour  Swallows  in  our  houfes  :  Whofe  advice 
notwithftanding  we  do  not  contemn,  who  daily  admit  and  che- 
rilh  them  :  For  herein  a  caution  is  only  implied,  not  to  entertain 
ungratefull .and  thanklefs  perfons,  which  like  the  Swallow  are  no 
-way  commodious  unto  us;  but  having  made  ufe  of  our  habitati¬ 
ons,  and  (erved  their  own  turns,  forfake  us.  So  he  commands  to  de¬ 
face  the  print  of  a  cauldron  in  the  allies ,  after  it  hath  boiled. 
Which  ilriCtiy  to  obferve  were  condemnable  fuperftition :  For  here¬ 
by  he  covertly  advifeth  us  nor  to  perfevere  in  anger  ;  but  after  our 
choler  hath  boyled,to  retain  no  imp reffion  t hereof.  In  the  like  fenfe 
are  tobe  received,  when  he  advifeth  Iiis  Difciples  to  give  the  rbffit 
hand  but  to  few,  to  put  no  viands  in  a  chamber-pot,  not  to  pafs 
over  a  balance,  not  to  rake  up  fire  with  afword,  or  pifsa^ainft  the 
•Sun.  Which  enigmatical  deliveries  comprehend  ufefull  verities, but 

being  mi/laken  by  literal  Expolltors  at  the  fir  ft,  they  have  been  mif- 
underftood  by  molt  fince,  and  may  be  occalion  of  error  to  verbal 
capacities  for  ever.  r  f  M'  lMl 

1  his  fallacy  in  the  firlt  delufion  Satan  put  upon  Eve  and  his 
whole  tentation  might  be  the  fame  continued  ;  fo  when  he  faid.  Ye 
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(hall  not  die,  that  was  in  his  equivocation,  ye  /hall  not  incur  a  pre- 
fent  death,  or  a  deftru&ion  immediatly  enfuing  your  tranfgrefiion. 
Your  eyes  /hall  be  opened-,  that  is,  not  to  the  enlargement  of 
your  knowledge,  but  difcoveryof  your  /hame  and  proper  confu- 
lion  You  /hall  know  good  and  evil ;  that  is ,  you  fliall  have 
knowledge  of  good  by  it  its  privation,  but  cognifance  of  evil 
by  fenfe  and  vilible  experience.  And  the  fame  fallacy  or  way 
of  deceir  fo  well  fucceeding  -in  Paradife ,  he  continued  in  his 
Oracles  through  all  the  world.  Which  had  not  men  more 
warily  underftood,  they  might  have  performed  many  afts  in- 
conliitent  with  his  intention.  Brutus  might  have  made  haft  with 
‘Taro l  ine  to  have  killed  his  own  Mother.  The  Athenians  might 
have  built  them  wooden  walls,  or  doubled  the  Altar  at  Dcl~ 

The  circle  of  this  fallacy  is  very  large;  and  herein  may  be 
comprifed  all  Ironical  miftakes,  for  intended  expreflions  receiv¬ 
ing  inverted  lignitications ;  all  deductions  from  Metaphors,  Fa¬ 
rabi  es,  Allegories,  unto  real  and  rigid  interpretations.  Where¬ 
by  have  rifen  not  only  popular  erros  in  Philofophy,  but  vulgar 
and  fenfiefi  Her  dies  in  Divinity  ;  as  will  be  evident  unto  any  that 
/hall  examine  their  foundations,  as  they  ftand  related  by  EpiphaM-  Di 
us,  A'fiin ,  or  Prateolus. 

Other  waies  there  are  of  deceit ;  which  confift  not  in  falfe  ap¬ 
prehension  of  woj-ds,  that  is,  verbal  expreffions  or  fentendal  figni- 
fications  ,  but  fraudulent  deductions,  or  inconfequent  illations, 
from  a  falfe  conception  of  things.  Of  thefe  extradiftionary  and 
real  fallacies,  Arijtotle  and  Logicians  make  in  number  fix,  but  we 
obferve  that  men  are  moft  commonly  deceived  by  four  thereof : 
thofe  are  Fetitio  principii .  A  diT:o  fecundum  quid  ad  dictum  fimpUci- 
ur.  A  non  caufa  pro  caufa.  And  fallacia  confequentis. 

Thefirftis,  Petitio  principii.  Which  fallacie  is  commited,  when 
a  queftion  is  made  a  medium,  or  we  aftiimea  medium  at  granted , 
whereof  we  remain  as  unfatisfied  of  the  queftion.  Briefly,  where 
that  is  a/Tumed  as  a  principle,  to  prove  another  thing,  which  is 
not  conceded  as  true  it  felf.  By  this  fallacie  was  Eve  deceived, 
when /lie  took  for  granted,  the  falfe  aflertion  of  the  Devil;  ye 
fliall  not  furely  die,  for  God  doth  know  that  in  the  day  ye  fliall 
eat  thereof,  your  eyes  lhall  be  opened,  and  you  fliall  be  as  Gods. 
Which  was  but  a  bare  affirmation  of  Satan,  without  proof  or  pro¬ 
bable  inducement,  contrary  unto  the  command  of  God  and  for¬ 
mer  bt  lief  of  her  felf.  And  this  was  the  Logic's  of  the  Jews  when 
they  accufed  our  Saviour  unto  Pi  late ;  who  demanding  a  reafonable 
impeachment,  or  the  allegation  of  fome  crime  worthy  of  condem¬ 
nation;  they  only  replied,  if  he  had  not  been  worthy  of  death,  we 
would  not  have  brought  him  before  thee.  Wherein  there  was  nei- 
•'  ther. 
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ther  acciifatioii  of  the  perfon,  nor  fadsfa&ion  of  the  Judge  5  Who 
well  muierilood  a  bate  acctifacion  was  no  preemption  of  guilt,  and 
the  clamours  of  the  people  no  acculation  at  all.  The  fame  fallacie 
is  fometime  ufed  in  the  difpute,  between  Job  and  his  friends  ;  they 
often  taking  that  for  granted  which  afterward  he  difproveth. 

The  fecond  is  A  ditto  fecund  uni  quid  ad  dittum Jiwplciter,  when 
from  that  which  is  but  true  in  a  qualified  fenfe,an  inconditional  and 
abfolute  verity  is  inferred  ;  transferring  the  fpecial  confideration  of 
things  unto  their  general  acceptions,  or  concluding  from  their  ftriffc 
acception,  unto  that  without  all  limitation.  This  fallacie  men  com¬ 
mit  when  they  argue  from  a  particular  to  a  general  5  as  when  we 
conclude  the  vices  or  qualities  of  a  few  upon  a  whole  Nation-.  Or 
from  a  part  unto  the  whole  .  Thus  the  Devil  argued  with  ourAa- 
viour,  and  by  this  he  would  perfwade  him  he  might  be  fecure,  ifhe 
call  himfelf  from  the  Pinacle  :  For  faid  he,  it  is  written,  he  fhall 
give  his  Angels  charge  concerning  thee,  and  in  their  hands  they 
ihall  beare  thee  up,  leaf!  at  any  time  thou  dafh  thy  foot  againft  a 
ftone .  But  this  illation  was  fallacious,  leaving  out  part  of  the  text , 
Tfal.  91.  He  (hall  keep  thee  in  allthywaies;  that  is,  in  the  waies  of  righte- 

oufnefs,  and  not  of  rail)  attempts :  fo  he  urged  a  part  for  the  whole, 
and  inferred  more  in  the  conclufion,  then  was  contained  in  the 
premifes .  By  the  fame  fallacie  we  proceed,  when  we  conclude  from 
the  fignunto  the  thing  fignified.  By  this  incroachment  Idolatry  firft 
crept  in,  men  converting  the  fymbolical  life  of  Idols  into  their 
proper  worfhip,  and  receiving  the  reprefentation  of  things  as  the 
fubitance  and  thing  it  fclf.  So  the  ftatue  of  Belus  at  firft  erefted  in 
his  meniory,  was  in  after  times  adored  as  a  Divinity.  Andfoalfo 
in  the  Sacrament  of  the  Eucharift,  the  bread  and  wine  which  were 
The  Original  but  the  lignals  or  vifible  figns,  were  made  the  things  iignificd,  and 
idolatry,  worfhipped  as  the  body  of  Chrift.  And  hereby  generally  men  are 
deceived  that  take  things  fpoken  in  fome  latitude  without  any  at 
all.  Hereby  the  Jews  were  deceived  concerning  the  commandment 
cfthe  Sabbath,  acculing  our  Saviour  for  healing  the  lick,  and  his 
Difciples  for  plucking  the  ears  of  corn  upon  that  day.  And  by  this 
deplorable  niiltake  they  were  deceived  unto  deftruftion,  upon  the  af-  ' 
fiiult  of  Pompey  the  great  made  upon  that  day,by  whofe  fuperftitious 
obfervation  they  could  not  defend  themfelves,  or  perform  any  la- 
Thc  Mcowi  Four  whatever.  ‘  -WM 

endures  nei-  The  third  is  A  non  caufa  pro  caufa3  when  thatis  pretended  fora 
rher  wine  ret  caufe  which  is  not,  or  not  in  that  fenfe  which  is  inferred.  Upon 
,.llniverficic>.  this/c©nfequence  the  law  of  Mahomet  fobirds  the  nfe  of  wine,  and 

his  fucceflors aboliihed  Univeriities.  By  thisalfo  many Chriftians 
have  condemned  literature,  mifunderftanding  the  counfel  of  Saint 
Paule,  who  advifeth  no  fiirther  then  to  beware  of  philofophy.  On 
-this  foundai  ion  were  built  the  conclulious  of  Southfayers  in  their 
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Aviguriall,  and! ripudiary  divinations;  collecting  prefages  from 
voice  or  food  of  birds,  and  conjoining  events  unto  caufes  of  no 
connexion.  Hereupon  alfo  are  grounded  the  grofs  miftakes,  in 
the  cure  of  many  diteafes  ;  not  onelyfrom  the  laft  medicine,  and 
iympathetical  Receipts,  but  amulets,  charms,  and  all  incantatory 
applications;  deriving  effeCt i  not  only  from  inconcurring  caufes, 
but  things  devoid  of  all  efficiency  whatever. 

The  fourth  is  the  fallacie  of  the  confequent;  which  if  liriCtly 
taken,  may  be  a  fallacious  illation  in  reference  unto  antecedencie, 
or  confequencie ;  as  to  conclude  from  the  politionof  the  antece¬ 
dent,  unto  the  polition  of  the  confequent,  or  from  the  reniotion 
of  the  confequent  to  the  remotion  of  the  antecedent.  Thirs  is  ufually 
committed,  when  in  connexed  propoiitions  the  terms  adhere  con¬ 
tingently,  This  is  frequent  in  Oratorie  illations ;  and  thus  the 
Fharifees ,  becanfe  he  converied  with  Publicans  and  Sinners  ,  accu- 
ied  the  holinefs  of  Chrift.  But  if  this  fallacie  be  largely  taken,  it 
is  committed  in  any  vicious  illation,  offending  the  rules  of  good 
confequence ;  and  fo  it  may  be  very  large,  and  comprehend  all 
falfe  illations  againft  the  fetled  laws  of  Logick.  But  the  moft  nfual 
inconfequencies  are  from  particulars,  from  negatives,  and  from 
affirmative  conclnhons  in  the  fecond  figure,  wherein  indeed  offences, 
are  moft  frequent,  and  their  difcoveries  not  difficult. 
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Third  caufe  of  common  Errors  is  the  Credulity  of  men,  that 
,  is,  aneafie  affent,  to  what  is  obtruded,  ora  believing  at  firft 
ear  what  is  delivered  by  others.  This  is  a  weaknefs  in  the  under- 
ftanding,  without  examination  affenting  unto  things,  which  from 
their  natures  and  caufes  do  carry  no  perfwalion  3  whereby  men 
often  fwallow  falfities  for  truths  ,  dubiolities  for  certainties ,  fe- 
fibilities  for  pod  hi  ii  ties ,  and  things  impoffible  as  poffibilities 
themfelves.  Which,  though  a  weakneffe  of  the  Intellett,  and 
moft  discoverable  in  vulgar  heads,,  yet  hath  it  fometime  fallen 
upon  wifer  brains,  and  great  advancers  of  Truth.  Thus  many 
wife  Athenians  fo  far  forgot  their  Philofophy,  and  the  nature  of 
humane  production,  that  thy  defeended  unto  beliefs,  the  origi- 
nall  of  their  Nation  was  from  the  Earth  ,  and  had  no  other 
beginning  then  the  feminalitie  and  wombe  of  their  great  Mo¬ 
ther.  Tints  is  it  not  without  wonder,  how  thofe  learned  Ara- 
bicks  fo  tamely  delivered  up  their  belief  unto  the  abfirrdities 
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of  the  Alcoran.'  How  the  noble  Geher ,  Avicenna ,  and  Almanza  ^ 
fhould  reft  fatislied  in  the  nature  and  caufes  of  earthquakes ,  deli- 
vered from  the  doftrine  of  their  Prophet  3  that  is ,  from  the  motion 
of  a  great  Bull,  upon  whofe  horns  all  the  earth  is  poifed.  How  their 
faith's  could- decline  fo  low  ,  as  to  concede  their  generations  in  hea- 
ven,to  be  made  by  the  fmell  of  a  Citron, or  that  the  felicity  of  their 
Paradife  fhould  confift  in  a  Jubile  of  copulation  ,  that  is,  a  coition 
of  one  a  ft  prolonged  unto  fifty  years.  Thus  is  it  almoft  beyond  won¬ 
der,  how  the  belief  of  reafonable  creatures,  fhould  ever  fubmit  unto 
Idolatry  :  And  the  credulity  of  thofe  men  fcarce  credible  ( without 
preemption  of  a  fecond  fall)  who  could  believe  a  Deity  in  the  work 
of  their  own  hands.For  although  in  that  ancient  and  difFufed  adorati¬ 
on  of  Idols,  unto  the  Priejis  and  fubtiler  heads ;  the  worfhip  perhaps 
might  be  fymbolical ,  and  as  thofe  Images  fome  way  related  unto 
their  Deities  3  yet  was  the  Idolatry  dir  eft  and  down-right  in  the 
people 3  whofe  credulity  is  illimitable  ;  who  may  be  made  believe 
that  any  thing  is  God  3  and  may  be  made  believe  there  is  no  God  at 
all. 

And  as  credulity  is  thecaufe  of  Error,  fo  incredulity  oftentimes 
of  not  enjoying  truth  3  and  that  not  onely  an  obflinate  incredulity, 
Obfiinatc  and  whereby  we  will  not  acknowledge  aflent  unto  what  is  reafonably  in- 
inational  ferred,  but  any  Academical  refervation  in  matters  of  eafie  truth ,  or 

Scepticifin  rather  fceptical  infidelity  againft  the  evidence  of  reafon  and  fen fe. 

T-'ftly  ccnfu-  por  thefe  are  conceptions  befalling  wife  men ,  as  abfurd  as  the  ap- 

prehenfions  of  fools ,  and  the  credulity  of  the  people  which  promif- 
cuoufly  fwallow  any  thing.  For  this  is  not  onely  derogatory  unto 
the  wifdomof  God ,  who  hath  propofed  the  world  unto  our  know 
ledge  ,  and  thereby  the  notion  of  himfelf  3  but  alfo  detraftory  unto 
the  intelleft ,  and  fen  fe  of  man  exprefledly  difpofed  for  that  inquifi- 
tion.  And  therefore,  hoc  tantunt  fcio  ,  quod  nihil  feio  ,  is  not  to  be 
received  in  an  abfolute  fenfe,  but  is  comparatively  exprefTed  unto 
the  number  of  things  whereof  our  knowledge  is  ignorant.  Nor 
will  it  aquit  the  infatisfaftion  of  thofe  which  quarrel  with  all 
things,  ordifputeof  matters,  concerning  whofe  verities  we  have 
conviftion  from  reafon,  or  decilion  from  the  inerrable  and  requisite 
conductions  of  fenfe.  And  therefore  if  any  affirm  the  earth  doth 
move,  and  will  not  believe  with  us,  it  ftandeth  dill;  becaufe  he  hath 
probable  reafons  for  it,  and  I  no  infallible  fenfe,  nor  reafon  againft 
it  ,  I  will  not  quarrel  with  his  after  tioft.  But  if  like  Zew  he  ffiall 
walk  about,  and  yet  deny  there  is  any  motion  in  nature;  Purely  that 
man  was  conftituted  for  Anticera  ,  and  were  a  fit  companion  for 
thofe,  who  having  a  conceit  they  are  dead ,  cannot  be  convifted 
into  the  fociety  of  the  living. 

The  fourth  is  a  fupinity  or  negleft  of  enquiry  ,  even  of  matters 
Whereof we  doubt;  rather  believing,  then  going  to  fee,  or  doubting 
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with  cafe  and  gratis ,  then  believing  with  difficulty  or  ptirchafe. 
Wherby,either  from  a  temperamental  in  a&ivity,we  are  unready  to 
put  in  execution  the  fuggeftions  or  diftates  of  reafon ;  or  by  a  con¬ 
tent  and  acquiefcenfe  in  every  fpecies  of  truth ,  we  embrace  the 
fhadow  thereof,  or  fo  much  as  may  palliate  its  juft  and  fubftancial 
acquirements.  Had  our  fore-Fathers  fat  down  in  tliefe  refolutions, 
or  had  their  ciuiofitiesbeen  fedentary,  who  purfued  the  knowledge 
of  things  through  all  the  corners  of  nature ,  the  face  of  truth  had 
been  obfcure  unto  us,  whofe  luftre  in  fome  part  their  induftries  have 
revealed.  •  - 

Certainly  the  fweat  of  their  Labours  was  not  fait  unto  them,  and 
they  took  delight  in  the  duft  of  their  endeavours.  Forqueftion- 
lefs  in  knowledge  there  is  no  (lender  difficulty,  and  truth  which 
wile  men  fay  doth  lye  in  a  well ,  is  not  recoverable  but  by  exantla- 
tion.  It  were  fome  extenuation  of  the  curfe  ,  if  infndore  vultus  tui 
were  confinable  unto  corporal  exercitations,  and  there  ftill  remained 
a  Paradife  or  unthorny  place  of  knowledge.  But  now  our  under- 
ftandings  being  eclipfed,  as  well  as  our  tempers  infirmed,  we  nmft  be¬ 
take  our  fclves  to  wayes  of  reparation,  and  depend  upon  the  illumi¬ 
nation  of  our  endeavours.  For  thus  we  may  in  fome  meafure  re¬ 
pair  our  primary  mines,  and  build  our  felves  'men  again.  And 
though  the  attempts  of  fome  have  been  precipitous,  and  their  en¬ 
quiries  fo  audacious  as  to  come  within  command  of  the  flaming 
fwords,  and  loft  themfelves  in  attempts  above  humanity  j  yet  have 
the  enquiries  of  moft  defetted  by  the  way ,  and  tired  within  the  fo- 
ber  circumference  of  knowledge. 

And  this  is  the  reafon  why  fome  have  tranfcribed  any  thing  j  and 
although  they  cannot  but  doubt  thereof ,  yet  neither  make  experi¬ 
ment  by  fenfe  ,  or  enquiry  by  reafon  *  but  live  in  doubts  of  things 
whofe  fatisfa&ion  is  in  their  own  powers  which  is  indeed  the  inexcu- 
fable  part  of  our  ignorance  ,  and  may  perhaps  fill  up  the  charge  of 
the  laft  day.  .  For  not  obeying  the  dictates  of  reafon,  and  neglett- 
ing  the  cries  of  truth,  we  fail  not  onely  in  the  truft  of  our  under¬ 
takings,  but  in  the  intention  of  man  it  feif.  Which  although  more 
venial  inordinary  conftitutions,  andfuch  as  are  not  framed  beyond 
the  capacity  of  beaten  notions  ,  yet  will  it  inexcufably  condemn 
fome  men,  who  having  received  excellent  endowments,  have  yet  fat 
down  by  the  way ,  and  fruftrated  the  intention  of  their  liabilities. 
For  certainly  as  lome  men  have  finned  in  the  principles  of  huma¬ 
nity, and  nmft  anfvver,  for  not  being  men,  fo  others  offend  if  they  be 
not  more ;  Magts  extra  v.itia ,  quant  cum  virtutibus ,  would  commend 
thofe  :  Thefe  are  not  excufable  without  an  Excellency.  For  great 
conftitutions,  and  fuch  as  are  conftellated  unto  knowledge  ,  do  no¬ 
thing  till  they  out-do  all  j  they  come  fhort  of  themfelves  if  they  go 
not  beyond  others)  and  muff  not  fit  down  under  the  degree  of  wor- 
B?  i  •  D  2  .  thies. 
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tines*  God  expe&s  no  luftre  from  the  minor  liars  ,  but  if  the  Sun 
fhould  not  illuminate  all,  it  were  a  fin  in  Nature.  Vltintus  honorum , 
will  not  excufe  every  man  3  nor  is  it  fufficient  for  all  to  hold  the 
common  level :  Mens  names  fhould  not  onely  diftinguifh  them  :  A 
man  fhould  be  fomething,  that  men  are  not,  and  individual  in  fome- 
what  beiide  his  proper  nature.  Thus  while  it  exceeds  not  the 
bounds  of reafon  and  modefty,  we  cannot  condemn  Angularity.  Nos 
mmetw  fumus0  is  the  motto  of  the  multitude,  and  for  that  reafon  are 
they  fools.'  For  things  as  they  recede  from  unity ,  the  more  they 
approach  to  imperfe&ion  ,  and  deformity,  for  they  hold  their  per¬ 
fection  in  their  fimplicities  ,  and  as  they  neareft  approach  unto 
God. 

Now  as  there  are  many  great  wits  to  be  condemned  ,  who  have 
neglefted  the  increment  of  Arts  ,  and  the  fedulous  purfuit  of  know¬ 
ledge  ;  fo  are  there  not  a  few  very  much  to  be  pit-tied ,  whofein- 
duftry  being  not  attended  with  natural  parts ,  they  have  fweat  to 
little  purpofe,  and  rolled  the  ftone  in  vain.  Which  chiefly  pro- 
ceedeth  from  natural  incapacity,  and  genial  indifpofition,  at  leaft 
tothofe  particulars  whereunto  they  apply  their  endeavours.  And 
this  is  one  reafon  why,  though  Uni  verliries  be  full  of  men,  they  are 
oftentimes  empty  of  learning.  Why  as  there  are  fonie  which  do 
much  without  learning,  fo  others  but  little  with  it,  and  few  that 
attain  to  any  meafure  of  it.  For  many  heads  that  undertake  it,  were 
never  fquared  nor  tinibred  for  it.  There  are  not  onely  particular 
men,  but  whole  nations  indifpofed  for  learning}  whereunto  is  re¬ 
quired  not  onely  education  ,  but  a  pregnant  Minerva ,  and  teeming 
conftitution.  For  the  wifdomofGod  hath  divided  the  Genius  of 
men  according  to  the  different  affairs  of  the  world  :  And  varied 
their  inclinations  according  to  the  variety  of  ACtions  to  be  perform¬ 
ed  therein.  Which  they  who  confider  not }  rudely  ruffing  upon 
The  natural  profelfions  andrwales  of  life  unequal  to  their  natures  5  dilhonour 
genius  or  in-  nobenl^fhemfelves  and  their  functions ,  but  pervert  the  harmony 
clinadon,  how  Gf  the  whole  world.  For  if  the  world  went  011  as  God  hath  ordained 

^rded^i^/he  lt  5  and  were  every  one  implied  in  points  concordanttotheirNa- 
cholfc  of^a 1 16  tures  3  Profeffions ,  Arts,  and  Common-wealths  would  rife  up  of 
profeflion,  x  themfelves  3  nor  needed  we  a  Lanthron  to  find  a  man  in  Athens . 
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BUc  the  mortal  left  enemy  unto  knowledge,  and  that  which  Immoderate 
hatlrdone  the  greateft  execution  upon  truth,  hath  been  a  per-  r;fpe<ft  to 
emptory  adhefion  unto  Authority,  and  more  efpecially  the  efta- 
blilhing  of  our  belief  upon  the  dictates  of  Antiquity.  For  (as  ofn£rror. 
every  capacity  may  oblerve)  moft  men  of  Ages  prefent,  fo  fu~ 
perftitioully  do  look  on  Ages  paft,  that  the  Authorities  of  the 
one,  exceed  the  reafons  of  the  other  Whofe  perfons  indeed  be¬ 
ing  far  removed  from  our  times,  their  works,  which  feldom  with 
us  pafs  uncontrouled ,  either  by  contemporaries  or  immediate 
fucceftbrs,  are  now  become  out  of  the  dillance  of  envies  :  And 
the  farther  removed  from  prefent  times,  are  conceived  to  ap¬ 
proach  the  nearer  unto  truth  it  felf.  Now  hereby  me  thinks 
we  manifeftly  delude  our  felves,  and  widely  walk  out  of  the  track 
ox  1  rutii*  < 

For  firft,  Men  hereby  impofe  a  thraldom  on  their  times,  which 
the  ingenuity  of  no  age  ftiould  endure,  or  indeed  the  prefum- 
ptioft  of  !any  did  ever  yet  enjoin.  Thus  Hippocrates  about  2000. 
year  ago,  conceived  it,  no  injiutice,  either  to  examine  or  refute 
the  doftrines  of  his  predeceffors  :  Galen  the  like,  and  Arijhtte 
moftoFany:'  Yet  did  not  any  of  thefe  conceive  themfelves  inn  ) 

fallible,  or  fet  down  their  diftates  as  verities  irrefragable  ;  but 

1  .  »  .  .  •'% .3  ..1  • • •  v, — •  i 


ing  their  aflertion,  not  only  with  great  folidity,  but  fubmitting 
them  alfo  unto  the  corre&ion  of  future  difcovery. 

Secondly,  Men  that  adore  times  paft,  confider  not  that  thofs 
times  were  once  prefent :  that  is,  as  our  own  are  at  this  inftant, 
and  we  our  felves  unto  thofe  to  come,  as  they  unto  us  at  pre¬ 
fent  ;  as  we  relye  on  them,  even  fo  will  thofe  on  us ,  and  raa- 
guide  us  hereafter,  who  at  prefent  condemn  our  felves.  Which 
very  alifurdky  is  daily  committed  amongft  us  even  in  the  cfteem 
and  cenfure  of  our  own  times.  And  to  fpeak  impartially ,  old 
men  from  whom  we  ftiould  expert  the  greateft  example  of  wif- 
dom,  do  moft  exceed  in  this  point  of  folly  ;  commending  the  daies 
of  their  youth,  they  fcarce  remenbeiyac  leaft  well  UnderftooJ  nor- 
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pofterity  (hall  commend.  And  thus  is  it  the  humour  of  many  head 
to  extol  the  dates  of  their  forefathers,  and  declaim  again!?-  the  vvicl/ 
ednefs,  of  times  prefent.  Which  notwichftanding  they  cannot  hand' 
fomly  do,  without  the  borrowed  help  and  fatyres  of  times  paft  • 
condemning  the  vices  of  their  times,  by  the  expreflions  of  vices  in 
times  which  they  commend ;  which  cannot  but  argue,  the  commu¬ 
nity  of  vice  in  both.  Horace  therefore,  JuvenaU  and  Per  feus  were 
.  no  Prophets,. although  their  lines  did  feem  to  indigitate  and  point 
at  our  times.  There  is  a  certain  lift  of  vices  comitted  in  all  a<*es 
and  declaimed againft  by  all  Authors,  which  will  laft  as  long  as  hu¬ 
mane  nature  s  or  digefted  into  common  places  may  ferve  for  any 
theme,  and  never  be  out  of  date  untill  Dooms-day.  1 

Thirdly,  The  teftimonies  of  Antiquity  and  fuch  as  pafs  oracu- 
loufly  amongft  us,  were  not  if  we  coniider  them  alwaies  fo  exatt 
as  to  examine  the  doftrine  they  delivered.  For  fome,  and  thofe 
the  acuteft  of  them,  have  left  unto  us  many  things  of  fallity, 
contronlable,  not  only  by  critical  and  colle&ive  reafon,  but  com¬ 
mon  and  countrey  obfervation.  Hereof  there  want  not  many  ex¬ 
amples  in  Ariftotl ^through  all  his  book  of  animalsj'we  /hall  inftancc 
only  m  three  of  his  Problemes,  and  all  contained  under  one  Se- 
aion.  The  firft  enquired!  why  a  Wan  doth  cough,  but  not  an 
Oxe  or  Cow  ;  whereas  notwithftanding  the  contrary  is  often  ob¬ 
served  by  Hu  band-men,  and  Hands  confirmed  by  thofe  who  have 
exprefiy  treated  de  re  rujiica ,  and  have  aifo  delivered  divers  re¬ 
medies  for  it.  Why  JumentS,  as  Horfes,  Oxen,  and  Afles ;  have 
no  ■emflation  or  belching,  whereas  indeed  the  contrary  is  often 
observed.,  and  aifo  delivered  by  CohumeLa.  And  thirdly.;  why 
iiiap  alone  hath  gray  hairs  ?  whereas  it  cannot  efcape  the  eyes, 
and  ordinary  obfervation  of  all  men,  that  Horfes,  Dogs,  and  Fc- 
xes,  wax  gray  With  age  in  our  Countries  ;  and  in  the  colder  Re¬ 
gions  many  other  animals  without  it.  And  though  favourable 
conitruttions  may  Somewhat  extenuate  the  rigor  of  thefe  con- 
ceflions  ,  yet:  will  Scarce :  any j  palliate  that  in  the  fourth  of  his 
Meteors,  that  fait  is  eafieft  difolvible  in  cold  water  •  Nor  that 

of  Diafcorides ,  that  Quickftlver  is  beft  preferved  in  veffels  of 
1  in  ana  IjC3iUi 

Other  Authors  write  often  dubioufly,  even  in  matters  wherein 
is  expected  a  ftrift  and  definitive  truth ;  extenuating  their  affir¬ 
mations,  with  amnt,  formt ,  fortaffe  :  As  Diafcorides ,  Galen,  A- 

r£otle,  and  many  more  Others  by  hear-fay ;  taking  upon  truft 
moft  they  have  delivered,  whofe  voliungs  are  meer  colleftions, 
drawn  from  the  mouthes  or  leaves  of  other  Authors  :  as  may 
lie  obferved  m  Plme,  JEhan,  Athene,  and  many  more.  Not 

few  tranfcnptively.  Subscribing  their  Names  unto  other  mens 
t  <k  eavout  s,and  meei  ly  tianfciibing  almoft  all  they  have  written. 

•'  “  ’  *  •  '  -  The 
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The  Latines  tranfcribing  the  Greeks  ,  the  Greekj ,  and  Latines , 
each  other.  Thus  hath  Jujline  borrowed  all  from  Trogus  Pom- 
veins,  and  Julius  Solinus  ,  in  a  manner  tranfcribed  Plinie.  Thus 
have  Lucian  and  Apuleius  ferved  Lucius  Pratenfis  3  men  both  living  The  Antiqal- 
in  the  fame  time,  and  both  tranfcribing  the  fame  Author,  incy>  fomc 
thofe  famous  Books,  Entituled  Lucius  by  the  one,  and  Aureus  A-  0'f~ 

finus  by  the  other.  In  the  fame  meafure  hath  Simocrates  in  his  piagianifm  t 
Traft  de  Nile,  dealt  with  Diodorus  Siculus,  as  may  be  obferved,  that  is,  of 
in  that  work  annexed  unto  Herodotus ,  and  tranllated  by  Jun-  tranfcribing 
germannus.  Thus  Eratofihenes  wholly  tranflated  Timotheus  de  In -  or  fjlchmg 
(nils,  not  referving  the  very  Preface.  The  fame  doth  Strabo  Au’‘ tors* 
report  of  Under  us,  and  Ariflon  in  a  Treatife  Entituled  de  Nilo . 

Clemens  Alexandrinus  hath  obferved  many  examples  hereof  among 
the  Greeks  i  and  Pliny  fpeaketh  very  plainly  in  his  Preface,  that 
conferring  his  Authors ,  and  comparing  their  works  together 3 
he  generally  found  thofe  that  went  before  verbatim  tranfcribed, 
by  thofe  that  followed  after,  and  their  originals  never  fo  much 
as  mentioned.  To  omit  how  much  the  wittieft  piece  of  Ovid 
is  beholding  unto  Parthenius  Chius  3  even  the  magnified  Virgil 
hath  borrowed  aim  oft  in  all  his  works :  in  his  Eclogues  from  The¬ 
ocritus  ,  his  Georgicks  from  Hefiod  and  Aratus ,  his  JEneads  from 
Homer-,  the  fecc-nd  Book  wliereof  containing  the  exploit  of  Si- 
mn  and  the  Trojan  horfe  ( as  Macrobius  obferveth )  he  hath  verba¬ 
tim  derived  from  Pifander.  Our  own  profe/lion  is  not  excufable 
herein.  Thus  Oribafius ,  JEtius ,  and  JEgineta  have  in  a  manner 
tranfcribed  Galen.  But  Marcellas  Empericus,  who  hath  left  a  fa¬ 
mous  work  de  Medicament is,  hath  word  for  word,  tranfcribed '  all 
Scrilonius  Largus .,  de  compofitione  medic  ament  orum,  and  not  left 
out  his  very  peroration.  Thus  may  we  perceive  the  Ancients 
were  but  men,  even  like  our  felves.  The  pr  aft  ice  of  tranferipti- 
on  in  our  daies  Was  no  monfter  in  theirs  :  Plagiarie  had  not . 
its  nativity  with  Printing  3  but  began  In  times  when  thefts 
were  difficult,  and  the  paucity  of  books  fcarce  wanted  that  in- 

vennon.  ■  .  ,  .  . 

Fourthly,  While  we  fo  eagerly  adhere  unto  Antiquity,  and  the 

accounts  of  elder  times,  we  are  to  conlider  the  fabulous  conditi¬ 
on  thereof.  ’  And  that  we  /hall  not  deny,  if  we  call  to  mind  the 
mendacity  of  Greece,  from  whom  we  have  received  moft  relati¬ 
ons,  and  that,  a  confiderable  part  of  Ancient  times,  was  by  the  An  anci«it 
Greeks  themfelves  termed  pJO iw,  that  is,  made  up  or  fluffed  out  ^“'hor  , 
with  fables.  And  furely  the  fabulous  inclination  of  thofe  daies,  ***■ 1  . 

was  greater  then  any  fmee  5  which  fwarmed  fo  with  fables,  and.^^^^.. 
from  fuch  /lender  grounds,  took  hints  for  fiftions,  poyfoning  theiw  whcrof* 
rvorld  ever  after  3  wherein,  how  far  they  exceeded,  may  be  ex-  feme  part  is 
amplified  from  Palephatus,  in  his  book  of  fabulous  narrations,  yet  exunt. 
v  ’  '  ■  "  That. 
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Tae  fable  of  That  fable  of  Orpheus ,  who  by  the  melodie  of  his  niufick  made 
urfbiut'  hi*  woods  and  trees  to  follow  him  ,  was  raifed  upon  a  (lender  foun¬ 
dation  5  for  there  were  a  crew  of  mad  women,  retired  into  a 
mountain,  from  whence  being  pacified  by  his  Mulick,  they  de- 
feended  with  boughs  in  their  hands,  which  unto  the  fabulolity 
of  thofe  times,  proved  a  fufficient  ground  to  celebrate  unto  all 
pqfleiity  the  Magick  o  £  .Orpheus  Harp,  and  its  power  to  attract 
the  fenfleffe  trees  about  it.  That  Medea  the  famous  Sorcereffe 
could  renew  youth,  and  make  old  .men  young  again,  was  no¬ 
thing  elfe,  but  that  from  the  knowledge  of  fimples  fhe  had  a  Re- 
ceit  to  make  white  hair  black  ,  and  reduce  old  heads  into  the  - 
tincture  of  youth  again.  The  fable  of  Gerion  and  Cerberus  with 
three  heads  was  this  :  Gerion  was  of  the  City  Ericarinia ,  that 
is,  of  three  heads  ,  and  Cerberus  of  the  fame  place  was  one  of 
his  dogs,  which  running  into  a  cave  upon  purfuit  of  his  maflers 
Oxen,  Hercules  perforce  drew  him  out  of  that  places  from 
whence  the  conceits  of  thofe  dayes  affirmed  no  leffe ,  then  that 
Hercules  defeended  into  he'll,  and  brought  up  Cerberus  .into  the 
habitation  of  the  living.  Upon  the  like  grounds  was  raifed  the 
figment  of  Briareus ,  ;who  dwelling  in  a  Citie  called  Hecatonchi~ 
via  ,  the  fancies  of  thofe  times  aligned  him  an  hundred  hands. 
’T was  ground  enough  to  fancy  wings,  unto  Dtdalus  ,  in  that  he 
hole  out  of  a  window  from  Minos ,  and  failed  away  with  his  fon 
Icarus  •,  who  fleering  his  courfe  wifely,  efcaped ;  but  his  fon  car¬ 
rying  to  high  a  fail  was  drowned.  Thac  Niobe  weeping  over 
her  children  was  turned  into  a  flone,  was. nothing  elfe,  but  that 
during  her  life  fhe  erefted  over  their  fepultures,  a  Marble  Tomb 
of  her  own.  ,  When  ACteon  had  undone  himfelf  with  dogs,  and 
the  prodigal  attendants  of  hunting ,  they  made  a  folemn  llorie 
how  he  was  devoured  by  his  Hounds.  And  upon  the  like  grounds 
was  raifed  the  Anthropophagie  of  Diomedes  his  Horfes.  Upon 
a  (lender  foundation  was  built  .the  fable  of  the  Minor  aure  j  for 
one  Maunis  .a  fervant  of  Minos\  gat  his  Miftrefs  Fafiphae  with 
childe;  from  whence  the  infant  was  named  Minoxaurus.  Now 
this  unto  the  fabulolity  of  thofe  times  was  thought  fufficient  to 
accufe  fafiphae  of  Beiliality  or  admitting  conjunction  with  a  Bulls 
and  in  fucceeding  ages  gave  a  hint  of  depravity  unto  Vomit  iatt 
to.  act  the  fable' into  reality.  In  like  manner ,  as  Diodorus  plain¬ 
ly  dejivereth,  the  famous  fable  of  Charon  had  its  nativity  j  who 
being  no  oilier  but.  the  common  Ferryman  of  JEg)pli  t hat  waft¬ 
ed  over  the  dead  bodies  from  Memphis,  was  made  by  the  Greeks 
to  be  the  Ferryman  of  Hell ,  and  folemn  (lories  raifed  after  of 
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cording  unto  the  word  'Zoy ,  which  with  the  Lacedxmonians  had 
alto  that  bonification. 

Fifthly,  We  applaud  many  things  delivered  by  the  Ancients, 
which  are  in  themfelves  but  ordinary ,  and  come  fliort  of  our 
own  conceptions.  Thus  we  ufually  cxtoll,  and  our  Orations  can¬ 
not  efcape  the  fayings  of  the  wife  men  of  Greece.  Nofce  teipfnnt 
of  Thales :  Nofce  tempus  of  Pittacus  •  Nihil minis  of  Cleobulus ;  which 
notwithftanding  to  fpeak  indifferently,  are  but  vulgar  precepts 
in  Morality,  carrying  with  them  nothing  above  the  line,  or  be¬ 
yond  the  extemporary  fententioiity  of  common  conceits  with  us. 

Tims  we  magnifie  the  Apothegms,  or  reputed  replies  of  wifdom, 
whereof  many  are  to  be  feen  in  Laertius ,  more  in  Lycofhenesy 
not  a  few  in  the  fecond  book  of  Macrobius ,  in  the  falts  of  Ci¬ 
cero ,  Augufiusy  and  the  comical  wits  of  thofe  times :  in  mofi  where¬ 
of  there  is  not  much  to  admire;  and  are  me  thinks  exceeded  not 
only  in  the  replies  of  wife  men,  but  the  paflages  of  fociety  and 
urbanities  of  our  times.  And  thus  we  extoll  their  Adages  or  Pro¬ 
verbs;  and  Erafmus  hath  taken  great  pains  to  make  collections  of 
them;  whereof  notwithftanding  the  greater  part  will  I  believe,  unto 
indifferent  judges  be  efteemed  no  extraordinaries  ;  and  may  be 
paralelled,  if  not  exceeded,  by  thofe  of  more  unlearned  nations, 
and  many  of  our  own. 

Sixtly,  We  urge  Authorities,  in  points  that  need  not,  and  in¬ 
troduce  the  teftimony  of  ancient  Writers,  to  confirm  things  evi¬ 
dently  believed,  and  whereto  no  reafonable  hearer  but  would  af- 
fent  without  them ;  fuch  as  are.  Nemo  mortahnm  omnibus  horis  fa-  ^  ne Jandcal 
pit.  Virtute  nil  pr£(lantiusy  nil  pulchrius.  Omnia  vincit  amor,  free-  vanity,  to 
clarum  quiddam  veritas.  All  which,  although  things  known  and  quote  Author* 
vulgar,  are  frequently  urged  by  many  men  ,  and  though  trivial in  matter*  of 
verities  in  our  mouths,  yet  noted  from  PlatOy  Ovidy  or  Ciceroy  °fimihar 
they  become  reputed  elegancies.  For  many  hundred,  to  inftance  acknowledge- 
but  in  one  we  meet  with  while  we  are  writing.  Antonins  Guevara  ment. 
that  Elegant  Spaniard,  in  his  book  entituled.  The  Diall  of  Prin- 
cesy  beginneth  bis  Epiftle  thus.  Apolonius  Thyaneus  difputing  with 
the  Scholars  of  Hiarcbasy  faid,  that  among  all  the  atfeftions  of 
nature,  nothing  was  more  naturall ,  then  the  delire  all  have  to 
preferve  life.  Which  being  a  confeffcd  Truth,  and  a  veiicy  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  all,  it  was  a  fuperfiuous  affeftation  to  derive  it:? 

Authoritie  from  Apolonius ,  or  leek  a  confirmation  thereof  as  far  ' 
as  India ,  and  the  learned  Scholars  of  Hiarchas.  Which,  whe¬ 
ther  it  be  not  all  one  to  If  lengthen  common  Dignities  and 
principles  known  by  themfelves,  with  the  Authoritie  of  Ma¬ 
thematicians  ;  or  think  a  man  fhould  believe  the  whole  is 
greater  then  its  parts ,  rather  upon  the  Authoritie  of  E.v- 
'  elide  ,  then  if  it  were  propounded  alone  >  1  leave  tmto 
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the  fecond  and  wifer  cogitations  of  all  men.  ’Tis  fare  a  pra¬ 
ctice  that  favours  much  of  Pedantery  ;  a  referve  of  Puerility  we 
have  not  fhaken  off  front  School ;  where  being  feafoned  with  Mi¬ 
nor  fehtences ';  by  a  neglect  of  higher  enquiries,  they  prefer ibe 
upon  our  riper  ears, and  are  never  worn  out  but  with  our  memories. 

Laft'.y,  VVhile  we  fo  devoutly  adhere  unto  Antiquity  in  font.-, 
thi  ngs,  we  do  not  cpnlider  we  have  deferted  them  in  feveral  o- 
thers.  \  or  they  indeed  have  not  only  been  imperfeft,  in  the  con¬ 
ceit  of  dome  things,  bat  either  ignorant  or  erroneous  in  many 
more.  They  underftood  not  the  motion  of  the  eighth  fpearfrom 
Weft  to  taft,  and  fo  conceived  the  longitude  of  the  ftars  inva¬ 
riable.  fhey  conceived  the  torrid  Zone  unhabitable,  and  fo  made 
fruftrate  the  goodlieft  part  of  the  Earth.  But  we  now  know  ’ri$ 
very  well  enpeopied,  and  the  habitation  thereof  efteemed  fo  hap¬ 
py,  that  forne  have  made  it  the  proper  feat  of  Paradife  ;  and  been 
io  far  from  judging  it  unhabitable,  that  they  have  made  it  the 
lirft  habitation  of  ad.  Many  of  the  Ancients  denied  the  Anti- 
podes3  and  fome  unto  the  penality  of  contrary  affirmations;  but 
rhe  experience  of  our  enlarged  navigations,  can  now  aiTert  them 
beyond  all  dubitation.Haviug  thus  totally  relinquiffit  them  in  feme 
things,  it  may  not  be  pi  efumptuous,  to  examine  them  in  others; 
but  furely  rnoft  anreafonable  to  adhere  to  them  in  all,  as  though 
they  were  infallible,  or  could  not  err  in  any. 


CHAP.  V  I  I. 


Of  Authority. 

NOr  is  omy  a  refelved  pj’oftration  unto  Antiquity  a  power- 
f.iii  enemy  unto  knowledge,  but  any  confident  adherence  un¬ 
to  Authority,  or  resignation  of  our  judgements  upon  the  teftimo- 
ny  of  Age  or  Author  whatfoever.  •  '  . -  iyi 

Foj  fixft.  To  (peak  generally  an  argument  from  Authority  tc 
wild  examinations,  is  but  a  weaker  kind  of  proof ;  it  being  bu 
Auti-.oriiy  a  topical  probation ,  and  as  we  term  it,  an  inartificial  argit 
(linply)  but  a  ment,  depending  upon  a  naked  atfeveration  :  wherein  neither  de. 

tipicial-  elariuS  the  caufes ,  affeaiom  or  adjuncts  of  what  we  believe,  i 
jy.  cai  rieth  not  with  it  the  reafouable  inducements  of  knowledge 

And  therefore  Contra  negantem  p'rincipia ,  Jpfe  dixit ,  or  0 parte 
difeentem  credere ,  although  Poftuliates  very  accomodable  unto  Ju¬ 
nior  indoctrinations  ;  yet  are  their  Authorities  but  temporary 
and  not  to  be  imbraced  beyond  the  minority  of  our  intelk&uals 
I  or  our  advanced  beliefs  are  not  to  be  built  upon  dilates,  bu 
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having  received  the  probable  inducements  of  truth,  we  become  e- 
mauci  paced  from  teftimonial  engagements,  and  are  to  ereft  upon 
the  furer  bale  of  reafon. 

Secondly,  Unco  reafonable  perpenflons  it  hath  no  place  in 
feme  Sciences,  final  1  in  others ,  and  fuffereth  many  reftri&ions, 
even  where  is  it  mod  admited.  It  is  of  no  validity  in  the  Ma-  bit! 
thematicks,  efpecially  the  mother  part  thereof,  Artichmetick 
and  Geometry.  For  thefe  Sciences  concluding  from  dignities 
and  principles  known  by  tbentfelves  :  receive  not  fatisfa&ion 
from  probable  reafons,  milch  lefs  from  bare  and  peremptory  af- 
feverarions.  And  therefore  if  all  Athens  fhouid  decree,  that  in 
every  Triangle,  two  fldes ,  which  foever  be  taken,  are  greater- 
then  the  iide  remaining ,  or  that  in  retangle  triangles  the 
fquare  which  is  made  of  the  fide  that  fnbtendeth  the  right  an¬ 
gle,  is  equal  to  the  fquares  which  are  made  of  the  fides  contain¬ 
ing  the  right  angle  :  Although  there  be  a  cettain  truth  there¬ 
in,  Geometricians  notwithstanding  would  not  receive  fatisfafti- 
on  without  demonstration  thereof:  ’Tis  true,  by  the  vulgari¬ 
ty  of  Philofophers ,  there  are  many  points  believed  without  pro¬ 
bation  nor  if  a  man  affirm  from  Ftolomy  ,  that  the  Sun  is  big¬ 
ger  then  the  Earth ,  fhall  he  probably  meet  with  any  contra- 
diftion  ?  whereunto  notwithstanding  Astronomers  will  not  af- 
fent  without  fome  convincing  argument  or  demonstrative  proof 
thereof.  And  therefore  certainly  of  all  men  a  Philofopher 
fhouid  be  no  fwearer  :  for  an  oath  which  is  the  end  of  con¬ 
troversies  in  Law,  cannot  determine  any  here  nor  are  the 
deepest  Sacraments  or  defperate  imprecations  of  any  force  to 
perfwade ,  where  reafon  only ,  and  neceflary  mediums  muft  in¬ 
duce. 

In  natural  Philofophy  more  generally  pUtfued  amongft  us,  it  And 
carrieth  but  flender  consideration  j  for  that  alfo  proceeding  from 
Tetled  Principles ,  therein  is  expefied  a  fatisfaftion  from  feien- 
tihcall  progr effidns,  and  fuch  as  beget  a  fare  rational  belief. 
Tor  if  Authority  might  have  made  out  the  aflertions  of  phi- 
dofophy,  we  might  have  held,  that  fnow  was  black,  that  the 
Sea  was  but  the  fweat  of  the  Earth,  and  many  of  the  like  abfur- 
dities.  Then  was  Ariftotle  injurious  to  fall  upon  Melijfus ,  to 
reject  the  aflertions  of  Anaxagoras ,  Anaximander ,  and  Empe¬ 
docles-,  then  were  we  a!fo  ungratefull  unto  himfelf ;  from  whom 
our  Junior  endeavours  embracing  many  things  on  his  autho- 
r  ty,  our  mature  and  fecondary  enquiries,  are  forced  to  quit 
thofe  receptions,  and  to  adhere  unto  the  nearer  account  of 
Reafon.  And  although  it  be  not  unufual,  even  in  Phi lofoph real 
Tra&ates  to  make  enumeration  of  Authors,  yet  are  there  reafons 
ufually  introduced, and  to  ingenuous  R eaders do  carry  the  Stroakin 
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the  perfwafion.  And  fin  ely  if  we  account  it  reafonable  among 
our  felves.  and  not  injurious  unto  rational  Authors,  no  farther  to 
abet  their  opinions  then  as  they  are  fupported  by  folid  Reafons : 
certainly  with  more  excufable  refervation  may  we  /brink  at  their 
bare  teftimonies  ;  whofe  argument  is  but  precarious,  and  fublifts 
upon  the  charity  of our  aifentments. 

In  Morality,  Rherorick,  Law  and  Hiftory,  there  is  I  coufefs  a 
frequent  and  allowable  ufe  of  tefHmony  ;  and  yec  herein  I  per¬ 
ceive,  it  is  not  linlimitable ,  but  admitteth  many  reftri&ions. 
I  hits  m  Law  both  Civill  and  Divine  :  that  is  only  efteemed  a 
legal  teftimony,  which  receives  comprobation  from  the  mouths 
of  at  leaft  two  witnelTes  ;  and  that  not  only  for  prevention  of  ca¬ 
lumny,  but  a  durance  again/!  miftake  ;  whereas  notwithftanding  the 
folid  reafon  of  one  man,  is  as  fufficient  as  the  clamor  of  a  whole 
Nation  ;  and  with  imprejudicate  apprehensions  begets  as  firm  a 
belief  as  the  authority  or  aggregated  teftimony  of  many  hun¬ 
dreds.  For  reafon  being  the  very  root  of  our  natures,  and  the 
principles  thereof  common  unto  all,  what  is  againft  the  Laws  of 
true  reafon,  or  the  unerring  underftanding  of  any  one,  if  right¬ 
ly  apprehended;  muft  be  disclaimed  by  all  Nations,  ana  rejected 
even  by  mankind.  ^  MJ 

Again,  A  tefHmony  is  of  fmall  validity  if  deduced  from  men 
out  of  their  own  profeffion;  fo  if  Laciantius  affirm  the  figure  of 
the  earth  is  plain,  or  Aufiin  himfelf  deny  there  are  Antipodes ; 
though  venerable  Fathers  of  the  Church,  and  ever  to  be  honou¬ 
red,  yet  will  not  their  Authorities  prove  fufficient  to  ground' a  be¬ 
lief  theron.  Whereas  notwithftanding  folid  reafon  or  confirmed 
experience  of  any' man,  is  very  approvabie  in  what  profeffion  fo- 
eyer.  So  Rajmund  Sebund ,  a  Phyfttian  of  Rholouze ,  befides  his 
learned  Diologues  de  natura  humane ,  hath  written  a  natural  The- 
ologie;  demonftrating  therein  the  Attributes  of  God,  and  attem¬ 
pting  the  like  in  nioft  points  of  Religion.  So  Hugo  Grotius  a 
Civilian,  did  write  an  excellent  Trad  of  the  verity  ofChirftian 
Religion.  Wherein  moll  rationally  delivering  themfelves,  their 
wotks  will  be  embraced  by  moft  that  underftand  them,  and  their 
reafons  enforce  belief  even  from  prejudicate  Readers.  Neither 
indeed  have  the  Authorities  of  men  been  ever  fo  awfull  ;  but  that 
by  fome  they  have  been  rejeded,  even  in  their  own  profeffions. 
Thus  Arijiotle  affirming  the  birth  of  the  Infant  or  time  of  its  ne- 
ftarion,  extendech  fometimes  unto  the  eleventh  Moneth,  but  Hip¬ 
pocrates. ,  averring  that  it  exceeded  not  the  tenth  :  Adrian  the  Em- 
perotir  in  a  folenm  procefs,  determined.for  Arijiotle  ■)bi\tjujiinia>t- 
many  years  after,  took  in  with  Hippocrates .  and  reverfed  the  De¬ 
cree  of  the  other.  Thus  have  Councils ,  not  only  condemned 
private  men,  but  the  Decrees  and  Ads  of  one  another.  So  Galen 
,  after 
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after  all  his  veneration  of  Hippocrates ,  in  fome  things  hath  fallen 
from  him.  Avicen  in  many  from  Galen  5  and  others  fucceeding 
from  him.  And  although  the  Angularity  of  Paracelfus  be  intol¬ 
erable,  who  fparing  only  Hippocrates ,  hath  reviled  not  only  the 
Authors,  but  almoft  all  the  learning  that  went  before  him  ;  yetis 
it  not  much  leffe  injurious  unto  knowledge  obftinately  and  incon- 
vincedly  to  fide  with  any  one.  Which  humor  unhappily  polfef- 
fing  many,  rhey  have  by  prejudice  withdrawn  themfelves  into 
parties,  and  contemning  the  foveraignty  of  truth,  feditiouOy  abet¬ 
ted  the  private  divilionsof  error. 

Moreover  a  teftimony  in  points  Hiftoricall,  and  where  it  is  of 
unavoidable  life,  is  of  no  illation  in  the  negative,  nor  is  it  of 
confequeiice  that  Herodotus  writing  nothing  of  Rome ,  there  was 
therefore  no  fuch  City  in  his  time ;  or  becaufe  Viofcorides  hath 
made  no  mention  of  Unicorns  horn,  there  is  therefore  no  fuch  thing 
in  Nature.  Indeed,  intending  inaccurate  enumeration  of  Medi¬ 
cal!  materials,  the  omiffion  hereof  affords  fome  probability,  it 
was  not  ufed  by  the  Ancients ;  but  will  not  conclude  the  non- 
etfiftence  thereof.  For  fo  may  we  annihilate  many  fimples  un¬ 
known  to  his  enquiries  ,  as  Senna  ,  Rabarbe ,  Rezoar ,  Ambregris 
and  divers  others.  '  Whereas  indeed  the  reafon  of  man  hath 
not  fuch  reftraint;  concluding  not  onely  affirniicively  but  nega¬ 
tively  ;  not  onely  affirming  there  is  no  magnitude  beyond  the 
laft  heavens  ,  but  alfo  denying  there  is  any  vacuity  within  them. 
Although  it  be  confeifed,  the  affirmative  hath  the  preroga¬ 
tive  illation,  and  Barbara  engroffeth  the  powerfijll  demon- 
ffiration. 

laftly,  the  ftrange  relations  made  by  Authors  may  fufficient- 
\y  difeourage  our  adherence  unto  Authorieie ,  and  which  if  we 
beiie-ve  we  mud  be  apt  to  fwallow  any  thing.  Thus  Baft l  will 
tell  us  the  ferpent  went  erefC  like  man  ,  and' that  that  Beall 
could  fpeake  before  the  fall.  T of  at  us  would  make  us  believe  that 
Nilas  encreafeth  every  New  moon.  Leonardo  Fioravanti  an  Ita¬ 
lian  Phyfitian,  beiide  many  other  fecrets,  affumeth  unto  him- 
felf  the  difeovery  of  one  concerning  Pellitory  of  the  wall,  that 
is,  that  it  never  groweth  in  the  fight  of  the  North  far. ...  None 
ft  pojfa  vedere  la  fella  Tramontana ,  wherein  how  wide  he  is 
from  truth,  is  eafily  difcoverable  unto  every  one,  who  hath 
but  Aftronomie  enough  to  know  that  ftar.  Francifcus  Sandlins 
in  a  laudable  Comment  upon  Alciats  Ernblemes ,  affirmeth ,  and  ; 
that  from  experience,  a  Nightingale  hath  no  tongue.  Avem 
Fhilomelam  liny  a  carere  pro  certo  a  fir  mare  poffunt ,  nifi  me  oculi 
fallmt .  Which  if  any  man  for  a*  while  /hall  believe,  up¬ 
on  his  experience ,  he  may  at  his  leafure  refute  it  by  his 
own.  What  foole  ahnolt  would,  beleeve,  at  leaf} 3  what  wife 

man 
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man  would  relie  upon  that  Antidote  delivered  by  Pierius  in  ins 
Hieroglyph icks  again#  the  fling  of  a  Scorpion  >  that  is, to  fit  upon  an 
Afs  with  ones  face  toward  his  tail ;  for  fo  the  Pain  ieavetb  the  man 
and  pallet h  into  the  Beaft.  It  were  me  thinks  but  an  unconfortable 
receit  for  an  Quartans  Ague  (and  yet  as  good  perhaps  as  many 
•  others  ufed)  to  have  recourfe  unto  the  Recipe  of  Sammnicuri 
that  is  ,  to  lay  the  fourth  book  of  Homers  Iliad  under  ones 
head,  according  to  the  precept  of  that  Phyfitian  and  Poet, 
Mr.onie  Iliados  quart  uni  fuppone  tremcntn  There  are  Purely  few 
An  eye  mede-  c^ac  have  belief  to  fwallow,  or  hope  enough  to  experiment  the  Col- 
cine.  lyritun  of  Albertus  >  which  promifeth  a  ftrange  effeft,  and  fuch  as 

Thieves  would  count  ineflimable ,  that  is,  to  make  one  fee  in 
the  dark  yet  thus  much,  according  unto  his  receit,  will 
the  right  eye  of  an  Hedge-hog  boyied  in  oyl ,  and  preferved 
in  a  brazen  veflel  effeft.  As  ftrange  it  is,  and  unto  vicious  in- 
clinadons  were  worth  a  nights  lodging  with  Lais ,  what  is  de- 

diachracf1  •,n^  '*vere^  *n  Liranides ;  that  the  lefc  ftone  of  a  Weefel,  wrapt  up 
rac  racs.  in  the  skin  of  aflieMule,  is  able  to  fecure  incontinency  from  con¬ 
ception.  -  ,  *  B 

Thefe  with-  {warms  of  others  have  men  delivered  in  their 
Writings,  whofe  verities  are  onely  fupported  by  their  Authori¬ 
ties  :  But  being  neither  coufouant  unto  reafon,  nor  correfpondent 
unto  experiment,  their  affirmations  are  unto  us  no  Axiomes: 
We  efteem  thereof  as  things  unfaid,  and  account  them  but  in 
the  lift  of  nothing.  I  wiffi  herein  the  Chymijis  had  been  more 
fparing  :  who  over-magnifying  their  preparations,  inveigle  the 
curiouty  of  many,  and  delude  the  fecurity  of  moil.  For  if 
experiments  would  anfwer  their  encomiums ,  the  ftoue  audquar- 
tane  Agues,  were  not  opprobrious  unto  Phyfitians  ■,  we  might  con¬ 
temn  that  firft,  and  moft  uncomfortable  Aphorifm  of  Hippocrates^ 
Ars  tonga  vita  for  Purely  that  Art  werefoon  attained,  that  hath  fo  general  rente- 
ktevis,  dies ;  and  life  could  not  be  ihort ,  were  there  fuch  to  prolong  it. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

« 

.  •  • . 

A  brief  enumeration  of  Authors, 

]Sj for  as  much  as  we  have  difeourfed  of  Authority ,  and  there 
^  is  fcarce  any  tradition  or  popular  error  but  ftands  alfo  deli¬ 
vered  by  fome  good  Author  j  we  fhall  endeavour  a  ftiort  difeovery 
of  fuch,  as  for  the  major  part  have  given  authority  hereto  :  who 
though  excellent  and  ufeful  Authors ,  yet  -being  either  tran- 
feriptive ,  or  following  common  relations,  their  accounts  are  not 
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to  be  fw  allowed  at  large,  or  entertained  without  a  prudent  circum-  - 
rpeftion.  In  whom  the  ipfe  dixit ,  although  it  be  no  powerful  , 
argument  in  any ,  is  yet  lefs  authentick  then  in  many  other  ,  be  - 
caufe  they  deliver  not  their  own  experiences  ,  but  others 
affirmations  ,  and  write  from  others  ,  ;  s  later  pens  from 

them. 


i.  The  firft  in  order ,  asalfo  in  time  fhall  be  Herodotus  ofHali-  jf*hc  Author* 
carnajfm.  An  excellent  and  very  elegant  Hiftorian;  Whofe  books  ju^gcm^,rJos: 
of  Hiftory  were  fo  well  received  in  his  own  dayes ,  that  at  their  fome 

rehearfal  in  the  Olympick  games,  they  obtained  the  names  of  the  eminent  Au- 
nine  Mtifes  i  and  continued  in  fuch  efteem  unto  defending  thors. 

Ages,  that  Cicero  termed  him ,  Hiftoriarim parens.  And  Dionifm 
his  C ouiitr  ey-man,in  an  Epiftle  to  Pompe y,  after  an  exprefs  conipati- 
fon,  affords  him  tlie  better  of  Ebucjdes  >  all  which  notwith- 
ftanding,  he  hath  received  from  fome,  the  ftile  of  Mendacionm  pa¬ 
ter.  His  authority  was  much  infringed  by  Plutarch ;  who  being  of- 
-  fended  with  him,  as  Pohbius  had  been  with  Phi  l  a  reus ,  for  fpeak- 
ing  too  coldly  of  his  Countrey-men ,  hath  left  a  particular  Tract, 

J)e  rnalignitate  Herodoti.  But  in  this  later  Century  ,  Came- 
rarius  and  Stephanas  have  ftepped  in  ,  and  by  their  witty  A- 
pologies ,  effeftually  endeavoured  to  frufirate  die  Arguments  of 
Plutarch ,  or  any  other.  Now  in  this  Author ,  as  may  be  obferved 
in  our  enfuing  difeourfe ,  and  is  better  difcernable  in  the  per- 
u Cal  of  hinifelf ,  there  are  many  things  fabuloufly  deli¬ 
vered,  arid  not  to  be  accepted  as  truths  :  whereby  neverthe- 
.lefs  if  any  man  be  deceived,  the  Author  is  not  fo  culpable  as 
the  Believer.  For  he  indeed  imitating  the  father  Poet, 
whofe  life  he  hath  alfo  written,  and  as  Jbucjdides  obferveth, 
as  well  intending  the  delight  as  benehy  of  his  Reader,  hath 
befprinkled  his  work  with  many  fabulofities  whereby  if 
any  man  be  led  into  error ,  he  miftaketh  the  intention  of 
the  Author  ;  who  plainly  confeffeth  he  writeth  many  things 
by  h ear-fay  ,  and  forgetteth  a  very  considerable  caution 
of  his ,  that  is ,  Ego  qvx  fando  cognovi  ,  expgonere  narraiione 
meet  deleo  omnia  :  credere  autem  ejp  vera  omnia  ,  non  de- 
Leo •  -  *  ’ 


2. 


In  the  fecond  place  is  Ctefias  the  Cnidian,  Phylitian  unto 
Artaxerxes  King  of  Perfia  :  His  books  are  often  cited  by  ancient 
Writers  :  and  by  the  induftry  of  Stephanas  and  Rodomanus  ,  there 
are  extant  fome  fragments  thereof  in  our  dayes ;  he  wrote  the 
Hiftory  of  Perfia  ,  and  many  narrations  of  India.  In  the  firft,  as 
having  a  fair  opportunity  to  know  the  truth,  and  as  Diodorus 
affirmeth  theperufal  of  Per  fan  Records,  his  teftimony  is  accepta¬ 
ble.  In  his  Indian  Relations ,  wherein  are  contained  ftrange  and 
incredible  accounts’,  he  is  finely  to  be  read  with  fufpeniion, 
1  '  -  ■  Thefe 
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Thefe  were  they  which  weakned  his  authority  with  former  a^es- 
'for  as  we  may  obferve  ,  he  is  feldom  mentioned,  without  a  deroga¬ 
tory  Parenthelis  in  any  Author.  Arijiotle  bekdes  the  frequent  under¬ 
valuing  ofhis  authority  ,  in  his  books  of  Animals  gives  him  the  lie 
no  lefs  then  twice,  concerning  the  leed  of  Elephants.  Strabo  in  his 
eleventh  book  hath  left  a  harder  cenfure  of  him.  Equidem  facihus 
Hefiodo  &  Homero  ,  aliquisfidem  adhibuerit3  itemque  Eragicis  Poet  is 3 
quant  Cteft £3  Herodoto3  Rellanico3  &  eorum  fintilibus.  But  Lucian  hath 
fpoken  more  plainly  than  any.  Scripfit  Cteftas  de  Indorum  regione , 
deque  iis  qu<£  apud  ilios  funt.  ea  qux  nec  ipfe  vidit3neque  ex  ullius  fermone 
audivit.  Y et  were  his  relations  taken  up  by  fonie  fucceeding  Writers, 
and  many  thereof  revived  by  our  Countrey-man,  Six  John  Mande- 
vill3  Knight  and  Doftor  in  Phyfick  ;  who  after  thirty  years  peregri¬ 
nation  died  at  Leige3  and  was  there  honourably  interred.  He  left  a 
book  ofhis  Travels,  which  hath  been  honoured  with  the  tranflation 
of  many  languages,  and  now  continued  above  three  hundred  years; 
herein  he  often  attefteth  the  fabulous  relations  of  Ctejias3  and  feems, 
to  confirm  the  refuted  accounts  of  Antiquity.  All  which  may  ftill  be 
received  in  fonie  acceptions  of  morality ,  and  to  a  pregnant  inven¬ 
tion  ,  may  afford  commendable  mythologie ;  but  in  a  natural  and 
proper  expofition ,  it  containeth  impoffibilides;,  and  things  incon¬ 
tinent  with  truth.  ■  _  •‘■.'SIj 

There  is  a  Book  Ve  mirandis  auditionibus3  afcribed  unto  Arijlotley 
another  De  mirabilibus  narrationibus ,  written  long  after  by  A nt ico¬ 
nic  3  another  alfo  of  the  fame  title  by  Plegon  Er  alii  anus 3  tranflated  by 
Xilander3 and  with  the  Annotations  of  Meurfius-,A\  wherof  make  good 
the  promife  of  their  tides,  and  may  be  read  with  caution.  Which  if 
any  man  fhall  likewife  obferve  in  the  Le&ure  of  ,Philofiratus ,  con¬ 
cerning  the  life  of  Apollonius3  and  even  in  fome  paffages  of  the  fober 
and  learned  Plutarchus  ;  or  not  onely  in  ancient  Writers  ,  but  fhall 
•carry  a  wary  eye  ,  on  Paulas  Venetus ,  Jovius3  Ohm  Magnus ,  Nierem- 
bergius3  and  many  other :  1  think  his  circumfpe&ion  is  laudable,  and 
he  may  thereby  decline  occafion  of  Error. 

4*  D iofcor ides  Ana zarbeus ,  he  wrote  many  books  in  Phyfick, 
but  fix  thereof  de  Materia  Medica  }  have  found  the  greateftefteem; 
-he  is  an  Author  of  good  Antiquity  and  ufe;  preferred  by  Galen3 
before  Cratevas ,  .Pantphilus ,  and  all  that  attempted  the  like 
defcription  before  him ;  yet  all  he  delivereth  therein  is  not  to 
be  conceived  Oraculous.  For  befide  ,  that  following  the 
wars  under  Anthony3  the  courfe  of  Ins  life  would  not  permit  a 
pun&ual  Examcn  in  all;  7 liere  are  many  things  concernin°r  the 
nature  offimples  ,  traditionally  delivered,  and  to  which  I  believe 
,  he  gave  no  aflent  himfelf.  It  had  been  an  excellent  Receit,  and 
in  his  time  when  Sadies  were  fcarce  in  fafhion  of  very  great 
ufe,  if  that  were  true,  which  he  delivers,  that  Vitex3  or  Agnus 
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Cajluf  held  onely  hi  the  hand,  preferveth  the  rider  from  gal—  A  like  opinio11 
ling.  It  were  a  ftrange  effeft,  and  whores  would  forfake  theex?- p,!e.re,SRoW°t 
perinient  of  S avine3  if  that  were  a  truth  which  he  delivered!  E  *r' 
of  Brake  or  female  Fearn  ,  that  onely  treading  over  it,  itcaufeth 
a  fudden  abortion.  St  were  to  be  wished  true  ,  and  women  would 
Idolize  him,  could  that  be  made  out  which  he  recorded  of  Phyllon , 

Mercury  ,  and  other  vegetables  ,  that  the  juice  of  the  Made  plant 
drunk,  or  the  leaves  but  applied  unto  the  genitals ,  determines  their 
conceptions  unto  males.  In  thefe  relations  although  he  be  more 
fparing ,  his  predeceffors  were  very  numerous"}  and  Galen 
hereof  moft  Sharply  accufeth  Pamphilus.  Many  of  the  like  na¬ 
ture  we  meet  fometimes  in  Orihafm  ,  JfLtius ,  TrdEianus ,  Se- 
rapion  ,  Evtrx  and  Marc  ell  us }  whereof  fome  containing  no  colour 
of  verity,  we  may  at  firft  fight  rejeft  them}  others  which  feem  to 
carry  fome  face  of  truth ,  we  may  reduce  unto  experiment. 

And  herein  we  Shall  rather  perform  good  oftices  unto  truth  ,  then 
any  fervice  unto  their  relators,  who  have  well  deferved  of  fucceed- 
ing  Ages  ;  from  whom  having  received  the  conceptions  of  former 
times,  we  hav  e  the  readier  hint  of  their  conformity  with  ours  ,  and 
may  accordingly  explore  and  Sift  their  verities. 

5.  Vilnius  fecundus  oiV erona  ;  a  man  of  great  Eloquence,  and  ill- 
duftry  indefatigable ,  as  may  appear  by  his  writings ,  efpecially 
thofe  now  extant ,  and  which  are  never  like  to  perilh ,  but  even 
with  learning  it  felf }  that  is ,  his  natural  Hiftory.  He  was  the 
greateft  Colledor  or  Rhapfodift  of  the  Latines ,  and  as  Suetonius 
obferveth  ,  he  colle&ed  this  piece  out  of  two  thoufand  La- 

tine  and  Greek  Authors.  Now,  what  is  very  Strange,  there  is  p/**,,,  natural 
fcarce  a  popular  error  paSTant  in  our  dayes ,  which  is  not  ei-  Hiftory  col- 
ther  directly  expreSIed,  or  dlduftively  contained  in  this  work  ;  lcftej  out  of 
which  being  in  the  hands  of  moSt  men ,  hath  proved  a  powerful  \  °.°  *"everal 
occasion  of  their  propogation.  Wherein  notwithstanding  the Autho“* 
credulity  of  the  Reader,  is  more  condemnable  then  the  curiosi¬ 
ty  of- the  Author.  For  commonly  he  nameth  the  Authors, 
front  whom  lie  received  thole  accounts;  and  writes  but  as  he 
reads  ,  as  in  his  Preface  to  Vefpafian  he  acknowledged!. 

6 .  Claudius  JEliitnus ;  who  flourished  not  long  after  in  the  reign 
of  Trajan,  unto  whom  he  dedicated  his  Tadicks;  an  elegant  and  mis¬ 
cellaneous  Author }  he  hath  left  two  books  which  are  in  the  hands 
of  every  one,  his  Hiftory  of  Animals, and  his  V  nr  m  bijhr'ia.  Wherein 
are  contained  many  things  fufpicions,  not  afew.falfe,  fome  impoSli- 
ble;  he  Nmuch  beholden  unto  Ctcfuts  ,  and  in  many  uncertainties 
writes  more  confidently  then  Flint. 

7.  Julius  Solinuso  who  lived  alio  about  his  time  :  He  left  a  work 
entituled  Polybijhr  ,  containing  great  variety  of  matter  ,  and  is  with 
moft  in  good  requeft  at  this  day.  But  to  Speak  freely  what  cannot 
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is  now  likely  ,  and  deferves  indeed  to  live  for  ever ;  not  one- 
W  for  the  elegancy  of  the  Test,  but  the.excellency  of  the  Comment, 
lately  performed  by  Sabnafius ,  under  the  name  of  Flint  an  Exer  ci¬ 


tations. 

-I 


and  foaie  whereof  are  mentioned  no  where  eife.  It  contained! 
ftrange  and  lingular  relations,  not  without  fome  fpice  or  fprinkling 
of  all  learning.  The  Author  was  probably  a  better  Gramma¬ 
rian  then  Phiiofopher ,  dealing  but  hardly  with  Jn  iotle  and  Plato, 
and  betrayeth  himfelf  much  in  his  Chapter  de  curiofitate  Ariftotelr. 
In  brief,  he  is  an  Author  of  excellent  life,  arid  may  with  difcretioiv 
be  read  Unto  great  advantage  :  and  hath  therefore  well  deferved 
the  Comments  of  Cafaubon  and  Dalcnmpius.  But  being  mifcella- 
neous  in  many  things,  he  i*s  to  be  received  with  fufpition  5  for  fuch 
as  amafs  all  relations,  nmft  err  in  fome,  and  may  without  offence  be 
unbelieved  in  many. 

<?.  We  will  not  omit  the  works  of  Nic under ,  a  Poet  of  good 
Antiquity  :  that  is,  his  ‘Tberiaca,<uid  Alexipharmaca,  tranflated  and 
commenced  by  Gorraws ,  for  therein  are  contained  feveral  traditions, 
and  popular  conceits,  of  venemous  beads ;  which  onely  dedufted, 
the  work  is  to  be  embraced,  as  containing  the  firft  defcriptioii  of 
poyfons  and  their  Antidotes,  whereof  Diofcorides,  Pliny  and  Gale% 
have  nidde  efpecial  ufe  in  elder  times ;  and  Ardoynus ,  Grevinm , 
and  others,  in  times  more  neer  our  own.  W e  might  perhaps  let  pafs 


Oppianus ,  that  famous  Cilician  Poet.  There  are  extant  of  _  his 
in  Greek,  four  books  of  Cynegeticks  or  Venation,  five  of  Halieu- 


ticks  or  Pifcation  ,  commented  and  pubiiihed  by  Ritterh'ifim 
wherein  describing  beads  of  venery  and  fiihes  ,  he  hath  indeed 
but  fparingly  inferted  the  vulgar  conceptions  thereof.  So  that 
abaing  the  annual  mutation  of  Sexes  in  the  Hyena,  the  fingle 
Sex  of  the  Rhinoceros ,  the  Antipathy  between  two  Drums,  of 
a  Lamb  and  a  Wolfs  skin  ,  the  informityof  Cubs,  the  venation  of 
Centaures ,  the  copulation  of  the  M'irena  and  the  Viper,  with 
fome  few  others ,  he  may  be  read  with  great  delight  and  pro¬ 
fit.  It  is  not  without  lome  wonder  his  Elegant  lines  are 
fo  neglefted.  Surely  hereby  we  rejeft  one  of  the  belt  Epick 
Poet-s, and  much  condemn  the  j  udgement  of  Antoninus ,  whofe  appre- 


That  write 
He  ^meters* 
or  long  verfes. 
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10.  More  xvarily  are  we  to  receive  the  relations  ofPhi!ess  who 

in  Greek  Jambickj  delivered  the  proprieties  of  Animals  ,  for  herein 
he  had  amafled  tiie  vulgar  accounts  recorded  by  the  Ancients, 
and  hath  therein  efpecialiy  followed  M Ban.  And  likewife  Johannes 
T zetzes }  a  Grammarian,  whobelidesa  Comment  upon  Hefiod  and 
Homer ,  hath  left  us  Chiliads  de  V aria  Hifloria  ;  wherein  delivering 
the  accounts  of  Ctefus ,  Herodot  is ,  and  moll  of  the  Ancients ,  he 
is  to  be  embraced  with  caution  ,  and  as  a  tranferiptive  re¬ 
lator.  V 

11.  We  cannot  without  partiality  omit  all  caution  even  of  ho¬ 

ly  Writers,  and  fuch  whofe  names  are  venerable  unto  all  poderlty  : 
not  to  meddle  at  all  with  miraculous  Authors ,  or  any  Legendary 
r  era  tors ,  we  are  not  without  ci  xxunt  fpefti  on  to  receive  fome 
books  even  or  Authentick  and  renowned  Fathers.  So  are  we 
to  read  the  leaves  of  Bafil  and  Ambnfe ,  in  their  books  ,  entituled 
Htxameron ,  or  The  description  of-  the  Creation ;  Wherein  deliver¬ 
ing  particular  accounts  of  all  the  Creatures ,  they  have  left  us  rela¬ 
tions  futable  to  thofe  of  TElian ,  Plinie  and  other  natural  Writers; 
whofe  authorities  herein  they  followed,- and  from  whom  mod  pro¬ 
bably  they  defamed  their  Narrations.  '  And  the  like  hath  been 
committed  by  Epiphanius ,  in  his  Phylialogie  :  that  is,  a  book  he 
hath  left  concerning  the  nature  of  Animals.  With  no  lefs  caution 
muft  w e  look  on  Ifidor  ,  BiOiop  of  SeviT,  who  having  left  in  twenty 
books,  an  acurate  work  de  Originibus  }  hath  to  the  Etymologie  of 
words,  fuperadded  their  recived  natures;  wherein  mod  generally  he 
confents  with  common  opinions  and  Authors  which  have  delivered 
them.  -  ■ 

1 2.  Albertus  Bilhop  of  Ratisbone  ;  for  his  great  learning  and  lati¬ 

tude  of  knowledge  firnamed  Magnus.  Belides  Divinity,he  hath  writ¬ 
ten  many  Trafts  in  Philofophy,  what  we  are  chiefly  to  receive  wi  th 
caution,  are  his  natural  tractates,  more  efpecialiy  thofe  of  Minerals; 
Vegetables  and  animals,  which  are  indeed  chiefly  Colleftio-is  out  of 
Ariftotle,JElian3and  P/z«y,and  refpeftively  contain  many  of  our  po¬ 
pular  Errors.  A  man  who  hath  much  advanced  thefe  opinions  by  the 
•authority  of  his  Name,and  delivered  moft  conceits, with  drift  enqui¬ 
ry  into  few. In  the  fame  Clafis,  may  well  be  placed  Vincemm,  Belua- 
cenfis ;  or  rather  he  from  whom  he  collefted  his  Specuhm  natural?, .Eat 
is,  Gulielmns  de  Conch  is ;  and  alfo  Hortus  Sanitatis,  and  Bartholomew 
Glanvilbfirnamed.  Anglic or, who  write  de  proprietatibm  nrm.  Hither 
alfo  may  be  referred  Kiranides ;  which  is  a  colleftion  out  of  Harpo- 
cration  the  Greek,and  fundry  Arabick  Writers;  delivering  hot  onely 
the  Natural  but  Magical  propriety  of  things;  a  work  as  full  of  vani¬ 
ty  as  variety;  containing  many  relations,  whofe  invention  is  as  didi¬ 
cult  as  their  beliefs  5  and  their  experiments  femetime  as  hard  as  ei¬ 
ther.  *  •'  ; ' '  >  : 
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13,  We  had  almoft  forgot  Jeronimut  Cardanus  that  famous  Phy- 
fician  of  Milan *  a  great  enquirer  of  truth*  but  too  greedy  a  re¬ 
ceiver  of  it.  He  hath  left  many  excellent  difcourfes,  Medical,  Na¬ 
tural,  and  Aftrological *  the  mod  fupicious  are  thofe  two  he  wrote 
by  admonition  in  a  dream*  that  is*  Ve  fubtilitate  &  varietate  re- 
nm .  Afltiredly  this  learned  man  hath  taken  many  things  upon 
truft*  and  although  examined  fome*  hath  let  flip  many  others. 
He  is  of  Angular  life  unto  a  prudent  Reader  ;  but  unto  him 
that  onely  deiireth  Hoties  *  or  to  replenifh  his  head  with  ve¬ 
rities  >  like  many  others  before  related  *  either  in  the  Ori¬ 
ginal  or  confirmation  *  he  may  become  no  fmall  occa.1011  of 

Error.'  '  ;  , 

14.  Laftly*  Authors  are  alfo  fufpicious*  not  greedily  to  be  fwal- 

lowed*  who  pretend  to  write  of  fecrets  *  to  deliver  Antipathies* 
Sympathies  *  and  the  occult  obftrufities  of  things  *  in  the  lift 
whereof  may  be  accounted*  Alexis  Pedimontanus  *  Antonins  Mi- 
Zs(ildw0  \ Tritium  Magicum *  and  many  other.  Not  omitting  that 
famous  Philofopher  of  Naples^  BaptijLt  P orta  }  in  whofe  works*  al¬ 
though  there  be  contained  many  excellent  things*  and  verified 
upon  his  own  experience  $  yet  are  there  many  alfo  receprary*  and 
fuch  as  will  not  endure  the  teft.  Who  although  he  hath  delive¬ 
red  mauy  ftrange  relations  in  his  Phytognomia*  ana  his  Villa  ;  yet 
hath  he  more  remarkably  expreffed  himfelf  in  his  Natural  Magick^ 
and  the  miraculous  effefts  of  Nature.  Which  containing  various 
and  detectable  fubje&s*wit  hall  promifing  wondrous  and  eafie  effeCT* 
they  are  entertained  by  Readers  at  all  hands  *  whereof  the  major 
part  fit  down  in  his  authority*  and  thereby  omit  not  only  the 
certainty  of  truth*  blit  the  pleafure  of  its  experiment. 

Thus  have  we  made  a  brief  enumeration  ot  thele  learned  men* 
not  willing  any  to  decline  their  Works  ("without  which  it  is  not 
eafie  to  attain  any  meafure  of  general  knowledge*)  but  to  apply 
themfelves  with  caution  thereunto.  And  feeing  the  lapfes  oi 
thefe  worthy  pens*  to  caft  a  wary  eye  on  thofe  diminutive*  and 
pamphlet  Treaties  daily  publifhed  amongft  us.  Pieces  maintaining 
rather  Typography  then  verity  *,  Authors  prefumably  writing  by 
common  places*  wherein  for  many  years  promifcuoutly  amalling 
all  that  makes  for  fubjeft*  they  break  froth  a:  laft  in  trite  and 
fruit lefs  Rhapfodies  *  doing  .thereby  not  only  open  injury  unto 
learning*  but  committing  a  fecret  treachery  upon  truth.  For  their 
relations  falling  upon  credulous  Readers*  they  meet  with  prepared 
beliefs  ;  whofe  fupinities  had  rather  affent  unto  all*  then  a  devil  cure 

the  trial!  of  any. 

Thus,  i  fiay*nmft  thefe  Authors  be  read*  and  thus  nraft  we  be  read 
our  f elves  }  lor  difccmnfing  of  matters  dubious*  and  many  concro- 

vertible  truths  5  we  cannot  without  arrogancy  entreat  a  credulity* 

v  it  .  '  or 
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or  implore  any  farther  affent,  then  the  probability  of  our 
fons,  and  verity  of  experiments  induce. 


CHAP.  IX. 


Of  the  fame. 
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THere  are  belide  thefe  Authors  and  fuch  as  have  poutively  pro¬ 
moted  errors,  divers  other  which  are  in  fome  way  acceliory  ; 
whofe  Verities  although  they  do  not  direftly  affert,  yet  do  they 
oblicjnely  concur  unto  their  beliefs  In  which  account  are  many 
holy  Writers,  P  reach  ers,Moralifts,  Rhetoricians,  Orators  and  Poetss 
for  they  depending  upon  invention,  deduce  their  mediums  from 
all  things  whatfoever  ;  and  playing  much  upon  the  iimile,  or  illu- 
llrative  argumentation  :  to  induce  their  Enthymemes  unto  the  peo¬ 
ple,  they  take  up  popular  conceits,  and  from  traditions  unjulKfia* 
b’e  Q.r  really  falfe,  illuftrate  matters  of  undeniable  truth.  Wherein 
although  their  intention  be  iincere,  and  that  courfe  not  much  con-  ' 
demnable  yyet  doth  itnotorioufly  Prengthen  conlmon  errors,  and 
authorife  opinions  in  jurious unto  truth. 

Thus  have  fome  Divines  drawn  into  argument  the  Fable  of  the 
. Vhxniifp  made  ufe  of  the  Salamander ,  Pelican ,  Bafilisky  and  divers 
relations  of  Pliny  ;  deducing'  from  thence  moll  worthy  morals, and 
even  upon  our  Saviour.  Now  although  this  be  not  prejudicial  un¬ 
to  wifer  j  udgements,  who  are  but  weakly  moved  with  fuch  argu¬ 
ments,., ye.t  it  is  ;oft  times  occaiion  of  Error  unto  vulgar  heads, 
who  expeft  iw  the  Fable  as  equal  a  truth  as  in  the  Moral,  and  con¬ 
ceive  that  infallible  Philofophy,  which  is  in  any  fenfe  delivered 
by  Divinity.  But  wifer  difcerners  do  well  underftand,  that  every 
Art  hath  its  own  circle  that  the  effc&v  of  things  are  beft  exami- 
ned,  by  fciences  wherein  are  delivered  their,  caufes  t  that  ftiiA  £t  f 

and  definitive -expreflions,  are  alw ay  required  in  Phifofophy^but  a  holy  Scripture 
loofe  and  popular  delivery  will  ferve  oftentimes', iu  Divinity.  As  fitted  manv 
may  be  obferved  even  in  holy  Scripture  ;  which  often  omitteth  time*  rather 
the  exact  account  of  things  j  describing  them  rather  to  our  ap-  l°  *rc  ^ 
prehensions ,  then  leaving  doubts  in  vulgar  minds,  upon  their  ^prehenfien 
unknown  and  Philofophical  deferiptions.  Thus  it  fermeth  the  thcn  to  the>° 
Sun  and  the  Moon,  the  two  great  lights  . of  Heaven.  Now  if  exact  nature 
any  (hall  from  hence  conclude ,  the  Moon  is  fecond  in  magni-  of  things, 
tude  unto  the  Sun,  he  muff  excufe  my  belief  j  and  I  think  it 
cannot  be  taken-  for  herelie,  if  herein  I  rather  adhere  unto 
the  demonftracion  of  Pcolornji  tiiam  the  popular  ddcriptiou  cf 
Mofes,.  Thus  is  it  faid  ,  Chronicles-,  2.  ,4.  .  .That  Solomon  made 
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a  moke u  Sea  of  ten  Cubits,  from  brim  to  brim  round  in  compar¬ 
and  five  Cubits  the  height  thereof,  and  a  line  of  thirty  Cubits  did 
compafs  it  round  about.  Now  in  this  ddcription,  the  circumfe¬ 
rence  is -made  juft  treble  unto  the  Diameter:  that  is,  as  io.  to 
30.0x7.  to  21.  But  Archimedes-  demonftrates,  that  the  proportion 
l«  his  O  dd  c‘ie  Diameter,  unto  the  circumference,  is  as  7.  unto  aim. oft  22, 
raerria.  which  will  occalion  a  fenfible  difference,  that  is  almoft  a  Cubit. 

Now  if  herein  I  adhere  unto  Archimedes  who  fpeaketh  exactly,  ra¬ 
ther  then  the  facred  Text  which  fpeaketh  largely;!  hope  I  ihall 
not  offend  Divinity  :  I  anvfure  I  Audi  have  reafon  and  experience 
of  every  circle  to  fupport  me. 

Thus  Moral  Writers,  Rhetoricians  and  Orators  make  life  offe- 
verall  relations  which  will  not  conlift  with  verity.  Arifiotie  in  his 
Ethicks  takes  up  the  conceit  of  the  Beveri,  and  the  divuh'ion  of  his 
Tefticles.  The  tradition  of  the  Bear,  the  Viper,  and  divers  others 
are  frequent  amongft  Orators.  All  which  although  unto  the  il¬ 
literate  and  undifeerning  hearers  mayfeenia  confirmation  of  their 
reaftcies;  yet  is  this  no  reafonable  eftablifhment  unto  others,  who 
will  not  depend  hereon  otherwife  then  common  Apologues :  which 
being  of  inipollibie  faliities,  do  notwithftanding  include  wholfome 
moralities,  and  fuch  as  expiate  the  trefpafs  of  their  abfurdities. 

The  Hieroglyphical  do&rine  of  the  -Egyptians  ( which  in  their 
four  hundred  years  cohabitation  fome  conjecture  they  learned 
from  the  Hebrews)  hath  much  advanced  many  popular  conceits. 
For  ufing  an  Alphabet  of  things,  and  not  of  words,  though  ftie  im¬ 
age  and  pictures  thereof,  they  endeavoured  to  fpeak'.ifheiV "hidden 
conceit,  in  the  letters  and  language  of  nature.  Iii  pfirfiiit  whereof, 
although  in  many  things,  they  exceeded  not  their  true  and  real 
apprehenfions ;  yet  in  fome  other  they  either  framing-  the  ftory^  or 
taking  up  the  tradition,  conduceable  unto  their  attentions,  obli¬ 
quely,  confirmed  many  faliities  ;  which  as  autheutick  and  conceded 
truths  did  after  pafs  unto  the  Greeks ;  from  them  unto  other  Na- 
tions,  are  .(till  retained  by  fymbolical  Writers,  Tmbleniarifts,  He¬ 
's  raldes,  and  others.  Whereof  fome  are  ftri&Iy  nutntained  for  truths, 
asv  natuarally  making  igood  their  artificial  representations ;  others 
-  &  .  i/.:  fymbollically  intended,  are  literally  received,  and  fwal  lowed  in 

the  rirft  fenle, without  all  guft  of  the  fecond.  Whereby  we  pervert 
the  profound  and  myllerious  knowledge  of  /Egypt ;  containing  the 
Arcana’s  of  Greek  Antiquities  ;  the  Key  of  many  obfcirrities^and 
ancient  learning'cxtanr.  Famous  herein  in  former  am-’s  were  Hera- 
i fciiS}  CheremoHy Epiuf,  efpeciall yOrus  Apollo  Whacus  ;  who  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Thecdofiuf,  and  in  /Egyptian  language  left  two  books 
of  Hieroglyphicks  ;  tranflated  into  Greek  by  Philippus ,  and  a  large 
collection  ot  all  made  after  by  Pierius,  But  no  man  is  likely  to  pro- 
foi  nd  the  ocean  of  that  Doftrine, beyond  that  eminent  example  of 
induftrious  Learning, Kirckerm.  '  fa,  uters 
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Painters  who  are  the  vtfibie  reprcfenters  of  things,  anil  fuch  as 
by  the  learned  fenfe  of  the  eye  endeavour  to  inform  the  under- 
jftanding,  are  not  inculpable  hereinywh©  eitjier  defcribiug  naturals 
as  they  are,  or  actions  as  they  have  been,  have  oftentimes  erred  in 
their  delineations.  Which  being  the  books  that  all  can  read,  are 
fruitful  1  advancers  of  thefe  conceptions,  efpecially  in  common  and 
popular  apprehenlions  .  who  being  unable  for  farther  enquiry, 
mu  ft  reft  in  the  text,  and  letter  of  their  defcriptions.  *  7 

Lahly,  Poets  and  Poetical  Wx iters  have  in  this  point  exceeded 
others,  trimly  advancing  the  Egyptian  notions  of  Harpies ,  Tkx- 
tiiX}  CjrjphmS}  and  many  moie.  1\  ow  however  to  make  ufe  of  tifti— 
ons.  Apologues,  and  fables  Le  not  unvv arr antable,  and  the  intent 
cf  thefe  inventions  might  point  at  laudable  ends :  Yet  do  they  af¬ 
ford  our  junior  capacities  a  frequent  orcafion  of  error,  fetlingim- 
y  v dli on s  m  om  tender  menroiies,  whicn  our  advanced  lud^eirmits 
generally  negleft  to  expunge.  This  way  the  vain  and  idft  fiftions 
cf  the  Gentiles  did  firfhnhnuate  into  the  heads  of  Chriftans;  and 
thus  are  they  continued  even  unto  our  daies.  Onr'firft  and  litera¬ 
ry  apprehenlions  being  commonly  inlhm&ed  in  Authors  which 
handle  nothing  elfe  ;  wherewith  our  memories  being  fluffed,  our 
inventions  become  pcdantick,  and  cannot  avoid  their  allulions;  dri¬ 
ving  at  thefe  as  at  the  higheft  elegancies,  which  are  but  the  frigi¬ 
dities  of  wit,  and  become  not  the  genius  of  manly  ingenuities.  °It 
were  therefore  no  lofts  like  that  of  Galens  ftudy,  if  theft  had  found 
the  fame  fate  ;  and  would  in  foine  way  requite  the  negleft  of  folid 
Ai  thorS,  if  they  were  lefs  purlked,  For  were  a  pregnant  wit 
educated  in  ignorance  hereof,  receiving  only  impreiTions  from* 
realities ;  upon  fuch  folid  foundations,  it  mull  Purely  raife  more 
fubflantial  fuperftruftions,  and  fall  upon  very  many  excellent 
firains,  which  have  been  m lied  off  by  their  intrulions. ' 
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Blit  -befide  the  infnnities  of  Humane  nature.;  the  feed  of  error 

'  >  ^ 

within  our  felves, -and  the- feveral  waies  of  delulion  from  each 
other,  there  is  an  invi. ible' Agent ,  and  fecret  promoter  without 
liSj  whofe  aclivityis  undifeeriied,  and  plaies  in  the  dark  upon  its; 
and  t  hat' is  the  firft  contriver  of  Error,  arid  profeffed  oppofer  of 
Ti-n’th,  tile  deviK  For  though  permitted  unto  his  proper  principles, 
Adara'-  perhaps  would  have  finned  without  the  fuggeition  of  Satan: 

‘  ;  .  ■  and 


The  devils 
method  of 
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error  in  the 
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and  from  the  tranfgttflive  infirmities  of  ftirufelf  might  have  er¬ 
red  alone,  as  well  as  the  Angels  before  him  :  And  although  alfo 
there  were  no  dev.il  at  all,  yet  is  there  now  in  our  natures  a  con- 
felled  fufticiency  unto  corruption,  and  the  frailty  of  our  own 
Oeconomie,  were  able  to  betray  us  out  of  truth,  yet  wants  there 
not  another  Agent,  who  taking  advantage  hereof  proceeded!  to 
obfeure.  the  diviner  part,  and  efface  ail  trafit  of  its  traduction. 
To  attempt  a  particular  of  all  his  wiles,  is  too  bold  an  Arithme- 
tick  for  man  :  what  molt  coniiderably  concerned!  his  popular  and 
practifed  waies  of  delulion,  he  firft  deceiveth  mankind  in  five  main 
points  concerning  God  and»himfelf. 

And  firft  his  endeavours  have  ever  been,  and  they  ceafe  not 
yet  to  inftill  a  belief  in  the  niii!d  of  man.  There  is  no  God  at 
all.  And  this  he  principally  endeavours  to  eftablifh  in  a  direft 
and  literal  apprehenlion  ;  that  is,  that  there  is  no  fitch  reality  ex- 
iftejnt,  that  the  neceffity  of  his  entity  dependeth  upon  ours,  and  is 
but  a  Political  Chyniera  *  That  the  natural  truth  of  God  is  an  ar¬ 
tificial  erefitiou  of  man,  and  the  Creator  himfelf  but  a  fubtile  in¬ 
vention  of  the  Creature.  Where  he  fucceeds  not  thus  high,  he  la¬ 
bours  to  introduce  a  fecondary  and  dedufitive  Atheifm  ;  that  al- 
though,  men  concede  there  is  a  God,  yet  fhould  they  deny  his  pro¬ 
vidence.  And  therefore  aflertions  have  flown  about,  that  he  in- 
ten  leth  only  the  care  of  fpecies  or  common  natures,  but  letteth 
loofie  the  guard  of  individuals  ,  and  Angle  exiftencies  therein : 
That  he  looks  not  below  the  Moon, but  hath  defigued  the  regiment 
,  of  fublunary  affairs  unto  inferiour  deputations.  To  promote  which, 
apprehenfions ,  or  empnzzel  their  due  cojiceptions,  he  cafteth  in 
notions  of  fate,  deftiny,  fortune,  chance,  and  neceiTity  •,  terms  com¬ 
monly  mifconceived  by  vulgar  heads, and  their  propriety  fometime 
perverted  by  the  wifeft.  Whereby  extinguifhing  in  minds  the 
compenfation  of  vertue  and  vice,  the  hope  and  fear  of  heaven  or 
hell  5  they  comply  in  their  aftions  unto  the  drift  of  his  delufions, 
and  live  like  creatures  without  the  capacity  of  either. 

Now  hereby  lie  not  only  -  underniineth  the  Bafe  of  religion, 
and  deftroyeth  the  principle  preambulous  unto  all  belief ;  but  puts 
upon  us  the  remoteft  error  from  .truth.  For  Atheifm  is  the 
greateft  faifity,  and  to  affirm  there  is  no  God,  the  higheft  lie  in 
Nature.  And  therefore  Unfitly  taken,  fome  men  will  fay  his 
labour  is  in  vain For  many  there  are,  who  cannot  conceive  there 
was  ever  any  abfolute  Atheijl  ;  or  fuch  as  could  determine  there 
.was  no  God,  without  all  check  from  himfelf,  or  eontradifition 
from  his  other  opinions.  And  therefore  thofe  few  fo  called  by 
elder  times,  might  be  the  beft  of  Pagans ;  fuffering  that  name  ra¬ 
ther,  in  relation  to  the  gods  of  the  Gentiles,  then  the  true  Crea¬ 
tor  of  all.  A  conceit  that  cannot  befall  his  greateft  enemy,  or 
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him  that  would  induce  the  fame  in  ns;  who  hatha  fendble  appre- 
henfion  hereof,  for  he  believeth  with  trembling.  To  fpeakyet 
more  ftri&ly  and  conformably  unto  fome  opinions  ,  no  creature  can 
with  thus  much;  no,r  can  the  will  which  hath  a  power  to  run  into 
velleities,  and  wifhes  ofimpodibilities,  have  any  utinam  of  this.  For 
to  deli  re  there  were  no  God,  were  plainly  to  unwi/h  their  own 
being;  which  nutft  needs  be  annihilated  in  the  fubftraCtion  of  that 
e lienee,  which  fubllantially  fupported  them,  and  reftrains  them  from 
rjegreflion  into  nothing.  And  if  as  fome  contend ,  no  creature  can 
dciire  his  own  annihilation,  that  Nothing  is  not  appetible,  and  not. 
to  be  at  all,  is  worfe  then  to  be  in  the  nhferableft  condition  of  fome- 
thing  ;  the  devil  himfelf  could  not  embrace  that  motion,  nor  would 
the  enemy  orGod  be  freed  by  fuch  aRedemption. 

But  coldly  thriving  in  this  delign,as  being  repulfed  by  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  humanity,  and  the  Di Rates  of  that  production,  which  cannot 
deny  its  original ,  he  fetch eth  a  wider  circle ;  and  when  he  cannot 
make  men  conceive  there  is  no  God  at  all ,  he  endeavours  to  make 
them  believe,  there  is  not  one,  but  many  :  wherein  he  hath  been  fo 
fuccesful  with  common  heads,  that  he  had  led  their  belief  thorow 
all  the  works  of  Nature. 

Now  in  this  latter  attempt ,  the  fubtilty  of  his  circumvention, 
hath  indireRly  obtained  the  former.  For  although  to  opinion  there 
be  many  gods,  may  feem  an  accefs  in  Religion ,  and  fuch  as  cannot 
at  all  confift  with  Atheifm  ,  yet  doth  it  diduCtively  and  upon  in¬ 
ference  include  the  fame,  for  unity  is  the  infeparable  and  effen  rial 
attribute  of  Deity ;  And  ff  there  be  more  then  one  God ,  it  is  no  Areopsgui  the 
Atheifm  to  fay  there  is  no  God  at  all.  And  herein  though  So- Severe  Court 
crates  onely  fhffered  ,  yet  were  Plato  and  Ar'ulotle  guilty  of  the  of  Athens. 
fame  truth;  who  demonftratively  imderllaiiding  the  iimplicity  of ^cmQnflra- 
perfeftion  ,  and  the  indivifible  condition  of  the  hrft  caufator,  it  was  t,VC° 
not  in  the  power  of  earth,  or  Areopagy  of  hell  to  work  them  from 
it.  For  holding  an  *  Apodiftical  knowledg,  and  afllired  fcience  of  its 
verity,  to  perfwade  their  apprehenfions  unto  a  plurality  of  gods 
in  the  world ,  were  to  make  Euclide  believe  there  were  more 
then  one  Center  in  a  Circle ,  or  one  right  Angle  in  a  Triangle; 
which  were  indeed  a  fruitlefs  attempt ,  and  inferreth  abfurdi- 
ties  beyond  the  evalion  of  hell.  For  though  Mechanick  and  vulgar 
heads  afeend  not  unto  fuch  comprehenfions,  who  live  not  common¬ 
ly  unto  half  the  advantage  of  their  principles;  yet  did  they  not  , 

cfcape  the  eye  of  wifer  Minervas ,  and  fuch  as  made  good  the  ge¬ 
nealogies  of  Jup  iters  brains;  who  although  they  had  divers  ftyles 
for  God,  yet  under  many  appellations  acknowledged  one  divinity  : 
rather  conceiving  thereby  the  evidence  or  acts  of  his  power  in  fever- 
all  wayes  and  places,  then  a  multiplication  ofECence,  or  real  dill  ca¬ 
cti  on  of  unity  in  any  one, 
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Again  ,  To  render  onr  errors  more  monftrous  (  and  what  unto 
miracle  fets  forth  the  patience  of  God,)  he  hath  endeavoured  to 
make  the  world  believe,  that  he  was  God  himfelf ;  and  failing  of 
his  firft  attempt  to  be  but  like  the  higheft  in  heaven,  he  hath  obtain¬ 
ed  with  men  to  be  the  fame  on  earth.  And  hath  according- 
lyaiftimed  the  annexes  of  Divinity,  and  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Creator ,  drawing  into  practice  the  operation  of  miracles ,  and  the 
prefcience  of  things  to  come.  Thus  hath  he  in  a  fpecious  way 
wrought  cures  uponthelick  :  played  over  the  wondrous  aCts  of 
Prophets,  and  counterfeited  many  miracles  of  Chrift  and  his  A- 
poftles.  Tims  hath  he  openly  condended  with  God ;  and  to  this 
efteCt  his  infolency  was  not  affiamed  to  play  a  fclemn  prize  with 
Mops-,  wherein  although  his  performance  were  very  fpecious  and 
beyond  the  common  apprehenfion  of  any  power  below  a  Deity, 
yet  was  it  not  fuch  as  could  make  good  his  Omuipotency.  For 
he  was  wholly  confounded  in  the  converlion  of  dull  into  lice. 
An  aft  Phylofophy  can  fcarce  deny  to  be  above  the  power 
of  Nature ,  nor  upon  a  requilite  predifpolition  beyond  the  effi¬ 
cacy  of  the  Sun.  Wherein  notwithftauding  the  head  of  the  old 
Serpent  was  confe/Tedly  too  weak  for  Mopes  hand  ,  and  the  arm  of 
his  Magicians  too  fliort  for  the  finger  of  God. 

Thus  hath  he  alfo  made  men  believe  that  he  can  raife  the  dead; 
that  he  hath  the  key  of  life  and  death  ,  and  a  prerogative  above 
that  principle  which  makes  no  regreffion  from  privations.  The 
Stoicks  that  opinioned  the  fouls  of  wife  men  dwelt  about  the 
Moon,  and  thole  of  fools  wandred  about  the  earth,  advantaged  the 
conceit  of  this  effett ;  wherein  the  Epicureans,  who  held  that  death 
was  nothing,  nor  nothing  after  death  ,  mutt  contradict  their  prin¬ 
ciples  to  be  deceived.  Nor  could  the  Pythagorian  or  fuch  as 
maintained  the  tranfmigration  of  fouls  give  eaiie  admittance  here¬ 
to  :  for  holding  that  feparated  fouls,  fuccelfively  fupplied other 
/  bodies;  they  could  hardly  allow  the  railing  of  fouls  from  other 

worlds,  which  at  the  fame  time  ,  they  conceived  conjoyned  unto 
bodies  in  this.  More  inconfiftent  with  thefe  opinions,  is  the  er- 
Tbe  Authors  tor  of  Chriltians ,  who  holding  the  dead  do  reft  in  the  Lord,  do  yet 
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mers  departed,  delufion,  in  the  praCtife  ofT  Necromancy  and  popular  conception  of 
*  Divination  Ghofts. 

i>y  the  dead.  jqe  hath  moreover  endeavoured  the  opinion  of  Deity ,  by  the 


delufion  of  dreams ,  and  the  difeovery  of  things  to  come  in  lleep, 
above  the  prefcience  of  our  waked  fenfes.  In  this  expectation  he  per- 
fwaded  the  credulity  of  cider  times  to  take  up  their  lodging  before 
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his  temple  5  in  skins  of  their  own  facrihces :  till  his  referVednefs  had 
conti  ived  anfwers,  whofe  accoinpli/hments  were  in  his  power,  or  not 
beyond  his  prefagement.  Which  way,  although  it  hath  pleafed  Al¬ 
mighty  God,  fometimes  to  reveal  himfelf,  yet  was  the  proceeding 
\eiy  aliment.  For  the  revelations  of  heaven  are  conveied  by  new  H°w  thedevil 
lnipreliions,  and  the  immediate  illumination  of  the  foul,  whereas  the  worics  hispre- 
eceiving  fpirit,by  concitation  of  humours,  produceth  his  conceited  ^n,C  C[CVJ 
piantafms,  or  oy  compounding  the  fpecies  already  redding,  doth  didiont. 
make  up  words  which  mentally  fpeak  his  intentions.  '  ' 

But  above  aii  he  moft  advanced  his  Deity  in  the  folemn  pra&ife 
of  Oracles,  wherein  in  feveral  parts  of  the  world,  he  publikely  pro- 
ielled  hjs  divinity;  but  how  fiiort  they  flew  of  that  fpirit,  whofe  om-  "Dmofikne:. 
m  cience  they  would  refemble,  their  weaknefs  fufficiently  declared. 

VV  hat  jugling  there  was  therein,  the  Orator  plainly  confefled,  who 
eing  good  at  the  fame  game  himfelf ;  could  fay  that  Pjtbia  Philip- 
piled.  Who  can  but  laugh  at  the  carriage  of  Ammon  unto  Alexan- 
eicrj  who  addrefling  unto  him  as  God,  was  made  to  believe,  he  was  a 
god  himfelf.?  How  openly  did  he  betray  his  Indivinity  unto  Cr£fuf3 
^ r  turned  by  his  Amphibology  ,  and  expoftulating  with  him 

r  •  l'11-?1  at:etul  a  deceit;  received  no  higher  anfwer,then  the  excufe 
of  his  impotency  upon  the  contradiftion  of  fate ,  and  the  fetled  law 
of  powers  beyond  his  power  to  controle  !  What  more  then  fublu- 
nary  directions,  or  fuch  as  might  proceed  from  the  oracle  of  humane 

reafon  ,  was  in  his  advice  unto  the  Spartans  in  the  time  of  a  meat  ■;  > 

plague;when for  the.ceilation  thereof, lie  wilht  them  to  have  recourfe 
unto  a  Fawn,that  is  in  open  terms,  unto  one  Nebrnf^n  goodPhyfitian 
of  thofe  dayes  ?  From  no  diviner  a  fpirit  came  his  reply  unto  Cara-  ’Kibros,  In 
calla, who  requiring  a  remedy  for  his  gout, received  no  other  counfel  Jreck  1  a  J 
then  to  refrain  cold  drink  ;  which  was  but  a  dietetical  caution,  and  Favm* 
fuch  as  without  a  journey  unto  JEfculapius  ,  culinary  prefcription 
and  kitchin  Aphorifms  might  have  afforded  at  home.  Nor  Purely  if  t 

any  truth  there  were  therein,  of  more  then  natural  activity  was 
his  counfel  unto  Democrat  us ;  when  for  the  falling  ficknefs  he  com¬ 
mended  the  Maggot  in  a  Goats  head.  F  or  many  things  fecretare 
true;  fympathies  and  antipathies  arefafely  authentick  unto  us,  who  n 
ignorant  of  their  canfes  may  yet  acknowledge  their  elfefts.  Belide 
being  a  natural  Magician  he  may  perform  many  aCts  in  waves  above 
our  knowledge,  though  not  tranfcending  our  natural  power,  when 
■our  knowledge  fhall  direct  it.  Part  hereof  hath  been  difcovered  by 
himfelf,and  Pome  by  humane  iitdagation:  which  though  magnified  as 
frelh  inventions  unto  us, are  Hale  unto  his  cognition.I  hardly  believe 
he  hath  from  elder  times  unknown  the  verticity  of  the  load-llone  ; 

Purely  his  perfpicacity  difeerned  it  to  refpeft  the  North  ,  when 
ours  beheld  it  indeterminately.  Many  fecrets  there  are  in  Na¬ 
ture  of  difficult  difeovery  unto  man,  of  ealie  knowledge  untySa- 
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taiv,  wherein  feme  his  vain  glory  cannot  conceaL>others  his  envy  will 
not  difeover. 

Again  3  fuch  is  the  myfterie  of  his  delufion  0  that  although  he 
labour  to  make  ns  believe  that  he  is  God  5  and  fupremeft  nature 
whatfoever  5  yet  would  he  alfoperfwade  our  beliefs  >  thatheislefs 
then  Angels  or  Men  j  and  his  condition  not  onely  fubjefted  un¬ 
to  rational  powers  3  but  the  a&ions  of  things  which  have  no 
efficacy  on  our  felves.  Thus  hath  he  inveigled  no  fmall  part 
of  the  world  into  a  credulity  of  artificial  Magick  :  That  there  is 
an  Art  5  which  without  compaft  conimandeth  the  powers  of  Hell; 
whence  fome  have  delivered  the  polity  of  fpirits*  and  left  an  ac¬ 
count  even  to  their  Provincial  Dominions  :  that  they  ftand  in 
awe  of  charms,  fpels3  and  conjurations  5  that  he  is  affraid  of  letters 
and  characters  5  of  notes  and  daffies  ?  which  fet  together  do  ligni- 
fie  nothing  3  and  not  onely  in  the  dictionary  of  Man  D  butthefub- 
tiler  vocabulary  of  Satan.  That  there  is  any  power  in  Bitumen y 
pitch  or  brimftone  3  to  purifie  the  air  from  his  uncleaanefs;  that 
S.  Johns  Wort,  any  vertue  there  is  111  Hiper  icon  to  make  good  the  name  of  fuga 
So  called  by  Vxmonis  3  any  fuch  Magick  as  is  aferibed  unto  the  Root  Baaras  by 
Magicians  3  JofephliS ,  or  CjHOjfaflus  by  Mlianus ,  it’  is  not  ca.ie  to  believe ; 

icrfcaed  and  1101  *s  naturally  made  out  what  is  delivered  of  Tolies  ,  that 
nude  of  five  by  the  fume  of  a  fifties  liver,  lie  put  to  flight  Afmod'eus.  That 
lines.  they  are  afraid  of  the  pentangle  of  Solomon  ,  though  fo  let  forth 

Implying  Je-  with  the  body  of  man,  as  to  touch  and  point  out  the  five  places 
h°valu  whi(.h  wherein  our  Saviour  was  wounded,  I  know  not  how  to  alien t.  If 

perhaps  he  hath  fled  from  holy  water ,  if  he  cares  not  to  hear  the 
found  of  ^  ‘Tetragivmnuiton ,  if  his  eye  delight  nor  in  the  figii 
of  theCrofs,  and  that  fometimes  he  will  feem  to  be  charmed  with- 
words  of  holy  Scripture ,  and  to  fly  from  the  letter  and  dead  verba- 
1'ity,  who  mult  onely  Hart  at  the  life  and  animated  interiors  thereof: 
It  may  be  fear’d  they  are  but  Parthian  flights,  Ambufcado  retreats, 
and  eiufory  tergiverfations  :  Whereby  to  confirm  our  cre- 
dukies  ,  lie  will  comply  with  the  opinion  of  fuch  powers, 
which  in  thenifelves  have  no  aftivitigs.  Whereof  having  once 
begot  in  our  minds  an  affined  dependence  ,  he  makes  us 
vely  on  powers  which  he  but  precarioufly  obeyes  3  and  to 
deferc  thofe  true  and  onely  charms  which  Hell  cannot  with- 
fland. 

Lallly,  To  lead  us  farther  into  darknefs and  quite  to  lofe  us  in 
this  maze  of  Error  ,  he  would  make  men  believe  there  is  no  fuch 
creature  as  himfelf  :  and  that  he  is  not  onely  fubjeft  unto itiferi- 
our  creatures ,  but  in  the  rank  of  nothing.  I nfi muting  into  mens 
ffinds  there  is  no'Devil  at  all  ,  and  contriveth  accordingly,  many 
Wves  to  conceal  or  indubitate  his  exigency.  Wherein  be.ide  that 
he  annihilates  the  bleffed  Angels  and  fpirits  in  the  ranks  of  his  crea- 
,1  ’  •  *  tioiii 
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tion?  he  begets  a  fecurity  of  himfelf,  and  a  carelefs  eye  unto  the 
laft  remuneration?.  And  therefore  Iiereto  he  inveigleth,  not  one'y 
Sadduces  and  fnch  as  retain  unto  the  Church  of  God  :  but  is  alfo 
content  that  Epicurus  ,  Democritus  ,  or  any  Heathen  ftiould  hold  the 
fame.  And  to  this  effeft  he  maketh  men  believe  that  apparitions, 
and  fuch  as  confirm  his  exigence  are  either  deceptions  of  light, 
or  melancholly  depravements  of  pliancy.  Thus  when  he  had  not 
onely  appeared  but  1'pake  unto  Brutus,  Cajjius  the  Epicurian  was  rea¬ 
dy  at  hand  to  perfwade  him ,  it  was  but  a  miftake  in  his  weary 
imagination,  and  that  indeed  there  were  no  fuch  realities  in  na¬ 
ture?  Thus  he  endeavours  to  propagate  the  unbelief  of  witches, 
whofe  conceffion  infers  his  co-exiftency  •,  by  this  means  alfo  he  ad- 
vanceth  the  opinion  of  total  death,  and  ftaggereth  the  immortality 
of  the  foul :  for,  fuch  as  deny  there  are  fpirits  fublifient  without  bo¬ 
dies,  will  with  more  difficulty  affirm  the  feparatecLexiffence  of  their 

Now  to  induce  and  bring  about  thefe  falfities,  he  hath  laboured 
to  deltroy  the  evidence  of  Truth  ,  that  is  the  reavealed  verity  and 
written  Word  of  God.  To  which  intent  he  hath  obtained  with  fome 
to  repudiate  the  Books  of  Mofes  ,  others  thofe  of  the  prophets ,  and 
lomeboth  :  todeny  the  Gofpel  and  andientidt  HiftoriesofChrift;  to 
rejeft  that  of  John&vA  receive  that  of  Jud.ts-,to  difallow  ail,  and  ere  A 
another  ofT homM.  And  when  neither  their  corruption  by  Valentinus 
and  Arrius3 their  mutilation  by  Ivla rcion^ Manes-, a n d  Ebion  could  fatit- 
fie  his  deficit  ,  he  attempted  the  ruin  and  total  deftruAi on  thereof? 
as  h e  feduloufly  endeavoured ,  by  the  power  andfubcilty  of  Julian* 
Maximinus  and  Dioclefian.  '■< 

,  gut  the  longevity  of  that  piece ,  which  hath  fo  long  efcaped  the 
common  fate  ,  and  the  providence  of  that  Spirit  which  ever  waketh 
over  it,  may  at  laft  difcourage  fuch  attempts?  and  if  not  make  doubt¬ 
ful  its  Mortality,  at-  leaft  indubitably  declare?  this  is  aftonetoq 
bio  for  Sat  urns  mouth,  and  a  bit  indeed  >  Oblivion  cannot  fwal- 

low*  / 

•  And  thus  how  ftrangely  he  poflefletli  us  with  Errors  may  clearly 

be  obferved?  deluding  us  into  coiiti'adi  Aory  and  incbniiftent  faliities; 

whileft  he  would  make  us  believe,  That  there  is  no  God.  That  there 

are  many.  That  he  himfelf  is  God.  That  lie  1,  leis  then  Angels  or 

Men,  That  he  is  nothing  at  all. 

Nor  hath  he  only  by  thefe  wiles  depraved  the  conception  ot  the 
Creator  ,  but  .with  filch  Riddles  hath  alio  entangled  the  Nature  of 
our  Redeemer.  Some  denying  his  Humanity  ,  and  that  he  was  one 
of  the  Angels,  as  Ebion-,  that  the  Father  and  Son  were  but  one 
perfon,  as  Sabellius.  That  his  body  was  phantaftical ,  as  A ta¬ 
me.  : Bafihdes ,  ErifciViM  ■>  JovimanM  S  that  lie  ohely  paueti 

through  Mary  as  Vtjches.and  -  V a.’enlinus.  Sortie  denying  hi, 
r  Divinity  i 
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Divinity  j  that  he  was  begotten  of  humane  principles,  and  thefe- 
roinal  Soil  of  Jofepb  ;  as  Carpocm,  Sjnmacbus ,  Pbohnus.  That  he 
was  Seth  the  ton  of  Adam ,  as  the  Sethians :  That  he  was  lefs  then 
Angels  as  Cherinthus.  That  he  was  inferiour  unto  Mekhifedech ,  as 
’The  o  dot  us.  That  he  was  not  God,  but  God  dwelt  in  him,  as  Ni¬ 
colaus.  And  fome  embroiling  them  both.  So  did  they  which 
converted  the  Trinity  into  a  qua  ter  nicy,  and  affirmed  two  perfons 
in  Chrill,  as  Paulus  Samofatenus  ;  that  held  he  was  man  without  a 
foul,  and  that  the  word  performed  that  office  in  him,  as  Apollinaris . 
That  he  was  both  Son  and  Father,  as  Mont  anus.  That  Jefus  fuffer- 
ed,  but  Chrift  remained  impatible,  as  Cherinthus.  Thus  he  endea¬ 
vours  to  entangle  Truths  :  And  when  he  cannot  poffibly  deftroy 
its  fubftance,  he  cunningly  confounds  its  apprehenhons  ;  that  from 
the  inconliftent  and  contrary  determinations  thereof,confe£fcary  im¬ 
pieties, and  hopeful  concluiions  may  arife,there’s  no  fuch  thing  at  all. 
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NOw  although  thefe  waies  of  deliffions,  mod  Chriftians  have 
efcaped,  yet  are  there  many  other  whereunto  we  are  daily 
betrayed,  and  thefe  we  meet  with  in  obvious  occurrents  of  the 
world,  wherein  he  induceth  us,  to  afcribe  effects  unto  caufes  of  no 
cognation ;  and  diftorting  the  order  and  theory  of  caufes  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  their  effects,  he  draws  them  slide  unto  things  whereto 

they  run  parallel,  and  in  their  proper  motions  would  never  meet 
together. 

Thus  doth  he  fometime  delude  us  in  the  conceits  of  Stars  aud 
Meteors,  belide  their  allowable  aftions  afcribing  effefts  thereunto 
f  independent  caufations.  Thus  hath  he  alfo  made  the  ignorant 
fort  believe  that  natural  effe&s  .immediately  and  commonly  pro¬ 
ceed  from  fupernatural  powers :  and  thefe  he  ufually  drives  from 
Jieaven,  his  own  principality  the  air,  and  meteors  therein;  which 
being  of  themfel  ves,  the  effeftsof  natural  and  created  caufes,  and 
fucn  as  upon  a  due  conjunction  of  aftives  and  paffives,  without  a 
nnracie  mud  ante  unto  what  they  appear  ;  are  alwaies  looked  on 
T  ignorant  fpeftators  as  fupernatural  jfpe&acles,  and  made  the 
.caufes  or  figns  of  moft.fuceeding  contingencies.  To  behold  a 
Ram-bow  in  the  night,  is  no  prodigy  unto  a  Philofopher.  Then 
bchpfoof  Sun  or  Moon,  nothing  is  more  natural.  Yet  with  what 
Tnperftition  they  have  been  heheld  fince  the  Tragedy  of  Nice* 

and  ins  Army,  many  examples  declare.  J  ’* 
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True  it  is,  and  we  will  not  deny,that  although  thefe  being  natu¬ 
ral  productions  from  fecond  and  fetledcaufes ,  we  need  notalway 
look  upon  them  as  the  immediate  hand  of  God ,  or  of  his  mhiidi  ing 
Spirits ;  yet  do  they  fometimes  admit  a  refpeft  therein  5  and 
even  in  their  naturals,  the  indiiferency  of  their  exigencies  con- 
temporifed  unto  our  actions  ,  admits  a  farther  confidera- 
tion.,  ■  - 

That  two  or  three  Suns  or  Moons  appear  in  any  mans  life  or 
reign,  it  is  not  vvorth  the  wonder.  But  that  the  famefnould  fall 
out  a  remarkable  time  ,  or  point  of  feme  dechive  aftion  ;  that  the 
contingency  of  the  appearance  fhould  be  confined  unto  that  time; 
that  thofe  who  Ihould  but  make  one  line  in  the  Book  of  Fate ,  and: 
Hand  together  in  the  great  Ephemerides  of  God;  belide  the  Phiiofo- 
phicai  alignment  of  the  cauie,  it  may  admit  a  Chriftian  apprehenii- 
on  in  theiignality.  -  - 

Ent  above  all  he  deceiveth  us,  when  we  aferibe  the  effeCf  of  things 
unto  evident  and  feeming  caufalities ,  which  arife  from  the  fecret 
and  undifeemed  aCfion  of  himfelf.  Thus  hath  he  deluded  many  Na-- 
tionsinhis  Augurial  and  Extifpicious  inventions  ;  from  cafual  and 
uncontrived contingencies  divining  events  fucceeding.  Which  Tufcait 
fuperftition  fealing  upon  Rowe,hath  fmee  podeffed  all  Europe.  When 
Acguftus  found  two  gals  in  his  facrifice,the  credulity  of  the  City  con¬ 
cluded  a  hope  of  peace  with  Anthony  ■  and  the  conjunction  ofper- 
fons  in  choler  with  each  other.  Becaufe  Brutus  and  Cajfm  met  a 
Blackmore ,  and  Fompey  had  on  a  dark  or  fad  coloured  garment  at 
Fharfalia ;  thefe  were  prefages  of  their  overthrow.  Which  not  with- 
ftanding  are  fcarce  Rhetorical  feqitels;  concluding  Metaphors  from 
realities, and  from  conceptions  metapho;  ical  inferring  realities  again.. 

Now  thefe  divinations  concerning  events  ,  being  in  his  power  to 
force,  contrive,  prevent  or  further,  they  muft  generally  fall  out 
conformably  unto  his  predictions.  When  Graceus  was  (lain,  the  fame 
day  the  Chickens  refufe  to  come  out  of  the  coop  :  and  Claudius 
Fulcher  underwent  the  like  fucceffcfs  ,  when  he  contem¬ 
ned  the  Tripudiary  Augurations  :  They  died  not  becaufe  the 
Pullets  would  not  feed  :  but  becaufe  the  devil  forefaw  their  death, , 
he  contrived  that  abftinence  in  them.  So  was  there  no  natural 
dependence  of  the  event  upon  the  fign,  but  an  artificial  contri¬ 
vance  of  the  lign  unto  the  event.  An  unexpected  way  of 
delufion,  and  whereby  he  more  eaiily  led  away  the  incircum- 
fpeCtion  of  their  belief.  Which  fallacy  he  might  excellently 
have  afted  before  the  death  of  Saul ;  for  that  being  within  his 
power  to  foretell,  was  not  beyond  his  ability  to  fordhew  :  and 
might  have  contrived  figns  thereof  through  all  the  creatures ,  which 
visibly  confirmed  by  the  event,  had  proved  authentick  unto  thofe 
times ,  and  advanced  the  Art  ever  after. 

.  He: 
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He  deludeth  ns  alfoby  Philters,  Ligatures,  Charms,  unground¬ 
ed  Amulets,  Characters,  and  many  Aiperlhtious  waies  in  the  cure- 
of  common  di (cafes  •*  feconding  herein  the  expectation  of  men 
with  events  of  his  own  contriving.  Which  while  fome  unwilling  to 

fallderectly  upon  Magick,  impute  unto  the  power  of  imagination 
or  the  efficacy  of  hidden  caufes,  he  obtains  a  bloody  advantage: 
for  thereby  de  begets  not  only  a  falfe  opinion,  but  fu.ch  as  lead¬ 
ed!  the  open  way  of  deftm&ion.  In  maladies  admitting  natural 
reliefs,  making  men  rely  on  remedies,  neither  of  real  operati¬ 
on  in  themfelves,  nor  more  then  feeming  efficacy  in  his  con¬ 
currence.  Which  whenfoever  he  pleafeth  to  withdraw,  they  (land 
naked  unto  the  mifehief  of  their  difeafes ;  and  revenge  the  con¬ 
tempt  of  the  medicines  of  the  Earth  which  God  hath  created  for 
them.  And  therefore  when  neither  miracle  is  expe&ed,  nor  con- 
'  neftion  of  caufe  unto  effeft  from  natural  grounds  concluded- 
however  it  be  fometime  fucceisfull,  it  cannot  be  fafe  to  rely  on 
inch  pra&ifesj  and  defert  the  known  and  authentick  proviiions 
of  God.  In  which  rank  of  remedies,  if  nothing  in  o  ff  knowledge 
or  their  proper  power  be  able  to  -relieve  us,  we  muff  with  patience 
fubmit  unto  that  reftraint,  and  expert  the  will  of  the  Reffrainer. 

;■  Now  in  thefe  effefts  although  he  feem  oft  times  to  imitate,  yet 
doth  he  concur  unto  their  productions  in  a  different  way  from 
that  fpirit  which  fometime  in  natural  means  produceth  eifefts  a- 
bove  Nature.  For  whether  he  worketh  by  caufes  which  have  rela¬ 
tion  or  none  unto  the  effect,  he  maketh  it  out  by  fecret  and 
ui!  .  ■  ■  ?  ire  So  when  f us  the  blind,  in  the 

reign  of  Antoninus ,  was  commanded  to  pafs  from  the  rmhtfide 
of  the  Altai  unto  the  left,  to  lay  five  fingers  of  one  hand  thereon, 
and  five  of  the  other  upon  his  eyes  5  although  the  cure  fucceeded 
and  all  the  people  wondered,  there  was  not  any  thing  in  the  add¬ 
on  which  did  produce  it,  nor  any  thing  in  his  power  that  could 
enable  it  thereunto.  So  for  the  fame  infirmity,  when  A  Per  was 
counfibed  by  him  to  make  a  collyrmm  or  oculax-niedecine  with 
the  blood  of  a  white  Cock,  and  honey,  and  apply  it  to  his  eyes  for 
tlnee.  dayes  .  When  Julian  for  his  fpicting  of  blood,  was  cured  by 
honey,  and  pine  Nuts  taken  from  his  Altar  :  When  Lucius  for  the 
pain  in  ins  fade,  applied  thereto  the  Affies  from  his  Altar  with  wine: 
although  the  remedies  weie  fomewhat  rational,  and  not  without  a 
naturaly  verme  unto  fucli  intentions ,  yet  need  we  not  believe 
that  by  their  proper  faculties  they  produced  thefe  effefts. 

But  the  effefts  of  powers  divine  flow  from  another  operation; 
who  either  proceeding  by  vifible  means  or  not,  unto  vifible  effefts, 
is  able  to  conjoin  them  by  his  co-operation.  And  therefore  thole 
finfible  wayes  which  feem  of  indifferent  natures,  are  not  idle  cere- 
.monies,  but  may  be.  caufes  by  Ins  command,  and  anfe  untopro- 
r.  I  .  '  .  duftioiis 
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duftions  beyond l  their  regular  aftivities.  If  Rahman  the  Syrian 
had  \v allied  in  Jordan  without  the  command  of  the  Prophet,  I  be- 
believe  he  had  been  cleanfed  by  them  no  more  then  by  the  waters  of 
Damafcm.  I  doubt  if  any  belide  Elijha  had  call  in  fait  ,  the  watei'S 
of  jeucho  had  not  been  made  wholefom.  I  know  that  a  deco¬ 
ction  of  wild  gourd  or  Colocynthis  (though  fomewhat  quali- 
hed)  wnl  not  horn  every  hand  be  dulcified  unto  aliment  by 
an  at  it  ion  of  flower  or  meal.  There  was  fome  natural  vertue 
in  the  Plaifter  of  figs  applied  mitoEzechw,  we  find  that  gall  is  very 
jmindmcative ,  and  was  a  proper  medicine  to  clear  the  eyes  of  Tobit : 
which  tan  ying  in  thernfelves  fome  aftion  of  their  own,  they  were 
additionally  promoted  by  that  power,  which  can  extend  their 
natiues  unto  the  produ&ion  of  elf  efts  beyond  their  created  efti- 
ciences.  And  thiis  may  he  operate  alfo  from  caufes  ofno  power  un¬ 
to  their  yilible  efFefts;  for  he  that  hath  determined  their  aftions  unto 
^certain  errects,  hath  not  fo  emptied  his  own ,  but  that  lie  can  make 
them  effectual  unto  any  other. 

Again,  Although  his  delufions  run  higheft  in  points  of  praftice, 
whofe  euors  draw  on  offenfive  or  penal  enormities,  yet  doth  he  alfo 
deal  in  points  offpeculation,  and  things  whofe  knowledge  termi¬ 
nates  in  themfelves.  Whofe  cognition  although  it  feems  indifferent, 
and  therefore  its  aberration  direftly  to  condemn  no  man 3  yet  doth 

,.  hereby  pi  eparatively  difpofe  us  unto  errors,  and  deduffively 
dejeft  us  into  deftruftive  conclulions. 

That  the  Sun,  Moon  and  Stars  are  living  creatures,  endued  with 
foul  and  life  ,  feems  an  innocent  Error  ,  and  an  harmlefs  digrelfion 
-from  truth  j  yet  hereby  he  confirmed  their  Idolatry  ,  and  made  it 
more  plaufibly  embraced.  For  wifely  miftrufting  that  reafonable 
fpirits  would  never  firmly  be  loft  in  the  adorement  of  things  inani¬ 
mate,  and  in  the  loweft  form  of  Nature  3  he  begat  an  opini¬ 
on  that  they  were  living  creatures  ,  and  could  not'  decay  for 
ever.  ■  ;  .  >  , 

That  fpiiits  are  corporeal,  feems  at  firft  view  a  conceit  derogative 
unto  hinuelf,  and Tuch  as  he  fhould  rather  labour  to  overthrow  3  yet 
heie  y  le  eftablifheth  the  Doftrine  of  Luftrations,  Amulets  and 

Charms,  as  we  have  declared  before.  r  ' 

That  there  are  two  principles  of  all  things,  one  good,  and  ano¬ 
ther  evil ;  from  the  one  proceeding  vertue  ,  love,-  light  arid  unity; 
from  the  other  diviiion,  difcord,  darknefs  and  deformity;  was  the 
lpeculation or  Fjthagor  as ,  Empedocles,  and  many  ancient Philofo- 
phers,  and  was  no  more  then  Oromafdes ,  and  Arimanm  of  Zordjier. 
yet  hereby  he  obtained  the  advantage  of  Adoration  ,  find  as  the 
ten  foie  principle  became  more  dreadful  then  his  Maker  3  and  there¬ 
fore  not  willing  to  let  it  fall ,  he  furthered  the  conceit  in  fucceediftg 
Ages,  and  laifed  the  fa&ion  of  Manes  to  maintain  it. 

H°  ■'•i  '  ‘  :  That 
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That  the  feminine  fexhave  no  generative  emiffion,  affording 
no  feminal  Principles  of  conception,  was  Ariftotles  opinion  of  old, 
maintained  full  by  fome,  and  will  be  countenanced  by  him  for  e- 
ver.  For  hereby  he  difparageth  the  fruit  of  the  Virgin,  fruftrat- 
eth  the  fundamental  Prophelie,  nor  can  the  feed  of  the  woman 
then  break  the  head  of  the  Serpent. 

Nor  doth  he  only  fport  in  fpeculative  Errors,  which  are  of 
confequent  impieties  5  but  the  unquietnefs  of  his  malice  hunts 
after  iimple  lapfes,  and  fuch  whofe  falfities  do  only  condemn  our 
underftandings.  Thus  if  Xenophanes  will  fay  there  is  another  world 
in  the  Moon]  Sf  Heraclitus  with  his  adherents  will  hold  the  Sun 
is  no  bigger  then  it  appeareth ;  If  Anaxagoras  affirm  that  Snow 
is  black;  If  any  other  opinion  there  are  no  Antipodes ,  or  that 
Stars  do  fall,  he  ffiall  not  want  herein  the  applanfe  01  advocacy 
of  Satan.  For  maligning  the  tranquility  of  truth,  he  delighteth 
to  trouble  its  dreams ;  and  being  a  profeffed  enemy  unto  God 
(who  is  truth  it  fel'f )  he  promoteth  any  Error  as  derogatory 
to  his  nature ;  and  revengeth  himfelf  in  every  diiformity  from 
truth.  If  therefore  at  any  time  he  fpeak  or  pra&ife  truth,  it  is 
upon  deiign,  and  a  fubtile  inverlion  of  the  precept  of  God,  to 
do  good  that  evil  may  come  of  it.  And  therefore  fometimes  we 
meet  with  wholfome  doctrines  from  Hell;  Nofce  teipfum,  the  Motto 
of  Helphos,  was  a*  good  precept  in  morality :  That  a  juft  man  is 
beloved  of  the  gods,  an  uncontroulable  verity.  ’Twas  a  good 
deed,  though  not  well  done,  which  he  wrought  by  Vefpafian , 
when  by  the  touch  of  his  foot  he  reftored  a  lame  man,  and  by 
the  ftroak  of  his  hand  another  that  was  blind,  but  the  intention 
hereof  drived  at  his  own, advantage  ;  for  hereby  he  not  only  con¬ 
firmed  the  opinion  of  his  power  with  the  people,  but  his  inte¬ 
grity  with  Princes;  in  whofe  power  he  knew  it  lay  to  overthrow 
Ins  Oracles,  and  iilence  the  practice  of  his  de muons. 

But  of  fuch  a  dufufed  nature,  and  fo  large  is  the  Empire  of 
Truth,  that  it  hath  Place  within  the  walls  of  Hell,  and  the  devils 
thciftfeify.es  are  daily  forced  to  praftife  it ;  not  only  as  being  true 
thenifelves  in  a  Metaphyfical  verity,  that  is,  a’s  having  their  ef- 
fence  conformable  unto  the  Intellect  of  their  Maker,  but  making 
life  of  Moral  and  Logical  verities;  that  is,  whether  in  the  con¬ 
formity  .of  word*  unto'  tilings,  or  things  unto  their  own  concepti¬ 
ons,  they  pra&ife  truth  in  common  among  thenifelves.  For  al¬ 
though  without  fp.eeqh  they  intuitively  conceive  each  other,  yet 
do  their  apprehenfions  proceed  through  realities;  and  they  con¬ 
ceive1  each  other  by  fpecies,  which  carry  the  true  and  proper 
notions  of.  things  conceived.  And  fo  aifo  in  Moral  verities,  al¬ 
though  f!uy.’ deceive  t|s,  they  lie  unto  each  other;  as  well  un- 
derftaudmg  that  all  community  is  continued  by  Truth,  and  that 

.of  Hell  cannot  coniift  without  it.  .  ,,  °l 
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T]^°  conie  ye*-  nearer  the  point3  and  draw  into  a  fliarper  angle  ; 
'}$“>«<*  on,y  fpeak  and  pra£tife  truthj  hut  may  be  faid  vveil- 
wuheis  hei  eunto,  and  in  forne  fenfe  do  really  defire  its  enlargement, 
r  or  many  things  which  in  themfelves  are  falfe,  they  do  defire  were 
tnie^  cannot  but  wifii  he  were  as  he  profeffeth  3  that  he  had 
the  knowledge  of  future  events  3  were  it  in  his  power  ,  the  Jews 
mould  be  in  the  right-,  and  the  Mejjias  yet  to  come.  Could 
ins  defires  eireft  it,  the  opinion  of  Arijhtle  fliould  be  true,  the 
world  mould  have  no  end,  but  be  as  immortal  as  himfelf.  For  there¬ 
by  he  might  evade  the  acconipli/hment  of  thofe  afflictions  he  now 
but  gi  adually  endureth  3  for  comparatively  unto  thofe  flames,  he  is 
m  Balneo^  then  begins  his  Ignis  Rot <e,  and  terrible  fire,  which 
\\  ill  deteiniine  his  difputed  fubtilty ,  and  hazard  his  immortality. 

v  ftri&ly,  he  is  in  thefe  wiihes  no  promoter  of  verity, 

but  if  coniidered  fome  waies  injurious  unto  Truth,  for  fbefides 

t  at  if  things  were  true  which  noware  falfe,  it  were  but  an  ex- 

c  ange  of  their  natures,  and  things  nuift  then  be  falfe,  which  now 

me  tine  )  the  fetled  and  determined  order  of  the  world  would 

be  pei verted,  and  that  courfe  of  things  diftnrbed,  which  feemed 

belt  unto  the  immutible  contriver.  For  whileft  they  murmur  againft 

the  pi  efent  difpofure  of  things,  regulating  determinated  realities 

unto  thii  private  optations ,  they  reft  not  in  their  eftabliftied  11a- 

tuies  3  blit  unwifhing  their  unalterable  verities,  do  tacitly  defire  in 

them  a  difformity  from  the  primitive  rule,  and  the  Idea  of  that 

niinde  that  formed  all  things  beft.  And  thus  he  offended  truth  even 

tn  his  firft  attempt  3  f  or  not  content  with  his  created  nature,  and  fbw  the  els'* 

thinking  it  too  low,  to  be  the  higheft  Creature  of  God  he  offended  Vils 

theOrdainer,  not  only  in  the  attempt,  but  in  the  wifh  and  fimple 
volition  thereof 
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THE  SECOND  BOOK: 

Of  f undry  popular  Tenets  concerning  Mineral ,  and  vegetable  bodies ■, 
generally  held  for  truth ,  which  examined ,  prove  either  falfe ,  or 
dubious. 
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CHAP.  I. 

Of  Chryfial. 


I  «* 


4#  Ereof  the  common  opinion  hath  been,  and  dill  remain- 
44’  A  #4  e(T  amongftus  ,  that  Chryfial  is  nothing  eife,  but  Ice 

or  Snow  concreted,  and  by  duration  of  time,  congealed 
beyond  liquation.  Of  which  affection,  if  prescription 
of  time,  and  numerofity  of  Affertors,were  a  fufticient  demonftration, 
we  might  fit  down  herein  ,  as  an  nnqueftionable  Truth  ;  nor  flioukl 
there  need  ulterior  difquifition.  For  few  opinions  there  are,  which 
have  found  fo  many  friends,  or  been  fo  popularly  received,  through 
all  profeffions  and  ages.  Pliny  is  pofitive  in  this  opinion :  CryftaUusfit 
gelu  vehement  ius  concrete  :  the  fame  is  followed  by  Seneca .  Elegantly 
deferibed  by  Clav.dian ,  not  denied  by  Scaliger3  home  way  affirmed  by 
Alberta*}  Brafavolii*}  and  direftly  by  many  others.  The  venerable 
Fathers  of  the  Church  have  alfo  aflented  hereto  ;  As  Bafil  in  his 
Hexameron ,  Ifidore  in  his  Etymologies,  and  not  onely  Auftin  a  Latin 
Father,  but  Gregory  the  great,  and  Jerom npon  occafion  of  that  term 
expreffed  in  the  firft  of  Ezekiel.  ' 

All  which  notwi thfi  andinggupon  a  drift  enquiry,  we  find  the  mat-  That  Chry. 
ter  controvertible,  and  with  much  more  reafon  denied  then  is  as  yet  “  ”ot  1  Cl 
affirmed.  For  though  many  have  paffed  it  over  with  eafie  aftirma-  Cou' 

tives;  yet  are  there  alfo  many  Authors  that  deny  it,  and  the  exaftdff  8 
Mineralogifts  have  reiefted  it.  Diodorus  in  his  eleventh  Book  de- 
nieth  it,  (if  Chryfial  be  there  taken  in  its  proper  acception,  as  K ho- 
diginus 'hath  ufed  it ,  and  not  for  a  Diamond ,  as  S  aim  at  ins  hath  ex¬ 
pounded  it)  for  in  that  place  he  affirmeth  ;  Chryjlallum  ejfe  lapidern  ex 
aqua  pur  a  concretuni}  non  tamen  frigore  fed  divini  calorisvi .  Solinus 
who  tranfcribed  Pliny ,  and  therefore  in  almoft  all  dubferibed  unto 
him,  hath  in  this  point  diflented  from  him.  Put  ant  quidam  glaciem 
coire~&  in  Chryflaliv.m  corporarifed  frujira.  Maihiolus  in  his  Comment 
upon  Viofcorides ,  hath  with  confidence  rejefted  it.  The  fame  hath 
been  performed  by  Agricola  de  natv.rn  fogiliunv,  by  Cardan ,  Brines  de 
Boctfjefau  Bernard  M}S  ennertusgand  many  more. 
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Now-bdides  Authority  agamft  it  3  there  may  be  many  reafons 
deduced  from  their  feveral  differences ,  which  Teem  to  overthrow 
it.  And  iirft ,  a  difference  is  probable  in  their  concretion.  For  if 
Chryftal  be,  a  ftone  (as  in  the  number  thereof  it  is  confe/Tedly  re¬ 
ceived  )  it  is  not  immediady  concreted  by  the  efficacy  of  cold  /  bat 
rather  by  a  Mineral  fpirit,  and  lapidifical  principles  of  its  own, 
and  therefore  while  it  lay  in  fc/ntis  pnnsipm ,  and  remained 
in  a  fluid  body,  it  was  a  fubjeft  very  unapt  for  proper  con- 
glaciation  ;  for  Mineral  fpirits  do  generally  relift  and  fcarce 
fubmit  thereto.  So  we  obferve  that  many  waters  and  fprings 
will  never  freer- ,  and  many  parts  in  Rivers  and  Lakes,  where  are 
Mineral  eruptions ,  will  ftiil  perlift  without  congelations,  as  we  alfo 
obferve  in  Aqua  farther  any  Mineral  folution,either  of  Vitriol,  A- 
him,  Salt-peter,  Ammoniac  or  Tartar  ;  which  although  to  fome  de¬ 
gree  exhaled, and  placed  in  cold  confervatories,  wil  Chryftallize  and 
ihoot  into  white  and  glacious  bodies  5  yet  is  not  this  a  congelation 
primarily  effefted  by  cold,  but  an  intrinfecal  induration  from 
themfelves  ;  and  a  retreat  into  their  proper  folidities  ,  which  were 
abforbed  by  the  liquor,  and  loft  in  a  full  imbibition  thereof  before. 
And  fo  alfo  when  wood  and  many  other  bodies  do  petrifie,  either 
by  the  fea,  other  waters,  or  earths  abounding  in  fnch  fpirits;  we  do 
not  ufually  afcribe  their  induration  to  cold,  but  rather  unto  fali- 
iious  fpirits  ,  concretive  juices,  and  caufes  circumjacent,  which 
do  aliimilate  all  bodies  not  indifpofed  for  their  impreffi- 
ons.  .  ■  .  ;•) 

But  Ice  is  water  congealed  by  the  frigidity  of  the  air ;  where¬ 
by  it  acquired)  no  new  form,  but  rather  a  confidence  or  determina¬ 
tion  of  its  diftiuency  ,  and  amitteth  not  its  effeuce,  but  condition  of 
fluidity.  Neither  doth  there  any  thing  properly  conglaciate  but 
water,  or  watery  humidity  5  for  the  determination  of  quick-liiver 
is  properly  fixation,  that  of  milk  coagulation,  and  that  of  oyl  and 
iuufticusbodies,onely  incralfation ;  And  therefore  Ari  lotle  makes  a 
trial  of  the  fertility  of  humane  feed,  from  the  experiment  of  conge¬ 
lation  ;  for  That,  faith  he,  which  is  not  watery  and  improlifical 
will  not  conglaciate;  which  perhaps  mult  not  be  taken  ftriftly,  but  in 
the  germ  and  fpiri ted  particles :  for  Eggs  I  obferve  will  freez,  in  the 
albugiuous  part  thereof.  And  upon  this  ground  Paracelfus  in 
his  Archidoxis,  extraftcth  the  magiftery  of  wine;  after  four  ntoneths 
digeftion  in  horfe-dung,  expoiing  jc  unto  the  extremity  of  cold  5 
whereby  the  aqueous  parts  willfreez  ,  but  the  Spirit  retire  and  be 
found  uncongealed  in  the  Center. 

But  whether  this  congelation  be  limply  made  by  cold,  or  alfo 
by  co-operation  of  any  nitrous  coagulum  ,  or  fpirit  of  fait  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  concretion ;  whereby  we  obferve  that  Ice  may  be  made 
with  Salt  and  Snow  by  the  fire-lide  5  as  is  alfo  obfervable  from 
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Ice  made  by  Salt-peter  and  water  duly  mixed  and  ftrongly  agi¬ 
tated  at  any  time  of  the  year;  were  a  very  confiderable  en-  How  to  make 
quiry.  For  thereby  we  might  cleer  the  generation  of^.ceat*n)^ 
Snow,  hail,  and  hoary  frofts,  the  piercing  qualities  of  fome  t|aieotchc 
winds ,  the  coldnefs  of  Caverns  and  fome  Cells.  We  might )Clr' 
naore  fenfibly  conceive  how  Salt-peter  fixeth  the  flying 
fpirits  of  Minerals  in  Chymical  preparations  ;  and  how  by 
t  ns  congealing  quality  it  becomes  an  ufeful  medicine  in  Fe¬ 
vers.  '  _  _  J  '  F 

_  Again,  The  difference  of  their  concretion  is  colle&ible  from  their 

diffolution ;  which  being  many  wayes  performable  in  Ice,  is  few 
wayeserre&ed  in  Chrylfal.  Now  the  caufes  of  liquation  are  con¬ 
trary  to  thofe  of  concretion;  and  as  the  Atoms  and  indivifible 
parcels  are  united  ,  fo  are  they  in  an  oppoiite  way  disjoyned. 
fhat  which  is  concreted  by  exliccation  or  expreillon  of  humidity, 
will  be  refolved  by  hume&ation ,  as  earth  dirt  and  clay;  that 
which  is  coagulated  by  a  fiery  iiccity  ,  will  fuller  colliquation  from 
an  aqueouS  humidity,  as  fait  and  fugar,  which  are  eafily  diffoluble 
in  water,  but  not  without  difficulty  in  oyl ;  and  well  re&ihed  fpirits- 
of  wine.  That  which  is  concreted  by  cold,  will  diffolve  by  a  moift 
lieat,  ifitconiift  of  watery  parts,  as  Gums,  Arabick,  Tragacanth, 

Ammoniack  and  others;in  au  airieheat  or  oyl,  as  all  reiinous  bo¬ 
dies,  Turpentine,  Pitch  and  Frankincenfe;  in  both,  as  gummy  reft-  .  ’ 
nous  bodies,  Maffick, Camphire  and  Storax  ;  in  neither,  as  neutrals 
and  bodies  ananialous  hereto ,  as  Bdellium,  Myrrhe  and  others.  '  ' 

Some  by  a  violent  dry  heat,  as  Mettals;  which  although  corrodible 
by  waters,  yet  will  they  not  fuffer  a  liquation  from  the  powerful  left 
heat,  communicable  unto  that  element.  Some  will  diffolve  by  this 
heat  although  their  ingredients  be  earthy,  as  Glafs,  whofe  materials 
are  fine  S  apd,  and  the  afhes  of  Chali  or  fearn  ;  and  fo  will  Salt  run 
with  fire ,  although  it  be  concrered  by  heat.  And  this  way 
may  be  effected  a  liquation  in  Chryftal ,  but  not  without  fome  diffi¬ 
culty;  that  is,  calcination  or  reducing  it  by  Art  into  a  . 
fubtle  powder;  by  which  way  and  a  vitreous  commixture , T ^ 

Glades  are  fometime  made  hereof  ,  and  it  becomes  the  ciaf,?1'” & 
chiefeft  ground  for  artificial  and  fattitious  gemms.  But  the 
lame  way  of  folution  is  common  alfo  unto  many  Stones; 
and  not  onely  Berylls  and  Cornelians,  but  Flints  and  Peb¬ 
bles  ,  are  fubjeft  unto  fufion  ,  and  will  run  like  Glafs  in 
fire.  .  < 

diffolve  in  any  way  of  heat;  for  it  will  dif- 
;  it  will  coliiquate  in  water,  or  warm  oyl;  nor  > 

fubmit  unto  an  actual  heat ,  but  not  endure 
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'■■Tartar,  nor  will  it  long  continue  its  fixation  in  (pints  of  Wine, 
as  maybe  obferved  iu  Ice  injetted  therein. 

Again,  the  concretion  of  Ice  will  not  endure  a  dry  attrition  with¬ 
out  liquation;  for  if  it  be  rubbed  long  with  a  cloth,  it  melteth.  But 
Cryftal  will  calefie  unto  ele&ricity  ;  that  is,  a  power  to  attraft 
■draws  or  light  bodies,  and  convert  the  needle  freely  placed.  Which 
is  a  declarement  of  very  different  parts  :  wherein  we  (hall  not  in- 
large,as  having  difcourfed  concerning  fuch  bodies  in  the  Chap,  of 
Eleftricks. 

They  are  differenced  by  fupemafation  or  floating  upon  water;  for 
Chryftal  will  fink  in  water,  as  carrying  in  its  own  bulk  a  greater 
ponderolity,  then  the  fpacein  any  water  it  doth  occupy  ;  and  will 
therefore  onely  fwitn  in  molten  niettal  and  quickfilver.  But  Ice 
willfwim  in  water  of  what  thinnefs  foever  ;  and  though  it  fink  in 
oyl,  will  float  in  fpirits  of  wine  or  Aqua  vim.  And  therefore  it 
may  fwim  in  water  ,  not  onely  as  being  water  it  felf,  and  in  its  pro¬ 
per  place,  but  perhaps  as  weighing  fomewhat  lefsthen  the  water  it 
pofleffeth.  And  therefore  as  it  will  not  fink  unto  the  bottom  ,  fo 
will  it  neither  float  above  like  lighter  bodies,  but  being  near  in 
\veight,  lie  fuperficially  or  alntoft  horrizontally  unto  it.  And 
therefore  alfo  an  Ice  or  congelation  of  Salt  or  Sugar ,  although  it 
defcend  not  unto  the  bottom,  yet  will  it  abate,  and  decline  below 
the  furface  in  thin  water,  but  very  fenlible  in  fpirits  of  wine.  For 
Ice  although  itfeemeih  as  tranfparent  and  compatt  as  Chryftal,  yet 
is  it  Ihort  in  either; for  its  attomes  are  not  concreted  into  continuity, 
which  doth dintinilh  it  tranflucency  ;  it  is  a'lo  full  of  fpumes and 
bubbles,  which  may  abate  its  gravity.  And  therefore  waters  fro¬ 
zen  in  pans,  and  open  glades  ,  after  their  diildlution  do  com¬ 
monly  leave  a  froth  and  fpunie  upon  them ;  which  are  caule  i  by 
the  airy  parts  diffufed  in  the  congeleable  mixture  :  which  uniting 
themfelves  and  finding  no  paflage  ac  the  furface ,  do  elevate 
the  mafs,  and  make  the  liquor  take  up  a  greater  place  then 
before  :  as  may  be  obferved  in  glades  filled  with  water, 
which  being  frozen,  will  feem  to  fwell  above  the  brim.  So  that 
if  in  this  condensation  any  one  affirmeth  there  is  aifo  fome  rarefa¬ 
ction,  experience  may  affert  it. 

They  are  diftinguidied  in  fubftance  of  parts  and  the  accidents 
thereof,  that  is,  in  colour  and  figure ;  for  Ice  is  a  fimilary  body,  and 
homogeneous  concretion,  whofe  material  is  properly  water,  and 
but  accidentally  exceeding  the  fimplicity  of  that  element.  But  the 
body  of  Chryftal  is  mixed ;  its  ingredients  many,  and  fenfibly  con¬ 
tained!  thofe  principles  into  which  niixt  bodies  are  reduced.  For 
befide  the  fpirit  and  mercurial  principle  it  contained!  a  fulpher 
or  inflamable  part,  and  that  ii!  no  final i  quantity ;  for  belides  its  E- 

loftrick  attraction ,  which  is  made  by  a  fulphureous  effluvium, 
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it  will  ftrike  fire  upon  percuifion  like  many  other  ftones ;  and  upon 
collilion  with  fteel  actively  fend  forth  its  fparks, not  much  inferiour- 
}y  tmto  a  flint.  Now  fuch  bodies  as  ftrike  fire  have  fulphureous  or 
ignitible  parts  within  them,  and  thofe  ftrike  beft,  which  abound 
moft  in  them,  b  or  thefe  fcintillations  are  not  the  acceniion  of  the 
ayr,  upon  the  collifion  of  two  hard  bodies,  but  rather  the  infla- 
mable  effluencies  difcharged  from  the  bodies  collided.  For  Dia¬ 
monds,  Marbles,  Heliotropes  and  Agaths,  though  hard  bodies,  will 
not  readily  ftrike  fire  with  a  fteel,  much  lefle  with  one  another :  Nor 
a  flint  fo  readily  with  a  fteel,  if  they  both  be  very  wet,  for  then  the 
{parks  are  fometimes  quenched  in  their  eruption. 

It  containeth  alfo  a  fait,  and  that  in  fome  plenty,  which  may  oc¬ 
casion  its  fragility,  as  is  alfo  obfervable  in  Corall.  This  by  the  art 
ofChymiftry  isleparable,  unto  the  operations  whereof  it  is  liable, 
with  other  concretions,  as  calcination,  reverberation,  fublimation, 
diftillation:  And  in  the  preparation  of  Chryftal,  Paracelfus  hath  Paraceifus  dt 
made  a  rule  for  that  of  Genims.  Briefly,  it  confifteth  of  parts  fo  far  P r*Pafatio*ii 
from  an  Icie  diflolution,  that  powerful  menftruums  are  made  for  its  • 
emollition  •,  wereby  it  may  receive  the  tintture  of  minerals,  and  fo 
refemble  Gemms,as  Bcetius  hath  declared  in  the  diftillation  of  Urine, 
fpirits-of  wine  and  turpentine; and  is  not  only  triturable,and  reduce- 
able  into  powder,  by  contrition,  but  will  fubfift  in  a  violent  fire,  and 
endure  a  vitrification. Whereby  are  teftified  its  earthy  and  fixed  parts. 

For  vitrification  is  the  laft  work  of  fire,  andafufionof  the  fait  and 
earth  ;  which  are  the  fixed  elements  cf  the  compofition;  wherein  the 
fufible  fait  draws  the  earth  and  infufible  part  into  one  continuum ; 
and  therefore  afties  will  not  run  from  whence  the  fait  is  drawn,  as  ^1C  Pbyfical 
bone  allies  prepared  for  the  Teft  of  Metals.  Common  fufion  in  of  ll~ 
Metals  is  alfo  made -by  a  violent  heat,  acting  upon  the  volatile  and  Peking  of 
fixed,  the  dry  and  humid  parts  of  thofe  bodies  ;  which  notwith-  Meuais^c, 
ftanding  are  fo  united,  that  upon  attenuation  from  heat,  the 
humid  parts  will  not  flie  away,  but  draw  the  fixed  one  into 
flour  with  them.  Ordinary  liquation  in  wax  and  oily  bodies  is 
made  by  a  gentler  heat,  where  the  oyl  and  fait,  the  fixed  and 
•fluid  principles  will  not  eafily  feparate.  All  which,  whe¬ 
ther  by  vitrification ,  fufion  or  liquation ,  being  forced  into 
•fluent  confiftencies ,  do  naturally  regrelfe  into  their  for¬ 
mer  folidities.  Whereas  the  melting  of  Ice  is  a  Ample  refo- 
lution,  or  return  from  folid  to  fluid  parts,  wherein  it  natu¬ 
rally  refteth. 

As  for  colour,  although  Chryftall  in  his  pellucid  body  feents 
to  have  none  at  all,  yet  in  its  reduction  into  powder;  it  hath  a  vail 
and  fhadow  of  blew  ;  and  in  its  courfer  peeces,  is  of  a  fadder  hue 
then  the  powder  of  Venice  glafle ;  and  this  complexion  it  will 
maintain  although  it  long  endure  the  fire.  Which  notwithftanding 
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needs  not  move  us  unto  wonder;  for  vitrified  and  pellucid  bo¬ 
dies,  are  of  a  clearer  complexion  in  their  continuities,  then  in 
their  powders  and  Atomical  divifions.  So  Stibium  or  glafs  of 
Antimony ,  appears  fomewhat  red  in  glafs,  but  in  its  powder  yel¬ 
low  ;  fo  painted  glafs  of  a  fanguine  red  will  not  afeend  in  powder 
above  a  murrey. 

As  for  the  figure  of  Chryftal  ("which  is  very  flange,  and  forced 
Time  to  defpair  of  refolution  )  it  is  for  the  moft  part  hexagonal  or 
fix  cornered  j  being  built  upon  a  confufed  matter,  from  whence  as 
it  were  from  a  root  angular  figures  arife,  even  as  in  the  Amethyft 
and  Bafaltes.  Which  regular  figuration  hath  made  fome  opinion, 
it  hath  not  its  determination  from  circumfeription ,  or  as  con¬ 
forming  unto  contiguities,  but  rather  from  a  feminal  root,  and 
formative  principle  of  its  own,  even  as  we  obferve  in  feveral  0- 
ther  concretions.  So  the  hones  which  are  fometime  found  in  the 
gall  of  a  man  are  moft  triangular,  and  pyramidal,  although  the 
figiu'e  of  that  part  feems  not  to  cooperate  thereto.  So  the  Aieria 
or  lapis  Jiellaris  hath  on  it  the  figure  of  a  Star,  fo  Lapis  Judaicus 
hath  circular  lines  in  length  all  down  its  bodie,  and  ecpiidiftant,  as 
though  they  had  been  turned  by  Art.  So  that  we  call  a  Fayrie 
ftone,  and  is  often  found  in  gravel  pits  amongft  us,  being  of  an 
hemifpherical  figure,  hath  five  double  lines  ariiing  from  the  center 
of  its  baiis,  which  if  no  accretion  diftraft  them,  do  commonly  con¬ 
cur  and  meet  in  the  pole  thereof.  The  figures  are  regular  in  many 
other  ftones,  as  in  the  Belemnites,  Lapis  anguinus-,  Cornu  Ammonis , 
and  many  more,  as  by  thofe  which  have  not  experience  hereof  may 
beobferved  in  their  figures  expreffed  by  Mineralogifts.  But  Ice  re- 
ceiveth  its  figure  according  unto  the  furface  wherein  it  concreteth, 
or  the  circumambiency  Which  conformeth  it.  So  it  is  plain  upon  the 
iurface  of  water,  but  round  in  Hayl  (  which  is  alfo  a  glaciation,  ) 
and  figured  in  its  gnttnlous  defeent  from  the  ayr,  and  fo  growing 
greater  orlelTer  according  unto  the  accretion  or  pluvious  aggela- 
tion  about  the  mother  and  fundamental  Atonies  thereof;  which 
feems  to  be  fome  feathery  particle  of  Snow  ;  although  Snow  it 
felf  be  fexangular ,  or  at  leaft  of  a  ftarry  and  many-pointed  fi¬ 


gure. 


Wherein  the 
Sculptor  found 
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They  are  alfo  differenced  in  the  places  of  their  generation,  for 
though  Chryftal  be  found  in  cold  countries,  and  Where  Ice  re- 
niaiueth  long,  and  the  ayr  exceedeth  in  cold,  yet  is  it  alfo  found 
in  regions,  where  Ice  is  feldom  feen  or  foon  diffolved ;  as  Plinie 
and  Agricola  relate  of  Ciprus ,  Caramania ,  and  an  Ifland  in  the 
Red  fea ;  It  hath  been  alfo  found  in  the  veins  of  Minerals,  fonie- 
times  agglutinated  unto  lead,  fometimes  in  Rocks,  opacous  ftone;, 
and  the  marble  face  of  Octavius  Duke  of  Parma.  It  hath  alfo 
conftant  veins 5  as  belide  others,  that  of  mount  Salvino  about 
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the  Tertory  of  Bergamo ;  from  whence  if  part  be  taken,  in  no 
long  traft  of  time  out  of  the  fame  place,  as  from  its  mineral  ma¬ 
trix,  others  are  obferved  toarife.  Which  made  the  learned  Cera-  Mas  C»lceo* 
tus  to  conclude.  Vide  ant  hi  an  fit  glades,  an  vero  corpus  fojjilc.  It  l*r. 
isalfo  found  in  the  veins  of  Minerals,  in  rocks,  and  fometime  in 
common  earth.  But  as  for  Ice,  it  will  not  readily  concrete  but 
in  the  approachment  of  the  ayr,  as  we  have  made  trial  in  glades 
of  water,  covered  an  inch  with  oyl,  which  will  not  eafily  freez 
in  hard  frofts  of  our  climate.  For  water  commonly  concreteth 
firft  in  its  lurface,  and  fo  conglaciates  downwards ;  and  fo  will 
it  do  although  it  be  expofed  in  the  coldeft  mettal  of  lead  •,  which 
well  accordech  with  that  expreffion  of  Job ;  The  waters  are  hid  Chap.  38. 
as  wich  a  hone,  and  the  face  of  the  deep  is  frozen.  But  whether 
water  which  hath  been  boiled  or  heated  doth  fooner  receive  this 
congelation,  as  commonly  is  delivered,  we  reft  in  experiment 
of  Cabeus ;  who  hath  rejefted  the  fame  in  his  excellent  uifcourfe 
of  Meteors. 

They  have  contrary  qualities  elemental,  and  ufes  medicinal ; 
for  Ice  is  cold  and  moift  of  the  quality  of  water  :  but  Chryftal  is 
cold  and  dry,  according  to  the  condition  of  earth.  The  ufe  of  Ice 
is  condemned  by  moft  Phylicians;  that  of  Chryftal  commended 
by  many.  For  although  Diofcorides  and  Galen,  have  left  no  men¬ 
tion  thereof  5  yet  hath  Mathiolus ,  Agricola  and  many  commend¬ 
ed  it  in  dyfenteries  and  fluxes •,  all  for  the  increafe  of  milk  }  moft 
Chymifts  for  the  ftone,  and  forne,  as  Braffavolus  and  Batins,  as 
an  antidote  ag  ainft  poifon,  Which  occult  and  fpeciSfcal  operations1 
are  not  expe&ible  from  Ice ;  for  being  but  water  congealed,  it 
can  never  make  good  fuch  qualities  •,  nor  will  it  reafonably  ad¬ 
mit  of  fecret  proprieties,  which  are  the  affections  of  forms,  and 
conipofitions  at  diftance  front  their  elements. 

Having  thus  declared  what  Chryftal  is  not,  it  may  afford  fome  What  ChrifUl 
fatisfa&ion  to  manifeft  what  it  is.  To  deliver  therefore  what  with  IS‘ 
the  judgement  of  approved  Authors,  and  beft  reafon  confifteth. 

It  is  a  mineral  body  in  the  difference  of  ftones,  and  reduced  by 
fome  unto  that  fubdivifion,  which  comprehended!  gemms,  tranf- 
parent  and  refembling  glafs  or  Ice,  made  of  a  lentous  percolation 
of  earth,  drawn  from  moft  pure  and  limpid  juice  thereof,  owing 
unto  thecoldnefs  of  the  earth  fome  concurrence  or  coadjuvaiicy, 
but  not  immediate  determination  and  efficiency,  which  are  Wrought 
by  the  hand  of  its  concretive  fpirit ,  the  feeds  of  pet  till  cation 
and  Gorgon  of  it  felf.  As  feniible  Phylofophers  conceive  of 
the  generation  of  Diamonds,  Iris,  Berils.  .  Not  making  them 
of  frozen  icecle  ,  or  from  meer  aqueous  and  glaciable  fubftances, 
condenfmg  therti  by  frofts  into  folidities  ,  vainly  to  be  expetted 
even  from  Polary  congelations :  from  thin  and  find!  earths,  fo 
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well  •  contempered  and  refolved ,  that  tranfparency  is  not  h in- 
died  •,  and  continuing  lapidifical  fpirits,  able  to  make  good  their 
foliditics,  againft  the  oppolition  and  activity  of  outward  contra¬ 
ries  ;  and  fo  leave  afenllble  difference  between  the  bonds  ofgla- 
.  ciation,  which  if  the  mountains  of  Ice,  about  the  Northern  Seas, 
are  eaiily  diflolved  by  an  ordinary  heat  of  the  Sun;  and  the  finer 
legaturesof  petrification,  whereby  not  only  the  harder  concreti¬ 
ons  of  Diamonds  and  Saphirs ;  but  the  fofcer  veins  of  Chryftal  re¬ 
main;  indiffolvable  in  fcorching  territories,  and  the  Negro  land  of 
Congor. 

And  therefore  I  fear  we  commonly  coniider  fubterranities,  not 
-  in  contemplations  fufficiently  refpeftive  unto  the  creation.  For 
though  Mofes  have  left  no  mention  of  minerals,  nor  made  any 
other  difcription  then  fut.es  unto  the  apparent  and  vilible  creation, 
yet  is  there  unqueftionably,  a  very  large  Clailis  of  creatures  in 
"  the  earth-,  far  above  the  condition  of  elementarily.  And  although 

not  in  a  diftinft  and  indifputabie  way  oF  vivency,  or  anfwering  in 
all  points  the  properties  or  atfe&ions  of  plants^  yet  in  inferiour 
and  defcending  conftituons,  they  do  like  thefe  contain  fpecifical 
diftin&ions,  and  are  determined  by  feminalities,  that  is.,  created 
and  defined  feeds  comtnittedviuito  the  earth  from  the  beginning. 
Wherein  although  they  attain  not  the  indubitable  requiiites  of  A- 
nimation,  yet  have  they  a  neer  affinity  thereto.  And  thoiigh  we  want 
a  proper  name  and  expreftive  appellation.,  yet  are  they  not  to  be 
>  -  doled  up  in  the  general  name  of  concretions ;  or  lightly  paffed  over 

as  only  Elementary  and  Subterraneous  mixtions. 

The  principle  and  moft  genimary  affe&ion  is  its  Tralucency  :  as 
for  irradiancy  or  fparkling  which  is  found  in  many  gems,  jt  is  not 
difcpverable  in  this  $  for  it  cometh  fhortof  their  compa&neffe  and 
durity.,  and  therefore  requireth  not  the  Emery.,  as  the  Saphir,  Gra- 
liate  and  TopaZj  but  will  receive  impreflion  from  fteel3  in  a  manner 
like  the  Turehois  As  for  its  diaphanity  or  perfpicuity,  it  en- 
joyeth  that  nioft  eminently  ^  and  the  reafon  thereof  is  its  conti- 
A  .  nuity  5  as  having  its  earthy  and  falinous  parts  fo  exattly  re- 

nury  ef  parts  {plved  3  that  ics  bod7  is  ^  imporous  and  not  difcreted  by 
a  caufc  of  atomical  terminations.  For  that  continuity  of  parts  is  the  caufe 
rranfparency  of  perfpicuity,  it  is  made  perfpicuous  by  two  waies  of  experi- 
in  things;  and  rtient.  That  is,  either  in  effecting  tranfparency  in  thofe  bodies 

which  were  not  fo  before;,  or  at  leaft  far  Chore  of  the  additional 
degree :  So  Snow  becomes  tranfparent  upon  liquation  *  fo  horns 
and  bodies  refolvable  into  continued  parts  or  gelly.  The  like 
is  obfervable  in  oyled  paper ,  wherein  the  interftitiall  divilioas 
being  continuated  by  the  acceflion  of  oyl,  it  becometh  more 
tranfparent,  and  admits  the  vilible  rayes  with  lefs  umbrofity. 
Or  elfe  the  fame  is  effected  by  rendring  thofe  bodies  opacous, 
W  .  which 
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which  were  before  pellucid  and  perfpicuous.  So  glade  which  was 
before  diaphanous,  being  by  powder  reduced  into  multiplicity  of 
Superficies,  becomes  an  opacous  body,  and  will  not  tranfmit  the 
light.  So  it  is  in  the  Chryftal  powdered,  and  fo  it  is  alfo  before  3 
for  if  it  be  made  hot  in  a  crufible,  and  prefently  projected  upon 
water,  it  will  grow  dim,  and  abate  its  diaphanity  3  for  the  water, 
entring  the  body,  begets  a  divilion  of  parts,  and  a  termination  of 
Atomes  united  before  unto  continuity.  i 

The  ground  of  this  opinion  might  be,  firft  the  conclufions  of  fome 
men  from  experience  3  for  as  much  as  Chryftal  is  found  fometimes 
in  rocks,  and  in  fome  places  not  much  unlike  the  ftirrious  or  llilHei- 
dious  dependencies  of  Ice.  Which  notwithftanding  may  happen 
either  in  places  which  have  been  forfaken  or  left  bare  by  the 
earth  3  or  may  be  petrifications ,  or  Mineral  indurations,  like 
other  gemms,  proceeding  from  percolations  of  the  earth  difpofed 
unto  fnch  concretions. 

The  fecond  and  mod  common  ground  is  from  the  name  Chry- 
ilal'usy  whereby  in  Greek,  both  Ice  and  Chryftal  are  expreffed; 
which  many  not  duly  confidering,  have  from  their  community  of 
name,  conceived  a  community  of  nature  3  and  what  was  afcribed 
unto  the  one,  not  unfitly  appliable  unto  the  other.  But  this  is  a 
fallacy  of  ^Equivocation,  from  a  fociety  in  name  inferring  an  Iden¬ 
tity  in  nature.  By  this  fallacy  was  he  deceived  that  drank  Aqua, 
fort U  forftrong  water:  By  this  are  they  deluded,  who  conceive' 
fyerma  Cocti  which  is  found  about  the  head,  to  be  the  fpawn  of  the 
Whale  3  Or  take  fanguk  draconk  (which  is  the  guniine  of  a  tree,) 
to  be  the  blood  of  a  Dragon.  By  the  fame  Logick  we  may  infer, the 
Chryftalline  humour  of  the  eye,  or  rather  the  Chryftalline  heaven 
above,to  be  of  the  fubftance  of  Chryftal  here  below  3  Or  that  God 
fendeth  down  Chryftal,  becaufe  it  is  delivered  in  the  vulgar  tran¬ 
flation,  Pfal.47.  Mittit  Chryfiatlum  fuum  ficut  Buccellus.  Which 
tranflation  although  it  literally  expreffe  the  Septuagint;  yet  is 
there  no  more  meant  thereby,  then  what  our  tranflation  in  plain 
Englifti  exprefleth,  that  is,  he  cafteth  forth  his  Ice  like  morfels,  or 
what  Ere rnelli us  and  Junius  as  clearly  deliver,  Dejicit  gelu  fuunt  ficut 
frujia ,  coram  frigore  (jus  quk  confiflet  ?  which  proper  and  latine  ex- 
preflions,  had  they  been  obferved  in  ancient  tranflations,  elder  Agreement 
expolitors  had  not  been  mifguided  by  the  Synonomyj  nor  had  in  name, 
they  afforded  occafton  unto  Aujiin3  the  Glofs,  Lyranus  and  many 
others,  to  have  taken  up  the  common  conceit,  and  fpoke  of  this  text 
conformably  unto  the  opinion  rejected. 
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CHAP.  II. 

\  . 

Concerning  the  Load-Jlone. 


Of  things  particularly  fpoken  thereof  evidently  or  probably  true.  Of 
things  generally  believed ,  or  particularly  delivered ,  manifelllyor 
probably  falfe.  In  the  firft  of  the  Magnet i cal  vertue  of  the  earth , 
of  the  four  motions  of  the  ft  one ,  that  is,  its  Verticity  or  Direction,  its 
Attraction  or  Coition ,  its  Declination ,  its  Variation,  and  alfo  of  its 
Antiquity.  In  the  fecond  a  rejection  of  fundry  opinions  and  rela¬ 
tions  thereof,  Natural,  Medical,  Hiftorical,  Magical.  ' 


A  u  tint  we  conceive  the  earth  to  be  a  Magnetical  body.  A 
Magnetical  body  ,  we  term  not  onely  that  which  hath  a  power 
attractive j  but  that  which  feated  in  a  convenient  medium  ,  natural¬ 
ly  dnpofeth  it  felf  to  one  invariable  and  fixed  filiation.  And  finch  a 
Magnetical  vertue  we  conceive  to  be  in  the  Globe  of  the  earth- 
whereby  as  unto  its  natural  points  and  proper  terms ,  it  difipofieth 
it  felf  unto  the  poles ;  being  fio  framed,  conftituted  and  ordered  un¬ 
to  thefe  points,  that  thofie  parts  which  are  now  at  the  poles ,  would 
n.ot  natura!*y  abide  under  the  Equator  ;  nor  Green-land  remain  in 
the  place  ot  Magellanica.  And  if  the  whole  earth  were  violent 
ly  removed,  yet  would  it  not  forgo  its  pirnutive  points,  nor  pitch  in 
the Eaftor  Weft,  but  return  unto  its  polary  pofition  again.  For 
though  by  compaftnefs  or  gravity  it  may  acquire  the  loweft  place 
and  become  the  center  of  the  univerfe  ,  yet  that  it  makes  good  that 
point,  not  varying  at  all  by  the  acceifion  ofbodies  upon ,  or  fecefion 
thereof,  from  its  furface ,  perturbing  the  equilibration  of  either  He- 
mdphere  (  whereby  the  altitude  of  the  ftars  might  vary  )  or  that "t 
ftriftly  maintains  the  North  and  Southern  point*  that  nd^er  upon 
the  motions  of  the  heavens,  air  and  winds  without,  lar^e  enm  kns 
davifions  of  parts  Within  ,  its  polary  parts  fhouid  nevcfr  incli  leo  - 


yecr  unto  theEqnator  ( whereby  the  latitude  of  places' ffiouldalf, 
vary;  , t cannot fowd  be falved from  gravity  asa‘  Mag„ctical 
ticity.  This  is  probably  that  fonndat.on  the  w.fdome  of  tlVe  Crea 
tor  hath  laid  unto  the  earth  s  in  this  fenfe  we  may  more  nearfc  ap 

prehend,  and  feniibly  make  out  the  expreffions  of  holy  Seriutme  a 

l mnav.Urhm  tm  qri  non co:,m,v,Ht„r,  he  hath  made  t he  ro’m, 
ond  lo  fere  that  u  cannot  be  moved  :  as  when  k  is  f;lkl  b  Z 

******  dqnlomm  pfor  v.wrn ,  &c.  He  ftrctcheth  forth  th 
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North  upon  the  empty  place ,  and  hangeth  the  earth  upon  no-  Job  j  g. 
thing.  And  this  is  the  nioft  probable  anfwer  unto  that  great  quefti- 
on.  Whereupon  are  the  foundations  of  the  earth  fattened,  or  who 
laid  the  corner  ftone  thereof.?  Had  they  been  acquainted  with  this 
principle.  Anaxagoras-,  Socrates ,  and  Democritus  had  better  made  out 
the  ground  of  this  liability  :  Xenophanes  had  not  been  fain  to  fay  the 
earth  had  no  bottom  ;  and  Thales  Milefm  to  make  it  fwim  in  wa¬ 
ter.  -  * 


4 


in- 


Nor  is  the  vigour  of  this  great  body  included  onely  in  its  felf, 
or  circumferenced  by  its  furface ,  but  diffufed  at  indeterminate 
dittances  through  the  air,  water  and  all  bodies  circumjacent. 
Exciting  and  impregnating  Magnetical  bodies  within  its  furface  or 
without  it  ;  and  performing  in  a  fecret  and  invifible  way  what  we 
evidently  behold  effefted  by  the  Load-ftone.  For  thefe  eflluftions 
penetrate  all  bodies,  and  like  the  fpecies  of  vifibleobjefts  are  ever 
ready  in  the  medium,  and  lay  hold  on  all  bodies  proportionate  or 
capable  of  their  a  ft  ion  ;  thofe  bodies  likewife  being  of  a  congenerous 
nature,  do  readily  receive  the  impreffions  of  their  moron  and  if  not 
fettered  by  their  gravity,  conform  themfelves  to  fituations,  where¬ 
in  they  beft  unite  unco  their  Animator.  And  this  will  diffidently 
appear  from  the  obfervations  that  are  to  follow,  which  can  no  bet¬ 
ter  way  be  made  out  then,  by  this  we  fpeak  of,  the  Magnetical  vigour 
of  the  earth.  Now  whether  thefe  effluvi  urns  doflye  by  ftriated  A- 
tomes  and  winding  particles  as  I ienatus  des  Cartes  conceiveth ;  or 
glide  by  ftreams  attrafted  from  either  Pole  and  Hemifphereofthe 
earth  unto  the  Equator,  as  Sir  Kenelm  Digbj  excellently  declareth, 
it  takes  not  away  this  vertue  of  the  earth  5  but  more  diftinftly  fets 
down  the  gefts  and  progrefs  thereof  and  are  conceits  of  eminent  life 
to  falve  Magnetical  phenomena’s.  And  as  in  Attronomy  thofe 
hypothefes  though  never  fo  ftrange  are  beft  efteemed  which  beft  do 
falve  apparencies;  fo  furely  in  Phylofophy  thofe  principles  ('though 
Teeming  monftrous  )  may  with  advantage  be  embraced  ,  which  beft 
confirm  experiment ,  and  afford  the  readied  reafon  of  obfervation. 
And  truly  the  doftrine  of  effluxions  ,  their  penetrating  natures, 
their  iiivilible  paths ,  and  infufpefted  effefts ,  are  very  confidera- 
ble;  for  belides  this  Magnetical  one  of  the  earth  ,  feveral  effuftons 
there  may  be  from  divers  others  bodies ,  which  invifibly  aft  their 
parts  at  any  time,  and  perhaps  through  any  medium;  a  part 
of  Phylofophy  but  yet  in  difcovery  ,  and  will  I  fear 
prove  the  laft  leaf  to  be  turned  over  in  the  book  of  Na¬ 
ture.  ■  ■ 

Firft,  Therefore  true  it  is ,  and  confirmable  by  every  experiment, 
that  Steel  and  good  Iron  never  excited  by  the  Load-ftone,  difcover 
in  themfelves  a  verticity;that  is,a  direftive  or  polary  facttitienvhere- 
by, conveniently  placed,  they  do  fepfentrionate  at  one  extream,  and 
■,  Auftralixe 
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Auftralize  at’another.  This  is  manifeftiole  ia  long  and  thin  plates 
of  Steel  perforated  in  the  middle  and  equiliberated  or  by  anealier 
way  in  long  wires  equiponderate  with  untwifted  lilk  and  (oft  wax; 
for  in  this  manner  pendulous,  they  will  conform  themfelves  Meri¬ 
dional  ly,dire&ing  one  exream  unto  the  Nortluanotherto  theSoutb. 
The  fame  is  alfo  manifeft  in  fteel  wires  thruft  through  little 
fpliears  or  globes  of  cork  Sc  floated  on  the  water  3  or  in  naked  Need¬ 
les  gently  let  fall  thereon  3  for  fo  difpofed  they  will  not  reft,  until 
.  they  have  found  out  the  Meridian;  and  as  neer  as  they  can  ly  pa¬ 
rallel  unto  the  Axis  of  the  Earth  :  Sometimes  the  eye,  fometimes 
the  point  Northward  in  divers  Needles  ,  but  the  fame  point  alvvayes 
in  1110ft  :  Conforming  themfelves  unto  the  whole  earth,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  they  do  unto  every  Load-ftone.  For  if  a  Needle un- 
toucht  be  hanged  above  a  Load-ftone  ,  it  will  convert  into  a  parallel 
pofltion  thereto  ;  for  in  this  fituation  it  can  bell  receive  its  verti- 
city  and  be  excited  proportionably  at  both  extreams.  Now  this 
di  reft  ion  proceeds  not  primitively  from  themfelves  ,  but  is  deriva¬ 
tive  and  contrafted  from  the  Magnetical  effluftions  of  the  Earth; 
which  they  have  winded  in  their  hammering  and  formation;  or  elfe 
by  long  continuance  in  one  poJition,  as  we  /hall  declare  here¬ 
after.  -  vr  'l»| 

It  is  likewife  true  what  is  delivered  of  Irons  heated  in  the  fire, 
that  they  contraft  a  verticity  in  their  refrigeration  ;  for  heated  red 
hot  and  cooled  in  the  Meridian  from  North  to  South,  they  prefent- 
ly  contraft  a  polary  power ,  and  being  poyfed  in  air  or  water  convert 
that  part  unto  the  North  which  refpefted  that  point  in  its  refrigera¬ 
tion,  To  that  if  they  had  no  fenlibie  veracity  before  ,  it  may  be 
acquired  by  this  way  3  or  if  they  had  any,  it  might  be  exchanged 
by  contrary  polition  in  the  cooling.  For  by  the  fire  they  omit 
not  onely  many  droftie  and  1  cor  ions  pares,  but  wfiatfoever 
they  had  received  from  the  Earth  or  Loadftone  3  and  fo 
being  naked  and  defpoiled  of  all  verticity  ,  the  Magne¬ 
tical  Atonies  invade  their  bodies  with  more  effeft  and  agili¬ 


ty. 

Neither  is  it  onely  true  what  Gilbertus  firft  obferved  ,  that  Irons 
refrigerated  North  and  South  acquire  a  Direftive  faculty;  but  if 
they  be  cooled  upright  and  perpendicularly  ,  they  will  alfo  obtain 
the  fame.  That  part  which  is  cooled  toward  the  North  on  this 
fide  the  Equator ,  converting  it  felf  unto  the  North,  and  attrafting 
the  South  point  of  the  Needle  :  the  other  and  higheft  extream 
refpefting  the  South,  and  attrafting  the  Northern ,  according  unto 
laws  Magnetical  :  For  ("what  niuft  be  obferved  J  contrary  Poles  or 
faces  attraft  each -other,  as  the  North  the  South  3  and  the  like  de¬ 
cline  each  other,  as  the  North  the  North.  Now  on  this  fide  of 
the  Equator  ,  that,  extream  which  is  next  to  the  Earth  is 
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fltion.  Contrary  ,  if  we  fpeak  according  unto  common  ufe ,  yet 
alike  ,  if  we  conceive  the  vertue  of  the  North  Pole  to  diffufe 
it  felf  and  open  at  the  South  ,  and  the  South  at  the  North 
again*  ■  ' 

This  polarity  from  refrigeration  upon  extremity  and  in  de¬ 
ft  ft  of  a  Load-ftone  might  ferve  to  invigorate  and  touch  a  some  conceive 
Needle  any  where;  and  this  ,  allowing  variation,  is  alfo  the  that  the  figure 
readied  way  at  any  feafon  to  difcover  the  North  or  South ;  of  the  tree  or 
and  finely  far  more  certain  then  what  is  affirmed  of  the  grains  and  ^  root  of 
circles  in  trees  ,  or  the  figure  in  the  root  of  Fern.  For  if  we  erefta  ^  ^  or  fem 
red  hot  wire  until  it  cool  ,•  then  hang  it  up  with  wax  and  untwifted  ftand$  North 
lilk  ,  where  the  lower  end  ,  and  that  which  cooled  next  the  and  Southjbu* 
earth  doth  red,  that  is  the  Northern  point ;  and  this  we  affirm  will  not  tru^’ 
dill  be  true,  whether  it  be  cooled  in  the  air  or  extinguished  in  water, 
oyl  of  Vitriol ,  Aqua  fortk,  or  Quick-filver.  And  this  is  alfo  evi¬ 
denced  in  culinary  utenfils  and  Irons  that  often  feel  the  force  of 
fire,  as  tongs,  fire-diovels,  prongs  and  andirons ;  all  which  acquire  a 
Magnetical  and  polary  condition  ,  and  being  fufpended  ,  convert 
their  lower  extream  unto  the  North  ;  with  the  fame  attracting  the 
Southern  point  of  the  Needle.  For  eafier  experiment, ;  if  we  place  a 
Needle  touched  at  the  foot  of  tongs  or  andirons  ,  it  will  obvert  or 
turn  afide  its  lillie  or  North  point;  and  conform  its  cufpis  or  South 
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extream  unto  the  andiron.  The  like  verticity  though  more 
obfcurely  is  alfo  contracted  by  bricks  and  tiles  ,  as  we  have  made 
triall  in  fome  taken  out  of  the  backs  of  chimneys.  Now  to  con* 
traCt  this  Direction ,  there  needs  not  a  total  ignition  ,  nor  isitne- 
ceflary  the  Irons  diould  be  red  hot  all  over.  F  or  if  a  wire  be  heated 
onely  atone  end,  according  as  that  end  is  cooled  upward  or  down* 
ward,  it  refpeft’ively  acquires  a  verticity  ;  as  we  have  declared  in 
wires  totally  candent.  Nor  is-  it  absolutely  requilite  •  they 
fhould  be  cooled  perpendicularly  ,  or  lbriCtly  lye  in  the  Meri¬ 
dian  ;  for  whether  they  be  refrigerated  inclinatorily  or  fome- 
what  iTquinoxially ,  that  is  toward  the  Eafteru  or  Wefteru 
points  ;  though  in  a  Idler  degree  ,  they  difcover  .fome  verti¬ 
city.  • 

Nor  is  this  onely  true  in  Irons;  but  in  the  Load-ftone  it  felf.  For 
if  a  Load-ftone  be  made  red  hot ,  it  lofetht  he  magnetical  vigour  it 
had  before  in  it  felf,  and  acquires  another  from  the  Earth  in  its  re¬ 
frigeration  ;  for  that  part  which  coolerii  toward  the  Earth  will 
acquire- the  refpeft  of  the  North  ,o  and  at  craft  the  Southern  point 
or  cufpis  of  the  Needle/  The  experiment  hereof  we  made  ii?  a 
Load-Hone  of  a  parallelogram  or  long  fquare  figure;  wherein  onely 
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inverting  the  extreams,  as  it  came  out  of  the  fire,  we  altered  the 

poles  or  faces  thereof  at  pleafiire.  ,  .  .  <  ,,;,7 

It  is  a  Up  true  what  is  delivered  of  the  direftion  and  coition  of 
Irons,  that  they  contract  a  verticity  by  long  and  continued  position  : 
that  is  ,  not  ouely  being  placed  from  North  to  South ,  and  lying  in 
the  Meridian,  but  refpe£ting  the  Zenith  and  perpendicular  unto  the 
Center  of  the  Earth  ;  as  is  moll  manifeft  in  bars  of  windows ,  cafe- 
nients ,  hinges  and  the  like.  For  ifwe  prefent  theNeedleunto  their 
lower  extreams,  it  wheels  about  and  turns  its  Southern  point  unco 
them.  The  fame  condition  in  long  time  do  bricks  contraft  which 
are  placed  in  walls,  and  it  may  be  a  fallible  way  to  finde  out  the 
Meridian  by  placing  the  Needle  on  a  walls  for  fome  bricks  therein 
by  a  long  and  continued  portion,  are  often  magnetically  enabled 
to  diftraft  the  polarity  of  the  Needle.  And  therefore  thofe 
Irons ,  which  are  faid  to  have  been  converted  into  Load- 
ftones,  whether  they  were  real  converfions,  or  onely  attractive 
augmentations ,  might  be  much  promoted  by  thispofition  :  asth; 
Iron  crofs  of  an  hundred  weight  upon  the  Church  of  St.  John  in  Ari- 
minim ,  or  that  Load-ftorfdlroivof  C&far  Moderatufy  let  down  by 
*•  Aldrdvanduhhl <.  iln  ■  ■ 
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L-aitly  ,  Irons  do>  manifeft  a  veracity  not  onely  upon  re¬ 
frigeration  and  conftant  lituarion  ,  but  ( what  is  wondetful 
and  advanceth  the  magnetical  hypothelis )  they  evidence  the 
fame  by  nteer  polition  according  as  they  are  inverted ,  and  their 
extreams  difpofed  .refpeftively  unto  the  Earth,  For  if  an  Iron 
or  Steel  not  firmly  >  excited  ,  be  held  perpendicularly  or  in- 
clinatorily  umo  the  Needle ;  the  lower  end  thereof  will  actraft 
the  cufyk r  or  Southern  point  ;  but  if  the  fame  extreani  be  in¬ 
verted  aiid  held  under  the  Needle  ,  it  will  then  attraft  the  Lilly 
or  Northern  point  ;  for  by  inveffion  it  chaugeth  its  dire¬ 
ction  acquired  before,  and  receiye.th  a  new  and  Southern  po¬ 
larity  from  the  Earth,  as  being  the  upper  extream.  Now  if  an  Iron 
be  touched  before,  it  varied*  not  hin  thi,s  manner;  for  then.ic 
admits  not  this  magnetical  imprefiion  ,  as  being  already  in¬ 
formed  by  die  Load-ftone  ,  and  polarity  determined  by  its  prea&i- 
on. 

And  from  thefe  grounds  may  we  beft  determine  why  the  Nor¬ 
thern  Pole  of  the  Load-ftone  attracted;  a  greater  weight  then  the' 
Southern  on  this  fide  the  ^Equator;  why  the  ftone  is  beft  preferred  in 
a  natural  and  polary  fitiiation  ;  an  I  why  as  Gilbert  ik  obfervech  ,  it 
refpeftet  h  that  pole  out  of  the  Earth,  which  it  regarded  in  its  mine¬ 
ral  bed  and  fubterraneous  pofitioij. 

It  is  likewife  true  arid.woiiderfuiwhat  is  delivered  of  die  hjclinati-. 
on  or  Declination  oftheLoad-ftone;thatf  is,tbe  defeent  of  die  Needle. 
below  the  plain  of  the  Horizon.  .For  long  Needles  which  flood 
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y  y 

before  upon  their  axis,  parallel  unto  the  Horizon,  being  vigorioufly 
excited,  incline  and  bend  downward  f  deprefling  the  North  extream 
below  the  Horizon.  That  is  the  North  on  this,  the  South  On  the 
other  fide  of  the  Equator;  and  at  the  very  Line  or  middle  circle 
band  without  defleftion.  And  this  is  evidenced  not  onely  from  ob-» 
fervations  of  the  Needle  in  feverall  parts  of  the  earth,  but  iiindry 
experiments  in  any  part  thereof ;  as  in  a  long  Steel  wire,  equili¬ 
brated  or  evenly  ballanced  in  the  ayr;  for  excited  by  a  vigorous 
'I.oadflone  it  will,  fomewhat  depreli'e  its  animated  extream,  and  in- 
terfeft  the  ■  horizontal!  circumference.  It  is  alfo  manifeft  in  a 
Needle  pierced  through  a  Globe  of  Cork  fo  cut  away  and  pared 
by  degrees,  that  ic  will  fwim  under  water,  yet  fink  not  unto  the 
bottom,  which  may  be  well  effe&ed;  for  if  the  Cork  be  a  thought 
too  light  to  fink  under  the  furface,  the  body  of  the  water  may  be 
a  tenuated  with  fpirits  of  wine  ;  if  too  heavy,  it  may  be  incraffa- 
ted  with  fait;  and  if  by  chance  too  much  be  added,  it  may  again 
be  thinned  by  a  proportionable  addition  of  frelh  water.  If  then  the 
Needle  betaken  out,  actively  touched  and  put  in  again,  it  will 
depreffe  and  bow  down  its  Northern  head  toward  the  bottom,  and 
advance  its  Southern  extremity  toward  the  brim.  This  way  invent¬ 
ed  by  Gilbertus  may  Teem  of  difficulty  ;  the  fame  with  leife  labour 
may  be  obferved  in  a  needled  fphere  of  Cork  equally  contiguous  un¬ 
to  the  fiirfaee  of  the  water;for  if  the  Needle  be  not exaftly  equipon¬ 
derant,  that  end  which  is  a  thought  .too  light,  if  touched  becometh 
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andinfuch  Needles  which  for  their  bulk  can  hardly  be  fupported 
by  the  water.  For  if  they  be  powerfully  excited  and  equally  let 
Fall,  they  commonly  fink  down  and  break  the  water  at  that  extream 
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powerfull  Loadftone  above  or  below,  according  as  vve  intend  to  de- 
prefie  or  elevate  one  extream. 

Now  if  thefe  Nagnetical  emiffions  be  onely  qualities,  and  the 
gravity  of  bodies  incline  them  onely  unto  the.  earth  v  furely 
that  which  alone  moveth  other  bodies  to  defcent,:  carrieth  not 
the  broke  in  this,  but  rather  the  Magnetical  alli'ciency  of  the 
Earth  ;  unto  which  with  alacrity  it  applyeth  it  felf,  and  ih  the 
very  fame  way  unto  the  whole  Earth,  as  it  doth  unto  a  fingle 
Loadbone.  I  or  if  an  v  ntcxiched  Needle  be  at  a  diftance' fiifpend- 

it  will  not  hang  parallel,  but  decline  at 

the 


ded  os  er  a  Loadbone. 
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the  North  ext  ream,  and  at  that  part  will  firft  falute  its  Di- 
re&or.  Again,  what  is  alfo  wonderfull,  this  inclination  is  not 
invariable  3  for  juft  under  the  line  the  Needle  Jyeth  parallel 
with  the  Horizon,  but  failing  North  or  South,  it  beginneth  to 
.incline,  and  encreafeth  according  as  it  approach erh  unto  either 
Poles  and  would  at  laft  endeavour  to  ereft  it  felf.  And  this  no 
more  then  what  it  doth  upon  the  Loadftone,  and  that  more  plain¬ 
ly  upon  the  Terrella  or  fpherical  magnet  Cofmographically  fet 
out  with  circlqs  of  the  Globe.  For  at  the  Equator  thereof,  the 
Needle  will  Rand  rectangularly ;  but  approaching  Northward  to¬ 
ward  the  trocick  it  will-  regard  the  ftone  obliquely  ;  and  when  it 
attained)  the  Paie,  dire&ly ;  and  if  its  bulk  be  no  impediment, 
eredb  it  feif  and  ftand  perpendicularly  thereon.  And  therefore 
upon  ftrift  obfervation  of  this  inclination  in  feverall  latitudes  and 
due  records  preferved,  inftruments  are  made  whereby  without  the 
help  of  Sun  or  Star,  the  latitude  of  the  place  may  be  difeoyered, 
and  yet^  it  appears  the  obfervations  of  men  have  not  as  yet 
been  lo  juft  and  equall  as  is  deferable ;  for  of  thofe  Tables  of 
declination  which  I  have  perufed,  there  are  not  any  two  that  pun¬ 
ctually  agree;  though  fome  have  been  exactly  calculated, especially 
that  which  Ridley  received  from  Mr.  JSr/gx,  in  our  time  Geometry 
Profcftpr  in  Oxford.  s 

It  is  alfp  ptdbable  what  is  delivered  concerning  the  variation 


of  the  eompaife  that  is  the  caufe  and  ground  thereof,  forthe  man¬ 
ner  as  being  confirmed  by  obfervation  we  (half  not  at  alf  difpute 
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The  variation  of  the  compafle  is  an  Arch  of  the  Hodjoiu  inter¬ 
cepted.  between, the  true  and  Magneticall  Meridian  ;  of  .more  plain- 
ly^a  deflexion  and  Tiding  Eaft  and  Weft  from  the  true  Meridian. 
The  true  Meridian  is  a  major  Circle  pafllng  throush  the  Poles  of 
the  world,  and  the  Zenith  or  Vertex  of  any  place,  exaftly  dividing 
the  Eaft  from  the  Weft.  Now  on  this  Line  the  Needle  exaftly  ly- 
ethnot,  but  diverts  and  varieth  its  points,  that  is,  the  North  poiftt 
on  this  fide  of  the  Equator,  the  South  on  the  other;  fometimes 
unto  the  Eaft,  fometime  toward  the  Weft,  and  in  fonte  few  places 
varieth  not  at  all.  Firft,  therefore  it  is  obferved  that  betwixt  the 
foore  of  IrelandsFrance3 Spa i G ui «j, and  the  Azores ,  the  North  point 
varieth  toward  the  Eaft,  and  that  in  fome  variety ;  at  London  it 
varieth  eleven,  degrees,  at  Antwerp  nine,  at  -  Rome  but  five : 
at  fome  parts  of  the  Azores  it  defle&eth  not,  but  lyetla  in 
the  true  Meridian,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Azores ,  and  this 
fide  of  the  Equator,  the  North  point  of  the  Needle  wheel¬ 
ed)  to  the  Weft;  fo  that  in  the  latitude  of  36.  near  the 
ftiore  the  variation  is  about  eleven  degrees  ;  but  on  the 
Other  fide  the  Equator,  it  is  quite  otherwife  ;  for  about  Capo 
p  1 10  in  Brafilia3  the  South  point  varieth  twelve  degrees  unto 
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the  Weft,  8c  about  the  mouth  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan  five  or  fixjbut 
elongating  from  the  coaftof  Brasilia  toward  the  fiiore  of  Africa  ic 
varieth  Eaftward  ,  and  arriving  at  Capo  de  las  A  gulden  ,  it  reflet h  in 
the  Meridian,looketh  neither  way. 

Now  the  caufe  of  this  variation  may  be  the  inequality  of  the 
Earth,  varioufly  difpofed,  and  differently  intermixed  with  the 
Sea  :  withal  the  different  difpofure  of  its  Magnetical  vigor  in 
the  eminencies  and  ftronger  parts  thereof.  F  or  the  Needle  na¬ 
turally  endeavours  to  conform  unto  the  Meridian,  but  being 
diilrafted ,  driveth  that  way  where  the  greater  and  powerfidler 
part  of  the  Earth  is  placed.  Which  may  be  illuflrated  from 
what  hath  been  delivered  and  may  be  conceived  by  any, 
that  underflands  the  generalities  of  Geography.-  For  where¬ 
as  on  this  fide  the  Meridian ,  or the  Tiles  of  Azores ,  where  the  firft 
Meridian  is  placed  ,  the  Needle  varieth  Eaftward ;  it  may  be  occa- 
iioned  by  that  vaft  Traft  of  Earth,  that  is,  of  Ear  ope  ,  Afta  and 
Africa  ,  feated  toward  the  Eaft,  and  difpofing  the  Needle  that 
way.  For  arriving  at  fome  part  of  the  Azores ,  or  Iflands  of  Saint 
Michael ,  which  have  a  middle  fituation  between  thefe  conti¬ 
nents,  and  that  vaft  and  almoft  anfwerable  Tract  of  America ,  it 
feemeth  equally  diffracted  by  both;  and  diverting  unto  neither, 
doth  parallel  and  place  it  felf  upon  the  true  Meridian.  But  fayl- 
ing  farther  it  veers  its  Lilly  to  the  Weft,  and  regardeth  th  at  quar¬ 
ter  wherein  the  Land  is  nearer  or  greater;  and  in  the  fame  latitude 
as  it  iapproacheth  the  fhore  Augmenteth  its  variation.  And 
therefore  as  fome  obferve ,  if  Columbus  or  whofoever  firft  difcovered 
America ,  had  apprehended  the  caufe  of  this  variation ;  having 
paffed  more  then  half  the  way  ,  he  might  have  been  confirmed  in 
the  difcovery ;  and  affuredly  fore-told  there  lay  a  vaft  and  mighty 
continent  toward  the  Weft.  The  reafon  I  confefs  and  inference  is 
good,  but  the  inftance  perhaps  not  fo.  For  Columbus  knew 
not  the  variation  of  the  compafs,  whereof  SebaJiian  Cabot  firft  took 
notice,  who  after  made  difcovery  in  the  Northern  parts  of  that  1 

continent.  And  it  happened  indeed  that  part  of  America  was 
firft  difcovered,which  was  on  this  fide  fartheft  diftant,that  is3Jamai~ 
ca$  Cuba ,  and  the  Ifles  in  the  Bay  of  Mexico.  ■  And  from  this  variation 
do  fome  new  difcoverers  deduce  a  probability ,  in  the  attempts  of 
the  Northern  paflage  toward  the  Indies. 

Now  becaufe  where  the  greater  continents  areqoyned,  the  y;,ecaur  rf 
aftion  and  effluence  is  alfo  greater  ;  therefore-thofe  Needles  t|ie  variation 
do  fuffer  the  greateft  variation  which  are  in  countries  which  of  the  co;n» 
moft  do  feel  that  action.  And  therefore  hath  Rome  far  lefs  varia-  p*f*. 
tion  then  London -5  for  on  the  Weft  fide  of  Pcome,  are  feated  the 
great  continents  of  France  ,  Spain,  Germany,  which  fake  off  the 
exuperance,  and  in  fome  way  bafian.ee  the  vigor  of  the  Eaftern  parts. 

But 
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Bnc  unto  England  there  is  almoft  no  earth  Weft,  put  the  whole 
extent  of  Europe  and  Alia,  lieth  Eaftward;  and  therefore  at  Lon¬ 
don  icvarieth  eleven  degrees,  that  is  almoft  one  Rhomb.  Thus  alfo 
by  reafon  of  the  great  continent  of  Bralilia,  Peru  and  Chili,  the 
needle  deidettet  h  toward  the  land  twelve  degrees  5  but  at  theftraits 
of  Magellan  where  die  land  is  narrowed,  and  the  fea  on  the  other 
fide,  it  variedi  but  five  or  fix.  And  foiikwife,  becaufe  the  Cape 
de  las  Agullas  hath  fea  on  both  fides  near  it,  and  other  land  re¬ 
mote,  and  as  it  were  a  quidiftant  from  it,  therefore  at  that  point 
the  needle  conforms  unto  the  true  Meridian,  and  is  not  diftrafted 
by  the  vicinity  of  Adjacencies,  This  is  the  general  and  great  caufe 
of  variation.  But  if  in  certain  creeks  and  valleys  the  needle  provti 
irregular,  and  vary  beyond  expe&ation  ;  it  may  be  imputed  unto 
fome  vigorous  part  of  the  earth,  or  Magnetical  eminence  not  far 
diftant.  And  this  was  the  invention  of  D.  Gilbert ,  not  many  years 
paft,  a  phylitianin  London.  And  therefore  although  fonte  aftiime 
the  invention  of  its  dire&ion,  and  others  have  had  the  glory  of 
the  Card  5  yet  in  the  experiments,  grounds,  and  caufes  thereof, 
England  produced  the  Father  phylofopher,  and  difcovered  more 
in  it,  then  Columbus  or  Americas  did  ever  by  it.  ■ 

Unto  this  in  great  part  true  the  reafon  of  Kircherus  may  b.e 
added :  That  this  variation  proceedeth  not  only  from  terreftri- 
ous  eminences,  and  magnetical  veins  of  earth,  laterally  refpe£fcin<* 
the  needle,  but  the  different  augmentation  of  the  earth  difpofed 
unto  the  poles ,  lying  under  the  Sea  and  waters  ;  which  affett 
the  needle  with  great  or  leffer  variation  ,  according  to  the  vi¬ 
gour  or  imbecility  of  thefe  fubterraueous  lines  :  or  the  entire  or 
broken  compagination  of  the  magueticall  fabrick  under  it.  As 
is  obfervable  from  feveral  Loadftones  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a- 
ny  water:  for  a  Loadftone  or  needle  upon  the  fmface  will  vari- 
oufly  conform  it  felf,  according  to  the  vigour  or  faintneffe  of  the 
Loadftones  under  it. 

*  *•  ■  '  N  JS  S.  J  » 

Thus  alfoa  reafon  may  be  alledged  for  the  variation  of  the  va¬ 
riation,  and  why,  according  to  obfervation,  the  variation  of  the 
needle  hath  after  fome  years  been  found  to  vary  in  fome  places, 
t  or  this  may  proceed  from  mutations  of  the  earth  by  fubterrane¬ 
ous  fires,  fumes,  mineral  fpi rits,  or  othenvife  ;  which  altering  the 
conftitution  of  the  magnetical  parts,  in  procefs  of  time  doth  vary 
the  variation  over. the  place.  .  ,  .  :  IS 

St  is  alio  probabie  what  is  conceived  of  its  antiquity,  that  the 
Knowledge  of.  its  polary  power  aud  dtre&ion  unto  the  North 
was  unknown  unto  the  Ancients  ;  and  though  Levims  Remains, 
and  C4m  Calcaginm ,  are  of  another  belief,  is  juftly  nlaced  with 
new  inventions  by  Pancmllus.  For  their  Achilles  and  ftrongeft 
si  guts  tent  is  an  exprejion  in  fhmtv.s a  very  ancient  AllJ 
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thor  ,  ana  contemporary  unto  Ennius.  Hie  ventus  jam  fec  n- 
dus  e/fj  cape  modo  verforiam.  Now  this  verforiam  they  confirm-  to 
be  the  compafs  •,  which  notwithfianding  according  unto  Pineda , 
who  hath  dilcufled  the  point,  cLurnebasi  Cabeiis  and  divers  others, 
is  better  interpreted  the  rope  that  helps  to  turn  the  /hip  5  or  as 
we  fay  doth  make  it  tack  about ;  the  Compafs  declaring  rather 
the  imp  is  turned,  then  conferring  unto  its  converfion.  As  for 
the  long  expeditions  and  fundry  voyages  of  elder  times,  which 
might  confirm  the  Antiquity  of  this  invention,  it  is  not  impro¬ 
bable  they  were  performed  by  the  help  of  ftars  ;  and  fo  might 
the  Phoenician  navigators,  and  alfo  Vlijfes  fail  about  the  Medi¬ 
terranean.  By  the  flight  of  birds,  or  keeping  neer  the  fiiore  j 
and.  fo  might  Hanno  coaft  about  Africa  5  or  by  the  help  of  oars, 
a  is  exprelled  in  the  voyage  of  Jonah.  And  whereas  it  is  con¬ 
tended  that  this  verticity  was  not  unknown  unto  Salomon^ in  whom 
is  prefumed  an  umverfaiity  of  knowledge  ;  it  will  as  forcibly 
follow  he  knew  the  Art  of  Typography,  powder  and  guns,  or 
had  the  Philofophers  ftone,  yet  Pent  unto  Ophir  for  gold.  It  is 
not  to  be  denied,  that  belide  his  Poiiticall  wifdom  }  his  know¬ 
ledge  in  Philofophy  was-  very  large  •,  and  perhaps  from  his  works 
therein,  the  ancient  Philofophers,  efpecially  Ariihtle ,  who  had 
the  allifiance  of  Alexanders  acquirements ,  collected  great  obfer- 
vables.  Yet  if  he  knew  the  ufe  of  the  Compafs,  his  /hips  were 
Purely  very  flow,  that  made  a  three  years  voyage  from  Ezion- 
geber  in  the  red  Sea  unto  Ophir ;  which- is  fuppofed  to  be  La  pro- 
bana  or  Malaca  in  the  Indies;,  not  many  Moneths  fail ;  and  lince  in 
the  fame  or  Idler  time,  Drakf  and  Candijh  performed  their  voyage 
about  the  earth.  .. 

And  as  the  knowledge  of  its  verticity  is  not  fo  old  as  Pome 
conceive,  fo  is  it  more  ancient  then  moft  believe  ;  nor  had  its 
difeovery  with  guns,  printing,  or  as  many  think,  fome  years  be¬ 
fore  the  difeovery  of  America.  For  it  was  not  unknown  unto  Pe¬ 
trus  Peregrinvs  a  Frenchman,  who  two  hundred  years  lince  left 
a  Traft  of  the  Magnet ,  and  a  perpetuall  motion  to  be  made 
thereby,  preferved  by  Caffe  rue.  Panins  Venetus ,  and  about  live 
hundred  years  paft  Albertus  Magnus  make  mention  hereof,  and 
quote  for  it  a  book  of  Arijiotle  de  lapide  ;  which  book  although 
we  finde  in  the  Catalogue  of  Laertius  ,  yet  with  Cabeus  do  rather 
judge  it  to  be  the  work  of  fome  Arabic f  Writer,  not  many  years 
before  the  daies  of  Albertus.  J  Y 

LalHy  ,  It  is  likewife  true  what  fome  have  delivered  of  Crocus 
Martis  j  that  is,  fteel  corroded  with  vineger,  fulphur  or  other- 
wife,  mid  after  reverberated  by  lire.  For  the  Lo&dftone  will  not 
at  all  at tr aft  it,  nor  will  .it  adhere,  but  lie  therein  like  Panel. 
This  to  be  linderftood  of  Crocus  Martis  well  reverberated,  an  I 
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into  a  a  iolet  colour :  for  common  chalybs  praparatusy  or  corroded 
and  powdered  fteel,  the  Loadftone  attracts  like  ordinary  filings  of 
iron  ;  and  many  times  moft  of  that  which  pafleth  for  Crocus  Mart# . 
So  that  this  way  may  ferve  as  a  teft  of  its  preparation  ;  after 
ivhich  it  becometh  a  very  good  medicine  in  fluxes.  The  like 
may  be  a  (finned  of  Flakes  of  iron  that  are  rufty  and  begin  to  tend 
ruito  earth  ;  for  their  cognation  then  expired),  and  the  Loadftone 
will  not  regard  them.  , 

And  therefore  this  may  ferve  as  a  tryal  of  good  fteel.  The  Load- 
ftone  taking  up  a  greater  mafs  of  that  which  is  moft  pure  ;  ic 
may  alfo  decide  the  converiion  of  wood  into  iron.,  as  is  pretend¬ 
ed  from  fome  waters:  and  the  common  converflon  of  iron  into  Cop¬ 
per  by  the  mediation  of  blew  Coperofe ;  for  the  Loadftone  will 
not  attraft  it.  Although  it  may  be  queftioned,  whether  in  this 
operation,  the  Iron  or  Coperofe  be  t  rani  muted;  as  may  be  doubt¬ 
ed  from  the  cognation  of  Coperofe  with  Copper;  and  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  lion,  remaining  after  the  converiion.  And  the  fame  may 
be  ufeful  to  fome  difcovery  concerning  Vitriol  or  Coperofe  of 
Mars,  by  fome  called  Salt  of  Steel,  made  by  the  fpirits  of  Vitriol 
or  Sulphur.  For  the  corroded  powder  of  Steel,  will  after  ablu¬ 
tion  be  actively  attracted  by  the  Loadftone  .•  and  alfo  remaineth 
in  little  diminiihed  quantity.  And  therefore  whether  thofe  /hoot¬ 
ing  Salts  partake  but  little  of  fteel,  and  be  not  rather  the  vitri- 
olous  fpirits  fixed  into  Salt  by  the  effluvium  or  odor  of  Steel  is 
not  without  good  queftion.  3 
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Concerning  the  Loadjlcney  therein  of  fundry  common  opinions ,  and  re¬ 
ceived  relations :  Natural ,  Hijlorical ,  Medical ,  Magical. 


t  > 


Nd  firft  not  onely  a  Ample  Heterodox,  but  a  very  hard  Para¬ 
dox,  it  will  feem,  and  of.  great  abfurdity  unto  obftinate 
ears,  if  we  fay  attraftion  is  unjuftly  appropriated  unto  the  Load¬ 
ftone,  and  that  perhaps  we  fpeak  not  properly,  when  we  fay  vul¬ 
garly  and  appiopnady  the  Loadftone  draw eth  Iron;  and  yet  here¬ 
in  we  ihould  not  want  experiment  and  great  Authority.  The  words 
of  Renatus  des  Cartes  in  his  Principles  of  Philofophy  are  very  plain. 
i  r&terea  viagnes  trabit  ferrum ,  five  pot  ins- m  agues  &  ferrum  ad  invi~ 
cem  accedunty  ztezjue  cnim  ulla  zbi  trabtio  ejl .  '1  he  fame  is  folemnly 
detei  mined  by  Cabeus .  I\ tec  magzies  trahzt  proprze  ferrum ,  tiec  feim 
rum  ad  fe  magnetem  provocaty  fed  ambo  pari  conatu  ad  ittvicem  confiu“ 
mt3  Concordant  hereto  is  the  aflercion  of  Doftor  Ridley  3  Phy- 
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Titian  uiito  the  Emperom  of  Ruffin  in  his  Tract  of  Magnetical  bo- 
dodies,  defining  Magnetical  attraction  to  be  a  natural  incitation 
and  difpoiition  conforming  unto  contiguity ;  an  union  of  one 
Magnetical  body  with  another  ,  and  no  violent  haling  of  the 
weak  unto  the  ftronger.  And  this  isalfothe  Doctrine  of  Gilber- 
bertus-,  by  whom  this  motion  is  termed  Coition,  and  that  not 
made  by  any  faculty  attractive  of  one,  but  a  Cyndrome  and  con- 
courfe  of  each  a  Coition  alway  of  their  vigours,  and  alfo  of  their 
bodies,  if  bulk  or  impediment  prevent  not.  And  therefore  thofe 
contrary  actions  which  flow  from  oppolite  Poles  or  Faces,  are  not 
fo  properly  expulfion  and  attractioe,  as  Sequela  and  Fugay  a  mu¬ 
tual  flight  and  following.  Confonant  whereto  are  alfo  the  deter¬ 
minations  of  Heln:ontiusy  Kircherus ,  and  Licetus. 

The  fame  is  alfo  confirmed  by  experiment  5  for  if  a  piece  of  Attraction 
Ivon  be  faftened  in  the  fide  of  a  bowl  or  bafon  of  water,  a  Load-  cij»rocal  be 
ftone  fwimming  freely  in  a  boat  of  Cork,  will  prefently  make  unto  twixt  die 
it.  So  if  a  Steel  or  knife  untouched  be  offered  toward  the  Nee- 
die  that  is  touched,  the  Needle  nimbly  moveth  toward  it ;  and  sn 
confoimeth  unto  union  with  the  Steel  that  moveth  not.*.  Again, 

If  a  Loadftone  be  finely  filed,  the  Atonies  or  duft  thereof  will  ad¬ 
here  unto  Iron  that  was  never  touched,  even  as  the  powder  of 
Iron  doth  alfo  unto  the  Loadftone.  And  laftly,  if  in  two  skiffs 
of  Cork,  a  Loadftone  and  Steel  be  placed  within  the  Orb  of  their 
aftivities ,  the  one  doth  not  move  the  other  ftanding  Till,  but 
both  hoife  fayl  and  fleer  unto  each  other.  So  that  if  the  Load¬ 
ftone  attract,  the  Steel  hath  alfo  its  attraftion  5  for  in  this  aftion 
the  Alliciency  is  reciprocals  which  jointly  felt,  they  mutually  ap¬ 
proach  and  run  into  each  others  arms. 

And  therefore  furely  more  moderate  exprefftons  become  this 
aftion,  then  what  the  Antients  have  ufed  which  fome  have  de¬ 
livered  in  the  moft  violent  terms  of  their  language 5  fo  .Auflm 
cals  it,  Mirabilem  ferri  raptprem  :  Hippocrates ,  xfi)©-  ©77  <?•  aiSnfc? 

Lapis  qui  ferrim  rapit.  Galen  difputing  againft  Epicurus 
ufeth  the  term,  tKnnv  3  but  this  is  alfo  too  violent  :  anions?  the 
Antients  AAAotle  fpake  moft  warily,  A1)®-  osn  t  kivU,  Lapis 

qui  ferrim  wovet  :  and  in  fome  toilerable  acception  do  run  the 
expreflions  of  Aquinas ,  Scaliger  and  Cu farms. 

Many  relations  are  made,  and  great  expectations  are  raifed 
from  the  Magnes  Carneus3  or  a  Loadflone ,  that  hath  a  faculty 
to  attract  not  only  iron  but  flefh  ;  but  this  upon  enquiry,  and  vs 
Cabeus  hath  alfo  obferved,  is  nothing  elfe  but  a  weak  ,  an  inani¬ 
mate  kind  of  Loadflone,  veined  here  and  there  with  a  few  Magne¬ 
tical  and  ferreous  lines  ;  but  chiefly  confilling  of  a  bolary  and  clam¬ 
my  fubftance ;  whereby  it  adheres  like  Hematites,  or  Terra  Lcmniay 
unto  the  Lips.  And  this  is  that  ftone  which  is  to  be  underftood,  when 
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Phyfitians  joyn  it  with  JEtites  or  the  Eagle  ftone,  and  promife  there¬ 
in  a  vertue  againft  abortion. 

There  is  fometime  a  miftake  concerning  the  variation  of  the  conw 
pafs  j  and  therein  one  point  is  taken  for  another.  For  beyond  the 
Equator  fome  men  account  its  variation  by  the  diverfion  of  the 
Northern  point ,  whereas  beyond  that  Circle  the  Southern 
point  is  foveraign  ,  and  the  North  fubniits  his  preheminency.  For 
in  the  Southern  coaft  either  of  America  or  Africa  ;  the  Southern 
point  deflefts  and  varieth  toward  the  Land ,  as  being  difpofed  and 
fpirited  that  way  by  the  meridional  and  proper  Hemifphere.  And 
therefore  on  that  iide  of  the  Earth  the  varying  point  is  beft  ac¬ 
counted  by  the  South.  And  therefore  alfo  the  writings  of  fome,  and 
Maps  of  others,are  to  be  enquired,  that  make  the  Needle  decline  uiu 
to  the  Eaft  twelve  degrees  at  Capo  Frio  ,  and  fix  at  the  ftraits  of  Ma¬ 
gellan  •,  accounting  hereby  oite  point  for  another,  and  pre-i 
ferring  the  North  in  the  Liberties  and  Province  of  the’ 
South. 

f  But  certainly  falfe  it  is  what  is  commonly  affirmed  and  believed, 
that  Garlick  doth  hinder  the  attra&ion  of  the  Load-ftone  j  which 
is  notwithstanding  delivered  by  grave  and  worthy  Writers  ;  by  fli- 
nj 5  Soli  mis,  Ptolomj ,  Plutarch,  Albertos,  Mathiolus,  Rueus,  Langm, 
and  many  more.  An  effeft  as  ftrange  as  that  of  Homers  Moly  ,  and 
the  Garlick  that  Mercuric bellowed  upon  ZUjJfes.  But  that  it  is  evi¬ 
dently  falfe  ,  many  experiments  declare.  "For  an  Iron  wire  heated 
red  hot  and  quenched  in  the  juyee  of  Garlick,  doth  notwithftanding 
contraft  a  verticicity  from  the  Earth  ,  and  attrafteth  the  Southern 
point  of  the  Needle.  If  alfo  the  tooth  of  a  Load-ftone  be 
covered  or  ftuck  in  Garlick,  it  will  notwithftanding  attraft; 
and  Needles  excited  and  fixed  in  Garlick  until  they  be¬ 
gin  to  ruft  ,  do.  yet  retain  their  attra&ive  and  polary  re- 
lpefts. 

Of  the  fame  ftamp  is  that  which  is  obtruded  upon  us  by 
Authors  ancient  and  modern  ,  that  an  Adamant  or  Dia¬ 
mond  prevents  or  fufpends  the  attra&ion  of  the  Load-fton 
as  is  in  open  terms  delivered  by  PUnj.  Ad  anus  d,ffidet  cam 
Magneto  lapide,  ut  juxta  pofitus  ferrum  non  patiatur  abilrabi , 
ant  ft  admotus  n, agues  apprehenierit  ,  rapiat  at, me  auferat . 
For  if  a  Diamond  be  placed  between  a  Needle  and  a  Load- 
ftone,  there  will  neverthelefs  enfue  a  Coition  even  over  the  bo¬ 
dy  of  the  Diamond.  And  an  ealie  matter  it  is  to  touch  or 
excite  a  Needle  through  a  Diamond,  by  placing  it  at  the  tooth 
of  a  Load-ftone  j  and  therefore  the  relation  is  falfe,  or  our  eftimati- 
ou  of  thefe  gems  untrue  ;  nor  are  they  Diamonds  which  car  ry  that 
name  amongft  us. 
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It  is  not  fuddenly  to  be  received  what  Paracelfus  aftirmeth,  that  gwratiatf 

if  a  Loadftone  be  anointed  with  Mercurial  oyl,  or  onely  put  into  <s‘ 

.  Quick-Id  ver,  it  oniitteth  its  attraction  for  ever.  For  we  have 
found  that  Loadftones  and  touched  Needles  which  have  laid  long 
time  m  Quick-filver  have  not  amitted  their  attra&ion.  And  we 
alfo  finde  that  red  hot  Needles  or  wires  extinguifhed  in  Quick- 
filver,  doe  yet  acquire  a  verticity  according  to  the  Laws  of 
pofition  in  extinction.  Of  greater  repugnancy  unto  reafon  is 
that  which  he  delivers  concerning  its  graduation,  that  heated  in 
fire,  and  often  extinguifhed  in  oyl  of  Mars  or  Iron,  it  acquires  an 
ability  to  extra&  or  draw  forth  a  nail  fattened  in  a  wall  *  for, 
as  we  have  declared  before,  the  vigor  of  the  Loadftone  is  de¬ 
ft  royed  by  fire ,  nor  will  it  be  re-impregnated  by  any  other 
Magnete  then  the  Earth.  _ 

Nor  is  it  to  be  made  out  what  feemeth  very  plaufible,  and  for¬ 
merly  hath  deceived  us,  that  a  Loadftone  will  not  attra&  an  Iron  or 
Steel  red  hot.  The  falfity  hereof  difcovered  firft  by  Kircherus , 
we  can  confirm  by  iterated  experiment ;  very  fenfibly  in  armed 
Loadftones,  and  obfcurely  in  any  other. 

True  it  is,  that  befides  fire  fome  other  waies  there  are  of  its 
deftru&ion,  as  Age,  Ruft  5  and  what  is  leaft  dreamt  on,  an  un¬ 
natural  1  or  contrary  fituation.  For  being  impolarily  adjoyned 
unto  a  more  vigorous  Loadftone,  it  will  in  a  lhort  time  exchange 
its  Poles;  or  being  kept  in  undue  pofition,  that  is,  not  lying 
on  the  Meridian,  or  elfe  with  its  poles  inverted,  it  receives  in  longer 
time  impair  in  aftivity,  exchange  of  Faces;  and  is  more  power¬ 
fully  preferred  by  pofition  then  by  the  duft  of  Steel.  But  the  fud- 
den  and  fureft  way  is  fire;  that  is,  fire  not  onely  attuall  but  po- 
tentiall ;  the  one  furely  and  fuddenly,  the  other  (lowly  and  imper¬ 
fectly;  the  one  changing,  the  other  deftrqying  the  figure.  For  if 
diftilled  Vinegar  or  Aqua  fortur  be  poured  upon  the  powder  of  Load¬ 
ftone,  the  fitbfiding  powder  dryed,  retains  fome  Magnetical  vertue, 
and  will  be  attrafted  by  the  Loadftone :  but  if  the  menftruum  or 
diflblvent  be  evaporated  to  a  confiftence,  and  afterward  doth  (hoot 
into  Icycles  or  Chryflals,  the  Loadftone  hath  no  power  upon 
them ;  and  if  in  a  full  difTolution  of  Steel  a  feparation  of 
parts  be  made  by  precipitation  or  exhalation,  the  exficcated 
powder  hath  loft  its  wings,  and  afcends  not  unto  the  Loadftone. 

And  though  a  Loadftone  fired  doth  prefently  omit  its  proper  vertue, 
and  according  to  the  pofition  in  cooling  contracts  a  new  verti- 
‘€!ty  from  the  Earth  ;  yet  if  the  fame  be  laid  a  while  in  Aqua, 
fortis  or  other  corroiive  water,  and  taken  out  before  a  confide- 
rahle  corrofion  ;  it  (till  referves  its  attraction,  and  will  convert  the 
Needle  according  to  former  polarity.  And  that  duly  preferved  from 
violent  corrofion,  or  the  natural  difeafe  of  ruft,  it  may  long  conferve 
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vertue,  befide  the  Magnetical  vertue  of  the  Earthy  which  hath 
laded  lince  the  Creation ,  a  great  example  we  have  from  the  ob- 
In  his  learned  fervation  of  our  learned  friend  Mr.  Graves ,  in  an  Egyptian  Idol 
Tyrmidogr*'  Cut  out  of  Loadfio.ie,  and  found  among  the  Mummies 3  which  IfiU 
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ret;  ins  its  attraction,  though  probably  taken  out  of  the  Mine  about 
thou  land  years  ago. 

It  is  improbable  what  Pliny  afBrmeth  concerning  the  ob; eft  of  its 
attraction,  that  it  attracts  nos  onely  ferreous  bodies,  but  aifo  /;. 
quorem  vitri  3  for  in  the  body  of  Glafs  there  is  no  ferreous  or  Ma¬ 
gnetical  nature  which  might  occasion  at traftioii.  For  of  the  Glafs 
we  ufe,  the  pared  is  made  of  the  fined  fand  and  the  aides  of  C ha¬ 
ll  or  Glafswort ,  and  the  courfer  or  green  lore  of  the  aides  of 
Brake  or  other  plants.  True  it  is  that  in  die  making  of  Giafs 
it  hath,  been  an  ancient  praftice  to  cad  in  pieces  of  Loadrione • 
conceiving  it  carried  away  all  ferreous  arid  earthy  parts,  from  the 
pure  and  running  portion  of  Glafs,  which,  the  Loaddone  would 
not  refpeft  3  and  therefore  if  that  attraction  were  not  rather 
Ekftiical  then  Magnetical,  it  was  a  wondrous  eft  eft  what  Hel- 
viont  delivered!  concerning  a  Glafs  wherein  the  Magidery  of  Load- 
fione  was  prepared  5  which  after  retained  an  attraftive  quality 

But  whether  the  Magnete  attraftfth  more  then  common  Iron, 
may  be  tried  in  other  bodies.  It  fcems  to  actraft  the  Sniyfis 
or  Emery  in  powder  3  It  dravveth  the  drilling  or  glade  powder 
broiigat  from  the  Indies ,  and  ufually  implied  in  writing  dud.  There 
is  alio  111  Smiths  cinders  by  fome  adheiion  of  Iron  whereby  they 
appear  as  it  were  glazed,  fometime  to  be  found  a  Magnetical  opera- 
tiun  j  toi  iome  tnertof  applied  have  power  to  move  the  Needle. 
Lut  w  nether  die  allies  of  vegetables  which  grow  over  Iron  Mines 
contraft  a  Magnetical  quality,  as  containing  fome  mineral  parti- 
cles’  Tuch  ty  kiblimation  afcend  unto  their  Roots,  and  are  at- 

trafted  together  with  their  nourilhment  3  according  as  fome  affirm 

from  the  like  obferyations  upon  the  Mines  of  Silver  ,  Quick-fiver 

and  Golds  we  nmft  refer  imto  further  experiment 

It  is  alfo  improbable  and  fomething  lingular  *wliat  fome  rnn 

veis,  tn.it  the  body  of  man  is  Magnetical,  and  being  placed  in 
a  boa  ,  the  v^1  will  never  reft  until  the  heal  rel'Ath  the 
North.  If  tins  be  true,  the  bod.es  of  Chriftians  do  JmL5 
y  n.  then  graves.  K.ng  Cfcr p  i„  |lis  Ton,b,  anithe  JCTL 
'  V"  1><J»  have  ia,len  upon  the  natural  politic  :  who  reverenci- 
•  ally  deem. mg  the  lm.at.on  of  their Temple,  nor  willing  ‘ 
as  that  foods  do  place  their  bed.  from  North  to  South,  and  ddi'ht 
.0  deep  Mend, on ally.  Tins  opinion  co.uim.ed  would  much  S 
vance  the  Mic.ocofm.cal  conceit,  and  commend  the  Geography  of 
Taracelfut ;  who  according  to  the  Cardinal  points  of  the  world 
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divideththe  body  of  man ;  and  therefore  working  upon  human: 
ordure  ,  and  by  long  preparation  rendring  it  odiferous,  he  terms' 
it  Zibet  a  Occidentalism  Webern  Civet  ;  making  the  face  the  Eaft,  but 
the  pofteriors  the  America  or  Weftern  part  of  his  Microcofni. 

The  verity  hereof,  might  eafily  be  tryed  in  Wales ,  where  there 
are  portable  boats,  and  made  of  Leather ,  which  would  convert 
upon  the  impulfion  of  any  verticity;  and  feem  to  be  the  fame 
whereof  in  his  defcription  of  Brittain  Cssfar  hath  left  fome  men¬ 
tion.  '  •  • 

Another  kind  of  verticity,  is  that  which  Angelas  doce  mihi  j"S3  Arosramtm- 
alias  Michael  Smdevogih  in  a  Trait  de  fylphure3  difcovereth  in  Ve-  tically . 
gecablcs,  from  flicks  let  fall  or  depreffed  under  water  •,  which  equal¬ 
ly  framed  and  permitted  unto  themfelves,  will  afcend  at  the  upper 
end,  or  that  which  was  vertical  in  its  vetigation;  wherein  notwith- 
ftanding,  as  yet,  we  have  not  found  fatisfa&ioii. 1  Although  per¬ 
haps  too  greedy  of  Magnalities,  we  are  apt  to  make  but  favourable 
experiments  concerning  welcome  truths,  and  fuch  deiired  veri¬ 
ties. 

It  is  alfo  wondrous  ftrange  what  Ldius  Bifciola  reporteth,  that 
if  unto  ten  ounces  of  Loadftone  one  of  Iron  be  added,  it  encreafeth 
not  unto  eleven,  but  weighs  ten  ounces  flill.  A  relation  inexcufa-  fMri. 
ble  in  a  work  of  leafurable  hours  :  the  examination  being  as  rea-  va^ 
dy  a s  the  relation,  and  the  falflty  tryed  as  eafily  as  delivered.  Nor 
is  it  to  be  omitted  what  is  taken  up  by  Capias  Bernardus  a  late  Mi- 
meralogift,  .and  originally  .confirmed  by  Tort  a ,  that  Needles  tou¬ 
ched  with  a  Diamond  contratt  a  verticity,  even  as  they  do  with  a 
Loadftone ;  which  will  not  confift  with  experiment.  And  therefore, 
as  Giibertus  obferveth,  he  might  be  deceived,  in  touching  fuch 
Needles  with  Diamonds^  which  had  a  verticity  before,  as  we  have 
declared  moft  Needles  to  have;  and  fo  had  he  touched  them  with 
Gold  or  filver,  he  might  have  concluded  a  Magnetical  vertue 
therein.  •  \ 

In  the  fame  form  may  we  place  Fracaflorius  his  attraction  of  fil¬ 
ver,  .Philo'ir  atvs  his  Pantarbes ;  ApoLodoras  and  Bed  a  his  relation  of 
the  Loadftone  that  attra&ed  onely  in  the  night.  But  moft  inex- 
cttfable  is  Francifci-s  Rnevs,  a  man  of  our  own  profefllon  ;  who  in 
his  difcourfe  of  Gems  mentioned  in  the  Apocalyps3  undertakes  a 
Chapter  of  the  Loadftone.  Wherein  fubftantially  and  upon  expe¬ 
riment  he  fcarce  delivereth  any  thing  :  making  long  enumeration 
of  its  traditional  qualities,  wereof  he  feemeth  to  believe  many, 
and  fome  above  convi&ed  by  experience,  he  is  fain  to  halve  as 
impoftures  of  the  devil.  B ut  Batins  de  BcotPhyfitianuntolW?//- 
phus  the  fecond,  hath  recompenced  this  defeft;  and  in  hisTraft, 
de  Lapidibus  &  Gemmis  ,  fpeaks  very  materially  hereof;  and  his 
Difcourfe  is  confonant  unto  experience  and  Reafon, 
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As  for  relations  Hiftorical,  though  many  there  beofJefSac. 
count,  yet  two  alone  defer  vc  conn  deration;  The  fu  ll:  concemeth 
■  Magnetical  Rocks ,  and  attractive  mountains  in  feveraJ  parts  of  the 
Earth.  The  other  the  Tomb  of  Mahomet  and  bodies  fufpendded 
in  the  air.  Of  Rocks  Magnetical  there  are  likewife  two  relations- 
for  fome  are  delivered  to  be  in  the  Indies ,  and  fome  in  the  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  North  ,  and  about  the  very  Pole.  The  Northern  ac¬ 
count  is  commonly  afcribed  unto  Ohm  Magnus  Arch-Bilhop  0f 
Vpfale,  who  out  of  his  PredecelTor  Joannes^  Saxo  and  others,  com¬ 
piled  a  Hiftory  of  fome  Northern  Nations.}  but  this  aflertion  we 
have  not  difcovered  in  that  work  of  his  which  commonly-  paffeth 
among  us}  and  fhould  believe  his  Geography  herein  no  more  then 
that  in  the  firft  line  of  his  book;  when  he  affirnieth  that  Biarmia 
("which  is  not  ieventy  degrees  in  latitude  )  hath  the  Pole  for  its 
Zenith,  and  Equinoftial  for  the  Horizon. 

Now  upon  this  foundation,  how  uncertain  foever  men  have 
erefted  mighty  illations  ,  afcribing  thereto  the  caufe  of  the  Needles 
direftion ,  and  conceiving  the  effluftions  from  thefe  mountains  and 
locks  invite  the  Lilly  toward  the  North.  Which  conceit  though 
countenanced  by  learned  men,  is  not  made  out  either  by  experience 
or  reafon;  for  no  man  hath  yet  attained  or  given  afen/ihlear- 
count  of  the  Pole  by  fome  degrees.  It  is  "alfo  obferved  the 
Needle  doth  very  much  varyas  it  approacheth  the  Pole  5  where¬ 
as  were  there  fuch  dire&ion  from  the  rocks,  upon  a  nearer  an- 
proachment  it  would  more  direftly  refpeft  them.  Belide,  were 
there  fuch  Magnetical  Rocks  under  the  Pole,  yet  being  fofar  re¬ 
moved  they  would  produce  no  fuch  died:.  For  they  that  fayl 
by  the  Ifle  of  Ilna  now  called  Elba  in  the  Tufcan  Sea  which 
abounds  in  veins  of  Load-ftone,  obferve  no  variation  or  inclination 
of  the  Needle ;  much  lefs  may  they  expeft  a  direction  from 
Rocks  at  the  end  of  the  Earth.  And  lattly ,  men  that  afcribe 
thus  much  unto  Rocks  of  the  North  ,  mutt  prefume  or  difcover  the 
like  Magneticals  at  the  South  :  For  in  the  Southern  Seas  and  far 

beyond  the  Equator,  variations  are  large,  and  declinations  ascoti- 
Hunt- as  in  the  Northern  Ocean, 

(h w"  rd,a|i0n  f  E?b;a°"‘  Mines  and  in  the 

ihoie  of  India  is  delivered  of  old  by  Winy  ;  wherein  faith  he  ,  they 

are  fo placed  both  in  abundance  and  vigor  ,  that  it  proves  an  adven¬ 
ture  of  hazard  to  pafs  thofe  coafts  in  a  Ship  with  Iron  nailes. 
Scrap  ion  the  Moor,  an  Author  of  good  efteem  and  reafonable  An¬ 
tiquity  confirmeth  the  fame  whofe  exprellion  in  the  word  mams 

IS,dliS'  .The  Mine  of  dllS  ftoue  ^  in  the  fea-coaft  o f  India-,  whereto 
■  when  Ships  approach,  there  is  no  Iron  in  them  which  flies  not  like  a 
bird  unto  the  mountains ;  and  therfore  their  Ships  are  fattened  not 
tv ith  Iron. but  wood  ,, for  ocherwile  they  would  be  torn  to  pieces. 

/ '  !  But 
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*ut  this  affection,  how  poll  rive  foever,  is  contradicted  by  all  Navi-  (Probably,) 
Sators  that  pafs  that  way  •,  which  are  now  many,  and  of  our  own  there  be  no 
Nation;  and  might  furely  have  been  control  ded  by  Nearch:;s  tlie  S" 
Admii'all  of  Alexander ;  who  not  knowing  the  cornpafs,  was  fain 
to  coaft  that  fhore. 

For  the  relation  concerning  Mahomet ,  it  is  generally  believed 
his  Tomb  at  Medina  Dalnabi ,  in  Arabia ,  without  any  vilible  flip-  ^ahomtts 
porters  hangeth  in  the  ayr  between  two  Loadftones  artificially  con-  tomt>  0f  ftone 
trived  both  above  and  below  3  which  conceit  is  fabulous  and  evi- and  built  up- ’ 
dently  falfe  from  the  teftimony  of  Ocular  Teftators  ;  who  affirm  on  the  ground 
his  Tomb  is  made  of  Hone,  and  lyeth  upon  the  ground;  as  be- 
lides  others  the  learned  V  ojji  us  obferveth  from  Gabriel  Sionita9 
and  Joannes  Hefronita ,  two  Maronites  in  their  relations  hereof. 

Of  Inch  intentions  and  attempt  by  Mahometans  we  read  in  fome 
Relators ;  and  that  might  be  the  occalion  of  the  fable  ;  which  by 
tradition  of  time  and  diftance  of  place  enlarged  into  the  ftorie 
of  being  accomplilhed.  And  this  hath  been  promoted  by  attempts 
of  the  like  nature ;  for  we  read  in  Pliny  that  one  Dinocrates  be-  -  ' 

gan  to  Arch  the  Temple  of  Arfinoe  in  Alexandria  with  Load¬ 
ftone,  that  lo  her  ftatue  might  be  fufpended  in  the  ayr  to  the 
amazement  of  the  beholders.  And  to  lead  on  cur  credulity  here¬ 
in,  confirmation  may  be  drawn  from  Hiftory  and  Writers  of  good 
authority.  So  is  it  reported  by  Jdaffinus  ,  that  in  the  Temple  of 
£>er apis  there  was  an  iron  chariot  fufpended  by  Loadftones  in  the 
ayr;  which  ftones  removed  the  Chariot  fell  and  dafhed  into  pieces. 

The  like  doth  Beda  report  of  Belleropbons  horfe,  which  framed  of 
Iron,  was  placed  between  two  Loadfiones,  with  wings  expanfed, 
pendulous  in  the  ayr.  - 

The  verity  of  thefe  ftories  we  ffiall  not  further  difpute,  their  pof- 
nDility  we  may  in  fome  way  determine  ;  if  we  conceive,  what  no 
man  will  deny,  that  bodies  fufpended  in  the  ayr  have  this  fufpen- 
fion  from  one  or  many  Loadftones  placed  both  above  and  below 
it  5  or  elfe  by  one  or  many  placed  onely  above  it.  Likewife  the 
body  to  be  fufpended  in  refpeft  of  the  Loadftone  above  ,  is  either 
placed  firft  at  a  pendulous  diftance  in  the  medium,  or  elfe  attracted 
unto  that  dice  by  the  vigor  of  the  Loadftone.  Andfowe  firft  affirm 
that  poffible  it  is  a  body  may  be  fufpended  between  two  Loadftones  ; 
that  is,  it  being  fo  equally  attracted  unto  both  ,  that  it  deter- 
mineth  it  felf  unto  neither.  But  furely  this  polition  will  be 
of  no  duration :  for  if  the  ayr  be  agitated  or  the  bodie  waved 
either  way  ;  it  omits  the  equilibration,  and  difpofeth  it  felf  unto 
the  neareft  attiaftor.  Again,  it  is  not  impoffible  (though  hardly 
feiijble}  by  a  fin gle  Loadftone  to  fufpend  an  iron  in  the  ayr,  the 
Iron  being  artificially  placed  and  at  a  diftance  guided  toward 
the  ftone,  until  it  find  the  neutral  point  wherein  its  gravity  juft 
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equals  die  magnetica!  quality ;  the  one  exa&Iy  extolling  as  much 
as  the  other  depreffeth.  And  laftly,  impoffibie  it  is  that  if  an  Iron 
reft  upon  the  ground,  and  a Loadftone  be  placed  over  it,  it  hhoiild 
ever  foarife  as  to  hang  in  the  way  or  medium;  for  that  vi^or 
which  at  a  diftance  is  able  to  overcome  the  reliftance  of  its  gravity 
and  to  lift  up  it  from  the  earth,  will  as  it  approacheth  nearer  be 
ilill  more  able  to  attraft  it;  never  remaining  in  the  middle  that 
could  not  abide  in  the  extreams.  Now  the  way  of  Baptijla  porta. 
thatbyathred  fafteneth  a  Needle  to  a  table,  and  then  fo  guides 
and  orders  the  fame,  that  by  the  attraction  of  the  Loadftone  it  a- 
bideth  in  the  ayr,  infringech  not  this  reafon ;  for  this  is  a  violent 
retention ;  and  if  the  thred  be  loofened,  tlie  Needle  afeends  and 
adheres  unto  the  Attractor. 

The  third  confiderat-ion  concerneth  Medical  relations;  where¬ 
in  what  ever  effects  ai'e  delivered,  they  are  either  derived  from  its 
mineral  and  ferreous  condition,  or  elfe  magnitical  operation.  Unto 
the  ferreousand  mineral  quality  pertaineth  -what  Diofcorides  an 
ancient  W liter  and  Souldier  under  Anthony  and  Cleopatra ,  affirm- 
Powtkr  cf  feth,  that  half  a  dram  of  Loadftone  given  with  honey  and  water, 

whac  operati-1  Pl  ov5s  a  purgative  medicine,  and  evacuareth  grofs  humors.  But 
on.  \  this  is  a  quality  of  great  uncertainty;  for  omitting  the  vehicle  of 

water  and  hony,  which  is  of  a  laxative  power  it  feif,  the  powder 
of  fome  Loadftones  in  this  dofedoth  rather  coniripate  and  bind, 
then  purge  and  lofen  the  belly.  And  if  Sometimes  itcaufeauy 
-laxity,  it  is  probably  in  the  fame  way  with  Iron  and  Steel  unpre¬ 
pared  ;  which  will  difturb  fome  b  (die.-.,  and  worke  by  purge  and 

1 1  t  t^i  ,  wh e  it  is  delivered  in  a  boox  aferibed 

unto  Galen,  that  it  is  a  good  medicine  in  dropfes,  and  evacuates 
the  waters  of  perfons  fo  affected  :  It-may  I  confefs  by  ficcity  and 
aftriction  afford  a  confirmation  unto  parts  relaxed,  and  fuch  as  be 
hydropically  dnpofed;  and  by  thefe  qualities  it  maybe  ufefull 
in  Hernias  or  Ruptures,  and  for  thefe  it  is  commended  by  JEtius, 
ALgineta  and  Onbatius ;  who  only  affirm  that  it  contains  "the  ver- 
tue  of  Haematites,  and  being  burnt  was  fometimes  vended  for  it. 
Wherein  notwithftanding  there  is  , an  higher  verrue  :  and  in  the 
lame  prepared,  or  in  rich  veins  thereof,  though  crude,  we  have 
obferved  the  effects  oir  Chalybeat  medicines ;  and  the  benefits  of 
li  on  and  Steel  in  ftrong  obftruetions.  And  therefore  that  was  pro¬ 
bably  a  different  vein  ofLoadftone;  or  infefited  with  other  mine¬ 
ral  mixtiue,  which  the  ancients  commended  fora  purgative  me¬ 
dicine,  and  ranked  the  fame  with  the  violence!!  kines  thereof: 
with  Rippophae,  Cneoron,  and  T hymelxa,  as  we  finde  it  in  Hippo¬ 
crates  ;  and  might  be  fomewhat  doubtful,  whether  by  the  magne- 
lian  ftone,  heunderftood  the  Loadftone;  did  not  Achilles  Statius 
define  the  fame,  the  ftone  that  loyeth  Iron. 
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To  this  mineral  condition  bclongeth  what  is  delivered  by  feme, 
that  wounds  which  are  made  with  weapons  excite4  by  the  Load- 
“one,  contraft  a  malignity,  and  become  of  more  difficult  cures 
which  nevertheJefs  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  incilibn  ofChyrurffi- 
ons  with:  knives  and  lancets  touched;  which  leave  no  fuch  efFeft 
behind  them.  Hither  we  alfo  refer  that  affirmative,  which-  faies 
the  Loadftone  is  poifon;  and  therefore  in  the  lifts  of  poifons  we 
n^  it  m  many  Authors.  But  this  our  experience  cannot  confirm, 
and  the  practice  of  the  King  of  Zeilan  clearly  contradifteth ;  who  as 
Garcias  ab  Ljm,Phyiltian  unto  the  Spanifh  Viceroy  delivered!,  hath 
all  his  me.u  (erved  lip  in  dilhes  of  Loadftone,  and  conceives  thereby 
'  lie  pi  elerveth  the  vigour  of  youth. 

•  ,Bl‘r  [nely  froni  a  maSn«ical  activity  11111ft  be  made  out  what 
1*  let  tall  by  JEtms,  that  a  Loadftone  held  in  the  hand  of  one  that 
is  podagncal,  doth  either  cure  or  give  great  eafe  in  the  Gout.  Of 
vfhatMarce/lus  Empericus  affirmeth,  that  as  an  amulet,  kalfocur- 
eth  the  head-ach  ;  which  are  but  additions  unto  its  proper  nature, 
and  hopefull  enlargements  of  its  allowed  attraftion.  For  perceiv¬ 
ing  its  lecret  power  to  draw  magnetical  bodies,  men  have  invented 
a  new  attraction,  to  draw  out  the  dolour  and  pain  of  any  parr.  And  - 
from  luch  grounds  it  fin  ely  became  a  philter,  and  was  conceived 
a  medicine  of  fome  venereal  attraftion ;  and  therefore  upon  this 
ltonethey  graved  the  Image  of  V enus3  according  unto  that  of  Clan- 
Xian3  Venerem  magnete  gemma  figurat.  Hither  muftwe  alfo  refer 
what  is  denvered  concerning  its  power  to  draw  out  of  the  body  bul- 
ietsand  heads  of  arrows,  and  for  the  like  intention  is  mixed  un  in 
plaifter?.  Which  courfe,  although  as  vain  and  ineffeftual  it  be\-e- 
jetted  by  many  good  Authors,  yet  is  it  not  me  thinkes  fo  readily 
to  be  denied,  nor  thepraaice  ofmany  Phylitians  which  have  thus 
compounded  plaifters,  thus  fuddenly  to  be  condemned,  as  may 
be  obi  erved  in  the  Emplajlrum  dhimm  Nicolae ,  the  Emplatlnm 
mgYv.m  of  Augfpurg,  the  Opodeldoch  and  Attrachum  of  Paracelfus, 
with  leveral  more  in  the  Difpenfatory  of  JFecker,  and  practice  of 
Sennertv.s .  The  cure  alfo  of  Herneas ,  or  Ruptures  in  Parens :  an  l  De  Cul,ri  vort 
the  method  alfo  of  enration  lately  delivered  by  Daniel  Beck  herns  rp,u0't‘1C3- 
and  approved  by  the  profeffors  of  Leyden ,  that  is,  of  a  young  man  l*i6' 

°\  Spruce  land  that  calually  fwallowed  a  knife  about  ten  inches  long,  The  cure  r  c 
which  was  cutout  of  his  ftomach,  and  the  wound  healed  up.  Iivthu  Prufsian 
which  cure  to  attraft  the  knife  to  a  convenient  iicmition,  there-knifc- 
was  applied  a.  plaifter  made  up  with  the  powder  of  Loadftone.  ' 
i\ow  this  kind  of  praftice  Libavius,  Gilbert w,  and  lately  Smck-  In  his  Art 
ardus  condemn,  as  vain,  and  altogether  ttnufefull ;  becaufe  a  Load-  Magnetic a, 

attractive  power  ;  tor  in  that  form  it 

on  lit"?  ni  q  nAio  rtr  v»  n  Om  ^  n  .1  i  ^  f*  ^  ^  i_  .  i  a  i  «  i  «  i 

■y . r—“‘/  auu  loiein  tnoie  parts  winch  are  the  rule 

of  attraction. 
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Wherein  to  fpeak  compendioufly,  if  experiment  hath  not  de¬ 
ceived  us,  we  iirft  affirm,  that  a  Loadftone  in  powder  omits  not 
all  attraftiori.  For  if  the  powder  of  a  -  rich  vein  be  in  a  reafonable 
quantity  prefmted  toward  the  Needle  freely  placed,  it  will  not 
appear  to  be  void  of  all  activity,  but  will  be  able  to  ftir  it.  Nor 
hath  it  only  a  power  to  move  the  Needle  in  powder  and  by  it  felf, 
but  this  will  it  alfo  do,  if  incorporated  and  mixed  with  plaifters  3 
as  we  have  made  trial  in  the  EmplujifUfu  dc  Minio 3  with  half  an 
ounce  or  the  rnafs,  mixing  a  dram  of  Loadftone.  For  applying 
magdaleon  or  roal  unto  the  Needle  it  would  both  ftii  and  attiadj. 
it  3  not  equally  in  all  parts,  but  more  vigoroufly  in  fome,  ac- 
cording  unto  the  mine  of  the  froi^e  more  plentifully  dif-  ^ 
perfed  in  the  mafs.  And  laftly,  in  the  Loadftone  powdered,  the 
polary  refpe&s  are  not  wholly  deftroyed.  For  thofe  diminutive 
particles  are  not  atomical  or  meerly  indivifible,.  but  conlift  of 
dimenfions  Sufficient  for  their  operations,  though  in  obfcure  ef- 
fefts.  Thus  if  unto  the  powder  of  Loadftone  or  Iron  we  ad- 
move  the  North  Pole  of  the  Loadftone,  the  powders  orfmall  di- 
yiiions  wil  crccf  and  conform  themfelves  thereto  :  but  if  the 
South  pole  approach,  they  will  fubfide,  and  inverting  their  bo¬ 
dies,  refpett  the  Loadftone  with  the  other  extream.  And  this 
will  happen  not  only  in  a  body  of  powder  together,  but  in 
any  particle  or  duft  divided  from  it.  ;  ^ 

(  Now  though  we  difavow  not  tbefe  plaifters,  yet  ffiall  we 
not  omit  two  cautions  in  their  life 5  that  therein  the  ftone  be 
not-too  fubtilly  powdered  ;  for  it  will  better  manifeft  its  at-  ^ 
traftion  in  a  more  fenlible  dimenuon.  That  where  is  defired 
a  fpeedy  effeft,  it  may  be  confidered  whether  it  were  not  bet¬ 
ter  to  reiinquiffi  the  powdered  plaifters,  and  to  apply  an  entire 
Loadftone  unto  the  pare  :  And  though  the  other  be  not  wholly 
ineffe&uall,  whether  this  way  be  not  more  powerfull,  and  fo  might 
have  been  in  the  cure  of  the  young  man  delivered  by 
j  The  laft  consideration,  concerning  Magical  relations  3  in  which 
account  we  comprehend  t  if  efts  derived  and  fathered  upon  hid¬ 
den  qualities,  fpecifical  forms,  Antipathies  and  Sympathies,  where¬ 
of  from  received  grounds  of  Art,  no  reafons  are  derived.  Here¬ 
in  relations  are  ftrange  and  numerous  3  men  being  apt  in  alt 
ages  to  multiply  wonders ,  and  Philosophers  dealing  with 
admirable  bodies,  as  Hiftorians  have  done  with  excellent  men  3 
upon  the  ftrength  of  their  great  atchievements,  aferibing  afts 
unto  them  not  only  falfe,  but  impoffible  3  and  exceeding  truth 
as  much  in  their  relations,  as  they  have  others  in  their  aftioas.  Here¬ 
of  we  ffiall  briefly  mention  fome  delivered  by  Authors  of  good 
efteem:  whereby  we  may  difeovev  the  fabulous  inveniions 
of  fome ,  the  credulous  fupinity  of  others ,  and  the  great 

diiTervice 
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diffei  v ice  unto  truth  by  both  :  multiplying  obfauities  in  nature, 
and  authorizing  hidden  qualities  that  are  falfe  :  whereas  wife 
men  are  affiamed  there  are  fo  many  true. 

And  fiift  Diofcorides  puts  a  fhrewd  quality  upon  it,  and  fuch  as 
men  are  apt  enough  to  experiment,  who  therewith  difcovers  the 
incontmency  of  a  wife,  by  placing  the  Loadftone  under  her  nil- 
.3VV,’  wideupon  fhe  will  not  be  able  to  remain  in  bed  with  her 
husband.  The  fame  he  alfo  makes  a  help  unto  theevery.  For 
theeves  faith,  he,  having  a  defigne  upon  a  houfe,  do  make  a  fire 
at  the  four  corners  thereof ,  and  call  therein  the  fragments  of 
Load  ft  one :  whence  arifeth  a  fume  that  fo  difturbeth  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  that  they  forfake  the  houfe  and  leave  it  to  the  fpoil  of 
the  robbers.  This  relation  how  ridiculous  foever,  hath  Albertus 
taken  up  above  a  thoufand  years  after,  and  Marbodeus the  French- 
man  hath  continued  it  the  fame  in  Latine  verfe  :  which  with  the 
notes  or  PtGorius  is  currant  unto  our  daies.  As  ftrange  nuift  be 
the  Lithomancy  or  divination  from  this  ftone,  whereby  as  Tzet- 
delivers  Helenas  the  Prophet  foretold  the deftruftion  of  Troy: 
and  the  Magick  thereof  not  fafely  to  be  believed,  which  was 
delivered  by  Orpheus ,  that  fprinkled  with  water  it  will  upon  a 
quelhon  emit  a  voice  not  much  unlike  an  Infant.  But  furely 
the  Loadftone  of  Laurentius  Guafcus  the  Phyfitian  is  never  to  be 
matched  5  wherewith  as  Cardan  delivereth  ,  whatfoever  needles 
or  bodies  were  touched ,  the  wounds  and  punftures  made  there¬ 
by,  were  never  felt  at  all.  And  yet  as  ftrange  is  that  delivered 
by  fome  ,  that  a  Loadftone  preferved  in  the  fait  of  a  Remora 
acquires  a  power  to  attraft  gold  out  of  the  deepeft  wells.  Cer- 

not  cafually  caft  out,  but  plotted  for 
perpetuity,  for  the  ftrangenefle  of  the  eftect  ever  to  be  admired, 
and  the  difficulty  of  the  tryal  never  to  be  convifted. 

Thefe  conceits  are  of  that  monftrofity  that  they  refute  them- 
felves  in  their  recitements.  There  is  another  of  better  notice, 
and  whifpered  thorow  the  world  with  fome  attentions  credu¬ 
lous  and  vulgar  auditors  readily  believing  it,  and  more  judicious 
and  diilinftive  heads,  not  altogether  rejecting  it.  The  conceit  is 
excellent  ,  and  if  the  eiieft  would  follow  fomewhat  divine  : 
whereby  we  might  communicate  like  fpirits,  and  confer  on  earth 
with  Menippu*  in  the  Moon.  And  this  is  pretended  from  the 
iympathy  of  two  needles  touched  with  the  fame  Loadiione,  and 
piaced  in  the  center  of  two  Abecedary  circles  ,  or  rings  with 
letteis  deferibed  round  about  them,  one  friend  keeping  one,  and 
another  the  other,  and  agreeing  upon  hour  wherein  they  will 
communicate,  f  or  them,  faith  tradition,  at  what  dillance  of  place 
foever,  when  one  needle  ftall  be  removed  unto  any  Letter,  the  o- 
ther  by  a  wonderfull  Iympathy  will  move  unto  the  fame.  Biit 
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herein  I  confefs  my  experience  can  finde  no  truth  ;  for  having  ex. 
prefly  framed  two  circles  of  wood,  and  according  to  the  number 
of  the  Latine  letters  divided  each  into  twenty  three  parts  ;  placin'* 
therein  two  fiilesor  needles  compofed  of  the  fame  fieel,  touched 
with  the  fame  Loadftone,  and  at  the  fame  point  :  of  thefe  two, 
whenfoever  I  removed  the  one,  although  but  at  the  difiance  of 
half  a  fpan,  the  other  would  Hand  like  Hercules  pillars,  and  if  the 
earth  Hand  Hill,  have  finely  no  motion  at  all.  Now  as  it  is  not 
po.Fbie  that  any  body  fhould  have  no  boundaries,  or  Sphearof 
its  activity,  fo  it  is  improbable  it  ffiould  effeft  that  at  difiance , 
which  nearer  hand  it  cannot  at  all  perform.  j 

Again,  The  conceit  is  ill  contrived,  and  one  effeft  inferred, 
whereas  the  contrary  will  enfue.  For  if  the  removing  of  one 
of  the  needles  from  A  to  2>,  fhould  have  any  action  or  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  others  it  would  intice  it  from  A  to  £,  but  repell  it 
from  A  to  Z  :  for  needles  excited  by  the  fame  point  of  the  Hone, 
do  not  attract,  but  avoid  each  other,  even  as  thefe  alio  do,  when 
their  invigorated  extreams  approach  unto  one  other. 

Lafily,  Were  this  conceit  affuredly  true,  yet  were  it  not  a  con- 
clnfioh  at  every  diftance  to  be  tried  by  every  head  :  it  being 
no  ordinal )  01  Almanack  buiinefs,  but  probleme  .Mathematical, 
to  finde  out  the  difference  of  hours  in  different  places  3  nor  do 
the  wifeft  exactly  fatisfie  themfelves  in  all.  For  the  hours  of  fe- 
veral  places  anticipate  each  other,  according  unto  their  Loimi-  - 
tudes ;  which  are  not  exactly  difeovered.  of  every  place;  and 
therefore  the  tryal  hereof  at  a  confiderable  interval,  is  beft  per¬ 
formed  at  the  difiance  of  the  AnUoi ;  that  F,  fuch  habitations 
as  have  the  fame  Meridian  and  equal  parallel,  on  different  fi4es 
<>f  t-lrc  dEquaror ;  or  more  plainly  the  fame  Longitude  and  the 
fame  Latitude  unto  the  South,  which  we  have  in  the  North.  For 
unto  fuch  Situations  it  is  noon  and  midnight  at  the  very  fame 


time. 


And  therefore  the  Sympathy  of  thefe  Needles  is  much  of  the 
fame  mould  with  that  intelligence  which  is  pretended  from  the 
txeih  of  one  body  tranfmuted  by  million  into  another.  For  if 
by  the  Ail  of  EaliaccHus^  a  permutation  of  flelh,  or  tranfmuta- 

Ur‘a  a  imade  ,fr0m  °,n?  mans  hody  into  another,  as  if  a  piece 
of  tiem  be  exchanged  from  the  bicipital  mufcle  of  either  parties 

aim,  and  about  them  both,  an  Alphabet  circumfcfibed ;  upon  a 
time  apoiiired  as  fome  conceptions  affirm,  they  may  communi¬ 
cate  at  what  difiance  foever.  For  if  one  fiuill  prick  himfelf  in 
A,  the  other  at  the  fame  time,  will  have  a  fenfe  thereof  in  the 
fame  part  :  and  upon  infpe&ion  of  his  arm  perceive  what  letters 
the  others  points  out  in  his.  Which  is  a  way  of  intelligence  ve¬ 
ry  firange  :  and  would  requite  the  loft  Art  of  FjikacoPtts  ;  who 
could  read  a  reverfc  in  the  Moon.'  -  " 
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Now  this  Magnetical  conceit  how  ftrange  foever,  might  have 
fome  original  inReafon;  for  men  obferving  no  folid  body,  vvhat- 
foever  did  interrupt  its  action,  might  be  induced  to  believe  no 
diftaiice  would  terminate  the  fame;  and  moll  conceiving  itpoin-  . 
ted  unto  the  Pole  of  Heaven  ,  might  alfo  opinion  that  nothing 
between  could  reftrain  it.  Whofoever  was  the  Author,  the  Mo- 
bus  that  blew  it  about,  was  F ami anus  Strada3tha.t  Elegant  Jefu- 
it  in  his  Rhetorical  prolulions,  who  chofe  out  this  fubjeft  toex- 
prefs  the.  ftile  of  Lucretius..  But  neither  Baptiflo.  Forta ,  de  furti- 
vis  liter  drum  not  is ;  Tritbentius  in  his  Steganography ,  Selenrn  in 
his  Cryptography,  or  Nunc  ins  inanimate  make  any  confidei'ation  •  anin 
hereof  :  although  they  deliver  many  waies  to  communicate  4- 

thoughts  at  distance.  And  this  we  will  not  deny  may  in  fome  ma  g,^,0p 0f 
manner  be  efiefted  by  the  Loaclftone  :  that  is,  from  one  room  Hereford, 
into  another;  by  placing  a  table  in  the  wall  common  unto  both, 
and  writing  thereon  the  fame  letters  ■  one  >againft  another  :  for 
upon  the  approach  of  a  vigorous  Lcadftone  unto  a  letter  on  this 
fide,  the  Needle  will  move  unto  the  fame  on  the  other.  But  this 
is  a  very  different  way  from  ours  at  prefent;  and  hereof  there 
are  many  waies  delivered  ,  and  more  may  be  difcovered  which 
contradict  not  the  rule  of  its  operations. 

As  for  Vnguentem  Armarium  ,  called  alfo  Magnetic  uni ,  it  be¬ 
longs  not  to  this  difcourfe,  it  neither  having  the  Loadfione  for 
its  ingredient,  nor  any  one  of  its  a  ft  ions  :  but  fuppofeth  other 
principles,  as  common  and  uni  verbal  fpirits,  which  convey  the 
aftion  of  the  remedy  unto  the  part ,  and  conjoins  the  vertue  of 
bodies  far  disjoined.  But  perhaps  the  cures  it  doth,  are  not  worth 
Co  mighty  principles;  it  commonly  healing  but  fimple  wounds, 
and  fuch  as  mundified  and  kept  clean ,  do  need  no  other  hand 
then  that  of  Nature,  and  the  Baifamof  the  proper  part.  Unto 
which  effeft  there  being  fields  of  Medicines,  it  may  be  a  ha¬ 
zardous  cut-polity  to  rely  on  this ;  and  becaufe  men  fay  the  ef¬ 
feft.  doth  generally  follow,  it  might  be  worth  the  experiment 
to  try,  whether  the  fame  will  not  enfue,  upon  the  fame  Method 
of  cure,  by  ordinary  Balfams,  or  common  vulnerary  plaifters. 

.  Many  other  Magnetifms  may  be  pretended,  and  the  like  at- 
ttaftions  through  all  the  creatures  of  Nature.  Whether  the  fame 
be  verified  in  the  aftion  of  the  Sun  upon  inferiour  bodies,  whether 
there  be  JEolian  Magnets,  whether  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the 
Sea  be  caufed  by  any  Magnetifm  from  the  Moon;  whether  the 
like  be  really  made  out,  or  rather  Metaphorically  verified  in  the 
lympathies  of  Plants  and  Animals,  might  afford  a  large  difpute  ; 
and  Kircherm  in  his  Catena  Magnetica  Lath  excellently  difcuffed 
the  fame;  which  work  came  late  unto  our  hand,,  but  might  have 
much  advantaged  this  Difcourfe.,  "  •'  '  .  •'  '■ 

Other 
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Other  Difeourfes  there  might  be  made  of  the  Loadftone  :  as 
Moral,  Myftical,  Theological  ;  and  home  have  handfomly  done 
them;  as  A  mbrofe-,  Auftine ,  Gulielmus  Parifienfis ,  and  many  more; 
but  thefe  fall  under  no  Rule,  and  are  as  botindlefs  as  mens  invent 
tions.  And  though  honeft  minds  do  glorifie  God  hereby;  yet  do 
they  moll  powerfully  magnifie  him,  and  are  to  be  looked  on  with  a- 
nother  eye,  who  demonftratively  fee  forth  its  Magnalities ;  who  ' 
not  from  populated  or  precarious  inferences,  entreat  a  courteous 
alfent ;  but  from  experiments  and  undenible  effefts,  enforce  the 
wonder  of  its  Maker. 


CHAP.  I V.  'M 

'  ■ 

Of  Bodies  Eleclrical.  j 

HAving  thus  fpoken  of  the  Loadftone  and  Bodies  Magnetical, 

[  lhall  in  the  next  place  deliver  fomewhat  of  Ele&rical,  and 
Bodies  Elect  iA110*1  as  ma7  Rem  to  have  attra&ion  like  the  other.  Hereof  we 
cal.  What  ?  fhall  alfo  deliver  what  particularly  fpoken  or  not  generally  known 

is  manifeftly  or  probably  true,  what  generally  believed  is  alfo 
falfe  or  dubious.  Now  by  Ele&rical  bodies,  I  underhand  not 
fuch  as  are  Metallical,  mentioned  by  Pliny ,  and  theAntients; 
for  their  Eleftrum  was  a  mixture  made  of  Gold,  with  the  addi-  I 
tion  of  a  fifth  part  of  filver  ;  a  fubl lance  now  as  unknown ,  as 
true  Aurichalcum  or  Corinthian  Brafs,  and  fee  down  among  things 
loft  by  Pancirolluf.  Nor  by  Elettrick  Bodies  do  I  conceive  Tuch 
onely  as  take  up  ftiavings ,  ftraws ,  and  light  bodies ,  in  which 
number  the  Ancients  onely  placed  Jet  and  Amber ;  but  fuch  as 
conveniently  placed  unto  their  objects  actraft  all  bodies  palpable 
whatfoever.  I  fay  conveniently  placed,  that  is,  in  regard  of 
the  object,  that  it  be  not  two  ponderous,  or  any  way  affixed ;  in 
regard  of  the  Agent,  that  it  be  not  foul  or  fuliied,  but  wiped,  rub¬ 
bed  and  excitated ;  in  regard  of  both,  that  they  be  conveniently 
diftant,  and  no  impediment  interpofed.  I  fay,  all  bodies  palpa¬ 
ble,  thereby  excluding  fire,  which  indeed  it  will  not  attraft,  nor 
yet  draw  through  it;  for  fire  confumes  its  effluxions  by  which  it 
/hould  attract.  ■  j 

Now  although  in  this  rank  but  two  were  commonly  mentioned 
by  the  Ancients,  Gilbertus ,  difeovereth  many  more  ;  as  Diamonds, 
Saphjrs,  Carbuncles ,  Iris  ,  Op  alls ,  Amethijis ,  Berill^  Cbryftat ,  Bri- 
ftol-Jtonesj  Sulphur ,  Majlickj  hard  hard  Roftn}  Arfettic ,  Sab 

gentntf  Roch-Allunt}  comnion-Glafs,  Stibium ,  or  Glafs  of  Antimo¬ 
ny 
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tyj  Unto  thefe  Cabeus  addeth  white  Wax,  Gum  Elirni,  Gum  Cuai- 
H}!  ci,  Fix  Hifpnnica ,  and  Gipfim.  And  unto  thefe  we  add  Gum  Ac 
1;,,’  nime ,  Benjamin,  Talcum ,  Chyna-difhes ,  Sandaraca ,  Turpentine ,  Sty- 
L':  Liquida,  and  Caranna  dried  into  a  hard  confidence.  And  the 

jji  fame  at  craft  ion  we  finde,  not  onely  in  iimple  bodies,  but  fuch  as- 
V  are  much  compoimded  ;  as  the  Oxycroceum  Plaifter,  and  obfcurely 
j1'  that  ad  Herniam,  and  Gratia  Dei ;  all  which  fniooth  and  rightly 
prepared,  willdifcover  a  fufticient  power  to  ftir  the  Needle,  fet- 
\led  freely  upon  a  well-pointed  pin  ;  and  foas  the  Electrick  may  be 
applyed  unto  it,  without  all  difadvantage. 

But  the  attraction  of  thefe  Electriks  we  obferve  to  be  verydif- 
N  ferent.  Reliiious  or  unctuous  bodies,  and  fuch  as  will  flame,  at¬ 
tract  moft  vigoroufly,  and  moft  thereof  without  frication  ;  as  A- 
nime ,  Benjamins  and  mod  powerfully  good  hard  Wax,  which  will 
convert  the  Needle  almoft  as  aftively  as  the  Loadftone.  And  we 
believe  that  all  or  mod  of  this  fubdatice  if  reduced  to  hardnefs, 
tralucency  or  clearnefs,  would  have  fome  attractive  quality.  But 
juices  concrete,  or  Gums  eafily  diflolving.  in  water,  draw  not  at 
:it.  a  ;J  ;  Aloes  0pium3  Sanguis  Traconbs,  Lacca ,  Calbanum ,  Sagape- 
mm.  Many  dones  alfo  both  precious  and  vulgar,  although  terfe 
i  and  fnjooth,  have  not  this  power  attractive  :  as  Emeralds,  Pearl , 
Jafpis,  Corneleans ,  Agathe ,  Heliotropes ,  Marble,  Alablafler ,  Touch- 
lili  jroneo  Flint ,  and  Be&iar.  Glafs  attracts  but  weakly,  though  clear  ; 
'wilt  fome  flickftones  and  thick  Glades  indifferently :  Arfenic  but  weakly; 
ft®  folikewife  Glafs  of  Antimony  ;  But  Crocus  Met  all  or um  not  at  all. 
j;  Salts  generally  but  weakly  :  as  Sal  gemma ,  A  Hunt  and  alfo  Talky 
nor  very  difcoverably  by  any  frication  :  but  if  gently  warmed 
ijujj  at  the  fire,  and  wiped  with  a  dry  cloth,  they  will  better  difeover 
j'jd,  their  Electrities. 

•  i  No  Mettal  attracts,  nor  Animal  concretion  we  know,  although 
1  u  polite  and  fniooth ;  as  we  have  made  trial  in  E/fy-Hoofs,  Hawky- 
®  I  Talons,  the  fword  of  a  Sword-fijh,  Tort  oyfe-jh  els ,  Sea-borfe  and  Ele- 
pbants  Teeth,  in  bones,  in  Harts-horn ,  and  what  is  ufnally  coa¬ 
ly  ceived  Vnicorns-hurn .  No  wood  though  never  fo  hard  and  polifh- 
ed,  although  out  of  fome  thereof  Electrick  bodies  proceed  :  as 
Ebony,  Box ,  Lignum  vita.  Cedar ,  &c.  And  although  Jet  and  Am¬ 
ber  be  reckoned  among  Bitumens,  yet  neither  do  we  finde  Afphal - 
tus,  that  is.  Bitumen  of  Judea ,  nor  Sea-cole ,  nor  Camphire  ,  nor 
Mummia  to  attraft ;  although  we  have  tryed  in  large  and  polifhed 
pieces.  Now  this  attraftion  have  we  tryed  in  draws  and  paleous 
bodies,  in  Needles  of  Iron  equilibrated  ;  Powders  of  Wood  and 
Iron,  in  Gold  and  filver  foliate.  And  not  onely  mfolid  but  flu¬ 
ent  and  liquid  bodies,  as  oyls  made  both  by  expreftion  and  dill  il¬ 
lation;  in  water,  in  fpirits  of  Wine,  Vitriol  and  Aquafortis. 

But  how  this  attraftion.  is  made,  is  not  fo  eafily  determined  ; 
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that  ’tis  performed  by  effluviums  is  plain,  and  granted  by  nioft ; 
for  eleftrick  will  not  commonly  attraft,  except  they  grow  hot 
or  become  perfpirable.  For  if  they  become  foul  or  obnubilated 
it  hinders  their  effluxion  j  nor  if  they  be  covered,  though  but 
with  Linen  or  Sarfenet,  or  if  a  body  be  interpofed ;  for  that  in,: 
tercepts  the  effluvium.  If  alfo  a  powerfull  and  broad  Eleftiick.  ’ 
of  Wax  or  Anime  be  held  over  line  powder  ;  the  Atonies  or  fnialf 
particles  will  afeend  moft  numeroufly  unto  it  ;  and  if  the  Ele¬ 
ftrick  be  held  unto  the  light ,  it  may  be  obferved  that  many 
thereof  will  fly,  and  be  as  it  were  difeharged  from  the  Eleftrick 
to  the  diflance  fometime  of  two  or  three  inches.  Which  moti¬ 
on  is  performed  by  the  breath  of  the  effluvium  ilTuing  with  a- 
gility  ;  for  as  the  Eleftrick  cooleth ,  the  projeftion  of  the  A- 
tomes  ceafeth.  .  ' 

The  manner  hereof  Cabeus  wittily  attempteth,  affirming  that 
this  effluvium  attenuateth  and  impelleth  the  neighbour  ayijlvhiclf 
returning  home  in  a  gyration,  carrieth  with  it  the  obvious  bo¬ 
dies  unto  the  Ele&ick.  .And  this  he  labours  to  confirm  by  ex¬ 
periments  j  for  if  the  ftraws  be  raifed  by  a  vigorous  El  eft  rick 
they  do  appear  to  wave  and  turn  in  their  afeents.  If  likewife 
the  Eleftrick  bv.  bioad,  and  the  ftraws  light  and  chalfy,  and 
held  at  a  reafonable  dilfance,  they  will  not  arife  unto  the  mid¬ 
dle  ,  but  tathpL  adhere,  towaid  thle  verge  or  borders  thereof. 
And  laftly ,  if  many  ftraws  be  laid  together,  and  a  nimble  E- 
lectrick  approach,  they  will  not  ail  arife  unto  it,  but  fome  will 
commonly  ftart  aiide,  and  be  .whirled  a  reafonable  difta nee  from 
it.  Now  that  the  air  impelled  returns  unto  its  place  in  a  gy¬ 
ration  or  whirling,  is  evident  from  the  Atoms  or  motes  in  the 
Sun.  -For  when  the  Sun  fo  enters  a  hole  or  window,  that  by 
its  illumination  the  Atonies  or  Moats  become  perceptible,  if  then 
by  our  breath  the  ayr  be  gently  impelled,  it  may  be  perceived, 
that  they  will  circularly  return  and  in  a  gyration  unto  their 
places  again.  i  ,  .  T 

Another  way  of  their  attraction 'is  alfo  delivered;  that  is,  by 
a  tenuous  emanation  or  continued  effluvium,  which  after  forne 
diflance  retracteth  into  it  felf ;  as  is  obfervabie  in  drops  of  Sy¬ 
rups,  oyl  and  feminal  vifcoiities,  which  fpuii  at  length  retire  in¬ 
to  their  former  dimeniions.  Now  thefe  effluviums  advancing  from 
the  bodie  of  the  Eiectiick,  and  111  their  return  do  carry  back 
the  bodies  whereon  they  have  laid  hold  within  the  fphear  or 
Circle  of  their  continuities;  and  thefe  they  do  not  only  at¬ 
tract,  but  with  their  vifeous  arms  hold  fall  a  good  while  af¬ 
ter.  And  if  any  fflall  wonder  why  thefe  effluviums  ifliung  forth 
impel!  and  protrude  not  the  ftraw  before  they  can  bring  it  back  5 
it  is  becauie  the  effluvium  palling  out  in  a  futaller  timed  and 
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more  enlengthened  filament,  it  ftirreth  not  the  bodies  interpofed, 
but  returning  unto  its  originall ,  falls  into  a  clofer  fubftance, 
and  carrieth  them  back  unto  it  felf.  And  this  way  of  attracti¬ 
on  is  beft  received,  embraced  by  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  in  his  excel¬ 
lent  Treaty  of  bodies,  allowed  by  Des  Cartes  in  his  principles  of 
Philofophy ,  as  far  as  concerneth  fat  and  refinous  bodies,  and 
witn  exception  of  Glafs,  whofe  attra&ion  he  alfo  deriveth  from 
the  recefs  of  its  effiu&ion.  And  this  in  fonje  manner  the  words 
of  Gilberts  will  bear.  Effluvia  ilia  tenuiora  concipiunt  &  am- 
pleauntur  corpora ,  quibus  uniuntnr,  &  EleUrls  tanquam  extenfis  bra- 
chiia,  ad  font  era  propinquitate  invalefcentibus  effluviit,  deducuntur. 

tl  And  if  the  ground  were  true,  that  the  earth  were  an  EleCtrick 
body,  and  the  ayr  but  the  effluvium  thereof;  we  might  perhaps  be¬ 
lieve  that  from  this  attraction,  and  by  this  effluxion  bodies  tended 
to  the  Earth,  and  could  not  remain  above  it. 

Our  other  difcourfe  of  Electricks  concerneth  a  general  opinion 
mill  touching  Jet  and  Amber ,  that  they  attraft  all  light  bodies,  except 
Elii  Ocjmum  or  Bafil,  and  fuch  as  be  dipped  in  oyl  or  oyled;  and 
|f||  this  is  urged  as  high  as  Theophrajius :  but  Scaliger  acquitteth  him ; 
‘A  And  had  this  been  his  aflertion,  Pliny  would  probably  have  ta- 
dtl  ken  it  up,  who  herein  hands  out,  and  delivereth  no  more  but 
what  is  vulgarly  known.  But  Plutarch  fpeaks  pofitively  in  his 
Syntpofiackji  that  Amber  attratteth  all  bodies^  excepting  Balil  and 
oyled  fubftances.  With  Plutarch  confent  many  Authors  both  An- 
/  cient  and  Modern;  but  the  moft  in  inexcufable  are  Lemnius  and 
.  Rueus,  whereof  the  one  delivering  the  nature  of  Minerals  men- 
A  tioned  in  Scripture,  the  infallible  fountain  of  Truth,  confirm- 
eth  their  vertues  with  erroneous  traditions  ;  the  other  under- 
|  taking  the  occult  and  hidden  miracles  of  Nature,  aecepteth  this  for 
one;  and  endeavoureth  toalleadge  a  reafon  of  that  which  is  more 
then  occult,  that  is,  not  exiftent. 

‘  Now  herein,  omitting  the  authority  of  others ,  as  the  Dor 
iftrine  of  experiment  hath  enformed  us,  we  firft  affirm.  That  Am- 
ill-  her  attrafts  not  Bafil,  is  wholly  repugnant  unto  truth.  For  if 
jjt  the  leaves  thereof  or  dryed  ftalks  be  ftripped  into  Email  ftraws, 
they  arife  unto  Amber ,  Wax,  and  other  EleCtries,  no  otherwife 
nd  then  thofe  of  Wheat  and  Rye  :  nor  is  there  any  peculiar  fatnefs 
.or  fingular  vifcofity  in  that  plant  that  might  caufe  adhelion, 
and  fo  prevent  its  afcenfton.  But  ,  that  Jet  and  Amber  attraft 
not  ftraws  oyled,  is  in  part  true  and  falfe.  For  if  the  ftraws  be 
much  wet  or  drenched  in  oyl,  true  it  is.  that  Amber  draweth 
.them  not;  for  then  the  oyl  makes  the  ftraw  to  adhere  unto 
f"  the  part  whereon  they  are  placed,  fo  that  they  cannot  rife  un- 
to  the  Attraftor ;  and  this  is  true,  not  only  if  they  be  foaked 
‘  in  oyl,  but  fpirits  of  wine  or  water.  But  if  we  fpeak  of  ftraws  or 
^1  .  N  feftucous 
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feftucous  divifions  lightly  drawn  over  with  oyl,  and  fo  that  it 
caufeth  no  adhefion  •,  or  if  we  conceive  an  Antipathy  between 
Oyl  and  Amber ,  the  Do&rine  is  not  true.  For  Amber  will  at- 
traft  ft  raws  thus  oyled;  it  will  Convert  the  Needles  of  Dials 
made  either  of  Brafs  or  Iron,  although  they  be  much  oyled;  for 
in  thefe  Needles  confiding  free  upon  their  Center,  there  can  be 
no  adhefion.  It  will  likewise  attract  oyl  it  felf  and  if  it  approach- 
eth  unto  a  drop  thereof,  it  becometh  conical ,  and  arifeth  tip 
unto  it ;  for  oyl  taketh  not  away  his  attraftion,  although  it  be 
nibbed  over  it.  For  if  you  touch  a  piece  of  Wax  already  ex- 
citated,  with  common  oyl,  it  will  notwithftanding  attraft,  though 
not  fo  vigor oufly  as  before.  But  if  you  moiften  the  fame  with 
any  chymical  oyl,  water  or  fpirits  of  wine,  or  onely  breath  up¬ 
on  it,  it  quite  omits  its  attraction;  for  either  its  efftuencies can¬ 
not  get  through,  or  will  not  mingle  with  thole  fubftances. 

It  is  iikewife  probable  the  Ancients  were  miftaken  concerning 
its  fftbftance  and  generation;  they  conceiving  it  a  vegetable  con¬ 
cretion  made  of  the  gums  of  trees ,  efpecially  Fine  and  Poplar 
falling  into  the  water,  and  after  indurated  or  hardened ;  where- 
unto  accordeth  the  fable  of  Phaetons  fitters  :  but  furely  the  con¬ 
cretion  is  Mineral,  according  as  is  dilivered  by  Beet  ins.  For  either  it 
is  found  in  Mountains  and  mediterraneans  parts ;  and  fo  it  is  a 
fat  andun&uous  fublimadon  in  the  Earth,  Concreted  and  fixed  by 
fait  and  nitrous  fpirits  wherewith  it  meeteth.  Or  elfe  ,  which 
is  rnoft  ufual,  it  is  collected  upon  the  Sea-lhore;  and  fo  it  is  a 
fat  and  bituminous  juice  coagulated  by  the  faltnefs  of  the  Sea. 
Now  that  fait  fpirits  have  a  power  to  congele  and  coagulate  un¬ 
ctuous  bodies,  is  evident  in  Chymical  operations;  in  the  diftil- 
lations  of  Arfenick y  fublimate  and  Antinomy  ;  in  the  mixture  of 
oyl  of  Juniper,  with  the  fait  and  acide  fpirit  of  Sulphur ;  for 
thereupon  enfueth  a  concretion  unto  the  confidence  of  Birdlime ; 
as  alfo  in  fpirits  of  fait,  or  Aqua  fortis ,  poured  upon  oyl  of 
Olive,  or  more  plainly  in  the  manufacture  of  Sope.  And  ma¬ 
ny  bodies  will  coagulate  upon  commixture,  whofe  feperated  na¬ 
tures  promile  no  concretion.  Thus  upon  a  folution  of  Ein  by 
Aqua  fortis ,  there  will  enfue  a  coagulation,  like  that  of  whites 
of  Eggs.  Thus  the  volatile  fait  of  Urine  will  coagulate  A<]'<'& 
vita ,  or  fpirits  of  Wine;  and  thus  perhaps  fas  Belmont  excel¬ 
lently  declareth )  the  ftones  or  calculous  concretions  in  Kidney 
or  Bladder  may  be  produced  i  the  fpirits  or  volatile  fait  of 
Urine  coiroyning  with  the  Aqua  vita  potentially  lying  therein; 
as  he  illuftrateth  from  die  diftiliation  of  fermented  Urine.  From 
whence  anfeth  an  Aqua  vita  or  fpirit,  which  the  volacile  fait  of 
the  fame  Urine  will  congele ;  and  finding  an  earthy  concurrence, 
ftrike  into  laoideous  fubiiance.  •• 
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taftly.  We  will  not  omit  what  Bellabouitt  upon  his  own  experi- 
nient  writ  from  JDaiktzicb  unto  Mellicbius  ,  as  he  hath  left  re-  Of  a  Bee  and 
corded  in  his  Chapter,  De-fuccmo ,  that  the  bodies  of  Flies ,  Pif-  a  Viper  invol- 
»!it«  and  the  like.  Which  are  faid  oftimes  to  be  included  in  ved  in  Amber. 
Amber,  are  not  real  but  reprefentative,  as  he  difeovered  in  fe-  Mm'  ^  4* 
veral  pieces  broke  for  that  purpofe.  If  fo,  the  two  famous  Epi¬ 
grams  hereof  in  Martial  are  but  Poetical,  the  Pifmire  of  Brafj'a- 
volus  Imaginary,  and  Cardans  Moufoleum  for  a  flye,  a  meer  plian¬ 
cy.  But  hereunto  we  know  not  how  to  aifent,  as  having  met  with 
fome  whoft  reals  made  good  their  reprefentments.  ° 
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I  of  ftones,  not  yielding  unto  Sfte/,  Ewerj,  or  any  thing,  but  its 
!j  own  powder,  is  yet  made  foft,  or  broke  by  the  blood  of  a  Goat. 
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the'  Wildernds  j  and  at  the  effulion  of  whofe  blood,  not  onely 
the  hard  hearts  of  his  enemies  relented,  but -the  ftony  rocks  and 
r  vail  of  the  Temple  were  flattered.  But  this  I  perceive  is  eafier 
g  affirmed  then  proved.  For  Lapidaries ,  and  fuch  as  profefs  the 
|(  art  of  cutting  this  ftone,  do  generally  deny  it  j  and  they  that 
Teem  to  countenance  it,  have  in  their  deliveries  fo  qualified  it, 
that  little  from  thence  of  moment  can  be  inferred  for  it.  For 
fir  ft,  the  holy  Fathers,  without  a  father  enquiry  did  take  it  for 
granted,  and  refted  upon  the  authority  of  the  firft  deliverers. 
As  for  Albertus,  he  promifeth  this  effeft,  but.  conditionally,  not 
,  except  the  Goat  drink  wine,  and  be  fed  with  .Siler  :montan:m,pe- 
K  trcfdimm ,  ajid  fuch  herbs  as  are  conceived  of  ppwer  to  break 
i’  'the  ftone  in  the  bladder.  But  the  words  of  Pliny,  from  whom 
tl  nioft  likely  the  reft  at  firft  derived  it,  if  ftriftly  conlidercd,  do  ra¬ 
ther  overthrow,  then  any  way  advantage  this  eifeft.  His  words  are 
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Goats  blood,  but  not  except  it  be  frefti  and  warm,  and  that  not 
without  many  blows ;  and  then  alfo  it  will  break  the  belt  Anvils 
and  hammers  of  Iron.  And  anfwerable  hereto,  is  the  affection 
of  Ifidore  and  Solinus.  By  which  account,  a  Diamond  fteeped  in 
Goats  blood,  rather  increafeth  in  hardnefs,  then  acquireth  any 
foftnefs  by  the  infuilon-  forthebeft  we  have  are  cominuible  without 
jt ;  and  are  fo  far  from  breaking  hammers,  that  they  Submit  un¬ 
to  piftillation,  and  relift  not  an  ordinary  peftle.  a,Jfl 

Upon  this  conceit  arofe  perhaps  the  difcovery  of  another;  that 
Telvis  lithit*  that  the  blood  of  a  Goat,  was  fovereign  for  the  Stone  ,  as  it 

hands  commended  by  many  good  Writers  ,  and  brings  up  the 
commpoiition  in  the  powder  of  Nicholaus-,  and  the  Electuary  of 
the  Queen  of  Colei n.  Or  rather  becaufe  it  was  found  an  excel¬ 
lent  medicine  for  the  Stone,  and  its  ability  commended  by  feme 
todifTolve  the  hardeft  thereof;  it  might  be  conceived  by  ampli¬ 
fying  appreheniious ,  to  be  able  to  break  a  'Diamonds  and  fo  it 
came  to  be  ordered  that  the  Goat  fhouid  be  fed  with  faxifra- 
gous  herbs  ,  and  fuch  as  are  conceived  of  power  to  break  the 
ftone.  However  it  were  as  the  effeft  is  falfe  in  the  one,  fo  is  it 
fun  ly  very  doubtful  in  the  other.  For  although  inwardly  re¬ 
ceived  it  may  be  very  diuretick,  and  expulfe  the  ftone  in  the 
kidney;  yet  how  it  fhouid  diftolve  or  break  that,  in  the  bladder, 
will  require  a  further  difpure ;  and  perhaps  would  be  more  rea- 
fonably  tryed  by  a  warm  injeftion  thereof,  then  as  it  is, common¬ 
ly  ufed.  Wherein  notwithftanding,  we  fhouid. rather  rely  upon 
the  urine  in  a  Caftlings  bladder  a  refolutiop  pf  Crabs  eyes  5  1 
or  the  fecond  diftillation  of  urine,  as  Hetmont  hath  commen¬ 
ded  ;  or  rather  ( if  any  fuch  might-  be  found )  a  Chidfactory 
menftruum  or  uigeftive  preparation  drawn  - front  fpecies  or  in¬ 
dividuals  ,  whofe  ftomacks  peculiarly  diftolve  lapideous  bo¬ 
dies.  . 

2.  T hat  Gluts  is  pqyfon ,  according  unto  common,  conceit,  I  know 
liot  how  to  grant.  Not  onely  from  the  innocency  of  its  ingre¬ 
dients,  that  is,  fine  fand,  and  the  afhes  of  glafs-wort  of  fearn, 
which  in  themfeives  are  harmiefs  and  ufeful  :  or  becaufe  I  find 
it  by  many  commended  for  the  Stone ;  but  alfo  from  experi¬ 
ence,  as  having  given  unto  dogs  above  a  dram  thereof,  fubtilly 
powdered  in  bucter  or  pafte, ,  without  any  viable  difturbance. 

The  conceit  is  finely  grounded  upon  the  viable  mifehief  of 
Glafs  grofly  or  courfly  powdered;  for  that  indeed  is  mortally 
noxius,  and  e  fie  finally  ufed  by, dome  to  deftroy  Mice  and  Rats; 
for  by  reafon  of  its  acutenefs  and  angularity,  it  commonly  ex¬ 
coriates  the  parts  through  which  itpafleth,  and  follicles,  them 
unto  a  continual  expulsion.  Whereupon  there  enfues  fearful  fym* 
ptornes,  not  much  unlike  thofe  which,  attend  the  aftion  of  poiton. 

Fro® 
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From  whence  notwithftanding,  we  cannot  with  propriety  irapofe 
upon  it  that  name,  either  by  occult  or  elementary  quality  5  which 
he  that  concedeth  will  much  enlarge  the  catalogue  or  lilts  of  poi- 
fons.  For  many  things,  neither  deleterious  by  fubftance  or  qua* 
lity,  are  yet  deftru&ive  by  figure,  or  fome  occasional  activity. 
So  are  Leeches  deftruttive,  and  by  fome  accounted  poifon  s  not 
properly,  that  is  by  temperamental  contrariety,  occult  form ,  or 
10  much  as  elemental  repugnancy ;  but  becaufe  being  inwardly 
taken  they  fallen  upon  the  veins,  and  occalion  an  effufion  of  blood, 
which  cannot  be  ealily  ftanched.  So  a  fpouge  is  mifchievous ; 
not  in  it  felf,  for  in  its  powder  it  is  harmlefs  :  but  becaufe  be¬ 
ing  received  into  the  ftomack  it  fwelletb,  and  occalioning  a  con¬ 
tinual  diftenfion,  induceth  a  flrangulation.  So  pins,  needles,  ears 
of  Rye  or  Barley,  may  be  poifon.;  So  Daniel  deftroyed  the  Dra¬ 
gon  by  a  compofition  of  three  things,  whereof  neither  was  pol- 
fou  alone,  nor  properly  all  together,  that  is,  pitch,  fat,  and  hair, 
according  as  is  expreffed  in  the  hiftory.  Then  Daniel  took  pi:ch, 
and  fat,  and  hair,  and  did  feethe  them  together,  and  made  lumps 
.thereof,  thefe  he  put  in  the  Dragons  mouth  ,  and  fo  he  burl! 
afunder.  That  is,  the  fat  and  pitch  being  cleaving  bodies,  and 
, the  hair  contiually  extimulating  the  parts  :  by  the  aftion  of  the 
one,  .nature  was  provoked  to  expell,  but  by  the  tenacity  of  the 
other  forced  to  retain  :  fo  that  there  being  left  no  paflage  in 
or  out,  the  Dragon  brake  in  peeces.  It  rnuft  therefore  be  ta¬ 
ken  of  gi  ofly-powdered  Glafs,  what  is  delivered  by  Grevinm  : 
and  front  the  fame  rnuft  that  Mortal  dyfentery  proceed  which  is 
related  by  Sandorm.  And  in  the  fame  fenfe  Ihall  we  only  al¬ 
low  a  Diamond  to  be  poifon  ;  and  whereby  as  fome  relate  Para- 
celfm  himfelf  was  poifoned.  So  even  the  precious  fragments  and 
cordial  gems  which  are  of  frequent  nfe  in  Phyiick,  and  in  them- 
felves  con  felled  of  ufeful  faculties }  received  in  gi*ofs  and  angu¬ 
lar  powders,  may  fo  offend  the  bowels,  as  to  procure  defperate 
.languors,  or  caufe  moft  dangerous  fluxes. 

That  Glafs  may  be  rendered  malleable  and  pliable  unto  the 
hammer ,  many  conceive ,  and  fome  make  little  doubc  :  when 
they  read  in  Diot  Pliny  and  Petroniw ,  that  one  unhappily  effe&ed 
it  for  7 iberiuf.  Which  noiwithftatvding  rnuft  needs  teem  ftrange, 
unto  fuch  as  coniider ,  that  bodies  are  dufttle  from  a  tenacious 
humidity,  which  fo  holdeth  the  parts  together  s  that  though 
they  dilate  or  extend  ,  they  part  not  from  each  others.  That 
bodies  run  into  glafs,  when  the  volatile  parts  are  exhaled,  and  the 
continuating  humour  feparated :  the  fait  and  earth,  that  is,  the  fi¬ 
xed  parts  remaining.  And  therefore  vitrification  maketh  bodies 
brittle  :  as  deftroying  the  vi Icons  humours  wnidv.  hinder  the 

difruption  of  parts.  Which  may  be  verified  even  in  the  bodies 
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-of  Metis's.  For  glafs  of  Lead  or  Tin  is  fragile,  when  that 
nous  fulphur  hath  been  fired  out,  which  made  their  bodies  duftile 

He  that  would  moft  probably  attempt  it,  muft  experiment  up,' 
on  gold.  Whole  fixed  and  flying  parts  are  fo  co-joyned ,  whole 
fulplnir  and  continuating  principle  is  fo  united  unto  the  fait,  that 
lome  may  be  hoped  to  remain  to  hinder  fragility  after  vitrifi¬ 
cation.  But  how  to  proceed ,  though  after  frequent  corrolion,  as 
that  upon  the  agency  of  fire,  it  fhould  not  revive  into  its  pro*, 
per  body,  before  it  comes  to  vitrifie,  will  prove  noeafiedifeovery. 

3.  I  hat  Gold  inwardly  taken,  either  in  fubftauce,  infufion,  de¬ 
ception  or  exemption,  is  a  cordial  of  great  efficacy  ,  in  fundry 
Medical  nfes,  although  a  practile  much  ufed ,  is  alfo  much  que, 
ftioned,  and  by  no  man  determined  beyond  difpute.  There  are 
hereof  1  perceive  two  extream  opinions ;  fome  exceifively  magni¬ 
fying  it,  and  probably  beyond  its  deferts;  others  exti-eamly.vili- 
fying  it ,  and  perhaps  below  its  demerits.  Some  affirming  it  a 
powerful  Medecine  in  many  difeafes,  others  averring  that  fo  u- 
fed,  it  is  eiFePtual  in  none  and  in  this  number  are  very  eminent 
Phyncians  ;  Eraiius3 . T>uretus }  Kcndeletiufy  BraJJdvo/u f  and  many’  0- 
ther  ;  .who  befide  the  fir igments  and  fudorous  adhefions  from  mens 
hands,  acknowledge  that  nothing  proceedeth  from  gold  in  the  ufual 
deception  thereof.  Now  the  capital  reafon  that  led  men  unto  this 
opinion,  was  their  obfervation  of  the  infeparable  nature  of  : 
it  being  excluded  in  the  fame  quantity  as  it  was  received,  without 
alteration  of  parts,  or  diminution  of  its  gravity. 

Now  herein  to  deliver  fomewhat  which  in  a  middle  way  maybe 
entertained;  we  firft  affirm,  that  the'  fubftauce  of  Gold  is  invin¬ 
cible  by  the  powerfulleft  aftion  of  natural  heat ;  and  that  not 
only  alimentaliy  in  a  fubftantial  mutation,  but  alfo  medicamental¬ 
ly  in  any  corporeal  converlion.  As  is  very  evident ,  not  only 
in  the  fwallowing  of  golden  bullets,  but  in  the  leffer  and  fo¬ 
liate  divisions  thereof :  palling  the  ftomack  and  guts  even  as  it 
doth  tne  throat ,  that  is,  without  abatement  of  weight  or  con¬ 
fidence.  So  that  it  entreth  not  the  veins  with  thofe  eleftua- 
ries  wherein  it  is  mixed  :  buttaketh  leave  of  the  permeant  Darts 
at  the  mouthes  of  the  Meferaickj ,  and  accompanieth  the  incon- 
vertible  portion  unto  the  liege.  Nor  is  its  fubftantial  converlion 
expectable  in  any  compolmon  or  aliment  wherein  it  is  taken  And 
therefore  that  was  truly  a  ftarving  abfurdity ,  which  hefell  the 
willies  of  Md*.  And  little  credit  there  is  to  be  given  to  the  ^old¬ 
en  Hen,  related  by  IF endlern.  So  in  the  extinction  of  gold!  we 
mad  not  conceive  it  parteth  with  any  of  its  fait  or  cHtToluble 
principle  thereby,  as  we  may  affirm  of  Iron ;  for  the  parts  thereof  are 
nxed  lr  yond  dmfton :  nor  will  they  feparate  upon  the  ftrongeft  teft 
(dime.  1  his  we  affirm  of  -pure  gold  :  for  that  which  is  currant  and 
iJ  *  •  paflech 
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pafleth  in  ftamp  amongft  U3,  .by  reafon  of  its  allay,  which  is  a 
proportion  of  iilver  or  copper  mixed  therewith  :  is  actually  de- 
quantitated  by  fire,  and  pollibly  by  frequent  extinction. 

Secondly,  Although  the  fubftance  of  gold  be  not  i minuted  or 
its  gravity  fenfibly  decreafed,  yet  that  from  thence  fome  veitue 
may  proceed  either  in  fubftantial  reception  or  infufion  we  can¬ 
not  fafely  deny.  For  poffible  it  is  that  bodies  may  emit  ver- 
tue  and  operation  without  abatement  of  weight }  as  is  mod  e- 
vident  in  the  Loadfione,  whofe  effiuencies  are  continual,  and 
communicable  without  a  niinoration  of  gravity.  And  the  like 
is  obfervable  in  bodies  eleftrical,  whofe  emi.lions  are  lefs  fub- 
tile.  So  will  a  Diamond  or  Saphire  emit  an  effluvium  fufficient 
to  move  the  needle  or  a  ftraw  ,  without  diminution  of  weight. 
Nor  will  polifhed  Amber  although  it  fend  forth  a  grofs  and  corpo¬ 
ral  exhalement,  be  found  along  time  defective  upon  the  exafteft 
feales.  Which  is  mortealily  conceivable  in  a  continued  and  tenaci¬ 
ous  effluvium,  whereof  a  great  part  retreats  into  its  body. 

Thirdly,  If  amulets  do  work  by  emanations  from  their  bo¬ 
dies  ,  upon  thofe  parts  whereunto  they  are  appended,  and  are 
not  yet  obferved  to  abate  their  weight;,  if  they  produce  via¬ 
ble  and  real  effefts  by  iniponderous  and  invisible  emiffions  r  it 
may  be  imiuft  to  deny  the  poffible  efficacy  of  gold,  in  the  non-omif- 
fion  of  weight }  or  deperdition  of  any  ponderous  particles. 

Laflly,  Since  Stibium  or  glafs  of  Antimony ,  iince  alfo  its  Re- 
gulus  will  manifeftly  communicate  unto  water  or  wine,  a  purg¬ 
ing  and  vomitory  operation  •,  and  yet  the  body  it  felf,  though 
after  iterated  infufions,  cannot  be  found  to  abate  either  vertue 
or  weight*  we  ffiall  not  deny  but  gold  may  do  the  like}  that  is, 
impart  fome  effluences  unto  the  infufion,  which  carry  with  them  the 
Separable  lubtilries  thereof. 

That  therefore  this  mettal  thus  received,  hath  any  undenia¬ 
ble  effeft,  we  ffiall  not  imperioufly  determine  }  although  betide 
the  former  experiments,  many  more  may  induce  11s  to  believe  it. 
But  fince  the  point  is  dubious  and  not  yet  authentically  decided, 
it  will  be  no  diferetion  to  depend  on  difputable  remedies ;  but 
rather  in  cafes  of  known  danger,  to  have  recourfe  unto  me¬ 
dicines  of  known  and  aproved  aftivity.  For,  be.ide  the  be¬ 
nefit  accruing  unto  the  lick,  hereby  may  be  avoided  a  grofs 
and  frequent  error  }  commonly  coni  mi  ed  in  the  ufe  of  doubt- 
full  remedies,  conjointly  with  thofe  watch  are  of  approved  ver-tues  •, 
that  is,  to  impute  the  cure  unto  the  conceited  remedy,  or  place  it 
on  that  whereon  they  place  their  opinion.  Whole  operation  al¬ 
though  it  be  nothing,  or  its  concurrence  not  considerable :  yet 
doth  it  obtain  the  name  of  the  whole  cure:  and  carriech  often  the 


honour  of  the  capital  energie,  which  had  no  finger  in  if. 


Herein 
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Herein  exaft  and  critical  trial  ihould  be  made  by  pitblike  en- 
joinment :  whereby  determination  might  be  letled  beyond  de~ 


comment  •  whereby  -  — —  — —  * tie* 

bate  :  for  lince  thereby,  not  only  the  bodies  of  men,  but  great 
Treafurcs  might  be  prefer ved,  it  is  not  only  an  error  of  Phyfick 
but  folly  ofState,  to  doubt  thereof  any  longer.  ,  -  1 

4.  That  a  pot  full  of  afhes,  will  dill  contain  as  much  water 
as  it  would  without  them,  although  by  Arijlotle  in  his  profile- 
mes  taken  for  granted,  and  fo  received  by  mod,  is  not  elfefti. 
ble  upon  the  drifted  experiment  I  .  could  ever  make.  For  when 
the  aiery  interfticies  are  filled,  and  as  much  of  the  fait  of  the  afhes 
as  the  water  will  imbibe  is  diifolved ;  there  remains  a  grofsand 
terreous  portion  at  the  bottom  5  which  will  poflefs  a  (pace  by 
■it  ft  If;  according  whereto  there  will  remain  a  quantity  of  wa- 
■  ter  not  receivable;  fo  will  it  come  to  pafs  in  a  pot  of  fait,  al¬ 
though  decrepitated  ;  and  fo  alfo  in  a  pot  of  fnow.  For  fo  much 
it  will  want  in  reception,  as  its  folution  taketh  up  ;  according  unto 
the  bulk  whereof,  there  will  remain  a  portion  of  water  nottobe 
admited.  So  a  glafs  duffed  with  pieces  of  fpunge  will  wanta- 
bout  a  fixt  part  of  what  it  would  receive  without  it.  So  Sugar 
will  not  dillolve  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  water;  nor  a  met- 
tal  in  aqua.  forth  be  corroded  beyond  its  reception.  And  fo  a 
pint  of  fait  of  tartar  expofed  unto  a  moid  ayr  untill  it  di/folve,  will 
make  far  more  liquor,  or  as  fome  term  it  oy  1,  then  the  former  mea- 
fure  will  contain.  "1 

Nor  is  it  only  the  exclufion  of  ayr  by  water,  or  repletion 
of  cavities  polfelfed  thereby,  which  caufeth  a  pot  of  afhes  to  ad¬ 
mit  fo  great  a  quantity  of  water,  but  alfo  the  folution  of  the 
fait  of  the  adies  into  the  body  of  the  dilfolvent.  So  a  pot  of 
afnes  will  receive  fomewhat  more  of  hot  water  then  of  cold;  for 
the  warm  water  imbibeth  more  of  the  fait  and  a  glafs  veflell  of 
adies  more  then  of  pin-dud  or  fillings  of  Iron;  and  a  glas  full 

of  water,  will  yet  drink  in  a  proportion  of  fait  orfugar  without 
over-flowing. 


,  Neverthelefs  to  make  the  experiment  with  mod  advantage; 
and  in  which  fence  it  approacheth  neared  the  truth,  it  mud^be 
made  in  allies  throughly  burnt,  and  well  reverberated  by  fire, 
afttr  the  fait  theieof  hath  been  drawn  out  by  iterated  decofti- 
ons.  For  then  the  body  being  reduced  nearer  unto  earth,  and 
emptied  of  all  other  principles,  which  had  former  ingreffion  un« 
to  it,  becometh  more  porous,  and  greedily  drinketn  in  water. 
Hethat  hath  beheld  what  qtiantity  of  lead  the  ted  of  falclefs  afhes 
will  imbibe,  upon  the,  refining  of  Silver,  hath  encouragement  to 
think  it  will  do  very  much  more  in  water.  | 

5-  Of  white  powder  and  filch  as  is  difeharged  without  report,  there 
is  no  final  node  in  the  world .  but  how  far  agreeable  unto  truth,  few 
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h  I  perceive  are  able  to  determine.  Herein  therefore  to  fatisfie  the  Thei»gre<li- 

2  doubts  of  fome,  and  anmfe  the  credulity  of  others.  We  firft  cnc,4  ^un* 
declare;  that  Gunpowder  eonfifteth  of  three  ingredients,  Salt-  *J0A  u 
peter,  Smal-coal, [and  Brimftone.  Salt-peter,  although  it  be  alfo  na- 

tural  and  found  in  feveral  places ;  yet  is  that  of  common  ufe  an  arti- 
\  ficial  Salt,  drawn  from  the  infufion  of  Salt  earth,  as  that  of  Stales, 

S  Stables,  Dove-houfes,  Cellers,  and  other  covered  places;  where 
'fi|  the  rain  can  neither  diffolve,  nor  the  Sun  approach  to  refolveit. 

Brimftone  is  a  Mineral  body  of  fat  and  infiamable  parts,  and  this 
is either  ufed  crude,  and  called  fulphur  vive,  and  is  of  a  fadder 
» |  colour  ;  or  after  depuration,  fuch  as  we  have  in  magdeleous  or  rols, 
of  a  lighter  yellow.  Smal-coal  is  known  unto  all,  and  for  this 
ufe  is  made  o(Sallow3  Willo-w3  Alder ,  Ha  fell-,  and  the  like;  which 


H 
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three  proportionably  mixed,  tempered,  and  formed  into  granulary 


oyi  bodies,  do  make  up  that  powder  which  is  in  ufe  for  Guns. 
i(  1  Now  allthefe,  although  they  bear  a  {hare  in  the  difcharge,  yet 
have  they  diftinCt  intentions,  and  different  offices  in  thecompo- 
■  fition.  From  Brimftone  proceedeth  the  piercing  and  powerful  firing: 
4,  For  Smal-coal  and  Peter  together  will  onely  fpit,  nor  vigoronf- 
ly  continue  the  ignition.  From  Smal-coal  enfueth  the  blak  colour 
M  and  quick  accenfton  ;  for  neither  Brimftone  nor  Peter,  although 
fity  in  powder,  will  take  fire  like  Smal-coal ;  nor  will  they  eafily 
mi  'kindle  upon  the  fparks  of  a  flint ;  as  neither  will  Campbire3  a  bo¬ 
dy  very  infiamable  :  but  Smal-coal  is  equivoleut  to  tinder,  and 
tllttjf  ferveth  to  light  the  Sulphur.  It  may  alfo  ferve  to  diffufe  the  ig¬ 
nition  through  every  part  of  the  mixture ;  and  being  of  more  grofs 
and  fixed  parts,  may  feem  to  moderate  the  activity  of  Salt-peter, 
and  prevent  too  liafty  rarefaction.  From  Salt-peter  proceedeth 
the  force  and  the  report ;  for  fulphure  and  Smal-coal  mixed  will 
not  take  fire  with  noife,  or  exilition  ;  and  powder  which  is  made 
of  impure  and  greaiie  Peter,  hath  but  a  weak  emilion,  andgiveth 
a  famt  report.  And  therefore  in  the  three  forts  of  powder,,  the 
ftrongeft  containeth  molt  Salt-peter,  and  the  proportion  thereof  is 
about  ten  parts  of  Peter,  unto  one  of  Coal  and  Sulphur. 

.  But  the  immediate  caufe  of  the  Report,  is  the  vehement  com¬ 
motion  of  the  ayr  upon  the  fudden  and  violent  eruption  of  the 
Powder ;  for  that  being  fuddenly  fired,  and  almoft  altogether ; 
jljjl.upon  this  high  rarefaction,  requireth  by  many  degrees  a  greater 
(0  fpace  then  before  its  body  occupied;  but  .finding  refiftance,  it 
Jf  actively  forcetii  his  way,  and  by  concuffion  of  the  ayr,  occalioneth 
jjji  the  Report.  Now  with  what  violence  it  forceth  upon  the  ayr, 
■0  niay  eafily  be  conceived,  if  we  admit  what  Cardan  aftirmeth,  that 
j  the  powder  fired  doth  occupy  an  hundred  times  a  greater 
fpace  then  its  own  bulk  ;  or  rather  what  Snellivs  more  exaftiy 
I  accounted!  5  that  it  exceedcth  its  former  Race  no  Ids  then  12000. 
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and  500  times.  And  this  is  the  reafon  not  onely  of  this  fifi, 
initiating  report  of  Guns,  but  may  refolvethe  caufe  of  thofe  terri¬ 
ble  cracks,  and  affrighting  noyfes  of  Heaven;  that  is,  the  nitrous 
and  fulphurous  exhalations,  fetonfire  in  the  clouds ;  whereupon, 
requiring. a  larger  place,  they  force  out  their  way,  not  onely  with 
the  breaking  of  the  cloud,  but  the  laceration  of  the  air  about  it. 
When  if  the  matter  be  fpirituous ,  and  the  cloud  compact,  the 
noyfe  is  great  and  terrible  ;  If  the  cloud  be  thin,  and  the  Materials 
weak  ,  the  eruption  is  languid  ,  ending  in  corufcations  and  Hafhes 
without  noife  ,  although  but  at  the  didance  of  two  Miles  ;  which 
is  efteemed  the  reinoteft  didance  of  clouds.  And  therefore  fuch 
lightnings  do  feidom  any  harm.  And  therefore  alfo  it  is  prodigi¬ 
ous  to  have  thunder  in  a  clear  sky,  as  is  obfervably  recorded  in  fonie 
Hidories.  . 

From  the  like  caufe  may  alfo  proceed  fubteraneous  Thunders 
and  Earthquakes;  ivhen  fulphureotfs  and  nitrous  veins  being  fired 
upon  rarefa&ion,  do  force  their  way  through  bodies  that  reiift  them. 
Where  if  the  kindled  matter  be  plentiful ,  and  the  Mine  clofe  and 
firm  about  it,  fubverfion  of  Hils  and  Towns  do  fome  times  follow  : 
Iffcanty,  weak,  and  the  Earth  hollow  or  porous  >  there  onely  en- 
fueth  fome  faint  concuilion  or  tremulous  and  quaking  Moti¬ 
on.  Surely  ,  a  main  Reafon  why -the  Ancients  were  fo  imper- 
fett  in  the  Do&rine  of  Meteors ,  was  their  ignorance  of  Gun¬ 
powder  and  Fire-works,  which  bed  difcover  the  canfes  of  many 
thereof.  *  *  ■>  ;  •  >  ;  '*9 

Now  therefore  he  that  would  dedroy  the  report  of  Powder, 
mud  work  upon  the  Peter;  he  that  would  exchange  the  colour, 


In  this  Pyro* 
rechoia.  ' 


mud  .think  how  to  alter  the  Smal-coal.  For  the  one,  that  is,  to 

lit*  1  •  *  /%  <1  *  J 


• 


make  White  powder ;  it  is  furely  many  wayes  feasible  :  The  bed  I 
know  is  by  the  Powder  of  rotten  Willows;  Spunk,  or  Touch-wood 
prepared,  might  perhaps  make  it  Kudet  :  and  fome,  as  Brringuccio 
affrmeth  :  have  promifedto  make  it  Red.  All  which  notwithdand- 
ing  doth  little  concern  the  Report  ;  for  that,  as  we  have  shewed,  de¬ 
pends  on  another  Ingredient.  And  therefore  alfo  under  the  co¬ 
lour  of  black,  this  p  inciple  i-  very  variable  ;  for  it  is  made  not  one- 
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by 


ow , 
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ji) end  ti.e  coais  of  b!<ix  and  h.'ifk?s  ;  and  fome  a.fo  contend; 
the  fame  may  be  effected  with  Tinder.  *  j:; 

As  for  the  other ,  that  is ,  to  dedroy  the  Report,  it  is  reafonably 
attempted  bits.  lUo  wayes  ;  either  by  quite. leaving  out,  or  elfeby 
filencing  ,the  Sait-peter.  How  to  abate  the  vigor  thereof  or  h* 
filence  its  bombnianou ,  a  way  is  promifed  by  Porta ,  not  onely  in 
general  terms  by  fiomr: fat  bodies,  but  in  particular  by  Borax  and 
butter  mixed  in  a  due  proportion;  winch  faith  he,  will  lb 
go  oir  as  icarce  to  be  ueard  by  the  difcharger  3  and  indeed 

-  .  '■  plentifully 


3  Hazi}  &c.  But  fome  above  all  com- 
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(  Plentifully  mixed  ,  it  will  almoft  take  off  the  Report,  and  alfo 
the  force  of  the  charge.  That  it  may  be  thus  made  without 
T.Salc-peter ,  1  have  met  with  but  one  example,  that  is,  of  Al- 
iji fiphottfus  Duke  of  Ferraras  who  in  the  relation  of  Brafifavolus  and 
%, •  Carda n ,  invented  fuch  a  Powder,  as  would  difcharge  a  bullet 
A  without  Report. 

.'I  That  therefore  white  powder  there  may  be,  there  is  no  ab~ 

A  futdiiy  ;  tnat  alfo  fuch  a  one  as  may  give  no  Report,  we  will 
111  not  deny  a  poffibility.  But  this  however,  contrived  either  with 
H  or  without  Salt-peter,  will  furely  be  of  little  force,  and  the  ef- 
V  ftfts  thereof  no  way  to  be  feared  :  For  as  it  omits  of  Report, 

%  fo  will  it  of  effectual  excluiion ;  and  fo  the  charge  be  of  little 
force  which  is  excluded.  For  thus  much  is  reported  of  that 
A,  Vinous  powder  of  Alfhonfus ,  which  was  not  of  force  enough  ®e,exa 
l%to  kill  a  Gkicken,  according  to  the  delivery  of  BraJJdvolus .  Jam-  ^ 
l#tij  pelvis  inventus  eji  qui  glandem  fine  bombo  projicit ,  nee  tamen 
[ii,(j  vehem enter  ut  vel  puhim  interficere  pojfit. 

y  It  is  not  to  be  denyed,  there  are  waies  to  difcharge  a  bullet, 

"  not  onely  with  powder  that  makes  no  noife ,  but  without  any 
,  powder  at  all  ;  as  is  done  by  water  and  Wind-guns  ;  butthefeaf- 
V  ford  no  fuiminatmg  Report,  and  depend  on  fingle  princioles. 

A  And  even  in  ordinary  powder  there  are  pretended  other  waies, 

'at  to  alter  the  noife  and  ftrength  of  the  difcharge;  and  the  beft, 

^ 8 'if  not  onely  way,  confifts  in  the  quality  of  the  Nitre  :  for  as  for 
other  waies  which  make  either  additions  or  alterations  in  thePow- 
^ider,or  charge,  I  find  therein  noeffeft.  That  unto  every  pound  of 
Wf  Sulphur,  an  adjeftion  of  one  ounce  of  Quick-filver ,  or  unto 
tel  every  pound  of  Peter,  one  ounce  of  Sal  Armoniac  will  much  in- 
A  tsnd  the  force  and  confequently  the  Report,  as  Bering, iccio  hath 
^  delivered,  I  find  no  fuccefs  therein.  That  a  piece  of  Opium  will 
^i.dead  the  force,  and  blow,  as  fome  have  promifed.  I  find  here* 

3  in  no  fuch  peculiarity,  no  more  then  in  any  Gum  or  vifcofe 
A  body  :  and  as  much  effect  there  is  to  be  found  from  Scammonj. 

,  iThat  a  Bullet  dipped  in  oyl  by  preventing  the  tranfpiration  of 
A-app)  will  curvy  farther,  and  pierce  deeper,  as  Porta  affirmeth, 

►  ‘my  experience  cannot  difeern.  That  Quick-filver  is  more  de* 

;  .firuftive  then  fiiot,  is  furely  not  to  be  made  out;  for  it  will 
A.fcarce  make  any  penetration,  and  difeharged  from  a  Pifiol,  will 
hardly  pierce  through  a  parchment.  That  Vinegar,  fpirits  of 
m  Wine,  or  the  difiilled  water  of  Orange-pils,  wherewith  the  pow- 
c/der  is  tempered,  are  more  effectual  unto  the  Report  then  com- 
i<®::  nion  water,  as  fome  do  promife,  I  fhall  not  affirm ;  but  may  af-  ’auu  o 
oi^jfuredly  more  conduce  unto  the  prefervation  and  durance  of  the  d.icro\ 
p  Powder,  as  Cataneo  hath  well  obferved. 

i,'  That  the  heads  of  arrows  and  bullets  have  been  difehafged  with 
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that  force,  as  to  nielt  or  grow  red  hot  in  their  flight,  though 
commonly  received,  and  taken  up  by  Arijiotle  in  his  Meteors,  is 
not  fo  ealily  allowable  by  any,  who  fhall  confider,  that  a  Bullet 
of  Wax  will  mifchief  without  meltings  that  an  Arrow  or  Bullet 
difcharged  againft  linnen  or  paper  do  not  fet  them  on  fires  and  hard¬ 
ly  apprehend  how  an  Iron  Ihould  grow  red  hoc,  fince  the  fwifteft 
motion  at  hand  will  not  keep  one  red  that  hath  been  made  red  by 
fires  as  may  be  obferved  in  Twinging  a  red  hot  Iron  about,  or 
Fattening  it  into  a  wheel;  which  under  that  motion  will  fooner 
gi  ow  cold  then  without  it.  That  a  bullet  alfo  mounts  upward  upon 
the  horizontal  or  point  blank  difcharge,  many  Ai'tiftsdonotallovv; 
who  contend  that  it  defcribeth  a  parabolical  and  bowing  line,  by 
reafonof  its  natural  gravity  inclining  it  alwaies  downward. 

But,  Befide  the  prevalence  from  Salt-peter,  as  Matter-ingredi¬ 
ent  in  the  mixture;  Sulphur  may  hold  a  greater  ufe  in  the  com¬ 
petition  and  further  activity  in  the  exclufion  ,  then  is  by  moil 
conceived.  For  Sulphur  vive  makes  better  powder  then  common 
Sulphur,  which  neverthelefs  is  of  a  quick  accenfion.  Forfmal- 
coal,  Salt-peter  and  Cantpbire  made  into  powder  will  be  of  lit-, 
tie  force,  wherein  notwithftanding  there  wants  not  the  accor¬ 
ding  ingredient.  And  Camphire  though  it  flame  well,  yet  will 
not  flutti  fo  lively,  or  defecate  Salt-peter,  if  you  injeft  ic  there¬ 
on ,  like.  Sulphur ;  as  in  the  preparation  of  Sal  prunelU.  And 
lattiy,  though  many  waies  may  be  found  to  light  this  powder, 
yet  is  there  none  I  know  to  make  a  ttrong  and  vigorous  potvder 
of  Salt-peter  ;  without  the  admixtion  Sulphur.  Arfenic  red  and 
yallow,  that  is  Orpernent  and  Sandarach  may  perhaps  do  fome- 
thing,  as  being  inflamable  and  containing  Sulphur  in  them ;  but 
containing  alfo  a  fait ,  and  Mercurial  mixtion,  they  will  be  of 
little  effe&s  and  white  or  Chriftaline  Arfenic  of  id's;  for  that 
being  artificial,  and  fublimed  with  fait,  will  not  induce  fia- 


niatton. 


/ 


This  Antipathy  or  contention  between  Salt-peter  and  Sulphur 
upon  an  a&ual  fire  in  their  compleat  and  dirtintt  bodies,  is  al¬ 
fo  manifefted  in  their  preparations,  and  bodies  which  inviiibly 
contain  them.  Thus  is  the  preparation  of  Crocus  Met allorm  i 
the  matter  kindleth  and  nuflieth  like  Gun-powder ;  wherein  not* 
withttanding,  there  is  nothing  but  Antimony  and  Salt-peter.  But 
this  proceedeth  from  the  Sulphur  of  Antimony ,  not  enduring  the 
fociety  of  Salt-peter,  for  after  three  or  four  acceniions,  through 
a  frelh  addition  of  peter,  the  powder  will  flu(h  no  more  ;  for  the 
Sulphur  of  the  Antimony  is  quite  exhaled.  Thus  Iron  in 
fort  is  will  fall  into  ebullition,  with  noife  and  emication,  as  alfo  a 
crafs  and  fumid  exhalation ;  which  are  caufed  from  this  combat  of 
the  Sulphur  of  Iron, with  the  acide  and  nitrons  fpii  its  of  Apia  fcrtis. 

So 
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So  is  it  alfo  ill  Aurum  fulmimim ,  or  powder  of  Gold  difiolvediu 

Aqua  Re  gif  ,  and  precipitated  with  oyl  of  Tartar,  which  will  kindle 

without  an  affcual  fire,  and  afford  a  report  like  Gun-powder*  that  is, 

not  as  Crolius  affirmeth  from  any  Antipathy  between  Sal  Armoniac  De  confer  fa 

and  ‘Tartar  ,  but  rather  between  the  nitrous  fpiritsof  AquaRegk^  Cbymkorm ,  , 

commixed  per  minima  with  the  Sulphur  of  Gold ,  as  Sennertus  hath 

well  obferved,..  >  '  .  )  . 

6.  ThitCoral  (which  is  a  Lithophyton  or  done-plant ,  and  grow-1 
eth  at  the  bottom  of  the  Sea)  is  foft  under  water,  but  waxeth  hard 
in  the  air  ,  although  the  affertion  of  Diofcorides ,  Pliny  ,  andconfe- 
quently  Solinus ,  Ifidore ,  Rueus,  and  many  others,  and  hands  believed 
by  molt ,  / we  have  fome  reafon  to  doubt  *  efpecially  if  we  conceive 
with  common  believers  *  a  total  foftnefs  atthe  bottom ,  and  this  in¬ 
duration  to  be  Singly  made  by  the  air  ,  not  onely  -  from  fo  fuddeu 
a  petrifaftion  and  it  range  induration  ,  not  eaiily  made  out  from 
the  qualities  of  aim  but  becaufe  we  find  it  rejefted  by  experimental 
enquiries.  Johannes  Beguinm  in  his  Chapter  of  the  Tin-h  ire  of 
Coral ,  undertakes  to  clear  the  world  of  this  error  ,  from  the  exprefs 
experiment  of  John  Rapifta  de  Nicole ,  who  was-  Overfeer  of  the  \n  the  French 
gathering  of  Coral  upon  the  Kingdom  of  Thunis.  This  Gentlemen,  Copy, 
faith  he ,  .deiirous  to  find  the  nature  of  Coral ,  and  to  be  refolved 
how  it  groweth  at  the  bottom  of  the  Sea *  caufed  a  man  to  go-down 
no  lefs  then  a  hundred  fathom ,  with  exprefs  to  take  notice, 
whether  it  were  hard  or  foft  in  the  place  where  it  groweth.  Who 
returning  ,  brought  in  each  hand  a  branch  of  Coral ,  affirming 
itwas-ashard  at  the  bottom  ,  as  iiv  the  air  where  he  delivered 
it..  The  fame  was  alfo  confirmed  by  a  trial  of  his  own,  handling 
it  a  fathom  under  water  before  it  felt  the  air.  Bxtius  in  his  How  Coral  of 
aeurate  Traft  T>e  Gemmis ,  is  of  the  fame  opinion;  not  aferibing  a  plant  be- 
its  concretion  unto  the  air ,  but  the  coagulating  fpirits  of  fait,  and  comes  a  done, 
ladipificai  juyee  of  the  Sea,  which  entring  the  parts  of that  plant, 
overcomes  its  vegetability,and  converts  it  into  a  lapkleous  fubftance. 

And  this,  faith  he,  'doth  happen, when  the  plant  is  ready  to  decay* 
for  all  Coral  is  not  hard,  and  in. many  concreted  parts  fome  parts 
remain  unpetriried ,  that  is  ,  the  quick  and  livelier  parts  remain 
•  as  wood,  and  were  never  yet  converted.  Now  that  plants  and 
ligneous  bodies  may  end  urate  underwater  without  approaehment 
of  air,  we  have  experiment  in  Coralline ,  with  many  Coralloidal  con- - 
cretions*and  that  little  ftony  plant  which  Mr  .Johnson  nameth,  Rip- 
furh  Carolloides ,  and  Gefnerfolm  manfu  Arenojts ,  we,  have  found  in 
freffi  water*  which  is  the  lefs  concretive  portion  of  that  Ele¬ 
ment.  We  have  alfo  with  us  the  vilible  petrification  of  wood  in 
many«waters  *  whereof  fo  much  as  is  covered  with  water  converteth 
into  done;  as  much  as  is  above  it  and  ill  the  air, retained!  the  form  ot 
wood,  and  continued)  as  before. j  . 


Now  . 
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Now  though  in  a  middle  way  we  might  concede  ,  that  foni<. 
are  foft  and  others  hard;  yet  whether  all  Coral  were  firft  0f  a 
woody  fubftance  and  afterward  converted  ;  or  rather  fonts  there- 
Ga1u  Hiflor.  of  were  never  fuch9  but  from  the  fprouting  fpirit  of  fait,  were 
Coral.  * '  a^e  even  in  their  ftony  natures  to  ramifie  and  fend  forth  branches  • 

as  is  obfervable  in  fome  Hones,  in  ulver  and  Metallicall  bodies  is 
not  without  fome  queftion.  And  fuch  at  lead  might  home  of  thofe 
be,  which  Fiaronmti  obferved  to  grow  upon  bricks  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Sea,  upon  the  coaft  of  Barbaric. 

7.  We  are  not  throughly  refolved  concerning Porcc/lane  or  China, 
difhes,  that  according  to  common  belief  they  are  made  of  Earth 
which  lyeth  in  preparation  about  an  hundred  years  under  ground • 
for  the  relations  thereof  are  not  only  divers,  but  contrary;  and 
Authors  agree  not  herein.  Guido  Tancirol'us  will  have  them  made 

Egg-Shells,  Lobfter-ffiells,  and  Gypfum  laid  up  in  the  Earth  the 
‘Pace  of  eighty  years  :  of  the  fame  affirmation  is  Scaliger ,  and 
the  common  opinion  of  mod.  Ramuzius  in  his  Navigations  is  of 
a  contrary  affection ;  that  they  are  made  out  of  Earth,  not  laid 
under  ground,  but  hardened  in  the  Sun  and  winde,  the  fpace 
.  .  of  fourty  years.  But  Gonzales  de  Mendoza ,  a  man  imploved  in- 

°  ,S  "S; t0  C.h,m  nnm  riilif  the  Second  King  of  Sfam,  upon  JqJry  and 

ii to  teui.de.  ocl,liU' .  exP.enenc,e  delivered  a  way  different  from  all  theft.  For 

enquiring  into  the  Artifice  thereof,  he  found  they  were  made  of 

a  Chalky  Earth ;  which  beaten  and  deeped  in  water,  affordeth  a 
cream  or  fatnefle  on  the  top,  and  a  grofs  fubudence  at  the  bot- 

v  fom  ’  out  °f  the  C)~am  or  Oiperfluitance,  the  find*  diffie?,  faith 
he,  axe  made,  out  of  the  reffdence  tnereof  the  courfer ;  which  bp- 
ing  formed,  they  gild  or  paint,  and  not  after  an  hundred  years,  but 
prefently  commit  unto  the  furnace.  This,  faith  he,  is  known  by 
experience,  and  more  probable  then  what  Odoardus  Barbofa  hath 
delivered;  that  they  are  made  of  ft  els,  and  buried  under  earth  an 
hundred  years.  And  anfwerable  in  all  points  hereto,  is  the  re¬ 
lation  of  Linfchottcn. ,  a  diligent  enquirer,  in  his  Oriental  Navigati¬ 
ons  Later  confirmation  may  be  had  from.  Alvarez  the  Tefuit,  who 
lived  long  in  thofe  parts,  m  his  relations  of  China.  That  Porcel- 
/««e  N/  eflels  were  made  but  111  one  Town  of  the  Province  of  Chiamfi: 

I  hat  the  Earth  was  brought  out  of  other  Provinces,  but  for  the 
advantage  of  water  which  makes  them  more  polite  and  perffficu- 
oils,  they  were  only  made  in  this.  That  they  were  wrought  and 

5fl“<Sed  llke  thoff  o(,  other  Countries,  whereof  fome  were  tin- 
fted  blew,  fome  red,  others  yellow,  of  which  colour  only  they  pre- 
fenced  unto  the  King.  J  7  ? 

Now  if  any  enquire,  why  being  fo  commonly  made,  and  in  fo 
ffiort  a  time,  they  are  become  fo  fcarce,  or  not  at  all  to  be  had? 
The  anfwer  is  given  by  thefe  laft  Relators,  that  under  great  penal- 
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ties  it  is  forbidden  to  carry  *he  firft  fort  out  of  the  Countrey.  I 
And  of  thofe  finely  the  properties  niuft  be  verefied  ,  which  by 
Scaliger  and  others  are  wferibed  to  China-diilies  3  That  they  admit 
no  poyfon,  That  they  ftrike  fire,That  they  will  grow  hoc  no  higher 
then  the  liquour  in  them  arifeth.  F6r  fuch  as  paffe  amongft  us,  and 
under  the  name  of  the  find!,  will  only  ftrike  fire,  but  not  difeover 
Aconite ,  Mercury ,  or  ArfenicR  3  but  may  be  ufeful  in  dyfenteries  and 
fluxes  beyond  the  other. 

8.  Whether  a  Carbuncle  C  which  is  efteemed  the  beft  and  biggeft 
of  Fvubi  es )  doth  flame  in  the  dark,  or  fhine  like  a  coal  in  the 
night,  though  generally  agreed  on  by  common  believers,  is  very 
much  queftioned  by  many.  By  Millius  3  who  accounts  it  a  vulgar 
Error  :  By  the  learned  Butins  3  who  could  not  finde  it  verefied  in  ' 
that  famous  one  of  Rodulpbns ,  which  was  as  big  as  an  Egg,  and 
efteemed  the  beft  in  Europe.  Wherefore  although  we  difpute  not 

the  poilibility,  whether  herein  there  be  not  too  high  an  apprehen- 
iion,  and  above  its  natural  radiancy,  is  not  without  juft  doubt : 
however  it  be  granted  a  very  fplendid  Gem ,  and  whofe  fparks  may 
fomewhat  referable  the  glances  of  fire  3  and  Metaphorically  deferve 
that  name.  And  therefore  when  it  is  conceived  by  fonie,  that  this 
fk)iie  in  the  Breftplate  of  Aaron  refpecfced  the  Tribe  of  Dan,  who 
burnt  the  City  of  Laifb  3  and  Savrpfon  of  the  fame  tribe,  who  fired 
the  Corn  of  ciie  Philifthims ;  in  fome  fenfe  it  may  be  admitted,  and 
is  no  intolerable  conception. 

As  for  that  Indian  Stone,  that  fhined  fo  brightly  in  the  Night,  jjeet  fje 
and  pretended  to  have  been  ftiewn  to  many  in  the  Court  of  France3jit.  per  Epifto- 
as  Andrew  Chioccus  hath  declared  out  of  Tbuanus  3  ic  proved  but  ail 
impofture,  as  that  eminent  Phiiofopher  Licetus  hath  difeovered  3 
and  therefore  in  the  revifed  Editions  of  Eh  a  anus  3  it  is  not  to  be 
found.  And  for  the  Pbofphorus  or  Bo  no  man  Stone,  which  expofed  Licet,  delapide 
unto  the  S11113  and  then  clofeiy  fhut  up,  will  afterward  afford  a  Voriotunp. 
light  in  the  dark  ;  it  is  of  unlike  conii deration,  for  that  requi¬ 
red  calcination,  or  reduftion  into  a  dry  powder  by  fire  3  where¬ 
by  it  imbibeththe  light  in  the  vaporous  humidity  of  the  ayr  about 
it;  and  therefore  maintaineth  its  fight  not  long,  but  goes  out  when 
the  vaporous  vehicle  is  confunied. 

9.  Whether  che  Mtites  or  Algle-fi. one  hath  that  eminent  proper¬ 
ty  to  promote  delivery  or  reftrain  abortion,  refpeftively  applyed 
to  lower  or  upward  parts  of  the  body,  we  /hall  110c  difeourage 
common  pra&ice  by  our  queftion ;  but  whether  they  anfwer  the 
account  thu  eof,  as  to  be  taken  out  of  vEg/tu-nefts,  co-operating 
in  women  unto  ft  ch  elf  efts,  as  they  are  conceived  toward  the  young 
JEgks  :  or  w nether  the  Angle  fignature  of  one  ftone  included  in  the 
Matrix  and  belly  of  another,  were  notfufticient  at  firft  to  derive  this 
vertue  of  the  pregnant  Stone,  upon  others  in  impregnation,  may 
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yet  be  forth  ci*  confidered.  Many  forts  there  are  of  this  ratling 
Stone,  beflde  the  Geodts,  containing  a  fofter  fubftance  in  it.  Diver3 
are  found  in  England  j-tt nd  -one  we  met  with  on  the  Sea-fhore,  but 
becaufe  many  of  eminent  ufe  are  pretended  to  be  brought  front 
Tkcrdorus  Ifland  wherein  are  divers  ayries  of  ALgles ;  we  cannot  omit  to  deli- 
vxs  I  inter  (Lit  ver  w}iac  we  received  front  a  learned  per  foil  in  that  Country,  /t- 
tttjtrt.  t-tcs  an  jqUjiarnm  aliquando  fuer  it  repertus3nefcio.  Nofir  a  certe 

'■-memorial  etiam  inquirentibus  non  contigit  invenijfie ,  quare  in  fabu- 
lis  habendum.  .'Jrfl 

10.  Terrible  apprehenfions  and  anfwerable  unto  their  names,  are 
raifed  of  Fajrie  ftones,  and  Elves  fpurs  found  commonly  with  us,  in 
Stone, Chalk, and  Marl-pits,which  notwithftanding  are  no  more  then 
Echinometrites  and  Belemnites3  the  Sea-Hedg-hog,and  the  Xhzr  f-ftone, 
arifing  from  fome  filiceous  Roots,  and  fofter  then  that  of  Flint,  the 
Mafter-ftone,  lying  more  regularly  in  courfes,  and  ariling  front  the 
primary  aiidftrongeft  fpirit  of  the  Mine.  Of'the  Echinitesfi itch  as  are 
found  in  Chalk-pics  are  white,  glafly,  and  built  upon  a  Chalky  in-, 
fide  ;  forne  of  an  hard  and  flinty  fubftance,  are  found  in  Stone-pits 
and  elf-where.  Common  opinion  commendeth  them  for  the  Hone; 
but  are  nioft  practically  ufed  againft  Films  in  Horfes  eyes.  ■ 

i  i.  Laftly,  Hentuft  have  more  heads  then  Rome  had  Hills,  that 
makes  out  half  of  thofe  vertues  aferibed  unto  ftones,  and  their  not 
only  Medical,  but  Magical  proprieties,  which  are  to  be  found  in 
Authors  of  great  Name.  InP fellns3  Serapian}  Evax3  Albertus3  Alea- 
zar3  Marbodeus ;  in  Maiolm3  Kueus3  Mjlius3  and  many  more. 

That  Lapis  La  full  hath  in  it  a  purgative  faculty  we  know ;  that 
Agamit  poi-  j;ezoar  is  Antidotal,  Lapis  Judaicus  diuretical.  Coral  Antepileptical,- 

we  will  not  deny.  That  Cornelians^  j  ajpis3  Heliotropes ,  and  Blood- 
ftones,  may  be  of  vertue  to  thofe  intentions  they  are  imply ed,  ex¬ 
perience  and  vilible  effects  will  make  us,  grant.  But  that  an  AmethjR 
prevents  inebriation  ;  that  an  Emerald  will  break  if  worn  in  copu¬ 
lation.  That  a  Diamond  laid  under  the  pillow,  will  betray  the  mcoii- 
tinency  of  a  wife.  That  a  Saphire  is  prefervative  againft  inchant- 
ments ;  that  the  fume  of  an  Agath  will  avert  a  tempeft,  or  the  wear¬ 
ing  of  a  Cryfoprafs  make  one  out  of  love  with  Gold  s  as  fomehave 
delivered,  we  are  yet,  I  confefs,  to  believe,  and  in  that  infidelity 
are  likely  to  end  ourdayes.  And  therefore  they,  which  in  the  ex¬ 
plication  of  the  two  Beryls  upon  the  Ephod3  or  the  twelve  ftones  in 
the  Rational  or  Breaftplate  of  Aaron ,  or  thofe  twelve  which  gar- 
niincd  the  wall  or  tne  holy  City  in  the  Apocalyps,  have  drawn  their 
lignincations  front  fuch  as  thefe;  or  declared  their  fymbolical  ve¬ 
rities  from  fuch  traditional  faliities  j  have  furely  corrupted  thelin- 
ceritie  of  their  Analogies,  or  mifunderftood  the  myfterie  of  their 
intentions. 
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1‘  MAny  anc*  conceptions  there  are  of  Man- 

l-’-1-  drakes,  the  firft  from  great  Antiquity,  conceiveth  the 
Ptoot  thereof  refembleth  the  fhape  of  Man ;  which  is  a  conceit 
not  to  be  made  out  by  ordinary  infpe&ion,  or  any  other  eyes,  then 
l  fuch  as  regarding  the  Clouds,  behold  them  in  ftiapes  conformable 
t  to  pre-apprehenfions. 

Now  what  ever  encouraged  the  firft  invention ,  there  have  not 
^  Been  wanting  many  waies  of  its  promotion.  The  firft  a  Cata- 
chrefticall  and  far  derived  fimilitude,  it  holds  with  Man  ;  that 
is,  in  a  bifurcation  or  divifion  of  the  Root  into  two  parts,  which 
fome  are  content  to  call  Thighs  j  whereas  notwithftanding  they  are 
oft-times  three,  and  when  but  two,  commonly  fo  complicated  and 
crofted,  that  men  for  this  deceit,  are  fain  to  efteft  their  defign  in 
if  other  plants ;  And  as  fair  a  refenrblance  is  often  found  in  Car- 
%  rots3  Tarfnips ,  Briony,  and  many  others.  There  are,'I  confefs,  di- 
m  vers  plants  which  carry  about  them,  not  onely  the  fhape  of  parts,  but 
H)i  alfo  of  whole  Animals,  but  Purely  not  all  thereof,  unto  whom  this 
conformity  19  imputed.  Whoever  ftiall  perufe  the  fignatures  of 
C  rollius,  or  rather  the  Phytognomy  of  Tort  a,  and  fir  idly  obferve 
ps  how  vegetable  Realities  are  commonly  forced  into  Animal  Re- 
t  prefentations,  may  eafily  perceive  in  very  many,  the  femblance  is 
||d,i  but  poftulatory  ;  and  rnuft  have  a  more  affimi lacing  phancy  then  mine 
mJii  to  make  good  many  thereof. 

giiT  Illiterate  heades  have  been  lead  on  by  the  name;  which  in 
the  firft  fyllible  exprefleth  its  Representation;  but  others  have 
better  obferved  the  Laws  of  Etimology,  and  deduced  it  from  a>*,,^V*> 
word  of  the  fame  language,  becaufe  it  delighteth  to  grow  in  sPelm* 

^  obfcure  and  fhady  places ;  which  derivation,  although  we  (hall  not 
i  ftand  to  maintain,'yet  the  other  feemeth  anfwerable  unto  the  Etimo- 
l£  !  logies  of  many  Authors,  who  often  confound  fuch  nominal  No- 
li111.  rations.  Not  to  enquire  beyond  our  own  profeilion,  the  Latine  In  the  old 
'f(,  j  Phyiitians  which  moft  adhered  unto  the  Arabic k,  way,  have  Edition. 
s'1  often  failed  herein  ;  particularly  V alefcus  de  Tarranta ,  a  re- 
jf#  ceived Phyfitian,  inwhof tThilonium  or  Medical  practice  thefemay 
W be  obferved;  Diarhea ,  faith  he,  Ohio,  pluries  venit  in  die.  He- 
frifepela,  quafi  havens  pi  Us.  Em  or  r  ho  is ,  ab  emacbfanguis  &  morrhois 
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iotnia  a  Scotus  quod  eft  videre ,  niias  mufca.  Opthahnia  ab  opus  Grace 

quod  eji fuccus ,  &  Talmon  quod  cli  occulus.  Paralifs ,  quafi  Ufio  partis. 
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Fiflula  afosfonus ,  &  jtolon  quod  efl  emiflio,  qua  ft  emijjio  font  vel  vo- 
ck.  Which  are  derivations  as  ft  range  indeed  as  the  other,  and 
hardly  to  be  paralleld  elfewhere  5  confirming  not  only  the  words 
of  one  language  with  another ,  but  creating  fuch  as  were  never 
yet  in  any. 

The  received  diftirt&ion  and  common  notation  by  Sexes,  hath 
alfo promoted  the  conceit ;  for  true  it  is,  that  Herbal/fls  from  anci¬ 
ent  times  have  thus  diftinguiflied  them ;  naming  that  the  Male, 
whofe  leaves  are  lighter,  and  fruit  and  Apples  rounder ;  but  this 
is  properly  no  generative  diviiion,  but  rather  l'ome  note  of  ftiftin* 
tion  in  colour,  figure  or  operation.  For  though  Empedocles  affirm, 
there  is  a  mixt  and  undevided  Sex  in  Vegetables  ;  and  Scaliger 
upon  Arjflotle ,  doth  favourably  explain  that  opinion;  yet  will  it 
not  comift  with  the  common  and  ordinary  acception,  nor  yet  with 
Ariflotles  definition.  For  if  that  be  Male  which  generates  in  an¬ 
other,  that  Female  which  procreates  in  it  felf  ;  if  it  be  under- 
flood  of  Sexes  conjoyned,  all  plants  are  Female  ;  and  if  of  dif- 
joyned  and  congreiiive  generation,  there  is  no  Male  or  Female  in 
them  at  ail.  '  ,  *  fi - 

But  the  Atlas  or  main  Axis  which  fupported  this  opinion,  was 
daily  experience,  and  the  viable  teftimony  of  fenfe.  For  many 
there  are  in  feveral  parts  of  Europe ,  who  carry  about  Roots  and 
fell  them  unto  ignorant  people,  which  handfomly  make  out  the 
fliape  of  Man  or  Woman.  But  thefe  are  not  productions  of  Na¬ 
ture,  but  contrivances  of  Art,  as  divers  have  noted,  and  Mithio- 
lus  plainly  detected,  who  learned  this  way  of  Trumpery  from  a 
vagabond  cheater  lying  under  his  cure  for  the  French  difeafe.  His 
words  are  thefe,  and  may  determine  the .  point,  Sedprcfetto  vanunt 
&  fabulofumfuc.  But  this  is  vain  and  fabulous,  which  ignorant 
people,  and  Ample  women  believe  ;  for  the  roots  which  are  car¬ 
ried  about  by  impoftors  to  deceive  unfruitfull  women,  are  niade;  of 
the  roots  of  Canes,  .Bryony  and  other  plants  :  for  in  thefe  yet 
frefli  and  virent,  they  carve  out  the  figures  of  men  and  women, 
firft  flicking  therein  the  grains  of  barley  or  millet ,  where  they 
intend  the  hair  ftiould  grow;  then  bury  them  in  fand,  until  the 
grains  ihoot  forth  their  roots,  which  at  the  longeft  will  happen 
in  twenty  daies;  afterward  clip  and  trim  thofe  tender  fixings  in 
the  fafliion  of  beards  and  other  hairy  teguments.  All  which^like 
other  impoftures  once  difeovered  is  eafiiy  effected,  and  in  the  root 
of  white  Briony  may  be  praftifed  every  fpring. 

What  is  therefore  delivered  in  favour  thereof,  by  Authors  an¬ 
cient  or  modern,  muft  have  its  root  in  tradition ,  impofture ,  far 
derived  fimilitude,  or  cafnall  and  rare  contingency.  So  may  we 
admit  of  the  Epithet  of  Pythagoras^  who  calls  it  Anthropomorphic’) 
and  that  of  Columella ,  who  terms  it  Semihomo ;  more  appliable  unto 
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the  Man-Ore^,  whofe  flower  reprefents  a  man.  Thus  Is-  Alb  trim  Orchis  Anti  ro- 
to  be  received  when  he  affirmeth  that  Mandrakes  reprefent  man-  P'*!:rPhu!  «- 
kinde  with  the  diftin&ion  of  either  fex.  Under  thefe  reftri&ions  ^rVlZh*' 
may  thoie  Authors  be  admitted,  which  for  this  opinion  are  intro-  pamftatica. 
duced  by  Dm  fins ;  nor  (hall  we  need  to  queftion  the  nionftrous  root  Di  mandta*  . 
of  firionj  deferibed  in  Aldrovandm.  g«ra- 

1  he  fecond  aifertion  concerneth  its  produ&ion,  That  it  natu-  menfiris. 
rally  grovleth  under  gallowfes  and  places  of  execution,  arifing 
from  tat  or  urine  that  drops  from  the  body  of  the  dead  ;  a  Rory 
fomewhat  agreable  unto  the  fable  of  the  Serpents  teeth  {owed 
in  the  earth  by  Cadmus }  or  rather  the  birth  of  Orion  from  the 
urine  of  Jupiter,  Mercury ,  and  Neptune.  Now  this  opinion  feems 
grounded  on  the  former,  that  is,  a  conceived  fimi  lit  tide  it  hath 
with  man  j  and  therefore  from  him  in  fomeway  they  would  make 
out  its  production  •  Which  conceit  is  not  only  erroneous  in  the 
foundation,  but  injurious  unto  Philofophy  in  the  fupcrftrufti- 
on.  Making  putrifaftive  generations  ,  correfpondent  unto  femi- 
lial  produftions,  and  conceiving  in  equivocal  effects  an  univocal 
conformity  unto  the  efficient.  Which  is  fo  far  from  being  vere— 
fiecl  of  animals  in  their  corruptive  mutations  into  plants,  that  they 
maintain  not  this  flmilitude  in  their  nearer  tranflation  into  ani¬ 
mals.  So  when  the  Oxe  corrupteth  into  Bees,  or  the  Horfe  into 
Hornets ,  they  come  not  forth  in  the  image  of  their  originals. 

So  the  corrupt  and  excrementous  humours  in  man  are  animated 
into  Lice  5  and  we  may  obferve,  that  Hogs, Sheep, Goats,Hawks,Hens  Ge,jcrat'I0ns 
and  others,  have  one  peculiar  and  proper  kinde  of  vernune;  not  c<iUIV0Cab  aje 
refembling  themfelves  according  to  feminal  conditions,  yet  carry-  ^ubrTnTof 
ing  a  fetied  and  confined  habitude  unto  their  corruptive  originals,  a  determinate 
And  therefore  come  not  forth  in  generations  erratical,  or  different  form  or  fpecies 
fi om  each  othei  ,  but  feem  fpecifically  and  in  regular  fhapes  to 
attend  the  corruption  of  their  bodies,  as  do  more  perfeft  concepti¬ 
ons,  the  rule  of  feminal  productions. 

.  The  third  aftirmeth  the  roots  of  -Mandrakes  do  make  a  noife,  or 
give  a  fh reek  upon  eradication  :  which  is  indeed  ridiculous,  and 
falie  below  confute-,  ariiing  perhaps  from  a  final!  and  irridulous 
noife,  which  beeing  firmly  rooted,  it  maketh  upon  divulfion  of  parts. 

A  (lender  foundation  for  fitch  a  vaff  conception  :  for  fuch  a  noife 
we  fometime  obferve  in  other  plants,  inParfenips,  Liquoriih,  E- 
fmgiuni,  Flags  and  others.  • 

The  laft  concerneth  the  danger  enfuing.  That  there  follows  an 
hazard  of  life  to  them  that  pull  it  up,  that  Come  evil  fatepurfues 
them,  and  they  live  not  very  long  after.  Therefore  the  attempt 
hereof  among  the  Ancients  uras  not  in  ordinary  way,  but  as  P/i- 
nj  informeth,  when  they  intended  to  take  up  the  root  of  this 
plant,  they  took  the  winde  thereof,  and  with  a  fword  deferibing 
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three  c tries  about  it,  they  digged  it  up,  looking  toward  the  Wen. 
A  conceit  not  only  injurious  unto  truth,  and  confutable  by  daily 
experience,  but  fomewhat  derogatory  unto  the  Providence  of  God- 
that  is  not  only  to  irnpofe  fo  deftruftive  a  quality  on  any  plant* 
but  conceive  a  vegetable,  whofe  parts  are  ufefull  unto  many,  ffioulj 
in  the  only  taking  up  prove  mortall  unto  any.  To  think  he  fuf. 
fereth  the  poifon  of  Nubi a-  to  be  gathered,  Napelhu,  Aconite  and  J bo¬ 
ra  to  be  eradicated,  yet  this  not  to  be  moved.  That  he  per. 
mitteth  Afenick  and  mineral  poifons  to  be  forced  from  the  bow¬ 
els  of  the  earth ,  yet  not  this  from  the  furface  thereof.  This 
were  to  introduce  a  fecond  forbidden  fruit,  and  inhance  the  firil 
malediction  ;  making  it  not  only  mortal  for  Adam  to  tafte  the 
one  ,  but  capitall  unto  his  pofterity  to  eradicate  or  dig  up  the 
other. 

Now  what  begot,  ar  leaft  promoted  fo  ftrange  conceptions, 
might  be  the  magical  opinion  hereof ;  this  being  conceived  the 
plant  fo  much  in  ufc  with  Circe ,  and  therefore  named  Circea,  as 
Dicfcorides  and  Tbeopbrajhts  have  delivered  ;  which  being  the  emi¬ 
nent  SorCerefs  of  elder  ftory ,  and  by  the  Magick  of  ifmples  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  wrought  nuny  wonders :  fome  men  were  apt  to  in¬ 
vent,  others  to  beliere  any  tradition  or  magical  promife  thereof. 

Analogous  relations  concerning  other  plants,  and  fuch  as  are  of 
near  affinity  unto  this  have  made  its  currant  fmooth  ,  and  pafs 
more  eafily  among  ns.  For  the  fame  elf  eft  is  alfo  delivered  by 
Jofephus3  concerning  the  root  Eaaras  ;  by  JfLlian  of  CjHofphafiur, 
and  we  read  in  Honter  the  very  fame  opinion  concerning  Moly. 

Mdi^w  uh  Kkjiiu n  $  r  ofiesttr 

Aiffisi  yt  ,W  J't  }  orlyr*  1 

The  Gods  it  Moly  call,  whofe  root  to  dig  away. 

Is  dangerous  unto  Man  ;  but  Gods  they  all  things  may. 

Nowparalels  or  like  relations  alternately  relieve  each  other; 
when  neither  will  pafs  afunder,  yet  are  they  plaufible  together ;  their 
mutual  concurrences  fupporting  their  folitary  inftabilities. 

Signatures  have  fomewhar  advanced  it ;  who  feldoni  omitting 
what  Ancients  delivered;  drawing  into  infererences  received  di- 
ftinftions  offex,  not  willing  to  examine  its  humane  refemblance; 
and  placing  it  in  the  form  of  ftrange  and  magical  fimples,  have  made 
men  fufpeft  there  was  more  therein  then  ordinary  praftife  allowed ; 
and  fo  became  apt  to  embrace  whatever  they  heard  or  read  con¬ 
formable  unto  fuch  conceptions. 

Laftly,  The  conceit  promoteth  it  felf  :  for  concernin'*  an  ef- 
feft  whofe  tryal  mull  coll  fodear,  it  fortifies  it  felf  in  "that  in¬ 
vention  ;  and  few  there  are  whofe  experiment  it  need  to  fear. 
For  (  what  is  motf  contemptible)  alchough  not  only  the  reafon  of 
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any  head,  blit  experience  of  every  hand  may  well  convlft  it,  yet 
will  it  not  by  divers  be  rejetted;  for  prepo/feffed  heads  will  ever 
doubt  it,  and  timorous  beliefs  will  never  dare  to  try  it.  So  thefe 
traditions  how  low  and  ridiculous  foever,  will  finde  fufpition  in 
fome,  doubt  in  others,  and  ferve  as  tefts  or  tryals  of  Melancholly, 
and  fuperftitious  tempers  for  ever.  , 

2.  ThatCinamon,  Ginger,  Clove,  Mace  and  Nutmeg,  are  but  Tbc  Cina- 
the  feveral  parts,  and  fruits  of  the  fame  tree,  is  the  common  belief  mon>  Ginger,’ 
of  thofe  which  daily  life  them.  Whereof  to  (peak  diftinftly ;  Gin- 
ger  is  the  Root  of  neither  tree  nor  flirub,  but  of  an  heibafeous  far'n°.  - 
plant,  refembling  the  Water-flower-De-luce,  as  Garcias  firft  defer i- 
bed  ;  or  rather  the  common  Reed,  as  Lobelias  lines  affirmed.  Very 
common  in  many  parts  of  India,  growing  either  from  Root  or  Seed, 
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which  in  December  and  January  they  take  up,  and  gently  dryed,  role 
it  up  in  earth  ;  whereby  occluding  the  pores,  they  conferve  the  na  - 
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tural  humidity,  and  fo  prevent  corruption, 

Cinamonis  the  inward  bark  of  a  Cinamontree,  whereof  the  heft 
is  brought  from  Zeilan-,  this  freed  from  the  outward  bark,  and  expo- 
fed  unto  the  Sun,  contracts  into  thofe  folds  wherein  we  commonly 
receive  it.  If  it  have  not  a  fufficient  infolation  it  looketh  pale,  and 
attains  not  its  laudable  colour;  if  it  be  funned  too  long,  it  fuffereth 
a  torrefattion,  and  defeendeth  fomewhat  below  ir.. 

Clove  feems  to  be  either  the  rudiment  of  a  fruit,  or  the  fruit  felf 
growing  upon  the  Clove-tree;  to  be  found  but  in  few  countries. 
The  moft  commendable  is  that  of  the  Illes  of  Molucca ;  it  is  firft  white, 
afterward  green,  which  beaten  down  and  dried  in  the  Sun,  becometh 
black,  and  in  the  complexion  we  receive  it. 

Nutmeg  is  the  fruit  of  a  tree  differing  fromall  thefe,  and  as  Gar- 
cuts  deferibeth  it,  fomewhat  like  a  Peach  ;  growing  in  divers  places, 
but  fruttifying  in  the  lfle  of  Banda,  The  fruit  hereof  confifteth  of 
-  four  parts ;  the  firft  or  outward  part  is  a  thick  and  carnous  cov  ering 
like  that  of  a  Walnut.  The  fecond  a  dry  and  flofculous  coat,  com¬ 
monly  called  Mace.  The  third  a  harder  tegument  or  ft  ell,  which  ly- 
eth  under  the  Mace,  The  fourth  a  kernel  included  in  the  /hell,  which 
is  the  fame  we  call  Nutmeg.  All  which  both  in  their  parts  and  order 
of  difpofure  are  ealily  difcemed  in  thofe  fruits,  which  are  brought? 
in  preferves  unto  us. 

Now  if  becaufeMace  and  Nutmegs  proceed  from  one  tree,  the 
reft  mull  bear  them  company  ;  or  becaufe  they  are  all  from  the  Eaft- 
Indies,  they  are  all  from  one  plant :  the  Inference  is  precipitous ; 
nor  will  there  fuch  a  plant  be  found  in  the  Herbal  of  Nature. 

3*  That  Vifcous  Arboreus  or  Miffeltoe  is  bred  upon  trees, front  feeds 
which  birds, efpecially  Thru/hes  and  Ring-doves  let  fall  thereon,  was 
the  Creed  of  the  Ancients,  and  is  /till  believed  among  us ;  is  the  ac¬ 
count  of  its  produ&ion,fet  down  by  Pliny,  delivered  by  Virgil,zi\d  fub- 
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feribed  by  many  more.  If  fo,  fome  reafon  muft  be  affigned,  wh  ' 
groweth  onely  upon  certain  trees,and  not  upon  many  whereon  tlief*" 
birds  do  light.  For  as  Exotick  obfervers  deliver,  it  groweth  upon 
Almond-trees,  Ghefnut,  Apples,  Oaks,  and  Pine-trees,  Asweob- 
fervein  England,  very  commonly  upon  Apple,  Crabs,  and  White¬ 
thorn  5  fometimes  upon  Sallow,  Hazel  and  Oak:  rarely  upon  Afh 
and  Maple  j  never,  that  I  could  obferve,  upon  Holly,  Elm,  and  ma¬ 
ny  more.  Why  it  groweth  not  in  all  Countries  and  places 
where  thefe  birds  are  found  3  for  fo  Brajfavolus  affirmeth,  it  is 
not  to  be  found  in  the  Territory  of  Ferrara  3  and  was  fain  to 
fuppiy  himfelf  from  other  parts  of  Italy.  Why  ifitarifeth  from  a 
feed,  if  fown  it  will  not  grow  again,  as  Pliny  affirmeth,  and  as 
by  fetting  the  Berries  thereof,  we  have  in  vain  attempted  its 
production  *  why  if  it  cometh  from  feed  that  falleth  upon  the 
tree,  it  groweth  often  down-wards,  and  puts  forth  under  the 
bough,  where  feed  can  neither  fail  nor  yet  remain.  Hereofbe- 
lide  fome  others,  the  Lord  Verulam  hath  taken  notice.  And 

Whar  the  Mif-  thc7  ^Ul'e!7  fPeak  probably  who  make  it  an  arboreous  excref- 
feltoe  in  fome  cenfe,  or  rather  fuper-plant,  bred  of  a  vifeous  and  fuperfluous 

lap  which  the  tree  it  felf  cannot  affimilate.  And  therefore 
fprouteth  not  forth  in  boughs  and  farcies  of  the  fame  ffiape, 
and  fimilary  unto  the  tree  that  beareth  it  3  but  in  a  different 
form,  and  fecondary  unto  its  fpecificall  intention;  wherein  once 
failing,  another  form  fuccedeth  :  and  in  the  firft  place  that  of  Miffel- 
toe,  in  plaints  and  trees  diipofcdto  its  production.  And  there¬ 
fore  alfo  where  ever  it  groweth,  ir  is  of  conftant  ffiape,  and  main¬ 
tains  a  regular  figure  ;  like  other  fupercrefcertfes,  and  fuch  as 
living  upon  the  flock  of  others ,  are"  termed  parafitical  plants, 
as  Polypody ,  Mofs  ,  the  fmaller  Capillaries  ,  and  many  more: 
$0  that  feveral  regions  produce  feveral  Miffeltoes ;  India  one, 
America  another,  according  to  the  law  and  rule  of  their  degene¬ 
rations.  1  ’  ;  .  • 

Now  what  begot  this  conceit,  might  be  the  enlargnient  of 
fome  part  of  truth  contained  in  its  ftory.  For  certain  it  is, 
that  fome  birds  do  feed  upon  the  berries  of  this  vegetable,  and 
we  meet  in  Arifiotle  with  one  kind  of  Truffi  called  the  Miffel 
Truffi  or  feeder  upon  Miffeltoe.  But  that  which  hath  rnofl  pro¬ 
moted  it,  is  a  leceived  proverb.  Turd  us  fibi  malum  cacat  3  Ap- 
pliable  unto  fuch  men  as  are  Authors  of  their  own  misfortune.  For 
according  unto  Ancient  tradition  and  Plinies  relation,  the  bird 
not  able  to  digeft  the  fruit  whereon  ffie  feedeth  3  from  her  in- 
converted  Muting,  arifeth  this  plant  of  the  berries  whereof 
birdlime  is  made  wherewith  ffie  is  after  entangled.  But  although 
proverbs  be  popular  principles,  yet  is  not  all  true  that  is  prover¬ 
bial  5  and  in  many  thereof,  there  being  one  thing  delivered,  and 
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another  intended  ;  though  the  verbal  cxpreifion  be  falfe,  the  pro¬ 
verb  is  true  enough  in  the  verity  of  its  intention. 

As  for  the  Magicall  vertues  in  this  plant,  and  conceived  efficacy 
unto  veneficial  intentions,  it  feemeth  a  pagan  relique  derived  Papanifo  fu-' 
from  the  ancient  Druides ,  the  great  admirers  of  the  Oak,  efpe-  perftition  a- 
cially  the  Miffeltoe  that  grew  thereon;  which  according  unto  the  ^  ,ut 
particular  of  Pliny ,  they  gathered  with  great  foiemnicy.  For^'f60-  hc 
after  facrifice  the  prieft  in  a  white  garment  afcended  the  tree,  3  * 
cut  down  the  Miueltoe  with  a  golden  hook,  and  received  it  in 
a  white  coat;  the  vertue  whereof  was  to  reiift  all  poyfons,  and 
make  fruitfuli  any  that  pfedit.  Vertues  not  expeft  ed  from  .Aaf- 
fical  praftice;  And  did  they  anfwer  iheir  promife  which  arefo 
commended,  in  F.pileptical  intentions ;  we  would  abate  thefe  qua¬ 
lities.  Countrey  pra&ice  hath  added  another ;  to  proyoke  the  af¬ 
terbirth,  and  in  that  cafe  the  deco&iou  is  given  unto  Cows.  That 
the  berries  are poy fon  as  fome  conceive,  we  arefo  far  from  aver¬ 
ring,  that  we  have  fafely  given  them  inwardly  ;  and  can  confirm  the 
experiment  of  Brajfavclus,  that  they  have  fome  purgative  quality. 

4.  The  Rofe  of  Jericho ,  that  flourilhes  every  year  juft  about 
Chnftnias,  Eve,  is  famous  in  Chriftian  reports,  which  notwith- 
fta  tiding  we  have  fome  reafon  to  doubt ;  and  are  plainly  inform¬ 
ed  by  Bellonins,  it  is  but  a  Monafticai  impoftuie  ;  as  he  hath  de¬ 
livered  in  his  obfervations,  concerning  the  plants  in  Jericho.  That 
which  promoted  the  conceit ,  or  perhaps  begot  its  continu¬ 
ance  ,  was  a  propriety  in  this  plant.  For  though  it  be  dry, 
yet  will  it  upon  imbibition  of  nioifture  dilate  its  leaves,  and 
explicate  its  dowers  contra&ed ,  and  feemingly  dried  up.  And 
ift  this  is  to  be  effe&ed  not  only  in  the  plant  yet  growing ,  but 
iff  in  fome  manner  alfo  in  that  which  is  brought  exuccous  and  dry  unto 
[fill  us.  Which  quality^ being  obferved,  the  fubtiky  of  contrivers  did 
j,|  commonly  play  this  (hew  upon  the  Eve  of  oitr  Saviours  Nati¬ 
vity;  when  by  drying  the  plant  again,  it  clofed  the  next  day  , 

>  and  fo  pretended  a  double  myfterie :  referring  unto  the  opening  and 
doling  of  the  womb  of  Mary. 

f  There  wanted  not  a  fpecious  confirmation  from  a  text  hrE- 
|  clefiafiicus ,  guafi  palma  exaltata  fmn  in  Cades,  &  quafi  plantatio 
1  Rofie  in  Jericho  :  I  was  exalted  like  a  Palm  tree  in  Engaddi ,  and  CaP- 
,l  as  a  Rofe  in  Jericho..  The  found  whereof  in  common  ears,  begat  an 
extraordinary  opinion  of  the  FI  ofe  of  that  denomination.  But  here-  fur*  n  ft'fi, 
in  there  feemeth  amiftake;  for  by  the  Rofe  in  the  text,  is  implied 
the  true  and  proper  Rofe;  as  firft  the  Greek,  and  ours  accord¬ 
ingly  rendereth  it.  But  that  which  pallet h  under  this  name , 
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f-  and  by  us  is  commonly  called  the  Rofe  of  Jericho,  is  properly  no 
|  Rofe,  but  a  fmaii  tjfoftty  ihrilbgbr  kind  of  heath,  bearing  little  white 
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inqulfitive  Hcrhahft,  could  not  find  any  in  his  travels  thorow 
Jericho.  A  plant  fo  unlike  a  Rofe,  it  hath  been  miftaken  by 
Come  good  Simplijl  for  Amomum  ;  which  truly  underftood  is  fo 
unlike  a  Rofe,  that  as  Diofcorides  delivers,  the  flowers  there¬ 
of  are  like  the  white  violet ,  and  its  leaves  refemble  Bryty. 


me. 


elfe  where. 


Sutable  unto  this  relation  almoft  in  all  points  is  that  of  the 
thorn  at  Glaffenbiiry,  and  perhaps  the  daughter  thereof;  herein 
our  endeavours  as  yet  have  not  attained  fatisfa&ibn,  and  can¬ 
not  therefore  enlarge.  Thus  much  in  general  we  may  obferve 
that  ftrange  effects,  are  naturally  taken  for  Miracles  by  wea¬ 
ker  heads ;  and  artificially  improved  to  that  apprehenfion  by  wifer. 
fhere!*  Certainly  many  precocious  trees,  and  fuch  as  fpring  in  the  win- 
Ttrham  '  Park  ter»  raay  Be  found  in  moft  parts  of  Europe,  and  divers  alfo  in 
in  Suffolk  and  England.  For  moft  trees  do  begin  to  fprout  in  the  fall  of  the 
'  -  •  leaf  or  Autumn ,  and  if  not  kept  back  by  cold  and  outward 
caufes,  would  leaf  about  the  Solfticc.  Now  if  it  happen,  that  any 
be  fo  ftrongly  conftituted ,  as  to  make  this  good  againft  the 
power  of  winter ,  they  may  produce  their  leaves  or  blofloms 
in  that  feafon.  And  perform  that  in  fome  Angles,  which  is 
oblervable  in  whole  kinds  ;  as  in  Ivy ,  which  blofloms  and  bears  at 
leaft  twice  a  year,  and  once  in  the  winter ;  as  alfo  in  Furze 
which  flowereth  in  that  feafon. 

5.  That  ferrum  Equinum,  or  Sferra  Cavello  hath  a  vertue  at¬ 
tractive  of  iron,  a  power  to  break  locks,  and  draw  off  the  fliooes 
of  a  horfe  that  pafleth  over  it;  whether  you  take  it  for  one  kind 
of  Securidaca,  or  will  alfo  take  in  Lunar ia,  we  know  it  be  falfe; 
And  cannot  but  wonder  at  Mathiolus ,  who  upon  a  parallel  in 
Pliny  was  daggered  into  fufpenflon.  Notwithftanding  in  the  im¬ 
puted  vertue  to  open  things,  clofe  and  (hut  up,  could  laugh  himfelf 
at  that  promife  from  the  herb  Mthiopis  or  Ethiopian  mullen; 
and  condemn  the  judgement  of  Scipio  ,  who  having  fuch  a  pick- 
lock,  would  fpend  fo  many  years  in  battering  the  Gates  of  Car* 
xhage.  Which  ftrange  and  Magical  conceit,  feems  to  have  no 
deeper  root  in  reafon,  then  the  figure  of  its  feed;  for  therein  in¬ 
deed  it  fomewhat  refembles  a  horfefhoo  ;  which  notwithftanding  Ba- 
tijla  porta  hath  thought  too  low  a  Agnation,  and  raifed  the  fame  unto 
a  ’Lunary  reprefentation. 

6.  That  Bayes  will  p  rote  ft  from  the  mifehief  of  lightning  and 
thunder,  is  2  quallity  aferibed  thereto,  common  with  the  fig- 
tree,  .ffigle,  and  skin  of  a  Seal.  Againft  fo  famous  a  quality, 
Vicomercatus  proiuceth  experiment  of  a  bay  tree  blafted  in  X- 
taly*  And  therefore  although  liber  ins  for  this  intent,  did  wear  a 
Laurel  upon  his  Temples;  yet  did  Auguflus  take  a  more  probable 
cotufe,  who  fled  under  arches  aud  hollow  vaults  for  protection- 
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And  though  Porta  conceive,  becaufe  in  a  ftreperous  eruption,  ic 

11  11  WUiA  nic?  ^0,:k  therefore  refift  lightning,  yet  is  that  no 
emboldning  Illation.  And  if  we  confider  the  threefold  effeft 

of  Jupiter  s  Trifulk,  to  burn,  dilfcufs  and  terebrate  ;  and  if  that 

be  true  which  is  commonly  delivered,  that  it  will  melt  the  blade, 

yet  pafs  the  fcabbard,  kill  the  childe,  yet  fpare  the  mother,  dry 

Up  the  wine,  yet  leave  the  hogfliead  intire ;  though  it  favour 

the  amulet,  it  may  not  fpare  us;  it  will  be  unfure  to  relye  on 

any  pi  efervative ;  ’tis  no  fecuriry  to  be  dipped  in  Styx,  or  clad 

in  the  armour  of  Ceneus.  Now.  that  beer  ,  wine  and  other  li-  ,,  .  . 

quors,  are  fpoiled  with  lightning  and  thunder,  we  conceive  it  pro-  ISie  come  to' 

ceeds  not  only  from  noife  and  concuffion  of  the  ayr,  but  alfo  noxi- be.  fpoiled  by'. 

oils  lpn  its,  which  mingle  therewith,  and  draw  them  to  corruption ;  lightning. 

.  whenby  the}  become  not  only  dead  themfelves,  but  iometinie  dead¬ 
ly  unto  others,  as  that  which  Seneca  inentioneth;  whereof  whofo- 
ever  drank,  either  loft  his  life,  or  elfe  his  wits  upon  it. 

7.  It  hath  much  deceived  the  hopes  of  good  fellows,  what  is 
commonly  expetted  of  bitter  Almonds,  and  though  in  Plutarch 
confirmed  from  the  practice  of  Claudius  his  Phyfitian  that  A11- 
tidote  againft  ebriety  hath  commonly  failed.  Surely  ’men  much 
verft  111  the  praftice  do  err  in  the  theory  of  inebriation  5  con¬ 
ceiving  in  difturbance  the  brain  doth  only  lufter  from  exha¬ 
lations  and  Vaporous  afcentions  from  the  ftomake,  which  fat 
and  oylie  fubftances  may  fupprefs.  Whereas  the  prevalent  intoxi¬ 
cation  is  from  the  fpirits  drink  of  difperfed  into  the  veins  and  arte-  HoW  drinks 
ries ;  whence  by  common  conveyace  they  creep  into  the  brain  infi-  iruGX’cctc  01 
nuate  into  its  ventricles,  and  beget  thofe  vertigoes,  accompany-  °vcrComc 
ing  that  perverfion.  And  therefore  the  fame  effed  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  Glifter;the  head  may  be  intoxicated  by  a  medecine  at  the 
heel.  So  the  poyfonous  bites  of  Serpents,  although  on  parts  at  di- 
fiance  from  the  head,  yet  having  entered  the  veins,  difturb  the 
animal  faculties,  and  produce  the  effefts  of  drink,  or  poyfon 
iwallowed,  And  fo  as  the  head  may  be  difturbed  by  the  skin  it 
may  the  fame  way  be  relieved ;  as  is  obfervable  in  balneati¬ 
ons,  warnings ,  and  fomentations,  either  of  the  whole  body  or 
of  that  part  alone.  •  ^ 
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1 14  Enquiries  into  Vulgar 

CHAP.  Yll. 

♦  *-  it*  t  ,  •  .  ‘  ^ 

\  . 

0/  fame  Infe8$>  and  the  properties  of  fever al  Plants. 

1.  TpHe  prefage  of  the  year  fucceedingwhich  is  commonly  made 

J.  from  Inf  efts  or  little  Animals  in  Oak-apples,  according  to 
the  kinds  thereof,  either  Maggot,  Fly  or  Spider;  that  is,  of  Fa¬ 
mine,  War  or  Peftilence ;  whether  we  mean  that  woody  excrefcence, 
which  fhooteth  from  the  branch  about  May*  or  that  round  and  Ap¬ 
ple-like  accretion,  which  groweth  under  the  leaf,  about  the  latter 
end  of  Summer ,  is  I  doubt  too  diftinft,  nor  verifiable  from  event. 

For  Fly es  and  Maggots  are  found  every  year ;  very  feldom  Spi¬ 
ders  :  And  He  two  at  affirmeth  he  could  never  find  the  Spider  and 
the  Fly  upon  the  fame  trees,  that  is,  the  fignes  of  War  and  Peffi- 
lence,  which  often  go  together  :  Belide,  That  the  Flies  found  were 
at  firft  Maggots,  experience  hath  informed  us  $  for  keeping  thefe 
excrefcencies  ,  we  have  obferved  their  conversions ;  beholding  in 
Magnifying  Glades  the  daily  progreflion  thereof.  As  may  be  alfo 
obferved  in  other  Vegetable  excretions;  whofe  Maggots  do  termi¬ 
nate  in  Flies  of  conftant  fhapes  ;  as  in  the  Nurgals  of  the  Outlan- 
difh  Oak,  and  the Moflie tuft  of  the  wild  Briar;  which  having  ga¬ 
thered  in  November^  we  have  found  the  little  Maggots  which  lodg¬ 
ed  in  wooden  Cels  all  Winter ,  to  turn  into  Flies  in  June.  . 

We  confefs  the  opinion  may  hold  fome  verity  in  the  Analogy,  or 
Emblematical  phancy.  For  Peftilence  is  properly  fignitied  by  the 
Spider,  whereof  fome  kinds  are  of  a  very  venemous  Nature.  Fa¬ 
mine  by  Maggots,  which  deftroy  the  fruits  of  the  Earth.  And 
War  not  improperly  by  the  Fly ;  if  we  reft  in  the  phancy  of  Homir3 
who  compares  the  valiant  Grecian  nnto  a  Fly. 

Some  verity  it  may  alfo  have  in  it  felf,  as  truly  declaring  the  cor¬ 
rupts  e  conftitution  in  the  prefent  fap  and  nutrimental  juyee  of  the 
tree  ;  and  may  confequently  difeover  the  difpolition  of  that  year, 
according  to  the  plenty  or  kinds  of  thefe  productions.  For  if  the 
putrifying  juycesof  bodies,  bring  forth  plenty  of  Flies  and  Mag¬ 
gots,  they  give  teftimony  of  common  corruption,  and  declare  that 
the  Elements  are  full  of  the  feeds  of  putrifaftion ;  as  the  great  nuni- 
Abundance  cf  berof  Caterpillars,  Guats  and  ordinary  Infefts  do  alfo  declare.  If 

^’vS  may  the7  nin  imo  SPiders  die7  §lve  figns  of  higher  putrefaction',  as 
they  naturally  Plcnt7  of  Vipers  and  Scorpions  are  confeffed  to  do;  the  pucrefffti- 
-fsgnifie,  '  on,  as  plenty  Vipers  and  Scorpions  are  confeffed  to  do;  the  putre¬ 
fying  Materials  producing  Animals  of  higher  Mifchiefs,  according 
to  the  advance  and  higher  ftrain  of  corruption. 

2.  Whether  all  plants  have  feed,  were  more  eafily  determinable, 
if  we  could  conclude  concerning  Harts-tongue,  Fern  ,  the  Ca- 
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pillariesand  Tome  others.  But  whether  thofe  little  dufty  particles 
upon  the  lower  fide  of  die  leaves,  be  feeds  and  feminal  parts  j  or 
rather,  as  it  is  commonly  conceived,  excreniehtal  reparations  •  we 
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have  not  been  aole  to  determine  by  any  germination  or  univocal 
production  from  them.  Thus  much  we  obferve,  that  they  feem  to 
renew  year  y,  and  come  not  fully  out  till  the  plant  be  in  its  vigour  : 
'and  b7  the  \ie,P  of  Magnifying  Glafles  we  find  thefe  dufty  A  comes 
to  be  round  at  firft,  and  fully  reprefenting  feeds  j  out  of  which 
proceed  little  Mites  almoft  invifiblej  fo  that  fuch  as  are  old  Hand 
open,  as  being  emptied  of  fome  bodies  formerly  included  5  which 
though  difcernable  in  Harts-tongue,  is  more  notorioufiy  difcover- 

able  in  lome  difterencies  of  Brake  or  Fern, 

3.  Whether  the  fap  of  trees  runs  down  to  the  Roots  in  Winter. 
whereoy  they  become  naked  and  grow  not  5  or  whether  they  do 
not  ceal  e  to  draw  any  more,  and  referve  fo  much  as  fufficeth.  for  con- 
fervation,  is  not  a  point  indubitable.  For  we  obferve,  that  molt 
trees,  as  though  they  would  be  perpetually  green,  do  bud  at  the 
fall  ot  the  leaf  5  although  they  fprout  not  much  forward  untill  the 
Spring?  and  waimer  weather  approached),  and  many  trees  maintain 
then  lea\ es  <3.11  although  they  feeni  to  receive  very  filial 

advantage  in  their  growth.  But  that  the  fap  doth  powerfully  rife 
in  the  Spring, ,  to  repair  that  moifture  whereby  they  barely  fub- 
fifted  in  the  fVi/itcr-,  and  alfo  to  put  the  plant  in  capacity  of  fructi¬ 
fication,  he  that  hath  beheld  how  many  gallons  of  water  may  in. 

afmall  time  be  drawn  from  a  birch-tree  in  the  Spring. .  hath  {lender 
reafon  to  doubt. 

4 •  Thar  Camphire  01  Eunuch ates,  begets  in  Men  an  impotency  un¬ 
to  venery,  obfervation  will  hardly  confirm ;  and  we  have  found  it  to 
fail  in  Cocks  and  Hens,  though  given  for  many  dales  ;  which  was 
a  more  favourable  triad  then  that  of  Scaliger ,  when  he  cave  it  un- 
to  a  Bitch  that  was  proud.  F or  the  inftanc  mrgefcence  is  not  to  be 
taken  off,  but  by  Medicines  of  higher  Natures  j  and  with  any  cer¬ 
tainty  but  one  way  that  wc  know  y  which  fiotwithftanding,  by  fup- 
prefling  that  natural  evacuation,  may  incline  unto  Madneft,  if  taken 

5.  In  the  Hiftory  of  Prodigies  we  meet  with  many  '{Bowers  of 
Wheat ;  h.ow  true  or  probable,  -'  we  have  not  room  ’to  debate.  On- ' 
ly  thus  much  we /hall  not  omit  to  inform  ;  That  what  was  this  year 
founa  in  many  places,  and  almoft  preached  for  Wheat  rained  from 
the  clouds  5  was  but  the  feed' of  Ivy-berries,  which  fomewhat  re¬ 
present  it  ;  and  though  it  were  found  in  Steeples  and  high  places, 
might  be  conveighed  thither,  or  Muted  out  by  birds  :  for  mail’ 
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difeafe  it  cureth,  was  the  wiih  of  Par  ace  I  fur.  A  way  more  likely  to 
multiply  Empericks  then  Herbalifts;  yet  what  is  pra&ifedby  many 
is  advantagious  unto  neither  j  that  is,  relinquishing  their  proper 
appellations,  to  re-baptize  them  by  the  name  of  Saints,  Apoftles,  pa. 
triarchy  and  Martyrs  j  to  call  this  the  herb  of  John ,  that  of  Peter 
this  of  James  or  Jofeph ,  that  of  Marj  or  Barbara.  For  hereby  appre» 
henfions  are  made  additional  unto  their  proper  Natures ;  whereon 
fuperftitious  pra’ftifes  enfue-5  and  dories  are  framed  accordingly  t0 
make  good  their  foundations:.  ■  yjj 

7.  We  cannot  omit  to  declare  the  grofs  miftake  of  many  in  the 
Nominal  apprehenfion  of  plants  ;  to  inftance  but  in  few.  An  herb 
there  is  commonly  called  Betonica  Pauly  ,  or  Pauls  Betony  ;  hereof 
the  people  have  fome  conceit  in  reference  to  St.  Paul-,  whereas  in¬ 
deed  that  name  is  derived  from  Paulus  JEgineta ,  an  ancient  Phyfi- 
tian  of  JEgina3  and  is  no  more  then  Speed-well,  or  FlueUew.  The  like 
expectations  are  raifed  from  Herb  a  FrinitatPr,  which  notwit  hftand- 
ing  obtaineth  that  name  from  the  figure  of  its  leaves,  and  is  one 
kind  of  Liverwort  or  Hepatic*.  I11  Milium  Solis ,  the  Epithete  of 
the  Sun  hath  enlarged  its  opinion  j  which  hath  indeed  no  re¬ 
ference  thereunto ,  it  being  no  more  then Lithofpermon ,  or  Grm- 
mefoe  rather  Milium  Sober,  which,  as  Serapion  from  Aben  Juliet  hath 
taught  us,  becaiife  it  grew  plentifully  in  the  Mountains  of  Soler, 
received  that  appellation.  I11  Jews-ears  fomething  is  conceived 
extraordinary  from  the  Name,  which  is  in  propriety  but  Furngus 
famine  inns,  or  an  excretcenee  about  the  Roots  of  Elder,  and  concern1' 

ZZ  ufed  (o?  fth  no“he  Nation  of  th^  3ews’  but  Judas  Ifcariot, upon  a  conceit,he 

fore  throjts  hanSed  on  t!l:s  tree  ;  and  is  become  a  famous  Medicine  in  Quinfies, 

fore  Threats,  and  ftrangulations  ever  lince.  And  fo  are  they  de¬ 
ceived  in  the  name  of  Horfe-Raddifh,  Horfe-Mint ,  Bull-infh  ,  and 
many  more  :  conceiving  therein  fome  prenominal  confideration ; 
w '  *  r _  ed  that  expreflion  is  but  a  Grecifm  ;  by  the  prefix  of 

Hippos  and  Bous, that  is,Hoi  fe  and  Bull,intendiug  no  more  then  °reat. 
According  whereto  the  great  dock  is  called  Hippollapathum  and  he 
that  calls  tlie  Hoiie  of  Alexander^  Great-head,  expreffeth  the  fame 
which  the  Greekj  do  in  Bucephalus.  1 

8.  Laftly,  Many  things  are  delivered  and  believed  of  other 

plants,  wherein  at  lead  we  cannot  but  fufpend.  That  there  is  pro¬ 
perty  in  Bafil  to  prorogate  Scorpions,  and  that  by  the  fmell  there¬ 
of  they  are  bred  in  the  brains  of  men,  is  much  advanced  by  Hollerr 
m ,  who  found  this  infeCt  m  the  brains  of  a  man  that  delighted 
much  mlusfmell.  Wherein  behde  that  we  find  no  way  to  con- 
join  the  effeft  unto  the  eaufe  adigned*  herein  the  Moderns 
fpeak  but  timeroufly  ,  and  fome  of  the  Ancients  quite  com 
trarily.  For  according  unto  Oribafm ,  Phyfitian  unto  Jr 
ran  r  l  he  Africans  0  Men  beft  experienced,  ill  poifonS  ,  a.lirui, 
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vvhofover  hath  eaten  Baft/,  although  he  be  flung  with  a  Scorpion, 
fliall  feel  no  pain  thereby  ;  wire  i  is  a  very  different  effect,  and 
rather  antidotally  deftroying,  then  feminally  promoting  its  produ¬ 
ction. 

That  the  leaves  of  Cataputia  or  fpurge  being  plucked  upward  or 
downward  rcfpeftively  perform  their  operations  by  Purge  or  Vomit, 
as  fome  have  written,  and  old  wives  Hill  do  preach,  is  a  ftrange  con¬ 
ceit,  afcribjng  unto  plants  poimonal  operations,  and  after  the  mea¬ 
ner  of  the  Loadilone  j  upon  the  Pole  whereof  if  a  knife  be  drawn 
from  the  handle  unto  the  point,  it  will  take  tip  a  Needle ;  but  if 
drawn  again  from  the  point  to  the  handle,  it  will  attract  it  no  more. 

That  Cucumbers  are  no  commendable  fruits,  that  being  very  wa- 
terifh,  they  fill  the  veins  with  crude  and  windy  feroffties  ;  that  con¬ 
taining  little  fait  or  Spirit,  they  may  alfodebiliate  the  vital  acidity, 
and  fermental  faculty  of  the  ftomack,  we  readily  concede.  But  that 
they  Should  be  fo  cold,  as  to  be  almoft  poifon  by  that  quality,  it  will 
be  hard  to  allow,without  the  contradiction  of  Galen". who  accounteth  -n^'is 
them  cold  but  in  the  fecond  degree,  and  in  that  ClaSfis  have  mod  mta  SmbuCi" 
Phylitians  placed  them. 

That  Elder-berries  are  poifon,  as  we  are  taught  by  tradition,  ex¬ 
perience  will  unteach  us.  And  befide  the  promifes  of  BlochwitmJ-he 
healthful  eifeCts  thereof  daily  obferved  will  conviCt  ns. 

That  an  Ivy  Cup  will  feperate  wine  from  water, if  rilled  with  both, 
the  wine  foaking  through,  but  the  water  dill  remaining,  as  after  Pli¬ 
ny  many  have  averred,  we  know  not  how  to  affirm ;  who  making  trial 
thereof,found both  the  liquors  to  foak  indidinCtly  through  the  bowl. 

That  fheep  do  often  get  the  Rot,  by  feeding  in  boggy  grounds 
where  Ros-folis  groweth,  feems  beyond  difpute.  -That  this  herb  is 
the  caufe  thereof,Shepherds  affirm  and  deny,  whether  it  hath  a  cor¬ 
dial  vertue  by  fudden  refeCfion,  fenfible  experiment  doth  hardly 
confirm,  but  that  it  may  have  a  Balfamical  and  refumptive  Vertue, 
whereby  it  becomes  a  good  Medicine  in  Catarrhs  and  Confumptive 
difpofitions,  praftife  and  Reafon  conclude.  That  the  lentous  drops 
upon  it  are  not  extraneous,and  rather  an  exudation  from  it  felf,  then 
a  rorid  concretion  from  without  :  beiide  other  grounds,  we  have 
reafon  to  conceive  ;  for  having  kept  the  Roots  moift  and  earthed  in 
clofe  chambers,  they  have,  though  in  leffer  plenty,  fent  out  thefe 
drops  as  before. 

T  hat  Flos  Affricanus  is  poifon,  and  deftroieth  dogs,  in  two  expe¬ 
riments  we  have  not  found.  • 

.  That  Yew  and  the  berries  thereof  are  harmlefs,  we  know. 

That  a  Snake  will  not  endure  the  /hade  of  an  Affi,  we  can  deny.  Lib.  r  obfer- 
Nor  is  it  inconfiderable  what  is  affirmed  by  Bel'onius ;  for  if  his  a  Her-  vat. 
tion  be  true,  04 r  appreheniion  is  oftentimes  wide  in  ordinary 
fimples,  and  in  common  ufe  we  miftake  one  for  another.  .  We  know 

not.  • 
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not  the  true  Thyme  ;  the  Savory  in  our  Gardens  is  not  that  con  * 
mended  of  old;  and  that  kind  of  Hyfop  the  Ancients  ufed,  is u  N 
known  unto  us,  who  make  great  ufe  of  another.  J  n' 

We  omit  to  recite  the  many  Vertues,  and  endlefs  faculties  a* 

-  fcribed  unto  Plants,  which  fometime  occur  in  grave  and  ferious  Au! 
thors ;  and  we  fhall  make  a  bad  tranfa&ion  for  truth  to  concede 
verity  in  half.  To  reckon  up  all,  it  were  imployment  for  Arch  ml 
des3  who  undertook  to  write  the  number  of  the  Sands.  Swarms 

of  others  there  are,  fome  whereof  our  future  endea  vours’ntaydif 

cover;  common  reafon  I  hope  will  fave  us  a  labour  in  many- 
Whole  abfurdites  hand  naked  unto  every  eye;  Ei'rors  not  able  to  de¬ 
ceive  the  Embleme  of  Juftice,  and  need  no  Argm  to  defcry  them. 
Herein  there  finely  wants  expurgatory  animadvertions,  whereby 
we  might  ftrike  out  great  numbers  of  hidden  qualities;  and  ha¬ 
ving  once  a  ferious  and  conceded  lift,  we  might  with  more  encou¬ 
ragement  and  fafety,  attempt  their  Reafons. 
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CHAP.  I. 


Of  the  Elephant . . 


2  3  <5 


HE  firft  fiball  be  of  the  Elephant ;  whereof  there  ge- 
9wJ/l  Idls^  nerally  pafleth  an  opinion  it  hath  no  joynts;  and 

*  Biis  abfurdity  is  feconded  with  another  ,  that  being 
unable  to  lie  down  ,  it  fleepeth  againft  a  Tree;  which- 
the  Hunters  obferving,  do  faw  alinoft  afunder ;  where- 
|  .  on  the  beaft  relying,  by  the  fall  of  the  Tree  :  fills  alfo  . 

I  down  it  felf ,  and  is  able  to  rife  no  more.  Which  conceit  is  not  the 
daughter  of  later  times,  but  an  old  and  gray-headed  error,  even  in 
the  dayes  of  Ariflotleyzs  hedelivereth  in  his  book,  de  incejfu  anima- 
liunt ,  and  Hands  fucceffively  related  by  feveral  other  Authors  :  by 
Diodorus  Siculus,  Straboy  Ambrofey  Caffiodorcy  Solinuiy  and  many  more. 

:  Now  herein  me  thinks  men  much  forget  theinfelves  ,  not  well  con- 
-  ndering  the  abfurdity  of  fuch  aflertions. 

|  For  firft,  they  affiim  it  hath  no  joynt,  and  yet  concede  it  walks 
ana  moves  about ;  whereby  they  conceive  there  may  be  a  progreffi- 

on  or  advancement  made  in  Motion  without  inflexion  of  parts.  How  Pr?' 
|Now  all 1  progreihon  or  Animal  locomotion  being  (as  Arifiotle  teach- 

dPei  °}  nied  tra&u  &  pulfu ;  that  is,  by  drawing  on,  or  impelling  mals. 
forward  Lome  part  which  was  before  in  ftation,  or  at  quiet ;  where 
ithere  are  no  joynts  or  flexures ,  neither  can  there  be  thefe  attions. 

And  tins  ts  true  ,  not  onely  in  Quadrupedes ,  Volatilsand  Fifties, . 

ich  have  dtftmft  and  prominent  Organs  of  Motion,  Legs,  Wings, 
and  t  ins;  but  in  fuch  alfo  as  perform  their  progreffion  by  the  T runk, 
las  Serpents,  Worms  and  Leeches.  Whereof  though  feme  want  bones, 

[and  all  extended  articulations,  yet  have  they  arthritical  Ana- 
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logics;  and  by  the  Motion  of  fibrous  and  Mufculous  parts,  areablc  j 
Jcynt-like  to  make  progreflion.  Which  to  conceive  in  bodies  inflexible  ,  and  *  1 
pam.  without  all  protruflon  of  parts ,  .were  to  expett  a  Race  from  j 

Hercules  his  pillars  ;  or  hope  to  behold  the  effe&s  of  Or-  j 

phots  his  Harp;  when  trees  found  joynts ,  and  danced  after  his  j 

Mufick.-  {  •  \  lijf 

Again,  While  men  conceive  they  never  lie  down  ,  and  enjoy  not  j 
the  pofition  of  reft  ,  ordained  unto  all  pedeftrions  Animals,  hereby 
they  imagine  (what  reafon  cannot  conceive  ,  that  an  animal  of  the 
vafteft  dimenfion  and  longeft  duration,  fhould  live  in  a  continual 
motion,  without  that  alternity  and  viciflitude  of  reft  whereby  all  j 
others  continue;  andyetmuft  thus  much  come  to  pafs,  if  we  opini- 
Evtcnfivc  or  on  they  lie  not  down  and  enjoy  no  deeumbence  at  all.  For  fta- 

donWhat0?  tIon 's  properly  no  reft ,  but  one  kind  of  motion  ,  relating  unto  I 
1  ‘  that  which  Phyfitians  (  from  Galen )  do  name  extenlive  or  to-  I 

nical ;  that  is,  anextenfionof  the  mufcles  or  organs  of  motion  main-  I 
taining  the  body  at  length  or  in  its  proper  figure.  Wherein  al-  I 
though  itfeemto  be  unmoved,  it  is  not  without  all  motion ;  for 
in  this  polition  the  mufcles  are  feufibly  extended  ,  and  labour  to  I 
fupport  the  body ;  which  permitted  unto  its  proper  gravity,  would 
fnddenly  fublide  and  fall  unto  the  earth  ,  as.it  happeneth  in  deep,  I 
difeafes  and  death.  From  which  occult  afti on  and  invi/ible  mo-  ■ 
tion  of  the  mufcles  inflation  (as  Galen  declareth  )  proceed  more 
offenlive  latitudes  then  from  ambulation.  And  therefore  the  ty¬ 
ranny  offome  have  tormented  men  ,  with  long  and  enforced  fta-  ! 
tion  ;  and  though  Ixion  and  Sifiplw  which  alwayes  moved,  do  feem  •,  J 
to  have  the  hardeft  meafure  ;  yet  was  not  Titius  favoured  ,  that  lay  IP 
extended  tipon  Caucasus  ;  and  ‘T'antolas  buffered  fomewhat  more 
then  thirft,  that  flood  perpetually  in  hell.  Thus  Mercurials  in  his  || 
Gymnafticks  juftly  makes  ftanding  one  kind  of  exercife  ;  and  Galen  (j 
when  we  lie  down,  commends  unto  us  middle  figures;  that  is,  r.oc  j  ’ 
to  lie  direftly ,  or  at  length,  but  fomewhat  infle&ed,  that  the’muf-  I 
cles  may  be  at  reft;  for  inch  as  he  termeth  Hypololemaioi  orfi-  I 
gures  of  excefs,  either  fhrinking  up  or  ftretching  out ,  are  weari-  I 
dome  politions,  and  fuch  as  perturb  the  quiet  of  thofe  parts.  Now  I 
various  parts  do  varioufly  difcover  thefe  indolent  and  quiet  poll-  I 
tions,  dome  in  right  lines,  as  the  wafts;  fome  at  right  angles,  I 
as  the  cubit  :  others  at  oblique  angles,  as  the  fingers  and°rhe  I 
knees  :  all  refting  lacistied  in  poftures  of  moderation,  I 
and  none  enduring  the  extremity  of  flexure  or  extenli-  I 
on.  ■ 

Moreover  men  herein  do  ftrangely  forget  the  obvious  rela-  1 
tions  of  hiftory,  affirming  they  have  no  joynts,  whereas  they  daily  I 
read  of  feveral  aftions  which  are  not  ptrformable  without  them;  I 
They  forget  what  is  delivered  by  X jpbilim,  an  l  alfo  by  Sttetoni^s  I 
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*  and  Common  Errors, 

Galba3  that  Elephants  have  been  inftruAed  to  walk  on  ropes,  in 
publike  fhews  before  the  people.  Which  is  not  e afily  performed  by 
man  ;  and  requireth  not  only  a  broad  foot,  but  a  pliable  flexure 
of  joints,  and  commandible  difpofure  of  all  parts  of  progrellion. 

They  pafs  by  that  memorable  place  in  Curtins,  concerning  the  Ele¬ 
phant  of  King  Porus3  Indus  qui  Elephantem  regebat3  defeendere  eunt 
ratus,  more  folito  proewnbere  juftt  in  genua ,  c<eteri  quoque  (  ita  e- 
nim  infiituti  erant")  demfere  corpora  in  terram.  They  remember  ' 
not  the  exprefllon  of  Oforius3  when  he  fpeaks  of  the  Elephant 
prefented  to  Leo  the  tenth,  Pontificem  ter  genibus  flexis,  &  demif-  Vt  r  hut.  kP** 
fo  corporis  habitu  venerabundus  [alutavit.  But  above  all ,  they Emanutiis' 
call  not  to  mind  that  memorable  {hew  of  Germ  aniens ,  wherein 
twelve  Elephants  danced  unto  the  found  of  mufick  ;  and  after 
laid  them  down  in  the  tridiniums ,  or  places  of  feftival  Recum¬ 
bency. 

They  forget  the  Etimologie  of  the  knee,  approved  by  fome  Gram¬ 
marians.  They  difturb  the  polition  of  the  young  ones  in  the  Womb  : ' 
which  upon  extenlion  of  legs  is  not  cafily  conceivable ;  and  contrary 
unto  the  general  contrivance  of  nature.  Nor  do  they  confider 
the  impoflible  exclufion  thereof,  upon  extenlion  and  rigour  of 
the  legs.  .  r 

Laftly,  They  forget  or  confult  not  experience ;  whereof  not 
many  years  part,  we  have  had  the  advantage  in  England,  by  an 
Elephant  Ihewn  in  many  parts  thereof;  not  only  in  the  pofture 
of  {landing,  but  kneeling  and  lying  down.  Whereby  although 
the  opinion  at  prefent  be  well  fupprefled,  yet  from  fome  firings 
of  tradition,  and  fruitfull  recurrence  of  error,  it  is  not  impro¬ 
bable,  it  may  revive  in  the  next  generation  again.  This  being 
not  the  firft  that  hath  been  feen  in  England;  for  (  beiides  fome 
other  fince  )  as  Polidcre  Virgil  related),  Lewis  the  French  King 
fent  one  to  Henry  the  third ;  and  Emanuel  of  Portugal  another  ' 
to  Leo  the  tenth  into  Italy ;  where  notwithftanding  the  error  is  ftill 
alive  and  epidemical,  as  with  us. 

The  hint  and  ground  of  this  opinion  might  be  the  grofs  and 
fomewhat  Cylindrical!  compofure  of  the  legs,  the  equality  and 
lefs  perceptible  difpofure  of  the  joints,  efpecially  in  the -former  legs 
of  this  Animal ;  they  apearing  when  he  ftandeth,  like  pillars  of 
flelh,  without  any  evidence  of  articulation.  The  different  fle¬ 
xure  and  order  of  the  joints  might  alfo  countenance  the  fame  ; 
being  not  difpofed  in  the  Elephant,  as  they  are  in  other  qua- 
drupedes,  but  carry  a  nearer  conformity  into  thofeof  man;  that 
is,  the  bought  of  the  fore-legs,  not  direftly  backward,  but  la¬ 
terally  and  fomewhat  inward;  but  the  hough  or fuffraginous fle*. 
xure  behinde  rather  outward.  Somewhat  different  unco  many 
other  quadrupedes,  asHorfes,  Camels,  Deer,  Sheep  and  Dogs ;  for 
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their  fore-legs  bend  like  our  legs,  and  their  hinder  legs  like  our 
arms,  when  we  move  them  to  our  fhoulders.  But  quadrupedes 
oviparous,  as  Frogs,  Lizards,  Crocadiles,  have  their  joynts  and 
motive  flexures  more  analogoully  framed  unto  ours:  and  fome  a- 
mong  viviparous ,  that  is,  fuch  thereof  as  can  bring  their  fore¬ 
feet  and  meat  therein  unto  their  mouths ,  as  molt  can  do  that 
have  the  clavicles  or  coller-bones :  whereby  their  breafts  are 
broader,  and  their  fhoulders  more  a  funder ,  as  the  Ape,  the 
Monkey  ,  the  Squirrel  and  fome  others.  If  therefore  any  ihall 
affirm  the  joynts  of  Elephants  are  differently  framed  from  molt  of 
ether  quadrupedes,  and  more  obfeurely  and  grofly  almoft  then 
any,  he  doth  herein  no  injury  unto  truth.  But  if  a  ditto  fecun~ 
dim  quid  ad  dittunt  fimpliciter ,  he  affirmeth  alfo  they  have  no 
articulations  at  all,  lie  incurs  the  controuhnent  of  reafon,  and  can¬ 
not  avoid  the  contadiftion  alfo  of  fenfe.  ,  * 

As  for  the  manner  of  their  venation,  if  we  confult  hiftorical  ex¬ 
perience,  we  lliall  find  it  be  othenvife  then  as  is  commonly  pre¬ 
fumed,  by  fawing  an1  ay  of  trees.  The  accounts  whereof  are  to 
be  feen  at  large,  in  Johannes ,  Hugo3  Edwardus  Lopez3  Garcias  ab  kor - 
to3Cadamj(Jiits3  and many  more.  '  r  !i; 

Ocher  concernments  there  are  of  the  Elephant,  which  might 
admit  of  difeourfe  :  and  if  we  fhonld  queftion  the  teeth  of  Ele¬ 
phants,  that  is ,  whether  they  be  properly  fo  termed,  or  might 
rather  be  called  horns  :  it  were  no  new  enquiry  of  mine,  but 
a  paradox  as  old  as  0p[  ianus.  Whether  as  Pliny  and  divers  Ilnce 
affirm,  that  Elephants  are  terrified,  and  make  away  upon  the  grunt¬ 
ing  of  fwine,  Garcias  ab  Horto  may  decide,  who  affirmeth  upon 
experience,  they  enter  their  flails,  and  live  promifeuoufly  in  the 
woods  of  Malavar.  That  the  fituation  of  the  genitals  is  averfe, 
and  their  copulation  like  that  of  Camels,  as  Pli  ny  hath  alfo  deli¬ 
vered,  is  not  to  be  received  ■,  for  we  have  beheld  that  partin  a 
different  pofidon  j  and  their  coition  is  made  by  fuperfaliency,  like 
that  of  horfes ;  as  we  are  informed  by  fome  who  have  beheld  them 
in  that  aft.  That  fome  Elephants  have  not  only  written  whole 
fentences,  as  JElian  ocularly  teftifieth ,  but  have  alfo  fpoken,  as 
Oppianus  delivereth,  and  Chrijtopherus  a  Cofla  particularly  relateth; 
although  it  found  like  that  of  Achilles  Horfe  in  Homer 3  we  do  not 
concei  ve  impoilible.  Nor  belide  the  affinity  of  reafon  in  this  Ani¬ 
mal  any  fuch  intollerable  incapacity  in  the  organs  of  divers  qua- 
drupedes,  whereby  they  might  not  be  taught  to  fpeak ,  or  be¬ 
come  imitators  of  fpeech  like  birds.  Strange  it  is  how  the  cu- 
riofity  of  men  that  have  been  aftive  in  the  inftruftion  of  beads, 
have  never  fallen  upon  this  artifice ;  and  among  thofc,  many  pa¬ 
radoxical  and  unheard  of  imitations,  ihould  not  attempt  to 
make  one  fpeak.  The  Serpent  that  fpake  unto  Ere ,  the  Dogs 
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and  Cats  that  ufually  fpeak  unto  Witches  might  afford  fome  en¬ 
couragement.  And  lince  a  broad  and  thick  chops  are  required  in 
biids  that  fpeak  j  fince  lips  and  teeth  are  alfo  organs  of  fpecch  ; 
from  thefe  there  is  alfo  an  advantage  in  quadrupedes;  and  a  pro¬ 
ximity  of  reafon  in  Elephants  and  Apes  above  them  all.  Since 
alfo  an  Echo  will  fpeak  without  any  mouth  at  all  articulately 
returning  the  voice  of  man,  by  only  ordering  the  vocal  fpirit  in 
concave  and  hollow  places  ;  whether  die  mufculoas  and  motive 
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parts  about  the  hollow  mouth es  of  beads,  may  not  difpofe  the 

palfing  fpirit  into  fome  articulate  notes ,  feems  a  querie  of  no 
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THE  fecond  Affertion,  that  an  horfe  hath  no  gall,  is  very 
general,  nor  only  lwallowed  by  the  people  and  common  Far¬ 
riers,  but  alfo  received  by  good  Veterinarians ,  and  fome  who 
have  laudably  difcourfed  upon  Horfes.  It  feemeth  alfo  very  an-  y£Uf  im\ars 
cicnt  ;  for  it  is  plainly  fet  down  by  Atijlotle ,  an  horfe  and  ail  0r  Farriery. ‘  ' 


,  folidungulous  or  whole  hoofed  animals  have  no  gall;  and  the 
fame  is  alfo  delivered  by  P/inv ;  which  notwithftending  we  finde 


11  repugnant  unto  experience  and  reafon.  For  firft,  it  calls  in  que- 
,  4  ifionthe  providence  or  wife  providon  of  nature  ;  who  not  abouu- 
ding-in  fuperfluities ,  is  neither  deficient  in  neceflities.  Wher  ein 
neverthelefs  there  would  be  amain  defeft,  and  her  improviiiou 
4nif  juflly  accufable  ;  if  fuch  a  feeding  Animal,  and  fo  fubjeft  unto 

J.  Jf/\  i  y4  <  To  /I  r an  C. ,  /-\  ^  t  «  /M  t  r*  «  /Vin  _ _ _  _  C 


no 


-difeafes  from. bilious  catifes,  fhould  want  a  proper  conveyance  for 
cholerr ;  or  have  no  other  receptacle  for  that  humour,  then  the 
veins;'  and  general  mafs  of  blood. 


■-  (y 


j:  It  is  again  controulable  by  experience  ;  for  we  have  made  fome 

-J  Search  and  enquiry  herein  ;  encouraged  by  Abfyrtm  a  Greek  Au- 

*  thor,  in  the  time  of  Cenliantine-,  who  in  his  Hippiatrics,  obfcure- 

ly  alfigneth  the  gall  a  place  in  the  liver  ;  but  more  efpecially  by 
r  4-U*,  n _ u ^  u:„  a  .  .  •  7  r  ^  x  .  . 


Carlo  Ru ini  the  Bononian ,  who  ill  his  Anatomia  del  Cavah,  hath  MlAiC'lM 
"  ]  more  plainly  deferibed  it,  and  in  a  manner  as  I  found  it.  For  cViam‘ 

jjl  "  -  *  ...  .  .  .  *i;- 


in  the  particicular  enquiry  into  that  part,  in  the  concave  or  fi- 
!.  Hlous  part  of  the  liver,  whereabout  the  gall  is  ttfually  feated  in 


,  quadrupedes,  I  difeover  an  hollow,  long  and  membranous  fub- 
$!j  iiance,  of  a  pale  coulour  without,  and  lined  with  cnoler  and  gall 
if  Jfvitiim  ;  which  part  is  by  branches  diffufed  into  the  lobes  and 
feveral  parcels  of  the  liver;  from  whence  receiving  the  liery  fu- 
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perfluity,  or  cholerick  remainder,  upon  the  fecond  conco&ion  and 
the  general  mafs  of  blood  ;  by  a  manifeft  and  open  palTagc  it  con- 
veyeth  it  into  the  duodenum  or  upper  gut,  thence  intro  the  lower 
bowels  ;  which  is  the  manner  of  its  derivation  in  man  and  other 
animals.  And  therefore  although  there  be  no  eminent  and  cir¬ 
cular  follicle ,  no  round  bag  or  vehicle  which  long  contain¬ 
ed  this  humour  :  yet  is  there  a  manifeft  receptacle  and  p*f- 
fage  of  choler  from  the  liver  into  the  guts :  which  being  not  f0 
(hut  up,  or  at  leaft  not  fo  long  detained,  as  it  is  in  other  ani¬ 
mals  :  procures  that  frequent  excretion,  and  occasions  the  Horfe 
to  dung  more  often  then  many  other,  which  conhdering  the  plenti¬ 
ful!  feeding  the  largenefs  of  the  guts,  and  their  various  circum¬ 
volution,  was  prudently  contrived  by  providence  in  this  animal. 
For  choler  is  the  naturall  glifter,  or  one  excretion  whereby  na¬ 
ture  excluded  another  5  which  descending  daily  into  the  bowels, 
Choler  the  extimulates  thofe  parts,  and  excites  them  unto  expulfion.  And 
ratural  glifter.  therefore  when  this  humour  abounded  or  corrupted,  there  fuc- 

ceeds  oft-times  a  cholerica  paftio  that  is,  a  fudden  and  vehement 
Purgacion  upward  and  downward:  and  when  the  pallage of  gall 
becomes  qbftru&ed,  the  body  grows  coftive,  and  the  excrements 
of  the  belly  white  •>  as  it  happened  oft-times  in  the  jaundice. 

If  any  therefore  affirm  an  Horfe  had  no  gall,  that  is,  no  re¬ 
ceptacle,  or  part  ordained  for  the  reparation  of  choler,  or  not 
that  humour  at  all  >  he  hath  both  fenfe  and  reafon  tooppofe  him. 
But  if  he  faith  it  hath  no  bladder  of  Gall,  and  fuch  as  is  ob- 
ferved  in  many  other  Animals,  we  (hall  oppofe  our  fenfe  if  we 
gainfay  him.  Thus  mull  Arijlotle  be  made  out  when  he  demeth 
this  part ;  by  this  diftin&ion  we  may  relieve  "Pliny  of  a  contra- 
di&ion;  who  in  one  place  affirming  an  Horfe  hath  no  gall,  deli¬ 
vered  yet  in  another,  that  the  gall  of  an  Horfe  was  accounted 
Ptkft.  »  poifon  ;  and  therefore  at  the  facrifices  of  Horfes  in  Rome ,  it  was 

unlaw full  for  the  F lumen  to  touch  it.  But  with  more  difficulty, 
or  hardly  at  all  is  that  reconcileable  which  is  delivered  by  our 
Country-man ,  and  received  Veterinarian ;  whofe  words  in  his 
Mafter-piece,  and  Chapter  of  difeafes  from  the  Gall,  are  fome- 
what  too  ftrift,  and  fcarce  admit  a  Reconciliation.  The  fallacy 
therefore  of  this  conceit  is  not  unlike  the  former ;  A  dido  ft' 
cundum  quid  ad  dictum  fimphciter.  Becaufe  they  have  not  a  blad¬ 
der  of  gall,  like  thofe  we  ufuaily  obferve  in  others,  they  have 
no  gall  at  all.  Which  is  a  Paralogifm  not  admittible  ;  a  fallacy 
dat  dwells  not  in  a  cloud,  and  needs  not  the  Sun  to  fcatter  it. 
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Of  the  Dove. 

THe  third  aflertion  is  fojnewhat  like  the  fecond,  that  a  E'ove 
or  Pigeon  hath  no  gall ;  which  is  affirmed  from  very  great 
Antiquity  •>  for  as  Pterins  obfervech  from  this  confide  ration  the 
Egyptians  did  make  it  the  Hieroglyphick  of  Meeknefs.  It  hath  been 
averred  by  many  holy  Writers  :  commonly  delivered  by  P  eft  tilers 
and  Commentators  ■,  who  from  the  frequent  mention  of  the  Dove 
in  the  Canticles ,  the  precept  of  our  Saviour,  to  be  wile  as  Ser¬ 
pents,  and  innocent  as  Doves :  and  efpecially  the  appearance  of 
the  Holy  Ghoft  in  the fimilitude  of  this  Animal:  have  taken  oc- 
calion  to  fet  down  many  affie&ions  of  the  Dove,  and  what  doth 
moll  commend  it,  is,  that  it  hath  no  gall.  And  hereof  have  made 
ufe  not  onely  Minor  Divines ,  but  Cyprian,  Aujtin ,  Ifidore ,  Be  da, 

Rvpertus,  Janfenius ,  and  many  more. 

Whereto  notwithftanding  we  know  not  how  to  a  (Tent, it  being  re¬ 
pugnant  unto  the  Authority  and  politive  determination  of  an¬ 
cient  Philofophy.  The  affirmative  of  Ariftotle  in  his  hiftory  of 
Animals  is  very  plain  ,  Fel  aliis  ventri ,  aliis  inteftino  jungitur  : 

Some  have  the  gal!  adjoyned  to  the  guts,  as  the  Crow  the  Swallow, 
the  Sparrow  and  the  Dove }  the  fame  is  alfo  atcefted  by  Pliny, 
and  not  without  fome  paffion  by  Galen ,  who  in  his  book  de  Atra 
bile  accounts  him  ridiculous  that  denies  it. 

jt  is  not  agreeable  to  the  conftitution  of  this  Animal,  nor  can 
we  fo  reafonably  conceive  there  wants  a  Gall :  -that  is  the  hot 
and  fiery  humour  in  a  body  fo  hot  of  temper ;  which  Flegni  or 
Melancholly  could  not  effeft.  Now  of  what  complexion  it  is, 

Julius  Alexandrians  declareth,  when  he  affirmeth  that  fome  upon  Snlnbrium  3 
the  ufe  thereof,  have  fallen  into  Feavers  and  Qninfies.  The  tem¬ 
per  of  their  Dung  and  inteftinai  Excretions  do  alfo  confirm  the 
fame  ;  which  Topically  applyed  become  a  Phtnigmus  or  Rubify¬ 
ing  Medecine  \  and  are  of  fuch  fiery  parts,  that  as  we  read  in 
Galen,  they  have  of  themfelves  conceived  fire,  aud  burnt  a  houfe 
about  them.  And  therefore  when  in  the  famine  of  Samaria 
(  wherein  the  fourth  part  of  a  Gab  of  Pigeons  Dung  was  fold 
for  five  pieces  of  lilver  , )  it  is  delivered  by  Jofephus ,  that  men 
made  ufe  hereof  inftead  of  common  fait >  although  the  expositi¬ 
on  feem  ftrange,  it  is  more  probable  then  many  other,  for 
that  it  eontaineth  very  much  fait  5  as  beiide  the  effects  befoie 
exprefled,  is  defcernable  by  tafte,  and  the  earth  of  Columbaries 

or  Dovehoufes,  fo  much  deiired  in  the  artifice  of  falc-peter.  An 
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to  fpcak  generally,  the  excrement  of  birds  which  want  bothblad* 
tier  and  kidnies,  hath  more  of  fak  and  acrimony,  then  that  of 
other  animals,  who  befuie  the  guts  have  alfo  thofe  conveyance . 


foL 

poi 


■  whereas  in  thefe,  the  fait  and  Iixivated  ferocity  with  fome 
rtion  of  cholei ,  is  divided  between  the  guts  and  bladder  it  re. 

1  •  |  V  <  1  •  If  W  f  /"*•  a  3  * 


mains  undevided  in  birds;  and  hath  but  afingle  defeent,  by  the 
guts,  with  che  exclulions  of  the  belly.  Now  if  becaufe  the  Dove 
is  qf  a  nnide  and  gentle  nature,  we  cannot  conceive  it  ffiould  be 
of  an  hoc  temper  ;  our  apprehenfions  are  noc  diftinft  in  the  mea- 
fare  of  conftitutions,  and  the  feveral  parts  which  evidence  fuch 
conditions.  For  the  Irafcible  paftions  do  follow  the  temper  of  the 
heart,  but  the  concupifcible  diftraftions  the  oralis  of  the  liver. 
Now  many  have  hot  livers,  which  have  but  cool  and  temperate 
hearts;  and  this  was  probably  the  temper  of  Paris-,  a  contrary 
conftknticn  to  that  of  Ajax ;  and  both  but  fhort  of  Medea,  who 
feemed  to  exceed  in  either.  "  ;  m 

Laftly,  it  is  repugnant  to  experience;  fore  Anatomical  enqui* 
ry  difeovereth  in  them  a  gall  :  and  that  according  to  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  Arifiotle ,  nor  annexed  unto  the  diver,  but  adheriiw 
unto  the  guts  :■  nor  is  the  humour  contained  in  fmaller  veins^ 
orobfeurer  cap  illations,  but  in  a  vefcicle  or  little  bladder,' though 
fome  affirm  it  hath  no  bag  at  all.  And  therefore  the  Hie- 
roglyphick  of  the  Egyptians,  though  allowable  in?thefenfe, 
is  weak  in  the  foundation  :  who  expr  effing  meeknefs  and  lenity 
by  the  portra&  of  a  Dove  with  a  tail  erefted,  affirmed  it  had  no 
gal!  in  the  inward  parts  ,  but  only  in  the  ,  rump,  and  as  it  were 
out  of  the  body.  And  •therefore  if  they  conceived  their  ^ods 
Were  pleafed*%ith  the  facrihce  of  this  animal,  as  being  without 
gall ,  the  ancient  heathens  were  furely  miftaken  in  the  reafoil, 
and  in  the  very  oblation.  Whereas  in  the  holocauft  or  burnt 
offering  of  Mojes,  the  gall  was  caft -away :  for  as  Ben  Maimonxw- 
ftruftetb,  the  inwards  whereto  the  gall  adhereth  Were  taken  out 
with  the  crop,  according  unto  the  Law  :  Which -the  Pried  did 
not  burn,  but  caft  unto  the  tdj%  that  is,  behind  ins  back"  and 
read!  eft  place  to  be  carried  out  of  the  Sanftuary.  And  if  they  alfo 
conceived  f  that  for  this  reafon,  they  were  the  birds  of  Venus,  and 
wanting  the  fuiious  and  difcordmg  part,  were  more  acceptable 
unto  the  Deity  of  Love  .  they  furely  added  unto  -the  conceit  • 
which  was  at  firft  venereal  :  and  in  this  anirnal  may  be  fufficient- 
ly  made  out  from  that  conception.  ■> 

The  ground  of  this  conceit  \s  partly  like  the  former;  the  ob- 
fciue  fituation  of  tee  gab,  snet  out  of  the  liver,  Wercin  it  is  coin-  • 
nionly  enquired.  But  this  is  a  very  injuft  illation,  not  well  eon* 
fi deiing  with,  what  variety ‘this  part  is  feated-iii  birds.  I* 
fome  bo  h  at  the  ftomack  and  liver,  as  in  the  Gstpriceos  ;  rd 
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Come  at  the  liver  onely  ,  as  in  Cocks,  Turkeys  and  Phefiantsj  in 
others  at  the  guts  and  Liver ,  aS  in  Hawks  and  Kites,  in  Come  at  the 
guts  alone,  as  Crows,  Doves ,  and  many  more.  And  thefe  perhaps 
may  take  up  all  the  wayes  of  litnation,  not  onely  in  birds,  butalfo 
other  animals-,  for  what  is  faid  of  the  Anchovy,  that  anfwerable  un- 
to  its  name,it  carrieth  the  gall  in  the  head,  is  further  to  be  enquired. 

And  though  the  difcoloured  particles  in  the  skin  of  an  Heron  ,  be 
commonly  termed  Galls ,  yet  is  not  this  animal  deficient  in  that 
part,  but  containeth  it  in  the  Liver.  And  thus  when  it  is  conceived 
that  the  eyes  of  Toli.ts  were  cured  by  the  gall  of  the  fiffi  Callyoni- 
mus  ,  or  Scorfm  marinw ,  commended  to  that  effeft  by  Diofcorides ; 
although  that  part  were  not  in  the  Liver-,  yet  there  werenoreafon 
to  doubt  that  probability.  And  whatfoever  animal  it  was,  it  may 
be  received  without  exception,  when  its  delivered,  die  niarriecl 
couple  as  a  teftimony  of  future  concord ,  did  caft  the  gall  ‘of  the  fa- 
critice  behind  the  Altar. 

A  drift  and  literal  acception  of  a  loofe  and  tropical  expreffion 
4  was  a  fecond  ground  hereof.  For  while  fome  affirmed  it  had  no 
i  gall ,  intending  onely  thereby  no  evidence  of  anger  or  fury ;  others 
Utr^  have  couftrued  it  anatomically, and  denied  that  part  at  all.  By  which 
!tl(  j  illatioji  we  may  infer,  and  that  from  facred  Text,  a  Pigeon  hath  no 
tick  heart  ’  according  to  that  expreffion,  FaCrn  efl  Ephraim  fiirtit  Colnmha  Hofta  7. 
,,'fedutfa  non  habeas  Cor .  And  fo  from  the  letter  of  Scripture  we  may 
,7  conclude  it  is  no  mild  j  but  a  fiery  and  furious  animal,  according  to 
m  that  of  Jeremy ,  Facia  efi  terra  in  defolationem  a  facie  ir*  Columb* :  Cap.  n. 
and  again ,  Revert  amur  ad  terram  nativitatis  riofirx  a  facie \ladii  Cc~  Caf- 4*. 
limb*.  Where  notwithftanding  the  Dove  is  hot  literally  intended} 
but  thereby  are  implyed  the  Babylonians  ,  whofe  Queen  Semiram  is 
was  called  by  that  name  5  and  whofe  fucceffors  did  bear  the  Dove 
in  their  llandard.  So  is  it  proverbially  faid  ,  Formic*  fua  bills  inelf 
habet  &  mn fcafplenem-,  whereas  ,  we  know  Philophy  denieth  thefe 
[[pi  parts,  nor  hath  Anatomy  difcovered  them  in  infetts. 
ufT  If  therefore  any  affirm  a  Pigeon  hath  no  gall,  implying  no  more 
.^thereby  then  the  lenity  of  this  animal,  we  ffiall  not  controvert  his 
.^affirmation.  Thus  may  we  make  out  the  affections  of  ancient  Wri- 
ters,  and  fafely  receive  the  expreifions  of  Divines  and  worthy  Fa¬ 
thers.  But  if  by  a  tranfition  fromRhetorick  toLogick  ,  he  ffiall 
[  rf^'°ntenc^ s  no  part  or  humour  j  he  committeth.  ait 

open  fallacy ,  and  fuch  as  was  probably  fir  ft  committed  concerning 
d  Spanijh  Mares  }  whofe  fwiftnefs  tropically  exprdfed  from  their  ge¬ 
neration  by  the  wind}  might  after  be  g roily  taken,  and  a  real  truth 
"1  ®  conceived  in  that  conception. 
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CHAP.  IV. 


Of  the  Bever. 


* 


^Hat  a  Bever  to  efcape  the  Hunter,  bites  of  his  tefticles  or 
ftones,  is  aTenent  very  ancient;  and  hath  had  thereby  ad- 


lojmes  of  vantage  of  propagation.  For  the  fame  we  find  in  the  Hiero- 
what  antiqui- glyph icks  of  the  Egyptians  in  the  Apologue  otJEfop,  an  Author 
tj.  of  great  Antiquity, who  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  Perfian  Monar¬ 

chy,  and  in  the  time  of  Cyrus  ;  the  fame  is  touched  by  Arijlotle  in 
his  Ethicks,  but  ferioufly  delivered  by  ALlian,  Pliny,  and  Solinus ; 
with  the  fame  we  meet  with  in  Juvenall ,  who  by  an  handfome 
and  Metricail  expreiliou  more  welcomly  engrafts  it  in  our  juni¬ 
or  Memories 


- 

imitatus  Caftora*  qui  fe 
Eunuchum  ipfe  facit *  cupiens  evadere  damno 
Tefticulorunt 5  adeo  medic&tum  intcl li git  inguen? 


'  j  '  .  *  ■  •  ;  J 

it  hath  been  propagated  by  Emblems ;  and  fome  have  been  fo 
bad  Grammarians, 'as  to  be  deceived  by  the  Name,  deriving 
Cajior  a  Cafirando ;  whereas,  the  proper  Latine  word  is  Fiber , 
and  Caftor  but  borrowed  from  the  Greek,  fo  called  quafi  yurmf, 
that  is.  Animal  ventricofum,  from  his  fwaggy  and  prominent  belly. 

Herein  therefore  to  fpeake  compendionfly,  we  firft  prefume 
to  affirm,  that  from  a  ftrift  enquiry,  we  cannot  maintain  the  e* 
vulfion  or  biting  off  any  parts ;  and  this  is  declarable  fromthe 
beft  and  moft  profeffed  Writers  :  for  though  fome  have  made 
ufe  hereof  in  a  Moral  or  Tropical  way,  yet  have  the  profeffed 
Difcourfers  by  lilence  defected,  or  by  experience  rejected  this  affer- 
tion.  Thus  was  it  in  ancient  times  difeovered,  and  experimental¬ 
ly  refuted  by  one  Sejlius  a  Phyfitian,  as  it  Hands  related  by  Pli¬ 
ny  i  by  Viofcorides,  who  plainly  affirms  that  this  tradition  is  falfe; 
by  the  difeoveries  of  Modern  Authors,  who  have  exprefly  dif- 
courfed  hereon,  as  Aldrovandus ,  Mathiolus ,  Gefnerus ,  Belloniur, 
b yOlaus  Magnus,  Peter  Martyr  and  others;  who  have  deferibed 
the  manner  of  their  Venations  in  America  ;  they  generally  omit¬ 
ting  this  way  of  their  efcape,  and  have  delivered  feverall  other,  by 
which  they  are  daily  taken.. 

The  originall  of  the  conceit  was  probably  Hieroglyphical  5 
which  after  became  Mythological  unto  the  Greeks,  and  fofet  down 
by  JEfop  ;  and  by  procefs  of  tradition,  Hole  into  a  total  verity,  which 
was  but  partially  true,  that  is  in  its  covert  fenfe  and  Morality.  Now 
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why  they  placed  this  invention  upon  the  Bever  (befide  the  Medi- 
call  and  Merchantable  commodity  of  Cafhreunt ,  or  parts  conceived 
to  be  bitten  away^)  might  be  the  fagacity  and  wifdom  of  that  Ani¬ 
mal;  which  from  the  works  it  performs,  and  efpecially  its  Arti¬ 
fice  in  building  is  very  ftrange  ;  and  fin  ely  not  to  be  matched  by 
any  other.  Omitted  by  Plutarch  de  fo/ertia  animaliunt,  but  might 
have  much  advantaged  the  drift  of  that  Difcourfe. 

If  therefore  any  affirm  a  wife  man  ffiould  demean  himfelf  like  the 
Bever,  who  to  efcape  with  his  life,  contemneth  the  lofs  of  his  geni¬ 
tals  ;  that  is,  in  cafe  of  extremity,  not  lfriftly  to  endeavour  the 
prefervation  of  all,  but  to  fit  down  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  greater 
good,  though  with  the  detriment  and  hazard  of  the  lefler ;  we  may 
hereby  apprehend  a  real  and  ufeful  Truth.  In  this  latitude  of  be¬ 
lief,  we  are  content  to  receive  the  Fable  of  Hippomanes,  who  re¬ 
deemed  his  life  with  the  Ioffe  of  a  Golden  ball ;  and  whether  true 
or  falfe,  we  rejeft  not  the  Tragedy  of  Abfjrtus ,  and  the  difperfion 
of  his  members  by  Medea ,  to  perplex  the  purfuit  of  her  Father. 
But  if  lie  ffiall  pofitively  affirm  this  aft,  and  cannot  believe  the 
Moral,  unlefs  he  alfo  credit  the  fable  ;  he  is  furely  greedy  of  de- 
’  lufion,  and  will  hardly  avoid  deception  in  theories  of  this  Nature. 
The  error  therefore  and  Alogy  in  this  opinion,  is  worfe  then 
in  the  laft ;  that  is  not  to  receive  figures  for  realities,  but  ex- 
peft  a  verity  in  Apologues;  and  believe,  as  ferious  affirmations, 
confeffed  and  ftudied  Fables. 

Again,  if  this  were  true,  and  that  the  Bever  in  chafe  makes  fome 
divuliion  of  parts,  as  that  which  we  call  Cafloreum  ;  yet  are  not 
I  the  fame  to  be  termed  Tefticles  or  ftones  ;  for  thefe  Cods  or 
Follicles  are  found  in  both  Sexes,  though  fomewhat  more  pro¬ 
tuberant  in  the  Male,  There  is  hereto  no  derivation  of  the  fe- 
minal  parts,  nor  any  p adage  from  hence  ,  unto  the  Veffels  of 
Ejaculation :  fome  perforations  only  in  the  part  it  felf,  through 
which  the  humour  included  doth  exudate  :  as  may  be  obferved 
in  fuch  as  are  freffi,  and  not  much  dried  with  age.  And  laftly, 
The  Tefticles  properly  fo  called,  are  of  a  lefier  Magnitude,  and 
feated  inwardly  upon  the  loins :  and  therefore  it  were  not  only 
a  fruirlefs  attempt,  but  impollible  aft,  to  Eunuchate  or  caftrate 
themfelves  :  and  might  be  an  hazardous  praftife  of  Arc  ,  if  at 
all  attempted  by  others. 

Now  all  this  is  confirmed  from  the  experimental  reftimony  of 
five  very  memorable  Authors  :  Belloniuf ,  Gefnerus ,  Am  at  us  y  Ronde- 
*  l etius ,  and  Mathiolus  :  who  receiving  the  hint  hereof  from  Ron- 
deletius  in  the  Anatomy  of  two  Bevers  ,  did  finde  all  true  that 
had  been  delivered  by  him,  whofe  words  are  thefe  in  his  learn¬ 
ed  Book  de  pifcibus  :  Fibri  in  inguinibns  gent i ho s  tmtores  habenty 
'  uirinque  unicuni ,  ovi  Anferini  magnitudine ,  inter  hos  efi  mentv.ht  ‘ 
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in  maribuf ,  in  fornink  pudendum  ,  hi  tumor  es  tejles  non  fUnt  r  j 
ji.lliculi  inembranu  c anted i ,  in  quorum  medio  finguli  funt  meatus 
qaibus  exudat  liquor  pinguts  &  cerofus ,  quern  ipfe  C after  f£pe  adm0[ 
-to  ore  l ambit  &  ex '(git ,  poftea  veluti  oleo  ,  corpork  partes  oblinit' 
Has  turn  ores  tejles  non  eJJ'e  hinc  maxime  colli  git  ur^  quod  ab  ill k  nujjl 
ejl  ad  mentulam  via  neque  dudus  quo  humor  in  mentu.U  meatum  de- 
rivet  nr  ,  &  for  as  emittatur  ;  praterea  quod  tejles  intus  reperiuntur 
eofdem  tumor es^Mofcho  airmail  inejfe  puto ,  e  quibus  odorattm  Mu} 
pus  emanat.  Then  which  words  there  can  be  none  plainer,  nor 
more  evidently  di (cover  the  impropriety  of  this  appellation.  That 
which  is  included  in  the  cod  or  viiible  bag  about  the  groin,  be¬ 
ing  not  the  Tefticle,  or  any  fperniatical  part  j  but  rather  a  col¬ 
lection  of  fonie  fuperfluous  matter  deflowing  from  the  body,  e*. 
fpecially  the  parts  of  nutrition  as  unto  their  proper  emumftories ; 
and  as  it  doth  in  musk  and  Civet  cats  ,  though  in  a  differ¬ 
ent  and  oftenJive  odour ;  proceeding  partly  from  its  food,  that 
being  efpecially  fiih ;  whereof  this  humour  may  be  a  garous  ex¬ 
cretion  and  olidous  Reparation.  ...  .  , 

Moft  therefore  of  the  Moderns  before  Rondeletius ,  and  all  the 
Ancients  excepting  S ejl, us  ,  have  jnifunderftood  this  part ,  con¬ 
ceiving  Cajtoreum  the  Tefticles  of  the  Bever;  as  Diofcorides,  Ga- 
telly  Au.gineta,  JEtius  3  and  others  have  pleafed  to  name  it.  The 
Egyptians  alio  railed  in  the  ground  of  their  Hieroglyphick,  when 
t.K.y  expielled  the  puniflimenc  of  adultery  by  the  Bever  depri¬ 
ving  himfelf  of  his  Tefticles;  which  was  amongft  them  the  pe¬ 
nalty  of  fuch.  incontinency.  Nor  is  JEtius  perhaps,  too  ftri&iy 
to  be  obferved,  when  he  preferibeth  the  ftones  of  the  Otter,  or 
Ri^t'i-dog  as  fuccedaneous  nnto  Cafloreum.  But  moft  inexcufable 
ot  all  is  Pliny ;  who  having  before  him  in  one  place  the  experi¬ 
ment  of  Seflim  againft  it ,  fets  down  in  another  ,  that  the  Be- 
vers  or  Pontus  bite  off  their  tefticles,  and  in  the  fame  place  af- 
iirmeth  the  like  of  the  Hyena.  Which  was  indeed  well  mined 
with  the  Bever,  as  having  alfo  a  bag  in  thofe  parts;  if  there¬ 
by  we  underhand  the  Hyena  odorata,  or  Civet  cat,  as  is  deli¬ 
vered  and  graphically  described  by  Cajlellus. 

f,ru,rLthf  rrd  °f  thiS  .miftakf  miSht  be  the  refemblance  and 
hiuauon  of  thefe  tumors  about  thofe  parts,  wherein  we  obferve 

tne  tefticles  m  other  animals.  Which  notwithftaiiding  is  no  well 

founded  illation;  for  the  tefticles  are  defined  by  their  oftice  and 

dT  bur"1 Tffed'  bjrpiace  or  htuation  ;  they  having  one  office  in 
all,  but  different  feats  111  many.  For  beiide  that  no  ferpent  or 

films  oviparous  have  any  ftones  at  all  ;  that  neither  biped  nor 

quadruped  oviparous  have  any  exteriorly ,  or  prominent  in  the 

groin ;  fome  alfo  that  are  viviparous  contain  thefe  part  within, 

as  bdide  this  animal,  the  Elephant,  and  the  Hed«e-ho" 
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If  any  therefore  fhall  term  thefe  tefticles,  intending  Metapho¬ 
rically  and  in  no  ftrift  acception ;  his  language  is  tolerable,  and 
offends  our  ears  no  more  then  the  Tropical  names  of  plants  : 
when  we  read  in  Herbals,  of  Dogs,  Fox,  and  Goat-ftones.  But 
if  he  infifteth  thereon,  and  maintained!  a  propriety  in  this  lan¬ 
guage  :  our  dilcourfe  hath  overthrown  his  affertion,  nor  will 
Logick  permit  his  illation  $  That  is,  from  things  alike,  to  con¬ 
clude  a  thing  the  fame;  and  from  an  accidental  convenience,  that 
is  a  iimilitude  in  place  or  figure,  to  infer  a  fpecifical  Congruity 
or  fubftantial  concurrence  in  nature. 
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Of  the  B  adger . 
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j;  *TpHat  a  Brock  or  Badger  hath  the  legs  of  one  fide  /hotter 


s  nju  |  •*.  then  of  the  other,  though  an  opinion  perhaps  not  very  an- 
J  cient,  is  yet  very  generall;  received  not  only  by  Theorifts  and 
'*  unexperienced  believers,  but  aflented  unto  by  moil  who  have  the 
opportunity  to  behold  and  hunt  them  daily.  Which  notwidi- 
ll¥  /landing  upon  enquiry  I  finde  repugnant  unto  the  three  Deter- 
fj  minators  of  truth.  Authority,  Senfe  and  Reafon.  For  firft,  Al~ 
*f  lertus  Magnus  fpeaks  dubioufly  confeifing  he  could  not  confirm 
"  the  verity  hereof  ;  but  Aldrovandus  plainly  affirmeth ,  there  can 
if  be  no  Rich  inequality  obferved.  And  for  my  own  part ,  upon 
i  indifferent  enquirie,  I  cannot  difeover  this  difference,  although 
the  regardible  fide  be  defined,  and  the  brevity  by  moll  imputed 
M  unto  the  left. 

Again,  It  feems  no  eafie  affront  unto  Reafon,  and  generally 


\i  I 


(|  repugnant  unto  the  courfe  of  Nature ;  for  if  we  furvey  the  to- 
tall  fet  of  Animals,  we  may  in  their  legs,  or  Organs  of  progreffion, 
obferve  an  equality  of  length,  and  parity  of  Numeration;  that 

a  n  4^  YT  A*  AV  S  t  ¥  T  4  H  j  1  ^  (■«  j-*.  j?  _  V  4  itT  /""• 
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is,  not  any  to  have  an  odd  leg,  or  the  fupporters  and  Movers  of  one 
fide  not  exactly  anfwered  by  the  other.  Although  the  hinder  may 


be  unequal  unto  the  fore  and  middle  legs  ,  as  in  Frogs,  Locufts 
•  and  Grafhoppers;  or  both  unto  the  middle ,  as  in  feme  Beetles 
'V  ana  Spiders,  as  is  determined  by  Ariftotle  de  incejfu  animaliunu  > 
§;  Perfect  and  viviparous  quadrupeds,  fo  handing  ill  their  poiition/ 
d  of  pronenefs,  that  the  oppofite  joynts  of  neighbour-legs  con-J 
i,f  ftft  in  the  fame  plane;  and  a  line  descending  from  their  Navel  in-’ 
if  terfeds  at  right  angles  the  axis  of  the  Earth,  It  happeneth  often 
I  confefs  that  a  Lobfter  hath  the  Chely  or  great  claw  of  one  fide 
longer  then  the  other ;  but  this  is  not  properly  their  leg,  but  a 
H  S  2  _  pare 
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part  of  apprehenfion ,  and  whereby  they  hold  or  feiz  upon  their 
prey  j  for  the  legs  and  proper  parts  of  progreffion  are  inverted  back¬ 
ward,  and  hand  in  a  poliyon  oppoiite  unto  thefe.  -  Ai 

Laftly,  The  Monftrofity  is  ill  contrived,  and  with  fome  difadvan- 
tage  ^  the  Ihortnefs  being  affixed  unto  the  legs  of  one  fide,  which 
might  have  been  more  tolerably  placed  upon  the  thwart  or  Dia- 
frem  the  ctofs  gOI1pal  Movers.  For  the  progreffion  of  quadrupeds  being  performed 
an6lc$*  j>er  piamtrunt,  that  is  the  crofs  legs  moving  or  refting  together, 

fo  that  two  are  alwayes  in  Motion,  and  two  in  ftation  at  the  fams 
time  s  the  brevity  had  been  more  tolerable  in  the  crofs  legs.  For 
then  the  motion  and  ftation  had  been  performed  by  equal  legs ; 
whereas  herein  they  are  both  performed  by  unequal!  Organs,  and 
the  imperfeftion becomes  difcoverable  at  every  hand. 
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Of  the  Bear. 


^'T'Hat  a  Bear  brings  forth  her  young  informous  and  unfhapen, 
which  fhe  fafnionech  after  by  licking  them  over,  '-is  an  opi¬ 
nion  not  only  vulgar,  and  common  with  us  at  prefent :  but  hath 
been  of  old  delivered  by  Ancient  Writers.  Upon  this  foundati¬ 
on  it  was  an  Hieroglyphick  with  the  JEgyptians  :  Arifiotle  (tews  to  ,1 
countenance  it  :  Solinus ,  Pliny  and  JElitin  dire £11  y  affirm  it,  and 
Ovid  fmoothiy  delivereth  it 

.  r  •  .  •  ^  '  V  „  % 

Nec  catulm  partu  quern  reddidit  urfa  recenti 
Sed  male  viva  caro  ejly  lambendo  mater  in  artus 
Ducit 0  &  in  formant  qualem  cup  it  ipfa  reduciu 

t  .  * 


•  Which  opinion  notwithftanding  is  not  only  repugnant  unto  the 
fenfe  of  every  one  that  fhall  enquire  into  it,  but  the  exadt  and 
deliberate  experiment  of  three  Authentick  Philofophers.  The  firft' 
of  Mathiolus  in  his  comment  on  Viofcorides ,  whofe  words  are  to 
this  effeft.  In  the  valley  of  Anama  about  Trent  ^  in  a  Bear  which* 
the  Hunters  eventerated  or  opened,  I  beheld  the  young  ones  with 
all  their  parts diftinft  :  and  not  without  fhape,  as  many  conceive: 
-giving  more  crenit  unto  Ariftotle  and  Pliny ,  then  experience  and 
jffieir  proper  fenfes.  Of  the  fame  afTurance  was  Julius  Scalige* 
in  his  exercitations,  Vrfam  fetus  informes  potius  ejkere3  qitam  p~ 
rere3  fi  verct  dicunt ,  quos  poflea  linBu  ejfingat :  §fnd  hujufee  fttb'dt 
author i bus  fidei  habendum  ex  kac  hijtorui  cogrtofces  j  In  nofiris  Alp  ‘ 
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bus  venator  es3  f jet  am  itrfam  cepere  ,  dijjepfa  ea  fetus  plane  for  mat  us  ini  us 
inventus  eft :  And  laftly,  Aldrovandus  who  from  the  teftimony  of  his 
own  eyes  aSirnieth  ,  that  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  Senate  of  Bononia-, 
there  was  preferved  in  a  Glafs  aCubdiflefted  out  of  a  Bear  per¬ 
fectly  formed,  and  compleat  in  every  Parf*  .  .  .  i 

It  is  moreover  injurious  unto  reafon  ,  and  much  impugneth  the 
courfe  and  providence  of  Nature,  to  conceive  a  birth  Ihouid  be  or¬ 
dained  before  there  is  a  formation.  For  the  conformation  of  parts  is 
neceflarily  required,  not  onely  unto  the  pre-requiiites  and  previous 
conditions  of  birth  ,  as  Motion  and  Animation  u  but  aifounto  the 
parturition  or  very  birth  it  felf  :  Wherein  not  onely  the  Dam,  but 
the  younglings  play  their  parts  •,  and  the  caufe  and  aft  ofexclufion 
proceedeth  from  them  both.  For  the  exclulion  of  Animals  is  not 
ineerly  pailive  like  that  of  Eggs  ,  nor  the  total  aftion  of  delivery  to 
be  imputed  unto  the  Mother  :  but  the  firft  attempt  begiuneth  from 
the  Infant  :  which  at  the  accomplifiied  period  attempted!  to 
change  his  Manfion  :  and  ftrugling  to  come  forth  ,  dilace- 
rates  and  breaks  thofe  parts  which  retrained  him  be¬ 
fore.  <  • 

Belide  (what  few  take  notice  of)  Men  hereby  do  in  an  high  mea- 
fure  viiifie  the  works  of  God,  imputing  that  unto  the  tongue  of  a 
Beaft,  which  is  theftrangeft  Artifice  in  ail  the  aftsof  Nature:  that is  thcTlauix  the 
the  formation  of  the  Infant  in  the  Womb:  not  onely  in  Mankind,  admirable  * 
but  all  viviparous  Animals.  Wherein  the  plaftick  or  forma-  work  of  Na¬ 
tive  faculty  ,  from  matter  appearing  Homogeneous,  and  of  a  limila-  turc. 
ry  fubftance,  erefteth  Bones,  Membranes,  Veins  and  Arteries  :  and 
out  of  theie  contriveth  every  part  in  number  ,  place  and  figure,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  law  of  its  fpecies.  Which  is  fo  far  from  being 
fafhioned  by  any  outward  agent ,  that  once  omitted  or  perverted 
by  a  flip  of  the  inward  Thidias ,  it  is  not  reducible  by  any  other 
whatsoever.  And  therefore  Mire  me  plafmaverunt  manus  tue3  though 
it  originally  refpefted  the  generation  of  man  ,  yet  is  it  applia- 
ble  unto  that  of  other  Animals;  who  entring  the  Womb  in 
diftinft  and  Ample  materials,  return  with  diftinftion  of  parts, 
and  the  perfeft  breath  of  life.  He  that  (hall  coniider  thefe 
alterations  without,  muft  needs  conceive  there  have  beenftrange 
operations  within;  which  to  behold  it,  were  a  fpeftacle  almoft 
worth  ones  being ;  a  fight  beyond  all ;  except  that  man  had 
been  created  firft ,  and  might  have  feen  the  fhevv  of  five  dayes 
after. 

Now  as  the  opinion  is  repugnant  both  unto  fenfe  and  Reafon ,  lo 
hath  it  probably  been  occafioned  from  fome  flight  ground  in  ei¬ 
ther.  Thus  in  regard  the  Cub  comes  forth  involved  in  the  Choi  i- 
on,  a  thick  and  tough  Membrane  obfcuring  the  formation  ,  and 
which  the  Dam  doth  after  bite  and  tear  afunder  ;  the  beholden4 
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at  firft  fight  conceives  it  a  rude  and  informous  lump  of  flefh,  and  ini. 
putes  the  enfuing  ffiape  unco  ine  Mouthing  of  the  Dam  5  which  ad. 
dech  nothing  thereunto  ,  but  onely  drawsthe  curtain  ,  and  takes 
away  that  vail  which  concealed  the  piece  before.  And  thus  have 
fome  endeavoured  to  enforce  the  fame  from  reafon  ;  that  is  the 
fimail  and  flender  time  of  the  Bears  geftation  ,  or  going  with  her 
young:  which  lafting  but  few  dayes  (a  Month  fome  fay)  the  exclufi. 
on  becomes  precipitous.,  and  the  young  ones  confequently  infor- 
nious;  according  to  that  of  Solium ,  irigefimm  dies  uterum  liber  at  urfc 
unde  evenit  utprxcipitata  facunditas  informes  creet  partus.  But  this 
will  overthrow  the  general  Method  ofNature,in  the  works  of  gene¬ 
ration.  For  therein  the  conformation  is  not  onely  antecedent, 
but  proportional  unco  the  exclusion  ;  and  if  the  period  of  the  birth 
befhort,  the  term  of  confirmation  will  be  as  fudden  alfo.  There 
may  I  confefs  from  this  narrow  time  of  geftation  enftle  a  Minority 
or  fmalnefs  in  the  exclufion  ;  but  this  however  inferreth  no  infor- 
mity,  and  it  ftill  receiveth  the  Name  of  a  natural  and  legitimate 
birth;  whereas  if  we  affirm  a  total  informity,  it  cannot  admit  fo 
forward  a  term  as  an  Abortment ;  for  that  fuppofeth  confirmation. 
So  we  muft  call  this  conftant  and  intended  aft  of  .  Nature,  a  flip  or 
effluxion,  that  is  an  exclufion  before  conformation  :  before  the  birth 
can  bear  the  name  of  the  Parent ,  or  be  fo  much  as  properly  called 
an  Embrjon. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

Of  the  Bafilisk. 
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y  opinions  are  paflant  concerning  the  Bafilisk  or  little  King 
of  Serpents,  commonly  called  the  Cockatrice  :  fome  affirming, 
others  denying  ,  moil  doubting  the  relations  made  hereof.  What 
therefore  in  thefe  incertainties  we  may  more  furely  determine :  that 
fuchan  Animal  there  is,  if  we  evade  not  the  teftimony  of  Scripture, 

s>  we  camipt  fafely  deny.  So  is  it  faid,  Pfalm  91, 
Super  ajpidem  &  Bafih fount  umbulabis^hereyn  the  vulgar  Tranflation 
1  etaineth  vthe  Word  of  the  Septtiagint  uling  in  other  places  the 
Latine  expi ellion  Regulusy  as  Proverbs  23.  Mordebit  ut  colubeVy&  faut 
Regulus  venenct  diffundet  3  and.  Jeremy  8.  Ecce  ego  mitt  am  vobis  for~ 
pentes  Regulosy&c .  That  is,as  ours  tranflate  it^Behold  I  will  fend  Ser- 
pentSj  Cockatrices  among  you  which  will  not  be  charmed^  and  they 
lhall  bite  you.  And  as  for  humane  Authors  0  or  fuch  as 
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have  difcourfed  of  Animals,  or  Poifons,  it  is  to  be  found  almoft  in 
all :  in  Viofcondes  ,  Galen,  Winy,  Solium ,  Mian,  Mm,  Avicen, 
Ardoynus,  Grevmus ,  and  many  ni0re.  In  Ariftotle  I  confefs  we 
find  no  mention  thereof  but  Scaliger  in  his  Comment  and  e- 
numeration  of  Serpents,  hath  made  fupply  ;  and  in  his  Exer- 
citations  delivereth  that  a  Baiilisk  was  found  in  Rome,  inthedaies 
of  Leo  tne  fourth.  The  like  is  reported  by  Sigonitis',  and  fome 
are  fo  far  from  denying  one,  that  they  have  made  feveral  kinds 
thereof;  for  fuch  is  the  Catoblepas  of  Pliny,  conceived  by  fome  ; 
and  the  Dryinus  of  JEtiusby  others.  -  * 

But  althougn  we  deny  not  the  exiftenceof  the  Baiilisk,  yet  whe- 
ther  we  do  not  commonly  nuftakem  the  conception  hereof,  and  call 
that  a  Baiilisk  which  is  none  at  all,  is  furely  to  be  queftioned.  For 
certainly  that  vvhicii  from  tne  conceit  or  its  generation  vve  vulgar¬ 
ly  call  a  Cockatrice,  and  wherein  (  but  under  a  different  name  )  we 
intend  a  formal  Identity  and  adequate  conception  with  the  Baiilisk; 
is  not  the  Baiilisk  of  the  Ancients,  whereof  fuch  wonders  are  deli¬ 
vered.  For  this  of  ours  is  generally  defcribed  with  legs,  wings,  a 
ferpentine  and  winding  tail,  and  a  crift  or  comb  fome  what  like  a 
Cock.  But  the  Baliliks  of  elder  times  was  a  proper  kind  of  Serpent 
_  not  above  three  palms  long,  as  fome  account ;  and  differenced  from 
other  Serpents  by  advancing  his  head, and  fome  white  marks  or  coro¬ 
nary  fpots  upon  the  Crownjas  all  authentickWriters  have  delivered. 

Nor  is  this  Cockatrice  only  unlike  the  Baiilisk,  but  of  no  real 
fhape  in  nature  ;  and  rather  an  Hieroglyphical  phancy ,  to  ex- 
prefs  different  intentions,  fet  forth  in  different  falhions.  ’  Some¬ 
times  with  the  head  of  a  man,  fometimcs  with  the  head  of  an 
Hawk,  as  Pienus  hath  delivered  3  and  as  with  addition  ofle^s 
the  Heralds  and  Painters  Hill  defcribe  it.  Nor  was  it  only 
of  old  a  fymbollical  and  allowable  invention,  but  is  now  be¬ 
come  a  manual  contrivance  of  Art,  and  artificial  impofture  3 
whereof  belides  others ,  Scaliger  hath  taken  notice :  Bafi/ifci 


-  - ? - notice  .  joajmjci 

|  iormam  mentixi  Junt  vulgo  Gallinaceo  fimilem  ,  &  pe  dibits  binis  ; 
,1  Heave  enim  abfimiles  funtc<eteris  Cerfentibus ,  nifi  macula  mj„n 
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neqve  enim  abfimiles  funt  ceteris  ferpentibvs,  nifi  macula  quafiin  Venice 
j .  Candida,  unde  illi  nomen  Regiunt  3  that  is,  men  commonly  counter- 
1  feit  the  form  of  a  Baiilisk,  with  another  like  a  Cock,  and  with  two 
I  feet ;  whereas  they  differ  not  from  other  Serpents,  but  in  a  white 
\  fpeck  upon  their  crown.  Now  although  in  fome  manner  it  mHit 
1  be  counterfeited  in  Indian  Cocks,  and  flying  Serpents;  yet  is 
>  it  commonly  contrived  out  of  the  skins  of  Thornbacks,  Scaitsor 
frj  Maids,  as  Aldrovand hath  obferved  3  and  aifo  graphically  defcribed  Bv  wav  of 
f  in  his  excellent  book  of  fifties. 

Nor  is  only  the  exiftency  ofthis  animal  confiderable,  but  many 
t  things  delivered  thereof,  particularly  its  poyfon  and  its  generation. 

I  Concerning  the  firft.  accordinpr  to  Hip  rlrt/Vri'HP  nf  flip  A  ncicnfc  men 
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i  Concerning  die  firft,  according  to  the  doftrine  of  the  Ancients,  men 
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ftill  affirm,  that  it  killethaca  diftance,  that  it  poifonethby  the  eye, 
and  by  priority  of  vifton.  Now  that  deliterious  it  may  be  atforne 
diftance  and  diftruCtive  without  corporal  contraction,  what  uncer¬ 
tainty  foever  there  be  in  the  effeCt,  there  is  no  high  improbability 
in  the  relation.  For  if  plagues  or  peftilentiai  Atonies  have  been  com 
veyed  in  the  air  from  different  Regions;ifmen  at  a  diftance  have  in¬ 
fected  each  other  jif  the  fhadows  of  feme  trees  be  noxioiisftf  Torpedoes 
deliver  their  opium  at  a  diftance,  and  ftupifte  beyond  themfelves ;  we 
cannot  reafonably  deny,  that  (  befide  our  grofs  and  reftrained  poi- 
ions  requiring  contiguity  unto  their  aftions  )  there  may  proceed 
from  fubti Her  feeds,  more  agile  emanations  ;  which  contemn  thofe 
Laws,  and  invade  at  diftance  unexpected. 

That  this  venenation  fhooteth  from  the  eye,  and  that  this  way 
a  Bafilisk  may  empoifon,  although  thus  much  be  not  agreed 
upon  by  Authors,  fome  imputing  it  unto  the  breath,  others 
Effluxion  of  unto  the  bite,  it  is  not  a  thing  impolfible.  For  eyes  receive  of- 
corpoirca  Pe*  fenlive  impreftlons,  from  their  objeCts,  and  may  have  influences 
'  ’  deftruCtive  to  each  other.  For  thevifible  fpecies  of  things  ftrick 

not  our  fenfes  immaterially  ;  but  ftreaming  in  corporal  raies, 
do  carry  with  them  the  qualities  of  the  objeCt  from  whence 
they  flow,  and  the  medium  through  which  they  pafs.  Thus 
through  a  green  or  red  glafs  all  things  we  behold  appear  of  the  fame 
colours  5  thus  fore  eyes  affeCt  thofe  which  are  found;  and  themfelves 
alfo  by  reflection ;  as  will  happen  to;  an  finflanied  eye  that  beholds 


How  the  Bafi 
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it  felf  long  in  a  glafs  5  thus  is  fafeination  made  out;  and  thus 


alfo  it  is  not  impollible,  what  is  affirmed  of  this  animal  ;  the 
vifible  rales  of  their  eies  carrying  forth  the  fubtileft  portion  of 
their  potion;  which  received  by  the  eye  of  man,  or  beaft,  in- 
feCteth  ftrft  the  brain,  and  is  from  thence  communicated  unto  the 
heart.  But  laftiy.  That  this  deftiuCtiou  fhould  be  the  effeCt  of  the 
ftrft  beholder,  or  depend  upon  priority  of  afpeCtion,  is  a  point  not 
cahly  to'ne  granted  3  and  very  hardly  to  be  made  out  upon  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Arifiotle ,  Alkazen ,  Viullos  and  others;  who  hold  that 
light  is  made  by  reception,  and  not  by  extramiftion ;  by  receiv¬ 
ing  t  lie  raies  of  the  objeCt  into  the  eye,  and  not  by  fendiim  any  out 
I  ot  htieby  altnongh  he  behold  a  man  firft,  the  Bafilisk  fhould  rather, 
be  deluoyed,  in  regard  he  ftrft  receiveth  the  raies  of  his  An¬ 
tipathy,  and  yenemous  emiilions  which  objectively  move  his 
fersfe;  but  how  powerfull  foever  his  own  poifon  be,  it  invadeth 
not  the  lenfe  or  man,  in  regard  he  beholdeth  him  not.  And 
thei  efoi  e  this  conceit  was  probably  begot  by  fuch  as  held  the  opini¬ 
on  Oi  ligntby  extramillion;  as  did  Pithagorusy  Plato-0  Empedocles , 
H ip pu, thus y  Galen>  Mucrohius ,  Proclus ,  Simplicius ,  with  moftofthe 
/\ in  nuts,  and  is  the  poftulatc  of  Euclide  in  his  Opticks;  but  110W 
hftkiendy  convicted  from  obfervations  of  the  dark  chamber. 

’  '  ;  As 
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As  for  the  generation  of  rhe  Balilisk,  that  it  pi  oceedetji  from 
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a  Cocks  egg  hatched  .under  a  Toad  or  Serpent,- it  is  a  conceit  J^gcnei-ati- 
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as  monftrous  as  the  brood  it  felf.  For  if  we  (hould  grant  that  cocks-egg. 
Cocks  growing  old, and  unable  for  emiffion,amafs  within  themfelves 
Tome  feminal  matter,  which  may  after  conglobate  into  the  form  of 
an  egg,  yet  will  this  fubilance  be  unfruitful  1.  As  wanting  one  prin¬ 
ciple  of  generation,  .and  a  comixture  of  the  feed  of  both  (exes, 
which  is  required  unto  production,  as  may  be  obferved  in  the 
e^^s  of  Hens  not  trodden  $  and  as  we  have  made  trial  in  fome  . 
which  are  termed  Cocks  eggs.  lc  is  not  indeed  impolfible  that 
front  the  fperrn  of  a  Cock,  Hen,  or  other  animal  being  once  in  pu-  Ovum 
trefccnce,  either  front  incubation,  or  otherwife,,  fome  generation  ***?.  . 

may  enfue  j  not  umvocaUnd  of  the  fame  fpecies,  but  fome  imp.er-  ^  a  yg”  liulc 
fe£t  or  monftrous  production  ;  even  as  in  the  body  of  man  front  pu-Jane. 
ti  id  humours ;  and  peculiar  waies  of  coruption  5  there  have  fucceed- 
ed  fhangeand  unfeconded  Stapes  of  worntsjwhereof  we  have  beheld 
fome  our  felves,  and  read  ot  others  in  medical  obfervations. '  And 
fo  may  llrange  and  venemous  Serpents  be  feveral  waies  engendered-, 
but  that  this  generation  (hould  be  regular, and  alway  produce  a  Ba- ; 
lilisk,  is  beyond  our  affirmation,  and  we  have  good  reafou  to  doubt.  t 
Again,  It  is  unreafonable  to  afcribe  the  equivocacy  of  this 
foint  unto  the  hatching  of  a  Toad,  or  imagine  that  diverfifies  the . 
production.  For  Incubation  alters. not  the  fpecies j  nor  if  we 
obferve  it,  fo  much  as  concurs  either  to  the -Tex  or  colour  : 
as  appears  in  the  eggs  of  Ducks  or  Partridges  hatched  under  a  Hen  : 
there  being  required  unto  their  exciuhon,  only  a  gentle  -and  con¬ 
tinued  heat :  and  thay  not  particular  or  coapried  unto  the Tfte- 
cies,  or  parent.  So  have  I  known  the  feed  of  Silk-worms  hatch¬ 
ed  on  the  bodies  of  women  :  and  Tlinj  reports,  that  Livia  the 
wife  of  JvgiiftiH  hatched  an  egg  in  her  bofoilie.  Ivor  is  only  an 
animal  hear  required  hereto,  but  an  elemental  and  avtiiicial  warmth 
willfuffiee  :  for  asDjddorty deliyerech,  the /Egyptians  wemwontto 
hatch  their^eggs  in  ovens,  and  many  eye-witneifes  confirm  that 
piaftice  unto  this  day.  And  therefore  this  generation  of  the 
Bafilisk,  feems  like  that  of  C after  and  Helena :  he  that  can 
credit  the  one  may  eafily  believe  the  other:  that  is,  that  thefe  two 
were  hatched  out  of  the  egg, which  Japter  in  the  form  of  a  fwgn,be» 
gat  on  his  Milt  res  Left  a..  ■ 

The  occasion  of  this  conceit  might  be  an  /Egyptian  tradition 
concerning  rhe  bird  Ibis :  which  after  became  transferred  unto 
Cocks.  For  an  opinion  it  was  of  that  Nation,  that  Ibis  feed¬ 
ing  upon  Serpents,  that  venemous  food  fo  inquiivated  their  o- 
vall  conceptions,  or  eggs  within  their  bodies,  that  they  lonre- 
times  came  forth  in  Serpentine  (rapes  5  and  therefore  they  alwaies 
brake  their  eggc,  nor  would  they  endure  the  bird  to  fit  upon  them. 
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But  how  caufelcfs  their  fear  was  herein,  the  daily  incubation  of 
Ducks PeahertS',  and  many  other  teftifie;  and  the  ftork  might 
have  informed  them 3  which  bird  they  honoured  and  cheriflied 
to  deftroy  their  Serpents.  * 

That  which  much  promoted  it,  was  a  mifapprehenfion  in  holy 
Scripture  upon  the  Latine  tranflation  in  Efayji.  Ova  aftidum  n- 
■permit ,  &  telvs  Araneartim  texuerunt}  qui  comedent  de  ovis  eoruvt 
morietnr ,  &  quod  confotmn  eft  crumpet  in  Regultm.  From  whence 
notwithftanding  ,  beiide  the  generation  of  Serpents  from  eggs, 
there  can  be  nothing  concluded  5  and  what  kinde  of  Serpents  are 
meant,  not  eafie  to  be  determined 3  for  tranflations  are  very  dif- 
ferentt-T remell'm  rendring  the  Afp  Hamorrhous,  and  the  Regu- 
lns  or  Bal'd  is  k  a  Viper,  and  our  tranflation 'for  the  Afp  fets  down 
a  Cockatrice  in  the  text,  and  an  Adder  in  the  margin. 

Another  place  of  Efdy  doth  alfo  feeni  to  countenance  it,  Chap. 
14.  Ne  Uteris  f  h  i  lift  da  quoniam  dirninuta  eft  virga  percujjbris ,  tui} 
de  rad  ice  enint  colubri  egredietnr  Regains ,  &  fe»:en  ejus  abforbens 
valuer e-m  5  which  ours  fomewhat  favourably  rendereth  ;  Out  of 
the  Serpents  Root  (hall  come  forth  a  Cockatrice,  and  his  fruit 
fhall  be  a  fiery  flying  Serpent.  But  Tremellius ,  e  radice  Serpent  is 
prodit  HtmdrrhbuS)  &  ft  u  crus  Hilts  phefter  volant  j  wherein  the  words 
are  different,  but  the  fetife  is  flill  the  fame  5  for  therein  are  fi¬ 
guratively  intended  Vzziab  and  Ezechias  ;  for  though  the  Phili- 
ftines  had  efcaped  the  minor  Serpent  Vzziab ,  yet  from  his  flock, 
a  fiercer  Snake  fhould  arife,  that  would  more  terribly  fling  them, 
and  that  was  E&echias.  -  ■'  i  ': 

•  But  the  greateft  promotion  it  hath  received  from  a  miQ.inder- 
ftanding  of  the  Hieroglyphical  intention.  For  being  conceived 
to  be  the  Lord  and  Ring  of  Serpents  to  awe  all  others,  nor  to 
be  deftroyed  by  any  3  the  Egyptians  hereby  implyed  Eternity, 
and  the  awfulb  power  of  the  fuprenle  Deitie  :  and  therefore  de- 
feribed  a  crowned  Afp  orBafilisk  upon  the  heads  of  their  God’. 
As  may  be  obferved  ill  the  Bembine  table,  and  other  Egypti¬ 
an  Monuments. 
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gtlch  a  ftory  as  the  Baiilisk  is  that  of  the  Wolfe  concerning  pri 
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ority  of  virion,  that  a  man  becomes  hoarfe  or  dumb,  if  a  Wolfe 
have  the  advantage  firft  to  eye  hini.  And  this  is  in  plain  lan¬ 
guage  affirmed  by  Pliny :  In  Italia  ut  cteditmyLuporum  vifus  eft  noxius. 
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•vocemque  hovnini ,  quem  prim  contemplatur  adimere ;  fo  is  it  made 
out  what  is  delivered  by  Theocritus ,  and  after  him  by  Virgil 


Jib 


— —  Vox  quoqne  Mxrim 
Jam  fu git  ipfa3  Lupi  Mxrim  videre  prior es. 

^  ^  ^  J-  X  r  ,  \  >  .1,4 

U  ■  ■  *  jr\J  III'  xxjl  r  '  v  .a'  " :  ^ . 
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Thus  is  the  Proverb  to  be  underftood,  when  during  the  dif- 
•jti  courfe  if  the  party  or  fubjeft  interveneth  ,  and  there  enfueth  a 
ft|j  iudden  iilei ice,  it  is  ufually  faid,  Lupus  eft  in  Fabvla.  Which  con¬ 
ceit  being  already  conviftcd,  not  only  by  Scaliger ,  RioUnus ,  and 
others,  but  daily  confutable  almoft  everywhere  out  of  England  ; 


If 


we  fhall  not  further  refute. 

,  _  .  '  ‘  4  •  « 

%  l  T  ]e  Sroimc*  °l\  occafional  original  hereof 3  was  probably  the 
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^amazement  and  fudden  filence  the  unexpected  appearance  of  Wolves 
,  4o  often,.put  upon  Travellers :  not  by  a  ftippofed  vapour,  or  ve- 
>l  nemous  emanation,  but  a  vehement  fear  which  naturally  produ- 
cetli  obmutefcence  ;  and  fometimes  irrecoverable  iilence.  Thus 
birds  are  illent  in  prefence  of  an  Hawk,  and  Pliny  faith  that  dogs 
are  mute  in  the  ffiadow  of  an  Hiasna.  But  thus  could  not  the 
.mouths  of  worthy  Martyrs  be  iilenced ;  who  being  expofed  not 
only  unto  the  eyes,  but  the  mercilefs  teeth  of  Wolves,  gave  loud 
Hu  expieifions  of  their  faith  j  and  their  holy  clamours  were  heard 
as  high  as  Heaven. 

iimcli  promoted  it  beflde  the  common  Proverb, 
jfj  was  anexpreffion  in  Theocrytm ,  a  very  ancient  Poet,  «  ptiyZ a  hum* 
ji'Aj,  Edere  non  poteris  vacem ,  Lycus  eft  tibi  vifus  b  which  Lyons  was 
-  .  Rival  unto  another ;  and  fuddenly  appearing  flopped  the  month 
of  his  Comvalrj  now  Lycus  flgnifying  alfo  a  Wolfe,  occasioned 
,  this  apprehem'ion  ;  men  taking  that  .appellacively,  which  was  to 
•  be  underflood  properly,  and  tranfiating  the  genuine  acception. 

s Which  is  a  fallacy  of  /Equivocation,  and  in  forne  opinions  begat 
I'.^he  lure  conceit  concerning  .Romulus  and  Remus ,  that  they  were  fo- 

(  .ilered  by  a  Wolf;  the  name  of  the  Nurfe  being  Lvpu  ;  ami  foun- 
_ded  the  fable  of  Europe,  and  her  carriage  over  fea  by  a  Bull,  be- 
■  eaufe  the  Ship  or  pi  tats  name  was  Taurus ,  and  thus  have  fome 
r  been  ftartied  at  th.e.  p*overb.  Bos  in  Lingua ;  conful'edly  apprebew 
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ding  how  a  man  fhould  be  faid  to  have  ail  Oxe  in  his  tongue 
that  would  not  fpeak  his  minder  which,  was  no  more  then  that 
a  piece  of  money  had  frienced  him  :  for' by  the  Oxe  was  only 
implied  a  piece  of  coin  ftamped  with  that  figure  ,  firft  currant 
with  the  Athenians ,  and  after  amoug  the  Romans. 
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THe  common  opinion  concerning  the  long  life  of  Animalls,  is 
very  ancient,  efpecially  of  Crows,  Choughs  and  Deer;  in 
moderate  accounts  exceeding  the  Age  of  Man ;  in  fome  the 
daies  of  Neflor ,  and  in  others  furmounting  the  years  of  Artephiiu 
or  Methufalak.  From  whence  Antiquity  hath  raifed  proverbialt 
•expreffions,  and  the  real  conception  of  their  duration,-  hath  been 
the  Hyperbolical  expreffion  of  many  others.  From  all  the  reft 
we  fhall  lingle  out  the  Deer  ;  upon  concefHon  a  long-liv’d  A- 
avimal,  and  in  longevity  by  many  conceived  to  attain  unto  hun¬ 
dreds  ;  wherein  permitting  every  man  his  own  belief,  ive  fhall 
our  felves  crave  liberty  to  doubt ;  and  our  reafons  are  thefe  en 
filing.  '  .  '  ■ '  - 

'  The  firft  is  that  of  Ariflotle ,  drawn  from  the  increment  and 


geftadon  of  this  Animal,  that  is,  its  fudden  arrivance  unto  growth 
and  Maturity,  and  the  fntall  time  of  its  remainder  in  the  Womb. 
His- words  in  the  tranflation  of  Scaliger  are  thefe;  De  cps  viti 
loHgitudine  fabulantur  ;  neque  enim  aut  geflatio  aut  'rncremntum 
hinnulorum  ejufmodi  fimt ,  ut  prAlent  argumentum  longxvi  animalir, 
that  is.  Fables  are  raifed  concerning  the  vivacity  of  Deer;  for 
neither  are  their  geftation  or  increment,  fuch  as  may  afford  an 
argument  of  long  life.  And  thefe  faith  Scaliger ;  are  good  Me-  I 
diums  conjunftively  taken,  that  is,  not  one  without  the  other. 
For  of  Animals  viviparous  fuch  as  live  long,  go  long  with  young,  i 
and  attain  but  flowly  to  their  Maturity  •-  and  ftature.-  So  the 
Horfe  that  liveth  about  thirty,  arriveth  unto  his  ftature  about  ! 
fix  years,  and  remaineth  above  ten  Moneths  Uv  the  Womb;  fo  .  i 
the  Carnell  that  liveth  unto  fifty,  goefh  with  young  no  lcfTe 
then  ten  moneths,  and  ceafeth  not  to  grow  before  feven ;  and 
fo  the  Elephant  that  liveth  an  hundred,  beareth  us  yomm  above  a 
year,  and  arriveth  unto  perfeftion  at  twenty.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Sheep  and  Goat,  which  live  but  eight  or  ten  years,  go  but  five  mo- 
neths,and  attain  to  their  perfe&ion  at  two  yearsrand  the  like  propor¬ 
tion  is  obfervable  inCats,  Hares  and  Conies,  And  fothe  Deer  that 


endureth  the  womb  but  eight  moneths,  and  is  compleat  at  fix  years 
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from  the  conrfe  of  nature,  we  cannot  expeft  to  live  an  hundred;  nor 
in  any  proportional  allowance  much  more  then  thirty.  As  having 
already  palled  two  general  motions  obfervable  in  all  animations, 
that  is,  its  beginning  and  encreafe ;  and  having  but  two  more  to  run 
thorow,that  is, its  date  and  declination,  which  are  proportionally  fee 
out  by  nature  in  every  kind  :  and  naturally  proceeding  admit  of  in¬ 
ference  from  each  other. 

The  other-  ground  that  brings  its  long  life  into queflion  ,  is  the 
immoderate  fal!acity,and  altnoft  unparalleld  excefs  ofvenery,which 
every  September  may  be  obferved  in  this  Animal :  and  is  fuppofed  to 
fhorten  the  lives  of  Cocks, Patridges  and  Sparrows.  Certainly  a  con- 
fdTed  and  undeniable  enemy  unto  longevity  :  and  that  not  only  as  a 
fign  in  the  compiexional  delire  and  impetuosity :  but  aifo  as,a  caufe 
in  the  frequent  aft ,  or  iterated  performance  thereof  For  though 
we  confent  not  with  that  Philofopher, who  thinks  a  fpermaticai  emif-r 
lion  unco  the  weight  of  one  drachm,  is  equivalent  unto  the  effulion  “ 
oflixty  ounces  of  blood ;  yetconfidering  the  exolmion  and  languor 
enfuing  that  aft  in  fome ,  the  extenuation  and  marcour  in  others, 
and  the  viiible  acceleration  it  makes  ofageinmoft  :  we  cannot  but 
think  it  much  abridgeth  ourdayes.  Although  we  aifo  concede  that 
this  excluiion  is  natural ,  that  nature  it  felf  will  find  a  way  hereto 
without  either  aft  or  objeft:  And  although  it  be  placed  among  the 
fix  non-naturals,  that  is,  fuch  as  neither  naturally  conditutive,  nor 
metrly  deftruftive ,  do  preferve  or  dedroy  according  unto  circum- 
dance ,  yet  do  we  fenlibly  cbferve  an  impotency  or  total  pri¬ 
vation  thereof,  prolongeth  life  :  and  they  live  longed  in  every  kind 
that  exercife  it  not  at  all.  And  this  is  true  not  onely  in  Eunuchcs 
by  nature,  but  Spadoes  by  Art  :  for  cadrated  animals  in  every  fpe- 
cies  are  longer  lived  then  they  which  retained  their  virilities.  For 
the  generation  of  bodies  is  not  effefted  as  fome  conceive ,  of  fouls, 
that  is,  by  irradiation,  or  anfwerable  unto  the  propagation  of  light,  Eunuchcs  and 
without  its  proper  diminution  :  but  therein  a  tranfmiilion  is  made 
materially  from  fome  parts  ,  and  Ideally  from  every  one  .  and  the  ^  !o*n|ec 
propagation  of  one  ,  is  in  a  drift  acception ,  fome  minor  at  icm  of  i(vca. 
another.  And  therefore  aifo  that  axiome  in  Phiiofophy  ,  that  the 
generation  of  qne  thing,  is  the  corruption  of  another  :  al-  _ 
though  it  be  fubdantially  true  concerning  the  form  aiid  ^penemin! 
matter  ,  is  aifo  difpodtively  verified  in  the  efficient  or  pro- 
ducer. 

As  for  more  fenfible  arguments ,  and  fuch  as  relate  unto  experi¬ 
ment  :  from  rhefewe  have  aifo  reafQn  to  doubt  its  age ,  and  pre¬ 
fumed  vivacity  :  for  where  long  life  is  natural ,  the  marks  of  age 
are  late  rand  when  they  appear,  the  journey  unto  death  cannot  be 
long.  Now  the  age  of  Deer  (  as  Arijiotle  loug  ago  obferved  ) 
is  bed  conjeftured,  .  by  view  of  the  horns  and  teeth,  f  rent 
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the  horns  there  is  a  particular  and  annual  account  unto  fix  years : 
they  ariling  firft  plain, and  fo  fucceffively  branching:  after  which  the 
judgement  of  their  years  by  particular  marks  becomes  uncertain. 
But  when  they  grow  old,  they  grow  iefs  branched,  and  firft  do  lofe 
their  aguijnfjt  ,  or  fropgnacula :  that  is,  their  brow  Antlers,  or 
lowed  furcations  next  the  head  :  which  Arijlotle  faith  the  young 
ones  ufe  in  fight :  and  the  old  as  needlefs,have  them  not  at  all.  The 
fame  may  be  alfo  colle&ed  from  the  lofs  of  their  Teeth  ,  whereof 
in  old  age  they  have  few  or  none  before  in  either  jaw.  Now  thefe 
are  infallible  marks  of  age,  and  when  they  appear,  we  mart  confefs  a 
declination  :  which  notwithftandnig  (as  men  inform  us  in  England, 
where  obfervations  may  well  be  madej  will  happen  between  twen¬ 
ty  and;  thirty.  As  for  the  bone  or  rather  induration  of  the  Roots 
of  the  arterial  vein ,  and  great  artery,  which  is  thought  to  be  found 
onely  in  the  heart  of  an  old  Deer,  and  therefore  becomes  more 
precious  in  its  Rarity  ^  it  is  often  found  in  Deer,  much  under  thirty; 
8c  we  have  known  fome  affirm  they  have  found  it  in  one  of  half  that 
age.  And  therefore  in  that  account  of  Plinj,  of  a  Deer  with  achollar 
about  his  neck ,  put  on  by  Alexander  the  Great,  and  taken  alive  an 
hundred  years  afeer,  with  other  relations  of  this  nature  $  we  much 
fufpeft  impofture  or  miftake.  And  if  we  grant  their  verity  ,  they 
are  but  lingle  relations,  and  very  rare  contingencies  in  individuals, 
not  affording  a  regular  didu&ion  upon  the  fpecies.  For  though  V- 
HJJes  his  Dog  lived  unto  twenty ,  and  the  Athenian  Mule  unto  four- 
fcore  ;  yet  do  we  nor  meafure  their  dayes  by  thofe  years ;  orufu- 
aily  fay  ,  they  live  thus  long.  Nor  can  the  three  hundred  years  of 
John  of  times,  or  Nefior,  overthrow  the  affertion  of  Moles,  or  afford  a 
reafonable  encouragement  beyond  his  feptuagenary  determinati- 
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The  ground  and  authority  of  this  conceit  was  firft  Hieroglyphi- 
cal ,  the  JEgyptians  expreffmg  longevity  by  this  Animal ;  but  upon 
what  uncertainties  ,  and  alfo  convincible  fa'iiities  they  often  erefted 
fuch  Eniblemes  ,  we  have  elfewhere  delivered.  And  if  that  were 
true  which  Arifiotle  delivers  of  his  time,  and  Plinj  was  not  affraid  to 
take  up  long  after ,  the  Mgjptians  could  make  but  weak  obferva¬ 
tions  herein  ;  for  though  it  be  faid  that  JLneas  feafted  his  followers 
with  Venifon,  yet  Arutotle  affirms  that  neither  Deer  nor  Roar  were 
to  be  round  in  Africa.  And  how  far  they  mifeounted  the  lives 
and  duration  of  Animals,  is  evident  from  cheir  conceit  of  the  Grow, 
which  they  prefume  to  live  five  hundred  years;  and  from  the  lives  of 
Hawks,  which  (as  ALlian  deljvereth)che  1 Egyptians  do  reckon  no  lefs 
then  at  feven  hundred.  : -  Mil 

The  fecond  which  led  the  conceit  unto  the  Grecians,  and  proba¬ 
bly  defeended  from  the  JEgyptians,vfas  Poetical ;  and  that  was  a  pal* 

fage  oi'-HeJ.ddpans  reudred  by  Aufonim.  ,  '  ,  {  a  £ 
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Ter  binos  deciefque  novem  fuper  exit  in  annos} 

J  t'Jht  fenefcentum  quos  imp  let  vita  virorum. 

Hos  novies  fuperat  vivendo  garrula  ccrnix} 

Et  quater  egreditur  cornicts  feculacervus , 

Alipedem  cervum  ter  vincit  cervus.— 

To  ninty  fix  the  lifeofmanafcendeth. 

Nine  times  as  long  that  of  the  Chough  extendeth. 

Four  times  beyond  the  life  of  Deer  doth  go, 

„  And  thrice  is  that  furpafled  by  the  Crow. 

*»  -  r 

s .  •  *  4  — 

So  that  according  to  this  account,  allowing  nintyfixfor  the  age  of 
Man,  the  life  of  a  Deer  amounts  unto  three  thoufand ,  four  h  tin- 
hundred  fifty  fix.  A  conceit  fo  hard  to  be  made  out,that  many  have 
deferred  the  common  and  literal  coiiftrnftion.  So  The  on  in  Aratus 
would  have  the  number  of  nine  not  taken  ftriftly,  but  for  many 
years.  In  other  opinions  the  compute  fo  far  exceedeth  truth,  that 
they  have  thought  it  more  probable  to  take  the  word  Genea3  that  is3 
a  generation  confifting  of  many  years3  but  for  one  year,  or  a  fingle 
revolution  of  the  Sun;  which  is  the  remarkable  nieafure  of  time,and 
within  the  compafs  whereof  we  receive  our  perfeftion  in  the  Womb. 

So  that  by  this  conftruftiOn,the  years  of  a  Deer  fhould  be  but  thirty 
1  lix,as  is  difcourfed  at  large  in  that  Traft  of  Plutarch3c oncerning  the 
cefiation  of  Oracles ;  and  whereto  in  his  difcourfe  of  the  Crow,  Al- 
drovandus  alfo  inclineth.  Others  not  able  to  make  it  out ,  have  re¬ 
jected  the  whole  account,as  may  be  obferved  from  the  words  of  Pliny3 
Hefiodus  qui  primus  aliquid  de  longxvitate  vit# prodidit3fabulofe  ( rear ) 
tnulta  de  hominum  <evo  referens ,  cornici  novem  nojiras  attribiiit  £tates3 
quadruplum  ejus  cervis  ,  id  triplicatum  cor  vis  ,  &  reliqua fabulofws  de 
Phcenice  &  njmpbU.  And  this  how  flender  foever,  was  p  robably  the 
firongeft  ground  Antiquity  had  for  this  long  evity  of  Animals  ;  that 
made  Tbeophrajlus  expoftulace  with  Nature  concerning  the  long  life 
t  bfCrowsjthat  begat  that  Epithete  of  Deer  in  Oppianm3  and  that  ex-  . 
prelfion  of  Juvenal 

■  - Longa  & cervina  feneffus. 

The  third  ground  was  Philolophical,  and  founded  upon  a  proba-  par®-* 
ble  Reafon  in  Nature,that  is,the  defeft  of  a  Gall,  which  part  (in  the 
j  ,  opinion  ofArijlotle  and  Pliny) this  Animal  wanted,and  was  conceived* 

!,  a  caufe  and  reafon  of  their  long  life  :  according  (Tay  they)  as  it  hap- 
peneth  unto  fome  few  men,  who  have  not  this  part  at  all. ,  But  this 
,  alfertion  is  firft  defective  in  the  verity  concerning  the  Animal  al- 
leadged  :  for  though  it  be  true,  a  Deer  hath  no  Gall  in  the  Liver 

I  like  many  other  Animals  3  yet  hath  it  that  part  in  the  guts ,  as  is 

II  difcoverable  by  tafte  and  colour  :  and  therefore  Pliny  doth  well  cor-  • 

11  reft  himfelf ,  when  having  affirmed  before  it  had  no  Gall,  he  after 

3  faith. 
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faith,  fome  hold  it  to  be  in  the  guts,  and  that  for  their  bitternefs 
dogswillrefufetoeat.theni.lt  is  alfo  deficient  in  the  verity  of  the  In-! 
duftion  or  connumeration  of  other  Animals  conjoyned  herewith,  as 
having  alfo  no  GalHthat  is, as  Plinj  accounteth,E^r/7jM'///,d^L.Horfes 
Mules.  Affes,  Deer,  Goats,  Boars,  Camels,  Dolphins,  have  no  Gaft 
Concerning  Horfes  what  truth  there  is  herein  we  have  declared  be 
fore  •,  as  for  Goats  we  find  not  them  without  it;  what  Gall  the  Camel 
hath,  Arijiotle  declareth  :  that  Hogs  alfo  have  it,  we  can  affirm ;  and 
that  not  in  any  obfcur?  place, but  in  the  Liver,  even  as  it  is  heated  in 
man. 

jT-  •  4  v  *'  ’f'  »  1  f  l'-  i 

That  therefore  the  Deer  is  no  fhort-liv’d  Animal,  we  w  m  ac- 
knowledge:  that  comparatively,  and  in  fome  fenfe  long-liv’d  we 
will  concede ;  and  thus  much  we  iha.ll  grant  if  we  commonly  account 
its  dayes  by  thirty  fix  or  forty  :  for  thereby  it  w  ill  exceed  all  other 
cortiigerous  Animals.  But  that  it  attaineth  under  hundreds,  or  the 
years  delivered  by  Authors;  fince  we  have  no  authentick  experience 
for  it,  fince  we  have  reafon  and  common  experience  againft  it,  fince 
the  grounds  are  falfe  and  fabulous  which  do  eftablifh  it :  we  know  no 
ground  to  aflent. 

Concerning  Deer  there  alfo  pafleth  another  opinion ,  that  the 
Males  thereof  do  yearly  lofe  their  pizzel.  For  men  obferving  the 
decidence  of  cheir  horns,  do  fall  upon  the  like  conceit  of  this  part, 
that  it  annually  rotteth  away,and  fucceffively  reneweth  again.  Now 
the  ground  hereof,  was  furely  the  obfervation  of  this  part  in  Deer 
after  immoderate  venery,  and  about  the  end  of  their  Rutt,  which 
fometimes  becomes  fo  relaxed  and  pendulous,  it  cannot  be  quite  re- 
tra&ed,and  being  often  befet  with  fiies,it  is  conceived  to  rot,  and  at 
laft  to  fall  from  the  body.  But  herein  experience  will  contradict  us: 
for  Deer  which  either  die  or  are  killed  at  that  time,  or  any  ether, are 
alwayes  found  to  have  that  part  entire.  And  reafon  alfo  will  correft 
ns:fbr  fpermatical  parts,or  fuch  as  are  framed  from  the  feminal  prim' 
ciples  of  parents,  although  homogeneous  or  fimilary  ,  will  not  a.h 
mit  a  Regtnsradon,much  lefs  will  they  receive  an  integral  reftaura- 
tion,  which  being  organical  and inftriiaiencal  Members,  confift  of 
many  of  thofe.  Now  this  part,  or  Animal  of  Plato  ,  confifteth  not 
onely  of  fanguineous  and  reparable  particles  :  but  is  made  up  of 
ve:n  ;,  nerves,  arteries,  and  in  fome  Animals,  of  bones  :  whofe  repa¬ 
ration  is  beyond  its  own  fertility, and  a  fruit  not  to  be  expc&e.dfrom, 
the  fi  unifying  part  it  felf.  Which  fatuity  were  it  communicated 
unto  Animals,  whofe  originals  are  double ,  as  well  as  unco  plants, 
whofe  feed  is  within  themfelves  :  we  might  abate  the  art  of  Juliacr 
tim>  and  the  new  in-arching  of  Nofes,  And  therefore  the  fancies  of 
Poets  have  been  fo  model! ,  as  not  to  fet  down  fuch  renova¬ 
tions,  even  from  the  powers  of  their  deities  :  for  the  .mutilated 
/boulder  of  felons  whs  pieced  out  with  Ivory  and  that  the  limbs  of 
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Hippo  lit  ns  were  fet  together ,  not  regenerated  by  JSLfculapw >  is  the 
utmoft  affertion  of  Poetry. 
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Of  the  Kwg-fifyer. 

'Hat  a  King-filher  hanged  by  the  bill ,  fheweth  in  what  quarter 
^  the  wind  is,  by  an  occult  and  fecret  propriety ,  converting  the 
breaft  to  that  point  of  the  Horizon  from  whence  the  wind  doth  blow, 
is  a  received  opinion,  and  very  Orange  ;  introducing  natural  Wea¬ 
ther-cocks,  and  extending  Magnetical  politions  as  far  as  Animal 
Natures.  A  conceit  fupported  cheifiy  by  prefent  praftice,  yet  not 
made  out  by  reafon  or  experience.  " 

Unto  Reafon  it  feemeth  very  repugnant,  that  a  carcafs  or  bo¬ 
dy  difanimated,  Ihould  be  fo  atfefted  with  every  wind,  as  to  car¬ 
ry  a  conformable  refpeft  and  constant  habitude  thereto.  For  al¬ 
though  in  fundry  Animals,  we  deny  not  a  kind  of  natural  Meteoro- 
,looy  or  innate  prefent  ion  both  of  wind  and  weather,  yet  that  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  fenfe  receiving  imprellions  from  the  firft  mutation  of 
the  ayr*,  they  cannot  in  reafon  retain  that  appreheniion  after  death 3  twhence  !ti* 
as  being  affeCtions  which  depend  on  life,and  depart  upon  difanimati-  that  fome 
no  And  therefore  with  more  favourable  Reafon  may  we  draw  creatures  ore. 

the  fame  effect  or  fympathy  upon  the  Hedghog  •,  whole  prefen-  ^  ue  wca‘ 
tidnof  winds  is  fo  exaCt,  that  it  ftoppeththe  North  or  Southern- 
hole  of  its  Neft,  according  to  prenotion  ofthefe  winds  enfuing ;  ■-/ 

which  fome  men  obferving,have  been  able  to  make  predictions  which 
way  the  wind  would  turn,  and  been  efteemed  hereby  wife  men 
in  point  of  weather.  Now  this  proceeding  from  fenfe  in  the 
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Creature  alive,  it  were  not  reafonable  to  hang  up  an  Hedg-hog 
dead  and  to  expeft  a  conformable  Motion  unto  its  living  converlipn. 
And  though  in  fundry  plants  their  vertues  do  live  after  death  and 
We  know  that  Scammony,Rhubard  and  Senna  will  purge  without  a- 
ny  vital  adiflance  5  yet  in  Animals  and  fenfible  creatures,  many 
actions  are  mixt,  and  depend upon  their  living  form,  as  well  as 
that  of  million  3  and  though  they  wholly  feem  to  retain  unto 
the  body,  depart  upon  difunion.  Thus  Glow-worms  alive,  project 
„  liifture  in  the  dark  3  which  vulgour  nocwithllanding  ceafeth  after 
death  r  and  thus  the  Tropedo  which  being  alive  flupifies  at  a  di- 
ftance,  applied  after  death,  produceth  no  Inch  effeft  3  which  had 

they  retailed,  in  places  where  they  abound,  they  might  have  lup- 

plied  Opium,  and  ferved  as  frontals  in  Phrenfies.  ^  $ 
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As  for  experiment ,  we  cannot  make  it  out  by  any  we  have  at- 
tempted*  for  if  a  Angle  King-lifher  be  hanged  up  with  untwifted  flit 
in  an  open  room ,  and  where  the  air  is  free  ,  it  obferves  not  a 
conftam  refpeft  unto  the  mouth  of  the  wind,  but  varioufly  convert¬ 
ing  ,  doth  feldom  bread:  it  right.  If  two  be  fufpended  in  the  fame 
room,  they  will  not  regularly  conform  their  breafts,  but  oft-times 
refpeft  the  oppolite  points  of  heaven.  And  if  we  conceive  that  for 
exaft  exploration  ,  they  fhould  be  fufpended  where  the  air  is  quiet 
and  unmoved,  that  clear  of  impediments  ,  they  may  nr  re  freely 
convert  upon  their  natural  veracity*  we  have  alfo  made  this  way 
of  inquifjtipn,  fufpending  them  in  large  and  capacious  glafks  clofe- 
ly  flopped*  wherein  neverthelefs  we  obferve  a  cafual  flation ,  and 
that  they  refted  irregularly  upon  conversion.  Wherefoever  they 
refled  ,  remaining  inconverted  *  and  pofTefling  one  point  of  the 

Compafs ,  whilft  the  wind  perhaps  had  pafled  the  two  and  thir- 
ty. 

mTken'f7-  SrouncI  of'  c^s  popular  praftice  might  be  the  common  opinion 

Che  imeHal-  concem’”g  the  vertut  prognoflick of  thefe  birds*  the  natural  regard  1 
cion,  <~urs  be-  they  hav  e  unto  t he  winds ,  and  they  unto  them  again  *  more  efpe- 
ing;  rather  the  daily  remarkable  in  the  time  of  their  nidulation,  and  bringing  forth 
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their  young*.  For  at  that  time,  which  happened]  about  the  brumal 
Solflice,  it  hath  been  obferved  even  unto  a  pr  overb,  that  the  fears 
calm,  and  the  winds  do  ceafe,  till  the  young  ones  are  excluded,  and 
forfake  their  neft,  which  floateth  upon  thefea,  and  by  the  ton  dr  neb 
of  winds  might  otherwife  be  overwhelmed.  But  how  far  hereby 
to  magnifie  their  prediction  we  have  no  certain  rule*  for  whether 
out  of  any  particular  prenotion  they  chafe  to  fit  at  this  time,  or 
whether  it  be  thus  contrived  by  concurrence  of  caufes,  and  provi¬ 
dence  of  Nature,  fecuring  every  fpecies  in  their  production  ,  is  not 
yet  determined.  Surely  many  things  fall  out  by  the  defign  of  the 
general  motor,  and  undreamt  of  contrivance  of  Nature,  which  are 
not  imputable  unto  the  intention  or  knowledge  of  the  particular 
After.  So  though  the  feminality  of  Ivy  be  alrnoft  in  every  earth, 
yet  that  it  arifeth  and  grovveth  not,  but  where  it  may  be  fupported; 
we  cannot  aferibe  the  fame  unto  die  diilinftion  of  the  feed  *  or  con¬ 
ceive  any  faence  therein  which  fufpends  and  conditionates  its 
eruption.  So  if,  as  Pliny  and  Plutarch  Report,  the  Crocodilesof 
fo  aptly  lay  their  Eggs,  that  the  Natives  thereby  are  able  to 
know  how  high  the  flood  will  attain*  it  will  be  hard  to  make  out, 
how  they  fhould  divine  the  extent  of  the  in-undatiou,  depending  oil 
caufes  fo  many  miles  remote*  that  is, the  meafure  of  fhowers  in  JEtbi - 
cpia-,  and  whereof,  as  Athanafim  in  the  life  of  Anthony  delivers  the 
devil  hinifelf upon  demand  could  make  no  clear  prediction.  So  are 
t  here  likewife  many  things  in  Nature,  which  sfre  the  fore-runners  or 
of  futui  c  effects ,  whereto  they  neither  concur  in  caufality 
.  ;  ,  ,  1  or 
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or  prenotion  ;  but  are  fecretly  ordered  b y  the  providence 
of  Citufes  ,  and  concurrence  of  aftions  collateral  to  their  fighati- 
'  ons.  •  • 

>  It  was  alfo  a  cuftome  of  old  to  keep  thefe  birds  in  chefts,  upon  opi- 
5-  nion  that  they  prevented  Moths;  whether  it  were  not  firft  hang’d 
l  up  in  Rooms  to  fuch  effefts  ,  is  not  beyond  all  doubt.  Or  whether 
l;  wemiftake  not  the  pofture  or  fufpenliori,  hanging  it  by  the  bill, 
h  whereas  we  fhould  do  it  by  the  back ;  that  by  the  bill  it  might  point 
out  the  quarters  of  the  wind  ;  for  fo  hath  Kircherm  defcribed  the 
|  Orbis  and  the  Sea  Swallow.  But  the  eldeft  cuftome  of  hanging  up 
ill  thefe  birds  was  founded  upon  a  tradition  that  they  would  renew 
ifl  their  feathers  every  year  as  though  they  were  alive^:  In  expefta- 
dl  tiou  whereof  four  hundred  years  ago  Albert  us  Magnus  was  de- 
ceived. 


}  i  i  }  v. 
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THat  there  are  Griffins  in  Nature,  thatisamixt  and  dubious  A-' 
nimal ,  in  the  fore-part  refembiing  an  Eagle ,  and  behind,  the 
®  ftiape  of  a  Lion, with  directed  ears,  four  feet,  and  a  long  tail,  many 
*  affirm.and moftjl  perceive, deny  not.  The  fame  is  averred  by JElians 
8  Solinus ,  Mela  and  Herodotus ,  countenanced  by  the  Name  fometimes 
»f  found  in  Scripture,  and  was  an  Hieroglyphick  of  the  JEgypti- 
#i*  a  ns. 

iff  Notwithftanding  we  find  nioft  diligent  enquirers  to  be  of  aeon- 
,4  trary  affection.  For  belide  that  Albertm  and  Fliny  have  difallowed 
jjl  it,thc  learned  Aldrovandus  hath  in  a  large  difcourfe  rejected  it;  Ma~ 
J  thias  Michovm  who  writ  of  thofe  Northern  parts  wherein  men  place 
fl  thefe  Griffins,hath  politively  concluded  againft  it ;  and  if  examined 
j.jfby  the  Doftrine  of  Animals,the  invention  is  Monftrous,nor  much  in- 
J  feriour  unto  the  figment  of  Sphynx,  Chimera  and  Harpies,  for 
,•  though  there  be  feme  flying  Animals  of  mixed  and  participating 
j  Natures,  that  is,  between  bird  and  quadruped;  yet  are  their  wings 
T,  and  legs  fo  fet  together ,  that  they  feern  to  make  each  other  ;  there 
being  a  commixtion  of  both  ;  rather  then  adaptation  or  cement  of 
f  prominent  parts  unto  each  other  ;  as  is  obfervable  in  the  Bat,  whole 
q  wings  and  fore-legs  are  contrived  in  each  other.  For  though  fome 
q  fpecies  there  be  of  middle  and  participating  Natures,  that  is,ofbird 
I  and  beaft  ,  as  Eats  and  fome  few  others ,  yet  are  their  parts  locon- 
^  formed  and  fet  together  ,  that  we  cannot  define  the  beginning 
C '  '  '  V  2  cr 
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or  end  of  either  ;  there  being  a  commixtion  of  both  in  the  whole, 
rather  then  an  adaptation  or  cement  of  the  one  unto  the  other. 

Now  for  the  word  y^vg.  or  Gryps  fometimes  mentioned  in  Scri¬ 
pture,  and  frequently  in  humane  Authors,  properly  underftood, 
it  lignilies  fome  kinde  of  Eagle  or  Vulture;  from  whence  theE- 
pithete  Grjpus  for  an  hooked  or  Aquiline  Nofe.  Thus  when  the 
Septuagint  makes  ufe  of  this  word  ,  ‘Tremettm  and  our  Tra'nfla- 
tion  hath  rcndred  it  the  Q.lifrage  ;  which  is  one  kinde  of  Eagle, 
And  although  the  Vulgar  Tranflation,  and  that  annexed  unto  the 
Septuagint  retain  the  word  Grjp which  i«; ordinary  and  fchool- 
conftruftion  is  commonly  rendred  a  Griffin ;  yet  cannot  the  La- 
tine  aflame  any  other  fenfe  then  the  Greek,  from  whence  it  is  bor¬ 
rowed.  And  though  the  Latine  Grjpbes  be  altered  fomewhat  by 
the  addition  of  an  h,  or  afpiration  of  the  letter  t,  yet  is  not  this 
unufuall ;  fo  what  the  Greeks  call  TfoTcwot^the  Latines  will  call  Trc- 
fh&um,  and  that  per  foil  rvhich  in  the  Gofpel  is  named  K  Vtoras,  the 
Latines  will  render  Cleophas. And  therefore  the  quarrel  of  Origen  was 
injuft ,  and  his  conception  erroneous,  when  he  conceived  die  food 
of  Griffins  forbidden  by  the  Law  of  Mofes :  that  is.  Poetical  Ani¬ 
mals,  and  things  of  no  exiftence.  And  therefore  when  in  the  He- 
catoms  and  mighty  oblations  of  the  Gentiles,  it  is  delivered  they 
facrificed  Gryphes  or  Griffins;  hereby  we  may  underftaud  fome 
ftronger  fort  of  Eagles.  And  therefore  alfo  when  it  is  faid  in  Vir¬ 
gil  of  an  improper  Match ,  or  Mopfus  marrying  Nyfa  ,  Jungentur  '.] 
jam  grjpbes  equity  we  need  not  hunt  after  other  fenfe,  then  that 
ftrauge  unions  lhall  be  made,  and  different  natures  be  conjoined 
together.  *'■ 

As  for  the  teftimonies  of  ancient  Writers,  they  are  but  deriva¬ 
tive,  and  terminate  all  in  one  Arijieus  a  Poet  of  Froconefm  ;  who 
affirmed  that  neer  the  Armafti,  or  one-eyed  Nation,  Griffins  de¬ 
fended  the  Mines  of  Gold.  But  this  as  Herodotus  dclivereth,  he-  I 
wrote  by  hearfay  ;  and  Michovius  who  hath  exprefly  written  of  I 
thofe  parts,  plainly  affirmeth,  there  is  neither  Gold  nor  Griffins  in  I 
that  countrey,  nor  any  fuch  animal  extant ;  for  fo  doth  he  con-  1 
elude,  Ego  vero  contra  veteres  authores ,  Grjpbes  nec  in  ilia  Septeii-  1 
trionis,  nec  ?n  aliis  erbis  partibus  inveniri  affirmarint. 

Laftly  ,  Concerning  the  Hieroglyphical  Authority  ,  although  it 
neereft  approacheth  the  truth,  it  ic  doth  not  infer  its  exiftency. 
The  conceit  of  the  Griffin  properly  taken  being  but  fymbolical 
pliancy  ;  in  fo  intollerable  a  fhape  including  allowable  morality  I 
So  doth  it  well  make  out  the  properties  of  a  Guardian ,  or  any 
perfon  entrufted  ;  the  ears  implying  attention,  the  wings  celerity  I 
of  execution,  the  Lion-like  ffiape,  courage  and  audacity,  the  hooked  j 
bill  refervatice  and  tenacity.  It  is  alfo  an  Enibleme  of  valour,  and  | 
magnanimity,  as  being  compounded  of  the  Eagle  and  Lion,  the 
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nobleft  animals  in  their  kindes  •,  and  fo  is  it  applyable  unto  Princes, 
Presidents,  Generals,  and  all  heroiek  Commanders  *,  and  To  it  is  alfo 
born  in  the  Coat-arms  of  many  noble  Families  of  Europe . 

But  the  original  invention  feems  to  be  Hieroglyphical ,  derived 
from  the  JEgjptiansy  and  of  an  higher  fignification.  By  the  myifi- 
cal  conjunction  of  Hawk  and  Lyon,  implying  either  the  Genial 
or  the  fyderotls  fun,  the  great  celerity  thereof,  and  the  ftrength 
and  vigour  in  its  operations.  And  therefore  under  fuch  Hiero- 
glyphicks,  Ofyris  was  defcribed ;  and  in  ancient  Coins,  we  meet 
with  Gryphins  conjointly  with  Apolo's  y  Trjpodes  and  Chariot 
wheels,  and  the  marble  Gryphins  at  St.  Peters  in  Rome ,  as  learned 
men  conjecture,  were  firft  tranllated  from  the  Temple  of  Apollo . 
Whether  hereby  were  not  alfo  myftically  implyed  the  activity 
of  the  Sun  in  Leo,  the  power  of  God  in  the  Sun,  or  the  influence 
of  the  Codeftial  Ojyrisy  by  Moplha  the  Genius  of  Nilus  might  alfo 
be  considered.  And  then  the  learned  Kirch  eras  no  man  were  likely 
to  be  a  better  Oedipits. 
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Of  the  Pbtfnix. 

Hat  there  is  but  one  Phoenix  in  the  world,  which  after  many 
hundred  years  burneth  it  felf ,  and  from  the  allies  thereof  a- 
rifeth  up  another,  is  a  conceit  not  new  or  altogether  popular, 
but  of  great  Antiquicy  ;  not  only  delivered  by  humane  Authors, 
but  frequently  exprelfed  by  holy  Writers ;  by  Cyril ,  Epiphanim 
and  others,  by  Ambrofe  in  his  Hexameron,  and  Tertulhan  in  his 
Poem  de  Judicio  Domini ,  but  more  agreeably  unto  the  prefenc 
fent  fenfe,  in  his  excellent  Tract ,  de  Refurreciione  c amis.  Ilmn 
dico  alitem  Orient  is  peculiarem ,  de  fmgularitate  famofum ,  de  pojle- 
ritate  monjlruofum ;  qui  femetipfum  libenter  funerans  renovaty  natali 
fine  decedent,  atque  ficcedens  iteruni  Phxnix.  Vbi  jam  nemo ,  ite- 
rum  ipfe ;  quia  non  jam ,  aim  idem.  The  Scripture  alfo  feems  to 
favour  it,  particularly  that  of  Job  21.  In  the  interpretation  of 
Beda3  Dicebam  in  nidulo  meo  moriar ,  &  ficut  P hxnix  multiplicabo 
dies :  and  P fal.  3 1.  dUtuQ-  Zssri?  *oi«g  A9>W«,  virjujius  ut  Phxnix  j Ho? 
rebity  as  Eertuliian  renders  it,  and  fo  alfo  expounds  it  in  his  Book 

before  alleadged,  -  1 

All  which  notwithftandingj  we  cannot  prefume  the  exiftence  of  A„aiftft  lhc 
this  Animal ;  nor  dare  we  affirm  there  is  any  Phoenix  in  Nature.  For.,  ft0ry  nf 

firft  there  wants  herein  the  definitive  confirmator  and  left  of  things  Phoenix 
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'Uncertain,  that  is,  the  fenfe  of  man.  For  though  many  Writers  h 
much  enlarged  hereon,  yet  is  there  not  any  ocular  defcriber  - 
fuch  as  prefurneth  to  confirm  it  upon  afpettion.  And  therefore  Hero¬ 
dotus  that  led  the  ftory  unto  the  Greeks,  plainly  faith  he  never  at¬ 
tained  the  fight  of  any  but  only  in  the  picture. 

Again,  Primitive  Authors,  and  from  whom  the  ftream  of  relati¬ 
ons  is  derivative,  deliver  themfelves  very  dubioufly  ■  and  either  by 
a  doubtful  parenthe/is,  or  a  timerous  concluiion  overthrow  the  whole 
relation.  Thus  Herodotus  in  his  Euterpe,  delivering  the  ftory  hereof 
prefently  interpofeth ,  ipoi  y&v  «  visa,  td%yoy\a  %  that  is,  which  ac¬ 
count  feems  to  me  improbable.  Tacitus  in  his  annals  affordeth  a 
larger  ftory,  how  the  Phoenix  was  firft  feen  at  Heliopolis  in  the  reffin 
of  Sefojiris ,  then  in  the  reign  of  Amafis ,  after  in  the  dayes  of  Ptolemy, 
the  third  of  the  Macedonian  race,  but  at  the  laft  thus  determined/ 
Sed  antiquitas  obfcura  ■,  &  nonnuUi  falfum  ejje  hum  Phxnicem,  neque  A- 
rahum  e  terris  credidere.  Pliny  makes  yet  a  fairer  ftorie;  that  the 
Phoenix  flew  into  JEgypt  in  the  Confulfhip  of  Qgintus  Plancius ,  that 
it  was  brought  to  Rome  in  the  Cenforffiip  of  Claudius,  in  the  eight 
hundred  year  of  the  City, and  certified  alfo  in  their  records  5  but  after 
art  concluded), .SW  qv.x  falfa  nemo  dub  it  ab  it,  as  we  read  it  in  the  fair  8c 
ancient  impreffion  of  Brefcia ,  as  Aldrovandus  hath  quoted  it,  and  as 
ft  is  found  in  the  manufcript  Copy, as  Dalecbampius  hath  alfo  noted 

Moreover,  Such  as  have  naturally  difcourfed  hereon  ,  have  fo  di- 
verfly,  contranly,  or  contradiftorily  delivered  themfelves  that  no 
affirmative  from  thence  can  reafonably  be  deduced.  For  moft  have 
positively  denied  it,  and  they  which  affirm  and  believe  it,  affffin  this 
name  unto  many,  and  miftake  twoor  three  in  one.  So  hath  that  bird 
been  taken  for  the  Phoenix  which  liveth  in  Arabia,  and  buildeth  its 
neft  with  Cinnamon ;  by  Herodotus,  called  Cinnamulgus ,  and  by  Ari- 
flotle,  Cinnamomus,  and  as  a  fabulous  conceit  is  cenfured  by  Scaliaer 
Some  have  conceived  that  bird  to  be  the  Phoenix,  which  by  a  P erf, an 
name  with  the  Creeps  is  called  Rbintace^bm  how  they  made  this  <mod 
we  finde  occafion  of  doubt  *  whilft  we  read  in  the  life  of  Artaxerxes 
that  this  is  a  little  bird  brought  often  to  their  tables,  and  where¬ 
with  Para£vtis  cunningly  poifonedthe  Queen.  The  Manucodiata  or 
bird  of  Paradife,  hatu  had  the  honour  of  this  name,  and  their  fea¬ 
thers  brought  ftonuhe  Molucca's  do  pafs  for  thofe  of  the  Phoenix 
Woucli  though  promoted  by  rarity  with  us,  the  Eastern  travellers 
wid  hardly  admit  j  who  know  they  are  common  in  thofe  parts,  and 
the  ordinary  plume  of  Janizaries  among  the  Turks.  And  laftly,  the 
bird  Semema  hath  found  the  fame  appellation,  for  fo  hath  Scaliger 
obferved  and  refuted  5  nor  will  the  foiitude  of  the  Phoenix  allow  this 
denomination  y  for  many  there  are  of  that  fpecies,  and  whofe  tri- 
nftulary  bill  and  crany  we  have  beheld  our  felves.  Nor  are  men  only 
at  variance  in  regard  of  the  Phoenix  it  felf,  but  very  difam  eein"  in 
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the  accidents  afcribed  thereto  :  forfome  affirm  it  liveth  three  hun¬ 
dred, fome  five, others  fix,fome  a  thoufand,others  nolefs  then  fifteen 
hundred  years ;  fome  fay  it  liveth  in  JEthiopia ,  others  i n  Arabia 3 
fome  in  JEgjpt,  others  in  India,  and  fome  mVtopia-,  for  fuch  muff 
that  be  which  is  defcribedby  Laftantius  ;  that  is,  which  neither  was 
finged  in  the  combuftion  of  Phaeton^ or  overvvlielmed  by  the  inun¬ 
dation  of  Deucahon.  ' 

Laftly,  Many  Authors  who  nave  difcour fed  hereof,  have  fo  deli-’ 
‘  veredthemfelves,  and  with  fuch  intentions,  we  cannot  from  thence 
deduce  a  confirmation.  For  fome  have  written  poetically, as  Ovid> 
Mantuan ,  LaUantim^  Clandian^  and  others  :  Some  have  written 
Myfiically,  as  Paracelfm  in  his  book  de  Azoth ,  or  de  ligno  &  linen  vi- 
t<£  j  and  as  feveral  Hermetical  Piiilofophers ,  involving  therein 
the  fectet  of  their  Elixir,  and  enigmatically  expreffing  the  nature  of 
tneir  great  worK.  Some  have  written  Rhetorically  ,  and  conceill- 
yely ,  not  controverting  but  afluming  the  queftion ,  which  taken  as 
•granted, advantaged  the  illation.  So' have  holy  men  made  ufe  here¬ 
of  as  far  as  thereby  to  confirm  the  Refurreftion  ;  for  difeourfing 
with  Heathens  who  granted  the  ftory  of  the  Phoenix  ,  they  induced 
the  R  efurreftion  from  principles  of  theij-  own, and  pofitions  received 
among  themfelves.  Others  have  fpoken  Emblematically  and  Hie- 
rpglyphically  ;  and  fo  did  the  /Egyptians  ,  unto  whom  the  Phoenix 
was  the  Hieroglyphick  of  the  Sun.  And  this  was  probably  the 
ground  of  the  whole  Relation ;  fucceeding  ages  adding  fabulous  ac- 
11  counts,  which  laid  together  built  up  this  angularity  ,  which  every 
\  pen  proclaimeth. 

As  for  the  T exts  of  Scripture,  which  feem  to  confirm  the  conceit, 
duly  perpended  ,  they  add  not  thereunto.  For  whereas  in  that  of 
Job  ,  acording  to  the  Septuagint  or  Greek  Tranflation  we  find  the 
word  Phoenix,  yet  can  it  have  no  Animal  falsification ;  for  therein 
it  is  not  exprefled  poiV/£  but  the  trunk  of  the  Palm- 

(gji  tree,  which  is  alfo  called  Phoenix 3  and  therefore  the  conftru&ion 
IgJ  will  be  very  hard ,  if  not  applied  unto  fome  vegetable  nature.  Nor 
can  we  fafely  infift  upon  the  Greek  expreffion  at  all  ;  for  though  the 
Vulgar  tranflates  it  Palma ,  and  fome  retain  the  word  Phoenix, 
others  do  render  it  by  a  word  of  a  different  fenfe  ;  for  fo  hath  Ere- 
1 1,  well  ius  delivered  it  :  Dicebam  quod  apud  nidmn  me  uni  expirabo  ,  & 

®  '  ficut  arena  multiplicabo  dies  ;  fo  hath  the  Geneva  and  ours 
(;Jil  tranflated  it ,  I  faid  I  fhall  die  in  niy  Neft  ,  and  ffiall  multiply 
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mydayes,  as  the  fand.  As  for  that  in  the  book  of  Pfalms ,  Vir 
jujiuf  ut  Phcenix  florebit ,  as  Epiphanim  and  Tertullian  render  it , 
it  was  onely  a  miftake  upon  the  Homonymy'  of  the  Greek 
word  Phcenix ,  which  fignifies  alfo  a  Palm-tree.  Which  is 
a  fallacy  of  equivocation,  from  a  community  in  name  infer- Content  of 
ring  a  common  nature;  and  whereby  we  may  as  firmly  conclude, that  names. 
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Jaft  but  fix 
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Diaphosnicon  a  purging  Ele&uary  hath  fomc  part  of  the  Phoe¬ 
nix  for  its  ingredient  j  which  receiveth  that  name  from  Dates,  or 
the  fruit  of  the  Palm-tree,  from  whence,  as  HUny  delivers,  the  Phoe¬ 
nix  had  its  name. 

Nor  do  we  onely  arraign  the  exigence  of  this  Animal,  but 
many  things  are  queftionable  which  are  afcribed  thereto,  especi¬ 
ally  its  unity,  longlife,  and  generation.  As  for  its  unity  or  con¬ 
ceit  their  fhould  be  but  one  in  nature  it  feemcth  not  onely  re¬ 
pugnant  unto  Philofophy,  but  alfo  holy  Scripture  ;  which  plain- 
y  aftirms,  there  went  of  every  fort  two  at  lead  into  the  Arke  of  iVa- 
ah,  according  to  the  text.  Every  fowl  after  his  kind,  every  bird  of 
every  fort,  they  went  into  the  Ark,  two  and  two  of  all  fleih,  where¬ 
in  there  is  the  breath  of  life,  and  they  that  went  in,  went  in  both 
Male  and  female  of  all  ilelh.lt  infringeth  the  Benediction  of  God  con¬ 
cerning  Multiplication.  God  blefledthem,  faying  be  fruitful  and 
multiply,  and  till  the  waters  in  the  Teas,  and  let  fowl  multiply  in  the. 
earth  s  And  again,  Bring  forth  with  thee,  every  living  thing,  that 
they  may  breed  abundantly  in  the  earth,  and  be  fruitful  and 
multiply  upon  the  earth  j  which  terms  are  not  appliable  unto  the 
Phoenix;  whereof  there  is  but  one  in  the  world,  and  no  more 
now  living  then  at  the  fir  ft  benediftion.  For  the  production  of  one, 
being  the  deftruftion  of  another  ,  although  they  produce  and  gene¬ 
rate,  they  increafe  not ;  and  muft  not  be  faid  to  multiply,  who  do 
not  tranfcend  an  unity. 

As  for  longevity,  that  it  liveth  a  thoufand  years  or  more ; 
belides  that  from  imperfeCt  obfervations  and  rarity  of  appear¬ 
ance,  no  confirmation  can  be  made;  there  may  be  probably  a 
niiftake  in  the  compute.  For  the  tradition  being  very  ancient 
and  probably  /Egyptian,  the  Greeks  who  difperfed  the  fable, 
might  fum  up  the  account  by  their  own  numeration  of  years ; 
whereas  the  conceit  might  have  its  original  in  times  of  fhorter ' 
compute.  For  if  we  fuppofe  our  prefent  calculation,  the  Phoe¬ 
nix  now  in  nature  will  be  the  iixt  from  the  Creation, but  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  its  years ;  and  if  the  Kabbines  prophecy  fucceed,  fhall  conclude 
its  daies,  not  in  its  own,  butthelaft  and  general  flames,  without 
all  hope  of  ReviviCtion. 

Concerning  its  generation,  that  without  all  conjunction  it 
besets  and  rel eminates  it  felf,  hereby  we  introduce  a  vegitable  pro- 
cuCtion  in  Animals,  and  unto  ienlible  natures,  transfer  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  plants;  that  is  to  multiply  within  themfelves,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Law  of  the  Creation,  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  grafs, 
the  herb  yielding  feed,  and  the  tree  yielding  fruit,  whofe  feed  is  in  it 
felf.  Which  is  indeed  the  natural  way  of  plants ,  who  having  no  di- 
ftinCtion  offex,and  the  power  of  the  fpecies  contained  in  every  indi- 
viiuunt )  beget  and  propagate  themfelves, without  commixtion;  and 
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therefore  their  fruits  proceeding  from  Ampler  roots,  ar‘e  not  fo  un¬ 
like,  or  diftinguiffiablc  from  each  other,as  are  the  off-fprings  of  fen- 
Able  creatures  and  prolifications  defcending  from  double  originals. 
But  Animal  generation  is  acconipliffied  by  more  5  and  the  concur¬ 
rence  of  two  lexes  is  required  to  the  conftitution  of  one.  And  there¬ 
fore  fuch  as  have  no  diftinftion  offex,engender  not  at  all,as  Ariftotle 
conceives  oi  Eels,  and  teftaceous  Animals.  And  though  plant-ani¬ 
mals  do  multiply,  they  doit  not  by  copulation,  but  in  a  way  a- 
ualogous  unto  plants.  So  Hermaphrodites  although  they  include 


the  parts  of  both  fexes,  and  may  be  fufficiently  potent  in  either; 
yet  unto  a  conception  require  a  feperated  fex,  and  cannot  impreg¬ 
nate  themfelves.  And  fo  alfo  though  Adam  included  all  humane  na¬ 
ture,  or  was  (  as  fome  opinion  )  an  Hermaphrodite ,  yet  had  he 
no  power  to  propagate  himfelf;  and  therefore  God  faid.  It  is 
not  good  that  man  fhould  be  alone,  let  us  make  him  an  help 
meet  for  him;  that  is,  an  help  unto  generation;  for  as  for  any 
:(J  other  help,  it  had  been  fitter  to-havemade  another  man. 

Now  whereas  fome  affirm  that  from  one  Phoenix  there  doth  not 
jmnsediatly  proceed  another,  but  the  fir  ft  corrupted)  into  a  worm, 
which  after  becometh  a  Phoenix,  it  will  not  make  probable  this  pro¬ 
duction.  For  hereby  they  confound  the  generation  of  perfeft  ani¬ 
mals  with  imperfeft,  fanguineous  with  exanguious,  vernhparous 
with  oviparous,  and  erect  Anomalies,  difturbing  the  laws  of  Nature. 
Nor  will  this  corruptive  production  he  eafily  made  out  in  moft  i ro¬ 
pe  rfeCt  generations  ;  for  although  we  deny  not  that  many  Animals 
are  vermiparous,  begetting  themfelves  at  a  diftance,  and  as  it  were 
at  the  fecond  hand  (  as  generally  Infefts,  and  more  remarkably 
Butterflies  and  Silk-worms)  yet  proceeds  not  this  generation  from 
a  corruption  of  themfelves,  but  rather  a  fpecifical  and  feminal  dif¬ 
fusion,  retaining  ftill  the  Idea  of  themfelves,  though  it  aft  that 
part  a  while  in  other  fhapes.  And  this  will  alfo  hold  in  gene¬ 
rations  equivocal,  and  fuch  as  are  not  begotten  from  parents  like 
themfelves;  fo  from  Frogs  corrupting,  proceed  not  Frogs  again; 
fo  if  there  be  anatiferous  trees,  whole  corruption  breaks  forth  into 
,r  Benracles,  yet  if  they  corrupt,  they  degenerate  into  Maggots, 
^  which  produce  not  them  again.  For  this  were  a  confufion  of  cor¬ 
ruptive  and  feminal  production,  and  a  fruftration  of  that  feminal 
power  committed  to  animals  at  the  creation.  The  probleme  might 
have  been  fpared.  Why  we  love  not  our  Lice  as  well  as  our  Chil¬ 
dren  ?  Noahs  Ark  had  been  neediefs :  the  graves  of  animals  would 
be  the  fruitfulleft  wombs;  for  death  would  not  deftroy,  but  em- 
/it!*  people  the  world  again. 

;OT  ;  '  Since  therefore  we  hav 
ii«  euce  of  the  PIiariix;fince  there  is  no  ocular  witneffe  of  it ;  fince  as  we 
d  have  declared,  by  Authors  from  whom  the  ftory  is  dei  ived,  it  rather 
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{lands  reject'd;  firice  they  who  have  feriouOy  difcoiirfed  hereof, 
have  delivered  themfelves  negatively,  diverfiy,  or  contarily  •,  lince 
many  others  cannot  be  drawn  into  argument,  as  writing  Poetically, 
Rhetorically  ,  Enigmatically ,  Hierogiyphically 3  lince  holy  Scri¬ 
pture  alleadged  for  it  duly  perpended,  doth  not  advantage  it  3 
and  laftly,  lince  fo  drange  a  generation,  unity  and  long  life,  hath 
neither  experience  nor  reafon  to  confirm  it  5  how  far  to  rely  on 
this  tradition,  we  refer  unto  coniideration.  .va® 

But  furely  they  were  not  well-wifhers  unto  parable  Phylick,.  or 
remedies  eaiily  acquired,  who  derived  medeciues  from  the  Phoe¬ 
nix  3  as  forne  have  done,  and  are  juftly  condemned  by  Pliny  3  Irn- 
dere  eft,  vitx  remedia ,  pofi  millefimum  annum  redditura  monjhrare 5 
it  is  a  folly  to  finds  out  remedies  that  are  not  recoverable  un¬ 
der  a  thoufand  years  3  or  propofe  the  prolonging  of  life  by  that 
which  the  twentieth  generation  may  never  behold.  More  venia- 
ble  is  a  dependance  upon  the  Philofophers  done,  potable  Gold, 
or  any  of  thofe  Arcana’s,  whereby  Paracelfm  that  died  himfelf  at 
forty  feven,  gloried  that  he  could  make  other  men  immortal. 
Which,  although  extreamly  difficult,  and  tantum  non  iufeiible,  yet 
are  they  not  impoffible  ;  nor  do  they  (  rightly  underftood )  im- 
pofe  any  violence  on  Nature.  And  therefore  if  drittly  taken  for 
the  Phoenix,  very  drange  is  that  which  is  delivered  by  Plutarch , 
That  the  brain  thereof  is  a  pleafant  bit,  but  that  it  caufeth  the 
V'-f anii ate  ta •  head-ach.  Which  notwithdanding  the  luxurious  Fmperour  could 

never  tade  3  though  lie  had  at  his  Table  many  a  Phanicopterus,  yet 
had  he  not  one  PhcenixTor  though  he  expefted  and  attempted  it,we 
read  not  in  Lampridim  that  he  performed  it  3  and  considering  the 
unity  thereof,  it  was  a  vain  designs,  that  is,  to  dedroy  any  fpecies, 
or  Mutilate  the  great  accompKftntent  of  dx  dayes.  And  although 
iome  conceive,  and  it  may  feem  true,  that  there  is  in  man  a  natu¬ 
ral  poflibility  to  dedroy  the  world  in  one  generation,  that  is,  by  a 
general  confpire  to  know  no  woman  themfelves,  and  difable  all  o- 
thers  alfo  :  yet  will  this  never  be  effected.  And  therefore  Cain 
after  he  had  killed  Ahel}  were  there  no  other  woman  living,  could 
not  have  alfo  dedroyed  Eve  :  which  although  he  had  a  natural 
power  to  effed,  yet  the  execution  thereof  the  Providence  of  God 
would  have  redded :  for  that  would  have  impofed  another  crea¬ 
tion  upon  him,  and  to  have  animated  a  fecond  Rib  of  Adam. 
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Of  Frogs ,  loads,  and  To  ad- ft  one. 
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Oncernmg  the  venemous  urine  of  Toads,  of  the  ftone  in  the 
Toads  head,  and  of  the  generation  of  Frogs,  conceptions  are 
ent  ertained  which  require  confideration.  And  firft  that  a  Toad 
piffeth,  and  this  way  diffufeth  its  venorae,  is  generally  received. 


not  only  with  us,  but  alfo  in  other  parts ;  for  fo  hath  Scalieer 


obfei  ved  in  his  Comment.,  Avevfum  urincim  reddere  oh  oculos  perfe- 
cut  Ax  per  nit  iofam  r  uric  oik  perfuafum  eft- ;  and  Mathiolus  hath  aifo 
lit  a  pan  age.,  that  a  Toad  communicates  it  venom,  not  only  by  urine. 


I 


fit. 


but  by  the  humidity  and  flaver  of  its  mouth:  which  notwith¬ 
standing  foiftly  underftood3  will  not  coniift  with  truth.  For  to 
fpeaK  pioperly  a  Toad  pifleth  not :  nor  do  they  contain  thofe 
lirinaiy  parts  which  are  found  in  other  Animals^  to  avoid  that 
feious  excretion  :  tor  though  not  onlydurds^  but  oviparous  qua¬ 
drupeds  and  Serpents  have  kidneys  and  Ureters^  and  home  fiihes 
aTo  bladders  :  yet  for  the  moift  and  dry  excretion  they  have  one 


fk  vent  and  common  place  of  exclusion  :  and  with  the  fame  propriety 

milt  r\C  lonmi/i.-ro  tT7#a  ^  /N  Y  W  _  Y _  CL* _  1  **r  • 


^ailS,ia§e3  may  afcribe-that  aftion  unto  Crows  and  Kites, 
m  And  this  is  not  only  verified  in  Frogs  and  Toads,  but  may  be 
m  enquired  in  Tortoyfes  :  whether  that  be  ftriftly  true,  or  to  be 
W  taken  for  a  diftinft  and  feparate  miction,  when  Ariftotle  affirmeth, 
^  that  no  oviparous  Animal,  that  is,  which  either  fpawneth  or  layeth 
itllji  Eggs,  doch  Urine,  except  the  Tortoyife. 

p  -the  ground  or  occailon  of  this  expreffion  might  from  hence 
jn Bill  arife,  that  Toads  are  fometimes  obferved  to  exclude  or  fpirt  out 
lift  a  dark  au<d  liquid  matter  behinde  .  which  we  have  obferved  to  be 
|j|i|  true,  and  a  venemous  condition  there  may  be  perhaps  therein,  but 
jt  cannot  be  called  their  Urine  :  not  becaufe  it  is  emitted  averfly 
backward,  by  both  Sexes,  but  becaufe  it  is  confounded  with  the 
■  inteftinai  excretions,  and  Egeftions  of  the  belly.  Y 

As  for  the  ftone  commonly  called  a  Toad-ftone,  which  is  pre~ 
.  fumed  to  be  found  in  the  head  of  that  Animal,  we  firft  conceive 


-?  li 


f. 


i 
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#  it  not  a  thing  impoffible  :  nor  is  there  any  fubftandal  reafon,  why 
*n  a  Toad  there  may  not  be  found  fuch  hard  and  lapideous  con- 
j  cretions.  For  the  like  we  daily  obferve  in  the  heads  of  Fifties, 
as  Cods,  Carps,  and  Pearches  :  the  like  alfo  in  Snails,  a  fofc  and  ex™ 
©Aeons  Animal,  whereof  in  the  naked  and  greater  fort,  as  though 
ft>e  would  requite  the  defeft  of  a  Ihell  on  their  back,  Nature,  neer 
the  head  hath  placed  a  flat  white  ftone,  or  rather  teftaceous  con- 
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cretion.  Which  though  Aldrovandm  affirms  that  after  di/Teft ion 
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of  many,  he  found  but  in  fome  few:  yet  of  the  great  gray  Snails ,  I 
have  not  met  with  any  that  wanted  it :  and  the  fame  indeed  fo  paU 
pable,  that  without  difleftion  it  is  difcoverable  by  the  hand. 

Again,  though  it  be  not  impolfible ,  yet  it  is  furefy  very  rare: 
as  we  are  induced  to  believe  from  fome  enquiry  of  our  own  :  from 
the  trial  of  many  who  have  been  deceived;  and  the  fruftraced  fearcli 
of  Porta  3  who  upon  the  explorenient  of  many  ,  could  learce  finde 
one.  Nor  is  it  oneiy  of  rarity  ,  but  may  be  doubted  whether  ft 
be  of  exigency,  or  really  any  fuch  Hone  in  the  head  of  a  Toad  at  all. 
For  although  Lapidaries  and  qucftuary  enquirers  affirm  it ,  yet  the 
Writers  of  minerals  and  natural  fpeculators ,  are  of  another  belief : 
conceiving  the  llones  which  bear  this  name,  to  be  a  Mineral  concre¬ 
tion  :  not'co  be  found  in  animals,  bit  in  fields.  And  therefore  Ba¬ 
tins  refers  it  to  Aleria  or  fome  kind  of  Lapis  jlellarbs -  and  plainly  con- 
cludetii,  reperiuntur  in  agrU ,  quos  t amen  alii  in  anno fis ,  acquidium 
Arundinetis ,  inter  rubos  fentefque  de/ituerunt,  bufonis  capinbm  generari 
pertinaciter  affirmant. 

Laftly,  If  any  fuch  thing  there  be, yet  muft  it  not  for  ought  I  fee, 
be  taken  as  we  receive  it,  for  a  loofe  and  moveable  Hone,  but  rather 
a  concretion  or  induration  of  the  crany  it  felf;  for  being  of  an  ear¬ 
thy  temper,  living  in  the  earth  ,  and  as  fome  fay  feeding  thereon, 
fuch  indurations  may  fonietimes  happen.  Thus  when  Brajfavolus 
after  a  long  fearch  had  difeovered  one  ,  he  affirms  it  was  rather 
the  forehead  bone  petrified ,  then  a  Hone  within  the  crany;  and  of 
this  belief  was  Gejner.  Which  is  alfo  much  confirmed  from 
what  is  delivered  in  Aldrovandm ,  upon  experiment  of  very  many' 
Toads;  whofe  cranies  or  skills  in  time  grew  hard,  and  almoft 
of  a.ftony  fubfiance.  All  which  confidered,  we  muft  with  circuni- 
fpe&ion  receive  thofe  ftones ,  which  commonly  bear  this  name, 
much  lefs  believe  the  traditions  ,  that  in  envy  to  mankind  they  are 
cuft  out,  or  fwallowed  down  by  the  Toad  ;  which  cannot  confift  with 
Auatomj,  and  with  the  reft,  enforced  this  ceufure  from  Bet  ins ,  Ah  eo 
tempore  pro  nuffis  habui  quod  de  B'ffionio  lapide  ,  ejufque  origine  tradi- 
-  tur.  , 

What  therefore  beft  reconcileth  thefe  divided  determinations, 
maybe  a  middle  opinion  ;  that  of  thefe  ftones  fome  are  mineral 
and  to  be  found  in  the  earth;  fome  animal,  to  be  met  with  in  T oads, 
at  Seaft  by  the  induration  of  their  cranies.  The  firft  are  many  and 
manifold,  to  be  found  in  Germany  and  other  parts;  the  laft  are  fewer 
in  number ,  and  in  fiibftance  not  unlike  the  ftones  in  Carps  heads. 
This  is  agreeable  unto  the  determination  of  Aldrovandm  ,  and  is 
'‘mtd  C/dceo-  alfo  the  judgemement  of  learned  Spigelius  in  his  Epiftle  unto  Pigw~ 
Sariami,  tint* 

Concerning  the  generation  of  Frogs>  we  (hall  briefly  deliver  that 

account  which  obfervatiou  hath  taught  us.  By  Frogs  I  imderftand 
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not  fitch  as  arifing  from  putrefaftion  ,  are  bred  without  copulation, 
and  becaufe  they  fubfift  110c  long  ,  are  called  Remporaria ,  nor  do  l 
mean  the  little  Frog  of  an  excellent  Par  rat-green  ,  that  ufuaily  lits 
on  Trees  and  Buihes,  and  is  therefore  called  Ranunculi w  viridd  ,  or 
arbor  ins-,  but  hereby  i  underhand  the  aquatile  or  Water-Frog;  vyhere- 
of  in  ditches  and  handing  plaihes  we  may  behold  many  millions 
every  Spring  in  England.  Now  thefe  do  not  as  Pliny  conceiveth, 
exclude  black  pieces  of  fldh ,  which  after  become  F  rogs  ;  but  they 
let  fall  their  fpawn  in  the  water,  of  excellent  ufe  in  Phyfick, and 
and  fcarce  unknown  unto  any.  In  this  fpatvn  of  a  lentous  and 
tranfparent  body,  are  to  be  difcerned  many  (peeks,  or  little  conglo- 
bacions,  which  in  a  fmall  time  become  of  deep  black  ;  a  fubftance 
more  compacted  and  terreftrious  then  the  other ;  for  it  rifeth  nor  in 
dillillatiou,  and  affords  a  powder,  when  the  white  and  aqueous  pare  -  , 

is  exhaled.  Now  of  this  black  or  duskie  fubftance  is  the  Frog  at.laft 
formed;  as  we  have  beheld ,  including  the  fpawn  with  water  in  a 
glafs  ,-  and  expoimg  it  unto  the  Sun.  For  that  black  and  round 
fubftance,  in  a  few  dayes  began  to  dilate  and  grow  longer,  after  a 
while  the  head,  the  eyes,the  tail  to  be  difcernable,  and  at  laft  to  be¬ 
come  that  which  the  Ancients  called  Gyrinut,  we  a  Porwigle  or  Tad¬ 
pole.  This  in  fome  weeks  after  ,  becomes  a  perfeft  Frog,  the  legs 
orowiim  out  before,  and  the  tail  wearing  away,  to  fupply  the  other 
behindf  as  may  be  obferved  in  fome,  which  have  newly  forfaken  the  ' 
water;  for  in  fuch,fome  part  of  the  tail  will  be  feen,  bur  curtaird  and 
ihort ,’  not  long  and  finny  as  before.  A  part  provided  them  a  while 
to  fwim  and  move  in  the  water,  that  is,  until  fuch  time  as  nature  ex¬ 
cluded  legs  ,  whereby  they  might  be  provided  not  onely  to  fwim  in 
the  water  ,  but  move  upon  the  land;  according  to  the  amphibious 
and  mixt  intention  of  nature,  that  is,  to  live  in  both.  So  tiiat  who¬ 
ever  obferveth  the  firft  progrellion  of  the  feed  before  motion,  or 
{hall  take  notice  of  the  ftrange  indiftinftion  of  parts  in  the  Tadpole, 
even  when  itlmoveth  about,  and  how  fuccellively  the  inward  parts 
do  feem  to  difcoverthemfelves,until  their  laft  perfeftion;  may  eaiily 
difeern  the  high  curiofity  of  nature  in  thefe  inferiour  animals ,  and 

what  a  long  line  is  run  to  make  a  F'rog. 

And  becaufe  many  affirm, and  fome  deliver,  that  in  regard  it  hath 
lungs  and  breatheth  ,  a  Frog  may  be  eaiily  drowned  ;  though  the  ^ 
reafon  be  probable,  I  find  not  the  experiment  aniwe  cable;  for  faft-  Am  $ 

ning  one  about  a  fpan  under  water ,  it  lived  almoft  fix  dayts.  Not  Anipmahj  fuch 
is  it  hard  to  deftroy  one  in  water  ,  but  difficult  alio  at  land.  .101  it  a„i;vc  inboth 
will  live  long  after  the  lungs  and  heart  be  out;  how  dong  it  will  live  ciemen«  of 
in  the  feed,  or  whether  the  fpawn  of  this  year  being  preferred,  wnl  land  and  wa- 
not  arife  into  Frogs  in  the  next,  might  alfo  be  enquired ;  and  we  are  »• 
prepared  to  trie.  • 
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Of  the  Salamander. 
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THat  a  Salmander  is  able  to  live  in  flames,  to  endure  and  put  out 
lire,  is  an  affertion,  not  onely  of  great  Antiquity,  but  confirmed 
by  frequent,and  not  contemptible  teftimony.  The  /Egyptians  have 
drawn  it  into  their  Hieroglyphicks ;  Ariflotle  feemeth  to  embrace  it; 
more  plainly  Nicander  ,  S  arenas  S  amnionic  as  ,  JElian  and  Pliny, 
who  afligns  the  caufe  of  this  effeft  :  An  Animal  ( faith  he  J 
fo  cold  that  it  extinguffheth  the  fire  like  ice.  v  All  which  not- 
withftanding ,  there  is  on  the  negative ,  Authority  and  experience;- 
Scxtim  aPhyiitian,  as  Pliny  delivereth,  denied  this  effeft;  Diofcorides 
affirmed  it  a  point  of  folly  to  believe  it  :  Galen  that  it  endureth 
the  fire  a  while,  but  in  continuance  is  confumed  therein.  For 
experimental  convi&ion,  Mathiolus  affirmeth  :  he  faw  a  Salamander 
burnt  in  a  very  fliort  time;  and  of  the  like  affection  is  Amatos  Lufita- 
nas-,  and  moll  plainly  Pierius ,  whofe  words  in  his  Hieroglyphicks  are 
thefe;  Whereas  it  is  commonly  faid,that  a  Salamander  exringnilheth 
fire,  we  have  found  by  experience,  that  its  fo  far  from  quenching  hot 
coals  ,  that  it  dieth  immediately  therein.  As  for  the  contrary  af¬ 
fertion  of  Ariflotle  ,  it  is  but  by  hearfay ,  as  common  opinion  be- 
lieveth  ,  H*c  enim  (ut  aiimt )  ignem  ingrediens ,  cum  extingv.it  and 
therefore  there  was  no  abfurdity  in  Galen  ,  when  as  a  Septical  me* 
McTUptde  tlicine  lie  c°mmended  the  affies  of  a  Salamander ;  and  Magicians  in 
firoyinTthc"  vain  from  the  power  of  this  tradition,  at  the  burning  of  towns  or 
parts  like  Ar-  honfes  expcft  a  relief  from  Salamanders. 

ienikc.  The  ground  of  this  opinion  ,  might  be  fome  fenfible  refiftance  of 

■  dire  obferved  in  the  Salamander:  which  being,  as  Galen  determined], 
cold  in  the  fourth,  and  moift  in  the  third  degree,  and  having  alfo  a 
mucous  humidity  above  and  under  the  skin  ,  by  vertue  thereof 
it- may  a  while  endure  the  flame  :  which  being  confumed,  it  can 
r eliff  no  more.  Such  an  humidity  there  is  obferved  in  Newtes, 
or  water-Lizards  ,  efpecially  if  their  skins  be  perforated  or  pricked 
I  hits  w  ill  Frogs  and  Snails  endure  the  flame  :  thus  will  whites  of 
eggs,  vitreous  or  glafiie  flegm  extinguilh  a  coal  :  thus  are  unguents 
made  which  proteft  a  while  from  the  fire  :  and  thus  beiide  the  Hit' 
ftni  there  are  later  ftories  of  men  that  have  pahs’ d  uncouth  t 
through  fire.  And  therefore  fome  truth  we  allow  in  the  tradi¬ 
tion  :  truth  according  unto  Galen  ,  that  it  may  for  a  time  relift  a 
ffame,or  as  Scaliger  avers, extinguilh  or  put  out  a  coahfor  thus  much 
will  many  humid  bodies  perform  :  but  that  it  perfeveres  and  lives 
i  1  in 
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in  that  tleftru&ive  element,  is  a  fallacious  enlargement.  Nor  do 
w-e  reafonably  conclude ,  becaufe  for  a  time  it  indtirerfi  fire  ,  it 
fubdueth  and  extingnflieth  the  fame,  becaufe  by  a  cold  and  a~ 
luminous  moifture,  it  is  able  a  while  to  refill  it:  from  a  peculiarity 
of  nature  it  fubfifteth  and  liveth  in  if. 

It  hath  been  much  promoted  by  Stories  of  incumbuftibie  nap¬ 
kins  and  textures  which  indure  the  fire ,  whofe  materials  are 
call’d  by  the  name  of  Salamanders  wool.  Which  many  too  literal¬ 
ly  apprehending,  conceive  fome  inverting  part,  or  tegument  of  the 
Salamander  :  wherein  beiide  that  they  miftake  the  condition  of 
f-  this  Animal  (  which  is  a  kind  of  Lizard,  a  quadruped  corticated 
and  depilous,  that  is,  without  wool,  fur  or  hair  )  they  obferve 
not  the  method  and  general  rule  of  nature  :  whereby  all  Qua¬ 
drupeds  oviparous,  as  Lizards,  Frogs,  Tortois,  Chameiions,  Cro¬ 
codiles,  are  without  hare,  and  have  no  covering  part  or  hairy  in- 
veftuient  at  ail.  And  if  they  conceive  that  from  the  skin  of 
the  Salamander,  thefe  incremable  pieces  are  compofed  ;  beiide  the 
experiments  made  upon  the  living,  that  of  Brajjavolus  wd  ftep  in, 
who  in  the  fearch  of  this  truth,  did  burn  the  skin  of  one  dead. 

J p  Nor  is  this  Salamanders  wool  defamed  from  any  Animal,  but 

w®  a  mineral!  fubftaTice  Metaphorically  fo  called  from  this  received 
r  opinion.  For  beiide  Germanicus  his  heart,  and  Pyrrhus  his  great 
'Toe,  which  would  not  burn  with  the  reft  of  their  bodies,  There 
are  in  the  number  of  Minerals,  fome  bodies  incumbuftibie;  more 
remarkably  that  which  the  Ancients  named  Asbefion ,  and  Pan- 
4  cirollus  treats  of  in  the  chapter  of  Linum  vivum.  Whereof  by  p 
k  Art  were  weaved  napkins,  hurts  and  coats  inconfumable  by  fire;  smtimius, 
and  wherein  in  Ancient  times  to  preferve  their  afhes  pure,  and 
;  without  commixture,  they  burnt  the  bodies  of  Kings.  A  nap¬ 
kin  hereof  Pliny  reports  that  Nero  had,  and  the  like  faith  Pau- 
lui  Venetus ,  the  Emperour  of  ‘Tartaric  fent  unto  Pope  Alexander  ; 
and  alfo  affirms  that  in  fome  part  of  Tartarie ,  there  were  Mines 
i  of  Iron  whofe  filaments  were  weaved  into  incumbuftibie  cloth. 

Which  rare  manufacture,  although  delivered  for  loft  by  Pancirol- 
lm 3  yet  Salmutb  his  commentator  affirmeth,  that  one  Vo  do  catena  a 
Cyprian,  had  fhewed  the  fame  at  Venice  ;  and  his  materials  were 
from  Cyprus ,  where  indeed  Tiofcorides  placeth  them;  the  fame  is 
alfo  ocularly  confirmed  by  Fives  upon  Aitilin ,  and  Maioha  in  his 
colloquies.  And  thus  in  our  daies  do  men  pra&ife  to  make  long- 
lafting  Snafts  for  lampes,  out  of  A  lumen  plumofuni;  and  by  the 
fame  we  read  in  Vaufanias ,  that  there  alwaies  burnt  a  Lamp  be¬ 
fore  the  Image  of  Minerva. 
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Of  the  Amhisbdtm. 


'Hat  the  Amphisbafna,  that  is3  a  fmalier  kind  ofSerpent,  which 
moveth  forward  and  backward,  hath  two  heads,  or  one  at 
either  extream,  was  affirmed  firft  by  Nicander ,  and  after  by  ma¬ 
ny  others,  by  the  Author  of  the  book  de  Thenaca  ad  Pifonrn , 
afcribed  unto  Galen ;  more  plainly  Pliny ,  Ge minim  habet  caput, 
tanquam  par  mi  ejjet  uno  ore  effundi  venenum:  but  JElian  moftcon- 
Adently,who  referring  the  conceit  of  Chimera  and  Hydra  unco  fables, 
hath  fee  down  this  as  an  undeniable  truth. 

-  VV  hereunto  while  men  aflent,  and  can  belive  a  bicipitous  con¬ 
formation  in  any  continued  fpecies,  they  admit  a  gemination  of 
principle  parts,  not  naturally  difeovered  in  any  Animal.  True 
it  is  that  other  parts  in  Animals  are  not  equal 5  for  fome  make 
if  pi ogi efllon  with  many  legs,  even  to  the  number  of  an  hun¬ 
ched,  as  Ji'li}  Scolopendra,  orfuch  as  are  termed  Centipides  :  fome 
fly  with  two  wings,  as  birds,  and  many  infers,  forne  with  four, 
as  all  fai  maceous  or  mcaly-wmged  animals,  as  Butter-flies,  and 
Moths:  all  vaginipennous  or  flieath  winged  infefts,  as  Beetles  and 
Dorrs.  Some  have  three  Tefticles,  as  Arijlotle  fpeakes  of  the 
Buzzard ;  and  iome  have  four  ftomacks,  as  horned  and  rumina¬ 
ting  animals  :  but  for  the  principle  parts,  the  Liver,  heart,  and 

especially  the  bt  am  5  regularly  they  are  but  one  in  any  kind  or  fpe¬ 
cies  whatfoever. 

\  I 

.  And  were  tiiere  any  fuch  fpecies  or  naturalh  kind  of  animall, 
it  would  be  hard  to  make  good  thofe  Ax  pofltions  of  body,  which 
according  to  the  three  dimenflons  are  afcribed  unto  every  ani- 
mall:  that  is,  infra, ,  fora,  ante,  retro ,  dextrofttm ,  finifirofum :  for 
iff  as  it  is  determined )  that  be  the  anterior  and  upper  part, 
wherein  the  fenfes  are  placed,  and  that  the  pofterior  and  low¬ 
er  part  which  is  oppohte  thereunto  :  there  is  no  inferior  or 
former  part  in  this  animall :  for  the  fenfes  being  placed  at  both 
«x Creams,  do  make  both  ends  anterior,  which  is  impo.Tible  •  the 
terms  being  Relative,  which  mutually  fubflft  and  are  not  with¬ 
out  each  other.  And  therefore  this  duplicity  was  ill  contrived 
to  place  one  head  at  both  extreamess  and  had  been  more  tole¬ 
rable  to  have  fetled  three  or  four  at  one.  And  therefore  alfo 
Poets  have  been  more  reafonable  then  Philofophers,  and  Geryon 

or  G tuberous  lefs  monftrons then Amphisbxna.  '  '/■' 
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Again,  If  any  fuch  thing  there  were,  it  wee  not  to  be  obtruded  by  the 
name  of  zsinfhisb&na  ,  or  as  an  animal  of  one  denomination;  for 
properly  the  animal  is  not  one,  but  multiplicious  or  many  ,  which  hath 
a  duplicity  or  gemination  of  principal  parts.  And  this  doth  Arifioth 
define ,  when  he  affirmeth  a  Monfter  is  to  be  efteemed  one  or  many., 
according  to  its  principle,  which  he  conceived  the  heart,  whence  he 
derived  the  original  of  Nerves ,  and  thereto  afcribed  many  aits  which 
Phyfitians  afTLn  unto  the  brain :  and  therefore  if  it  cannot  be  called 
one  which  hath  a  duplicity  of  hearts  in  his  fenfe  ,  it  cannot  receive 
that  appellation  with  a  plurality  of  heads  in  ours.  And  this  the  pra¬ 
ctice  of  Chriltians  hath  acknowledged,  who  have  baptized  thefe  ge mi- 
nous  births,  and  double  connafcercus  with  feveral  names ;  as  conceiving 
in  them  a  distinction  of  fouls,  upon  the  divided  execution  of  their  fun¬ 
ctions  ;  that  is,  while  one  wept,  the  other  laughing,  while  one  was  Cl¬ 
ient,  the  other  fpeaking,  while  one  awaked,  the  other  Sleeping;  as  is 
declared  by  three  remarkable  examples  in  Petrarch,  Vincent  Ins  and  the 
Scottish  hiltory  of  Buchan. 

It  is  not  denied  there  have  been  bicipitous  Serpents  with  the  head  at 
each  extream ,  for  an  example  hereof  we  finde  in  Ariftotle ,  and  of  the 
like  form  in  Aldrovandus  we  meet  with  the  Icon  of  a  Lizzard ;  and  of 
this  kind  perhaps  might  that  Amphisbana  be  the  picture  whereof  Cajjl- 
ams  Punas  fhewed  unto  the  learned  Faber,  Which  double  forma¬ 
tions  do  ofeen  happen  unto  multiparous  generations ,  more  efpecially 
that  of  Serpents,  whofe  produ&ions  being  numerous,  and  their  Eggs 
in  chains  or  links  together  (  which  Sometime  conjoyn  and  inoculate  in¬ 
to  each  other)  they  may  unite  into  various Shapes,  and  come  out.  in 
mixed  formations.  But  thefe  are  monffrous  productions,  befide  the  in¬ 
tention  of  Nature,  and  the  ftatutes  of  generation ,  neither  begotten  of 
like  parents,  nor  begetting  the  like  again,  but  irregularly  produced,  do 
fland  as  Anomalies  in  the  general  book  of  Nature.  Which  being  fihifts 
and  forced  pieces ,  rather  then  genuine  and  proper  effects,  they  afford 
us  no  illation  ;  nor  is  it  reafonable  to  conclude  ,  from  a  monftrofi- 
ty-unto  a  fpecies,  or  from  accidental  effects,  unto  the  regular  works  of 

jsjature 

La(ily,the  around  of  the  conceit  was  the  figure  of  this  animal, and  mo¬ 
tion  oft  times  both  vvayes ;  for  deferibedit  is  robe  like  a  worm,  and 
fo  equally  framed  at  both  excreams ,  that  at  an  ordinary  difiance  it  is 
no  eafie  matter  to  determine  which  is  the  head ;  and  therefore,  fome 
observing  them  to  move  both  vvayes ,  have  given  the  appellation  o 
heads  unto  both  extreams ,  which  is  no  proper  and  warrantable  deno¬ 
mination  ;  for  many  Animals  with  one  head ,  do  ordinarily  perform 
both  different  and  contrary  motions ;  Crabs  move  h deling ,  Lo  etp 
will  fwiiri  Swiftly  backward,  Wormes  and  Leeches  will  move  born 
wayes ;  and  fo  will  mod  of  thofe  Animals,  whofe  bo  .ies  confiff  of  roufed 
and  annulary  fibers,  and  move  by  undulation,  that  is,  like  the  waves 
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the  Sea,  the  one  portruding  the  other,  by  inverfion  whereof  they  make 
a  backward  motion.  .<■  'i5§i|/ 

Upon  the  fame  ground  hath  arifen  the  fame  miffeke  concerning  the 
Scolopendra  or  hundred-footed  Infedfc ,  as  is  delivered  by  Rhadurium 
froin  the  Scholiaft  of  Nic  under  :  Dicitur  a  Nicandro ,  dpopiK*  «?,  °idefl 
dicephalm  aut  biceps  fillum  vero,  ejuaniam  retrorfstm  (  ut  f crib  it 
floteles )  arrepit,  obferved  by  < lAldrovandw,  but  molt plainly  by  Muf. 
fetus,  who  thus  concludeth  upon  the  Text  of  Nic  under  :  1  amen  pace 
tantl  Ms  thorn  dixenm ,  umcum  till  duntaxstt  caput  lidro  aliifqm  tmpofa. 

ifiedubito:  that  is,  under  favour  of  fo  great  an  Author ,  the  Scolopen¬ 
dra  hath  but  one  head,  although'  with  equal ^facility  it  moveth  forward 
and  backward ,  which  I  fufpedt  deceived  Nic under  and  others. 
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CHAP-  XVI, 


Of  the  Viper* 


THat  the  yoiuig  Vipers  force  their  way  through  the  bowels  of  their 
^  Dam,  or  that  the  female  Viper  in  the  ait  of  generation  bites  off 

I  1  ^  I  to  ^  young  ones  eat  throu  h 

the  womb;  and  belly  of  the  female ,  is  a  very  ancient  tradition.  In 
this  fenfe  entertained  in  the  Hieroglyphicks  of  the  yptlans ,  affirm- 

sd  by-  Herodotus,  Nicandrr,  Tlinj,  ‘Plutarch,  »y£llanf  Jerome,  Ba/Ue , 
Jfdore  ,  feems  countenanced  by  Ariftotlc,  and  his  Scholar  Theophra- 
ftm:  from  hence  is  commonly  affigned  the  reafon  why  the  %om/m  pu- 
mfhed  Tame  ides  by  drowning  them  in  a  fack-  with  a  Viper ;  and  fo 

perhaps  upon  the  fame  opinion  the  men  of  KM* tit*  when  they-  faw  a 
Viper  upon  the  hand  of  Paul,  faid  prefently  without  conceit  of  any  o- 
therfin.  No  doubt  this  man  is  a  .murtherer  j  who  though  he  have  e- 

fcaped  the  Sea  yet  vengeance  fuffereth  him  not  to  live/  That  is  he 

ismovv  paid  in  his  own way,  the  parricidous  Animaland  punifhment  of 
murtherers  is  upon  him.  And  though  the  tradition  were  currant  amon- 
the  Greeks ,  to  confirm  the  fame  the  Latinemme  is  introduced,  Pipe- 

ZviCZ'PtZt;c  T^jc paffasealfo in  fhe  Gofpel ;  O  ye  generation' 
of;  Vipers,  hath  found  expo  toons  which  .  countenance  this  conceit.' 

Notyvirhftanding.  which  authorities ,  cranfcHbfed  relations  and  con;e- 

dfures,  upon  enquiry  we  find  the.  fame  repugnant  i  nto  experience  and1’ 
reafon.,  -  •  ; 

a  »  n  *  f*  -  . 
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contrive  the  continuation  of  the  fpecies  by  the  deftruiYton  of  the  rCon- 
tinuator ;  but  it  overthrovves  and  fruftrates  the  great  benedifction  of 
God,  which  is  exprefled,  God  blefled  them,  faying,  Be  fruitful  and  mul¬ 
tiply.  Now  if  it  be  fo  ordained  thatfome  mult  regularly  perifh  by  Qtn,  t ; 
multiplication  ,  and  thefe  be  the  fruits  of  fru  iifying  in  the  Viper;  it 
cannot  be  faid  that  God  did  bids,  but  curfe  this  animal ;  upon  thy  bel¬ 
ly  (halt  thou  go  and  dull  fhalt  thou  eat  all  thy  life ,  was  not  fo  great  a 
puniihment  unto  the  Serpent  after  the  fall ,  as  encreafe,  be  fruitful  and 
multiply ,  was  before.  1  his  were  to  confound  the  maledi&ions  of 
God,  and  tranflate  the  curfe  of  che  Woman  upon  the  Serpent :  that  is, 
in  do/ore  paries ,  in  forrow  fhalt  thou  bring  forth ;  which  being  proper 
unto  the  Woman,  is  verified  beft  in  the  Viper,  whofe  delivery  is  not 
only  accompanied  with  pain,  but  alfo  with  death  it  felf.  And  laftly,  it 
overthrovves  the  careful  courfe,and  parental  provilion  of  nature, where¬ 
by  the  young  one*  newly  excluded  are  fuftained  by  the  Dam  :  and  pre¬ 
ceded  until  they  grow  up  unto  a  fufficiency  for  themfelves.  AH  which 
is  perverted  in  this- eruptive  generation  :  for  the  Dam  being  deftroyed; 
the  youa  lings  are  left  to  their  own  prote&ion :  which  is  not  conccive- 
able  they  can  at  all  perform  ,  and  whereof  they  afford  us  a  remarkable 
confirmance  many  dayes  after  birth.  For  the  young  ones  fuppofed  fo 
break  through  the  belly  of  the  Dam,  will  upon  any  fright  for  prote&i- 
on  run  into  it;  for  then  the  oh  one  receives  them  in  at  her  mouth, 
which  way  the  fright  being  part,  they  will  return  again,  which  is  a  pecu¬ 
liar  way  of  refu  e ;  and  akhou  h  ic  reem  ftrat^e,  is  avowed  by  frequent 
experience  an  1  undeniable  teftimony. 

As  for  the  experiment,,  although  we  have  thrice  attempted  if if  hath 
not  well  fucceeded ;  for  though  we  fed  them  with  milk,  bran,  cheefe. 

See.  the  females  alwayes  died  before  the  young  ones  were  mature  for 
this  eruption  ;  but  reft  fufficiently  confirmedin  the  experiments  of  wor¬ 
thy  enquirers.  W'herein  to  omit  the  ancient  conviction  of  Apollonius, 
vve  fhall  fet  down  fome  few  of  mode  n  Writers.  The  firft ,  of  A  mams  ... .  .. 

Lufitams  in  his  Comment  npon  D'ofcorid;. r,  Vidimus  nos  viper  as  prag-  £XcjU£je  ‘j^jj 
nantes  inc Infos pixidibmparere,  qua  Inde  ex  porta  nee  mortua  ,  tiee  vifee-  young  ones  by 


—  J '  -7 ...  .....  JJ  '  - J.  J ......  ,,  -  J  •  '  J rjj  - 

feinws ,  qki  in  Vircsnffi  (famerini  citailafefis  Itgrna  theca  vidimus-,  ena- 
tas  vipereUaSyfaistmdfalva.  The  laftand  moft  plain  of  Franc  ifeus  Bu- 
Bamamims  ,  a  Spanijh  Phyfitian  of  A'ca/aeh  Hemres  ,  whofe' words 
in  his  third  de  Aiiim  anti  bus  Scrip  sura  ,  are  thefe  ■*  c  mat  veio  per  vie  & 
per  alios  hac  if  fa  difymfiffem  fervata  Viperwaprog  niey&c.  thad  is, 
when  by  my  felf  and  others  I  had  enquired  the  truth  hereof,  including 
Vipers  in  a  slafs ,  and  feeding  them  with  cheefe  and  bran  ;  I  undoubt¬ 
edly  found  that  the  Viper  was  not  delivered  by  the  tearing  of  her  bow¬ 
els,  but  I  beheld  them  excluded  by  the  paflage  of  generation,  near  the 
ori  ce  of  the  feidge;  Whereto  we  might  alfo  add-  the  ocular  confirms 

A  a  2  non 
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tion  of  Lac  mu  upon  Dlof cor  ides ,  Ferdinandus  Impratus  y  and  that 
learned  phylitian  of  Naples,  zAurelipu  Seymnw. 

Now  although  the  Tradition  be  untrue,  there  wanted  not  many, 
grounds  which  made  it  plaufibly  received.  The  firft  was  a  favourable 
indulgence  and  fpecial  contrivance  of  nature ;  which  was  the  conceit  of 
Herodotus,  who  thus  delivered!  himfel f.  Fearful  Animals,  and  fuch  as 
ferve  for  food ,  nature  hath  made  more  fruitful;  but  upon  the  offen- 
five  and  noxious  kind,  fhe  hath  not  conferred  fertility.  So  the  Hare  that 
becoxu-eth  a  prey  unto  man ,  unto  beafts,  and  fowls  of  the  ay r ,  is  fruit¬ 
ful  even  to  fuperfetation ;  but  the  Lyon  a  fierce  and  ferocious  Animal, 
hath  young  ones  but  feldome,  and  alfo  but  one  at  a  time ;  Vipers  in¬ 
deed,  although  deftrudtive  ,  are  fruitful;  but  left  their  number  fhould 
encreafe ,  providence  hath  contrived  another  way  to  abate  it :  for  in 
copulation  the  female  bites  off  the  head  of  the  male,  and  the  young 
ones  deftroy  the  mother.  But  this  will  not  confift  with  reafon  ,  as  vve 
have  declared  before.  Ancfif  we  more  nearly  confider  the  condition 
of  Vipers  and  noxious  animals,  we  fhall  dilcover  an  higher  provifion 
of  nature :  how  although  in  their  paucity  fhe  hath  not  abridged  their 
malignity  :  yet  hath  fhe  notorioufly  effected  it  by  their  feceffion  or  lati- 
tancy.  For  not  onely  offenfive  infedds,  as  Hornets , ,  Wafps ,  and  the 
like;  but  fangiiineous  corticated  Animals,  as  Serpents: f  Toads  and 
Lizzards,  do  lye  hid  and  betakethemfelves.ro  coverts  in  the  v\ inter. 
Whereby  moft  Countryes  enjoy  ning  the  immunity  of  Ireland  and* 
Candle ,  there  arifeth  a  temporal  fecurity  from  their  veno  nes ;  and  an 
intermilfion  of  their  mifehiefs ,  mercifully  requiting  the  time  of  their 
addivities. 

A  fecond  ground  of  this  effedd,  was  conceived  the  Juftice  of  Nature, 
whereby  fhe  compenfates  the  death  of  the  father  by  the  matricide  or 
'  murder  of  the  mother ;  and  thir  was  the  expreifion  of  N'icmder.  But 
the  caufe  hereof  is  as  improbable  as  the  effeid ;  and  were  indeed  an  im¬ 
provident  revenge  in  the  young  ones,  whereby  in  confequence  ,  and 
upon  defedd  of  provifion  they  muft  deftroy  themfelv.es.  And  whereas 
he  expreffeth  this  decollation  of  the  male  by  fo  full  a  term  as 
that  is,  to  cut  or  lop  off ,  the  add  is  hardly  conceiveable  ;  for  the  female 
Viper  hath  but  four  confiderable  teeth ,  and  thofe  fo  difpofed ,  fo  {len¬ 
der  and  needle  pointed,  that  they  are  apter  for  puncture  then  any  act  of 
incifion.  And  if  any  like  addion  there  be,  it  may  be  only  fome  faft  re¬ 
tention  or  fudden  compreifion  in  the  Orgafmtts  or  fury  of  their  Juft ; 
according  as  that  expreifion,  of  Horace  is  conftrued  concerning  Lydia 
mATeleplm. 

•  »v  1  r  •  *  » 

•— *. — Sii/e  purr  fur  ens, 

Imprejfit  memorem  dente  lahris  not  am. 
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Others  aferibe  this,  effe&unto  the  numerous  conception  of  the  Viper; 
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and  this  was  the  opinion  of  The  op  hr  aft  as.  Who  though  he  denieth  the 
ecefton  or  forcing  through  the  Belly ,  conceive*  nevertheless  that  up¬ 
on  a  full  and  plentiful  impletion  there  may  perhaps  Succeed  a  disruption 
of  the  matrix,  as  it  happeneth  fometiilies  in  the  long  and  Slender;  ftfh  Needle  fiflt, 
Acus.  Now  although  in  hot  Countryes,  and  very  numerous  concep-  found  fome- 
tions,  in  the  Viper  or  other  Animals,  there  may  Sometimes  eniue  a 
dilaceration  of  the  genital  parts,  yet  is  this  a  rare  and  contingent  effect,  0f  ^ 
and  not  a  natural  and  conftant  way  of  exclusion.  For  the  wife  Creator  jjnes  UBt0  the 
hath  formed  the  organs  of  Animals  unto  their  operations,  and  in  whom  vent,  and  fix 
he  ordainerh  a  numerous  conception,  in  them  he  hath  prepared  conve-  from  thence 
nient  receptacles,  and  a  futable  way  pf  exclufion.  unto  tie  ca  , 

Others  do  ground  this  difruption  upon  their  continued  or  protra&ed 
time  of  deli\  ety,  prefumed  to  laft  twenty  dayes,  whereat,  excluding  but 
one  a  day, the  latter  brood  impatient,  by  a  forcible  proruption  anticipate 
their  period  of  exclufion ;  and  this  was  the  afiertion  of  Pliny,  C  atert  tar-' 
dit  at  is  impatientes  prorumpunt  later  a,  occifa  parente  ;  which  was  occafi- 
oned  upon  a  miftake  of  the  Greek  text  in  Aristotle , .  tIjcth  ^  P'*  »* 
ui&  x.*0’ Ttx.T«  S'i  nn.Hu  n  ukc which  are  litterally  thus  translated, 

Parit  autem  una  die  fecundum  mum  ,  parit  autem  plans  quam  viginti , 
and  may  be  thus  Englifhed ,  She  bringeth  forth  in  one  day,  one  by  one,  , . 
and  Sometimes  more  then. twenty;  and  So  hath  Scaliver  rendredit, 

Sitillatim  parit ,  abfolvitunadie ,  interdimt p lures  quant  vipinti :  But  : 
pTim  whom  Gaza  followeth,  hath  differently  tranllated  it,  Simulos  di- 
ebiis  finaulis  parit,  mmero  fere  vigihti ;  whereby  he  extends  the  exclu-  - 
fion  unto  twenty  dayes,  which  in  the  textuary  Senfe  is  fully  accomplish-  - 

edinone.  ....  ,  .  ... 

Butwh^t  hajtji  a^oft  advanced  it,  is  a.  miftake  in  another  text  or  Ary- 


P 


7d itifyjnai :  which  Gaza  hath  thus  traniluted  ,  Parit  cattilosabvolutos 
membranes  ,  qtia  tenia  die  rumpuntur,  evenit  interdam  ut  .qm  in  utero  ad- 
hue  [ant  abrofis  membranis prorampant.  Now  herein  very  probably  P It- . 
ny ,  and  many  fince  have  been  miftaken;  for  the  difruption  of  the  mem¬ 
branes  o'  skins,  which  include  the  young  ones,  conceiving  a  dilacerati- 
on  "f  tbe  matrix  and  belly  of  theVipert  and  concluding  from  acafual 
dilaceration,  a  regular  and  conftant  difruption.  .  . 

Asfor  the  Latin  word  JCipera,  which  in  the  Etymology  of  I  [dare  pro- 
moteth  this  conceit ;  more  properly  it  may  imply  vivipera. For  where¬ 
as  other  Serpents  lay  eggs, the  Viper  exclude*  living  animals, and  though 
the  Cerafies  be  alfo  viviperous,  and.  we  have  found  formed  Snakes  in  the 
belly  cf  the  Cicilia  or  flow-worm.;  yet  may  the  Viper  emphatically  bear 
the  name.  For  the  Notation  of  Etymology  is  not  of  neceifity  ade¬ 
quate  unto  the  name ;  and  therefore  though  animal  be  oeduced  from,  a- 
r,ima,  yet  are  there  many  animations  befide ,  and  plants  will  chalfvng? 

a  risk  therein  as  well  as  fenfible  creatures. 
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As  touching  the  Text  of  Scripture ,  and  compeljation  of  the  <p ha, 
rlfees ,  by  Generation  of  Vipers ;  although  conftr  uctions  be  madehere- 
'©f  conformable  to  this  Tradition ;  and  it  may  be  plauiibty  expounded 
that  out  of  a  viperous  condition  they  confpired  again!!  their  Prophets* 
and  deftroyed  their  fpiritual  parents;  yet  (as  f-wfemus  obfervethj 
Gregory  and  f  rame ,  do  .  make  another  conftruetion  ;  apprehending 
thereby  what  is  ufually  implyed  by  that  Proverb,  Mali  coral  malum  o~ 
vum  ;  that  is,  o£«vil  parents,  an  evil  generation ;  a  pofteriry  not  un- 
•  ,  , like  their  majority ;  of  mifehievous  progenitors,  a  venomous  andde- 
ftrudtive  progeny. 

And  Miy,  concerning  the  Hieroglyphical  account ,  according  to  the 
vulgar  conception  fet  down  by  Orw  /ipllo  ■>  the  Authority  thereof  is 
only  Emblematical ;  for  were  the  conception  true  or  falfe,  to  their  ap- 
prehenfions,  it  exprelled  filial  impiety.  Which  Aridity  taken  ,  and  to¬ 
tally  received  for  truth ,  might  perhaps  begin, ,  but  finely  promote  this 
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the  ly  boheal  foundation  of  its  prohibition  in  the  Law,  and  what  vices 
therein  it  r  u' ed_,  that  is,  not  only  puhllanitnijty  and  timidity  from  ics 
temper,  feneration  or  ufury  from  its  fecundity  and .  fuperfetauon ;  but 
li pm  this  mixture  or  lexes,  unnatural  venery  and  degeneraus  effeini- 
n nion,  P  ot  arc  ther^-  hardly  any  who  either  treat  of  mutation  or  mix¬ 
tion  of  fexes,_  who  have. pot  left  fome  mention  of  this  point  ;  foitte 


\ 


on,  mixture  or  union  thereof.  '  . 

**  *  j  t  i  p 

As  for  the  mutation  of  fexes ,  or  tranfition  into  one  another ,  we 
cannot  deny  it  in  Hares,  in  being,  obferdble  in  man.  For  hereof  be- 
flde  Empedocles  or  Tire  (las there  are  not  a  few  examples :  and  though 
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want  the  iupport  and  maintenance  of  the  primary  „„„  UMll«-iu.ni», 
And  the  fame  do  fome  affirm  concerning  other  plants  in  Ids  Analogy 
of  figures  ;  as  the  mutation  of  Mint  intoCrefl'es,  Bafil  into  Serpoii,  and  ; 
Turneps  into  Radifhes.  In  ail  which,  as  Sevtrtnw  conceiveth"  there 
may  be  equivocal  feeds  and  Hermaphrodicical  principles,  which  contain 
the  racicaliry  and  power  of  dilferent  forms ;  thus  in  the  feed  of  Wheat 

there  lierh  nhfcnrelv  the  feimmiitvnf  'na.rnel  •  u  A - > • ..  _ 


tucicis  ii  it  uitv-L  vvnu  umvuuuu  piomoiionj  or  a  con nux  and  confpi- 
ration  of  caufes  more  powerful  then  the  other ;  it  then  be  'inneth  to  e- 
difie  in  chief,  and  contemning  the  luperintendent  form,  produceththe 
fignatures  of  irs  felf.  .  n  ' 

"Now  therefore  although  we  deny  not  thefe  feveral  mutations^  and  do  , 
allow  that  Ha  res  may  exchange  their  fex, yet  this  we  conceive  doth  come 
to  pafs  but  fometimes,  .  and  not  in;  that  viciffitude  or  annual  alternation 
as  is  prefumed.  That  is,  from  imperfection  to  perfection ,  from  perfe¬ 
ction  to-  imperfection  ,;  from  female  unto  male,  from  male  to  female  a- 
eain ,  and  fo  in  a  circle  to  both  without  a  perfnanfion  ill  either.  For  be-  • 
fete" the  in<  onceivable,  mutation  of  temper,  which  fhould  yearly-alter-.- 
»ste  thedek  j.  this  isdn-prious  unto  the  order  of  nature,  wh'ofe  ope  rati-  . 
ons  do  reR  in  the  perfection  of  their  intents  j.  which  having  once  at-  - 
extern  t-h  -•  i  tained. 


>»  j 


-a 


very  few ,  of  father  'none  which  have  emafculated-  <5r  turned  Wbriieir 
yet  very  many  who  from  an  e'fteem  or  reality  of  being  Women  have'in-  Tranfmutari- 
tallibly  proved  Men.  Some  at  the  firft  point  of  their  mend ruouserup-  0I?  o(  Stxcsi 
tions,  iome  in  the  day  of  their  mai  riage,  others  jnany  years  after:  which  •  ^  Womtn 
occalioned  dtfputes  at  Law ,  and  conteftations  concerning  a  refiore  df  Granted  ’ 
the  dowry.  And  that  not  only  mankind,  but  many  other  Animals,  may  ’ 
fuffer  this  tranfexion,  we  will  not  deny,  or  hold  it  at  all  inipolTible ;  al- 
thouh  I  cenfefs  by  reafon  of  the  pofiick  and  backward  pofidon  of  rhd 
feminine  parts  in  quadrupedes,  they  can  hardly  admit  the  fubfiitution  of 
a  protruiion,  effectual  unto  mafculine  generation  :  except  it  be  in  ftp 
rromingents,  alld  fcch  as  couple  backward. 

Norfhall  we  only  concede  the-fucceffion  of  fexes  in  fome  ,  but  {hall ■ 
not  difpute  the  tranlition  of  reputed  fpecies  in  others,  that  is  ,  atranf- 
mutation,  or  (  as  Paraceljians  term  it )  Tranfplantation  of  one  into  a- 
nother.  Hereof  in  perfect  Animals  ofa  congenerous  feed,  or  neap  af¬ 
finity  of  natures,  examples  are  in  imperfeCt  kinds ,-  and  fuch  where  the 
difer  intimation  of  fexes  is.  obfeure ,  thefe  transformations  ate  more  ■ 
common. ;  and  in  fome  within  themfelves  without  commixtion,  as  par¬ 
ticularly  in  Caterpillers  oi  Silk-worms ,  wherein  there  is  a  vinble  and 
triple  transfiguration.  But  in  plants,  wherein  there  is  no  diftinCtion  of 
fex,  thefe  tranfplantations  are  conceived  more  obvious  then  arty :  as 
that  of  Barley  into  Oats,  of  Wheat  into  Darnel;  and  thofegraines 
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rained,  they  maintain  their  accomplished  ends,  and  relapfe  not  again  in¬ 
to  their  progreflional  imperfe&ions.  So  if  in  the  minority  of  Natural 
vigor,  the  parts  of  feminality  take  place;  when  upon  the  encreafe  or 
grpvvth  thereof  the  mafculine  appear ,  the  firft  defign  of  Nature  is  at- 
'  Sieved ,,  and  thofe  parts  are  after  maintained.  .  _  •  6>taJ 

.  But  furely  it  much  impeacheth  this  irerated  tranfedlion  of  Hares ,  if 
that.be  true  which  Vardan  and  other  Phyfitians  affirm ,  That  tranfmu- 
ration  of  fex  is  only  fo  in  opinion  ;  and  that  thefe  tranfeminated  per¬ 
sons  were  really  men  at  hr ft ;  although  Succeeding  years  produced  the 
manifefio  or  evidence  of  their  virilities.  Which  although  intended 
and  formed,  was  not  at  frit  excluded;  and  that  the  examples  hereof 
have  undergone  no  real  or  new  tranfexion,  but  were  Androgynally 
born,  and  under  fome  kinds  of  Hermaphrodites.  For  though  Galen  do 
favour  the  opinion  ,  that  the  diftindtive  parts  of  fexesare  oneJy  diffe¬ 
rent  in  Portion,  that  is,  inverfion  orprotrufion ;  yet  will  this  hardly  be 
made  out  from  the  Anatomy  of  thofe  parts.  The  refticles  being  fo 
■feated  in  the  female,  that  they  admit  not  of  protrufion  ;  and  the  neck  of 
the  matrix wanting  thofe  parts  which  are  difcoverable  in  the  organ  of  vi- 
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,  The  Second  and  mold  received  acception :,  is,  that  Hares  are  male  and 
female  by  conjunction  of  both  fexes ;  and  fuch  as  are  found  in  mankind, 
Poetically  called  Hermaphrodites ;  fuppofed  to  be  formed  from  the  e- 


biiity;  nor  only  as  Arifiotk  conceived  <,  with  a  conftant  impotency  in 
one  ;  but  as  latter  Observers  affirm,  Sometimes  with  ability  of  either 
yenery.  And  therefore  the  providence  of  fome  Laws  have  thought 
good  ,  that  at  the  years  of  maturity  they  should  eleit  one  fex,  and  the 
erro  rs  in  the  other  should  Suffer  a  feverer  pumibment.  W  hereby  endea¬ 
vouring  to  prevent  incont'merxj ;  they  unawares  enjoyned  perpetual  cha- 
flity,  for  being  executive  in  both  parts,  and  confined  unto  one,  they  re¬ 
strained  a  Natural  power  ,  and  ordained  a  partial  virginity:-  Plato  and 
fome  of  the  Rabbins  proceeded  higher  j  who  conceived  the  firft  Man  an 
Hermaphrodite;  and  Marcus  Am  the  learned  Jew,  in  fome  fenfe  hath 
allowed  it  ;  affirming  that  Adam  in  one  fuppofitum  vvithout  divifion, 
contained  both  male  and  female.  And  therefore  whereas  it  is  find  in 
die  text,  That  God  created  man  in  his  own  Image ,  in  the  Image  of 
Cod  created  he  him  finale  and  female  created  he  them:  applying  the 
Singular  and  plural  unto  Adamt  it  might  denote,  that  in  one  fubftance, 
and  in  himfelf  he  mcludeth  both  fexes ,  which  was  aftet  divided  ,  and 
the  female  called  Woman.  The  opinion  of  'Arrfiotle  extendeth  fur- 
ther ,  from  whofe  aiTertion  all  men  Should  be  Hermaphrodites ;  for  af¬ 
firming  that  women  do  not  fpermatize,  and  confer  a  place  or  recepta¬ 
cle  rather  then  effential  principles  of  generation,  he  deduf lively  includes 
both  fexes  in  mankind ;  for  from  the  father  proceed  not  only  males  and 
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females,  but  from  him  alfo  muft  Hermaphroclital  and  mafculo-femi- 
nine  generations  be  derived ,  and  a  commixtion  of  both  fexes  a  rife 
from  the  feed  of  one.  But  the  Schoolmen  have  dealt  with  that  fex 
more  hardly  then  any  other ,  who  though  they  have  not  much  difputed 
their  generation,  yet  they  have  controverted  their  Refurreition ,  and 
raifen  a  query,  whether  any  at  the  laft  day  fhouldarife  in  the  fex  of  wo¬ 
men;  as  may  be  obferved  in  the  fupplement  of  Aquwai. 

Now  as  we  muft  acknowledge  this  Androgynal  condition  in  Man ,  fo 
can  we  not  deny  the  like  doth  happen -in  bevfts.  Thus  do  we  read  in 

Pliny  rhat  Neroes  Chariot  was  drawn  by  four  Hermaph  oditical  mares, 
and  'Cardan  affirms  he  alfo  beheld  one  at  Antwerp.  And  thus  may  we 
alfo  concede,  that  Hares  have  been  of  both  fexes,  and  fome  have  ocu¬ 
larly  confirmed  it ;  but  that  the  whole  fpecies  or  kind  fhouldbebifex- 
eus  or  double-fexed ,  we  cannot  affirm,  who  have  found  the  parts  of 
male  and  female  reflectively  ciiftindt  and  tingle  in  any  wherein  we  have 
enquired  :  And  the  like  fuccefs  had  Baccbinw  in  fuch  as  he  differed. 
And  whereas  it  is  conceived,  that  being  anharmlefs  Animal  and  dele¬ 
ctable  food  unto  man,  nature  hath  made  them  with  double  fexes ,  that 
actively  and  palfively  performing  they  mb  fit  more  numeroufly  encreafe; 
we  fomet  an  higher  providence  of  nature  whereby  fhe  especially  pro- 
motes^he  multiplication  of  Hares,  which  is  by  fuperfetation  ;  that  .is, 
a  conception  upon  a  conception,  or  an  improvement  of  a  fecond  fruit 
before  the  firft  be  excluded  ;  preventing  hereby  theufual  intermiifion . 
andvacanttime  of  generation  ;  which  is  very  common  and  frequently 
cbfervable  in  Hares,  mentioned  long  ago  by  Ariftotle,  Herodotw,  and 
‘Tl.ny  ;  and  we  have  often  obferved,  that  after  the  firft  caff,  there  re¬ 
main  fucceflive  conceptions,  and  other  younglings  very  immature,  and 
far  from  their  term  of  exclufion.  ■  .  "  ,  . 

Nor  need  any  man  to  queftion  this  in  Hares,  for  the  fame  we  obferve 
doth  fometime  happen  in  Women ;  for  although  it  be  true,  that  upon 
conception  the  inward  orifice  of  the  matrix  exactly  clofeth ,  fo  that  it 
commonly  admitreth  nothing  after ;  yet  falleth  it  out  fometime  ,  that 
in  the  a&  of  coition  ,  the  avidity  of  that  part  dilateth  it  felf,  and  re- 
ceiveth  a  fecond  burden  ;  which  if  it  happen  to  be  near  in  time  unto 
the  firft,  they  commonly  do  both  proceed  unto  perfection,  and  have 
legitimate  exclufions,  periodically  fucceeding each  other.  But  if  the 
fuperfetation  be  made  with  confiderable  intermiifion ,  the  latter  moft 
commonly  proves  abortive;  for  the  firft  being  confirmed,  engrofleth  the 
aliment  from  the  other.  However  therefore  the  project  of  Julia  feem 
very  plaufible,  and  that  way  infallible,  when  fhe  received.not  her  paf- 
fengers, before  fhe  had  taken  in  her  lading, yet  was  there  a  fallibility  ther- 
in,  nor  indeed  any  abfolute  fecurity  in  the  policy  cf  adulteiy  aftei  con¬ 
ception. For  the  Matrix(  which  fome  have  called  another  Animal  vyithin 
us,  and  which  is  not  fubjeeted  unto  the  law  of  our  will)after  reception  of 
its  proper  Tenantpnay  yet  receive  a  ftrange  and  fpurious  inmate.  -  As  is 
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confirmable  by  many  examples  xr\>  Pliny ;  by  tariff mva  Hipp0Crates- 
and  that  merry  one  in  Plautus  urged  alfo  by  Ariftotle :  that  is  y  of  hhL 
cles  and  Hercules ,  the  one  begat  by  fupiter,  the  other  by  Amphitryon 
on  A lem&na ;  as  alfo  in  thofe  fuper-conceptions ,  where  one  child  was 
like  the  father,  the  other  like  the  adulterer ,  the  one  favoured  the  w 
vant,  the  other  refembled  the  mailer. 

Now  the  grounds  that  begat,  or  much  promoted  the  opinion  of  a 
double  fex in  Hares,  might  be  fome  little  bags  or  tumours,  at  firft 
glance  reprefenting  llones  of  Tefticles,  to  be  found  in  both  fexes  about 
the  parts  of  generation ;  which  men  obferving  in  either  fex,  were  indu¬ 
ced  to  believe  a  mafculine  fex  in  both.  But  to  fpeak properly,  thefe  are 
no  Tefi  icks  or  parts  official  unto  generation ,  but  glandulous  fub/lances 
th;  t  fcem  to  held  the  nature  of  Emun&ories.  For  herein  may  be  per¬ 
ceived  iknder  perforations,  at  which  may  be  exprefled  a  black  and  fr- 
cuknt  matter.  If  therefore  from  thefe  we  fhall  conceive  a  mixtion  of 
fexes  in  JHares,  with  fairer  reafon  we  may  conclude  it  in  Bevers,  where- 
of  both  fexes  contain  a  double  bag  or  Tumour  in  the  groin,  commonly 
caliec  the  Co  1  of  faftor,  as  we  have  delivered  before. 

Another  ground  were  certain  holes  or  ,  cavities  obfervable  about  the 
hedge ;  which  being  perceived  in  males,  made  fome  conceive  there, 
nA  ht  be  alfo  a  feminine  nature  in  them.  And  upon  this  very  °round 
the  fame  o  minion  hath  pafled  upon  the  Hyarna ,  and  is  declared  By  Ari- 
ftoile  ,  and  thus  rranflated  by  Scaliger ;  Quod  autem  ainnt  utrinfaue 
f  XUS  habere  genitalia,  fa  If  am  eft,  quod  videtur  tjfefoeminemn  fub  cauda 
eft  fimile  figurafeeminino,  verum  perviu/n  non  eft ;  and  thus  is  it  alfo  in- 
Hares,  in  whom  thefe  holes,  although  they  feem  to  make  a  deep  cavitv 
yet  do  they  next  perforate  the  skin;  nor  hold  a  community  with  any 
part  of  generation  j  but  were  (as  P liny  delivereth  )  elieemed  the 
marks  of  their  age,  the  number  of  thofe  deciding  their  number  of  years 
In  which  opinion  what  truth  there  is  we  fhall  not  contend ;  for  if  in  o- 
th^r  Animals  there  be  authentick  notations,  if  the  characters  of  years 

found  in  the  horns  of  Cowes,  or  in  the  Antlers  of  Deer,  if  we  conje¬ 
cture  the  age  of  Horfes  from  joynts  in  their  docks,  an4  undeni  tbly  pre- 
fujne  it  from  their  teeth ;  we  cannot  affirm,  there  is  in  this  conceit,  any 

aft:  ont  unto  nature ;  although,  who  ever  enquireth  lball  find  no  afl'u- 
sance  therein.  • 

The  laft  foundation  was  Retrotningency  or  pilling  backward;  for 
men  obfetving  both  fexes  to  urine  backward ,  oraverfly  between  their 

legs,  they  might  conceive  there  was  a  feminine  part  in,  both ;  where¬ 
in  they  are  deceived  by  the  ignorance  of  the  uft  and  propemireof  the 
Pizcl ,:  or  part  de  igned  unto  the  Excretion  of  urine which  in  rhe  Hare 
holds  not  the  common  podtion but  is  averfly  fe.ited,  and  in  its  diften- 
non  enclines  unto  the  Coccix  or  Scut.  No.v  fro  n  the  nature  of  this 
pofition,.  there. enfueth  a  neceTity  of  Retrocopulation,-  which  alfo 
pro.noteth  the  conceit ;  for  fome  obfe tying  them  to  couple  without 
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afcenfion ;  have  not  been  able  to  judge  of  male  or  female ,  ©r  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  proper  fcx  in  either.  And  to  fpeak  generally,  this  way  of 
copulation  is  not  appropriate  unto  Hares,  nor  is  there  one ,  but  many 
wayes  of  coition :  according  to  divers  fhapes  and  different  conformati¬ 
ons.  For  fome  couple  laterally  or  fide-wife,  as  Worms :  fome  circu¬ 
larly  or  by  complication ,  as  Serpents :  fome  pronely,  that  is  by  con¬ 
tagion  of  the  ventral  parts  in  both ,  as  Apes,  Porcupines,  Hedgehogs, 
and  fuch  as  are  termed  Mollia,  as  the  Duttle-fifh  and  the  Purple  ;  fome 
mixtly,  that  is,  the  male  afcending  the  female ,  or  by  application  of  the 
ventral  parts  of  the  one ,  unto  the  poftick  parts  of  the  other ,  as  moflr 
Quadrupeds ;  Some  averfly ,  as  all  Cruftaceous  Animals ,  Lobfters, 
Shrimps,  and  Crevifes,  and  alfo  Retromingents ,  as  Panthers,  Tygers, 
and  Hares.  This  is  the  conftant  Law  of  their  Coition,  this  they  oDferve 
and  tranfgrefs  not :  onely  the  vitiofity  of  man  hath  ailed  the  varieties 
hereof;  nor  content  with  a  digreffion  from  fex  or  fpecies,  hath  in  his 
own  kind  thorow  the  Anomalies  of  venery ;  and  been  fo  bold,  not  on¬ 
ly  to  ail,  but  reprefent  to  view ,  the  irregular  wayes  of  luff. 
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THat  Moles  are  blind  and  have  no  eyes,  though  a  common  opinion, 
is  received  with  much  variety ;  fome  affirming  only  they  have  no 
fight,  as  Oppiaxtu,  the  Proverb  Talpa  C<cclor,  ana  the  word  «*•**&«<*, 
©r  Talpitas,  which  in  Hefy chins  is  made  the  fame  with  Gacitas :  fome 
that  they  have  eyes,  but  no  fight ,  as  the  text  of  Ariftotle  feems  to  im¬ 
ply;  fome  neither  eyes  nor  fight,  Albertus,  Pliny,  and  the  vulgar  o- 
pinion;  fome  both  eyes  and  fight ,  as  Scallg  r,  A  Idrovandus, Snafoxit 
others.  Of  which  opinions  the  laft  with  fome  reftri&ion,  is  moft  con- 
fonant  unto  truth  ;  for  that  they  have  eyes  in  their  head  is  manifeft  unto 
any  that  wants  them  not  in  his  own  ;  and  are  difcoverable,  not  only  in 
old  ones ,  but  as  we  have  obferved  in  young  and  naked,  conceptions, 
taken  out  of  the  belly  of  the  Dam.  And  he  thaft  exactly  enquires  into 
the  cavity  of  their  cranies,  may  perhaps  difcover  fome  propagation  of 
nerves  communicated  unto  thefe  parts.  But  that  the  humours  Toge¬ 
ther  with  their  coats  are  alfo  diftinit  ( though  Galen  feem  to  affirm  it ) 
tranfcendeth  our  difcovery ;  for  feparating  thefe  little  Orbs ,  and  in¬ 
cluding  them  in  Magnifying  Glafies ,  we  difcerned  no  more  then  Ari- 
(lotle  mentions,  that  is,  a  black  humour,  nor  any 

mere  if  they  be  broken,'  That  therefore  they  have  eyes  we  muff  of  ne- 
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ceffity  affirm  ;  but  that  they  be  comparatively  incompleac  vve  need  not  to 
deny :  So  Galen  affirms  the  parts  of  generation  in  women  are  imperfect, 
in  refpeCi  of  chofe  of  men,  as  the  eyes  of  Moles  in  regard  of  other  AniT 
mals :  So  Ariftotle  terms  them  ,  which  Gaza  tranflates  ObU- 

fos ,  and  Sea  tiger  by  a  word  of  imperfection  inchoates . 

Now  as  that  they  have  eyes  is  maniteft  unto  fenfe,  fo  that  they  have 
fight  not  incongruous  unto  reafon ;  if  vve  calf  not  in  queltion  the  pro¬ 
vidence  of  this  provifion,  that  is,  to  affign  the  Organs ,  and  yet  deny 
the  Office ,  to  grant  them  eyes  and  withhold  all  manner  of  vifion. .  For 
as  the  inference  is  fair,  affirmatively  deduced  from  the  action  to  the  or¬ 
gan,,  that  they  have  eyes  becaufe  they  lee  j  fo  is  it  alfo  from  the  .organ 
to  the  action ,  that  they  have  eyes,  therefore  fome  fight  e'efigned ;  if  vve 
v  take  the  intention  of  Nature  in  every  fpecies,  and  except,  the  c  a  dual  im¬ 
pediments  ,  or  morbofities  in-  intiividvals.  But  as  their  eyes  are  more 
Imperfect  then  others,  fo  do  vve  conceive  of  their  fight  or  act  of  viuou; 
for  they  will  run  again!!  things,  and  hudling  forwards  fall  from  high  pla¬ 
ces.  ,  So  that  they  are  not  blind,  nor  yet  difiinCtly  fee  ;  there,  is  in  them 
no  Cecity ,  yet  more  then  a  Cecutiency ;  they  have  fight  enough  to  dif- 
cern  the  light ,  though  not  perhaps  to  dillinguilh  of  objects  or  colours ; 
fo  are  they  not  exactly  blind,  for  light  is  one  ob;eCt  of  vifion.  And  this 
(  as  Scaliger  obfervetn  )  might  be  as  full  a  fight  as  Nature  fir/1  intended; 
for  living  in  darknefs  under  the  earth  ,  they  had  no  further  need  cf  eyes 
then  to  avoid  the  light;  and  to  be  fenfibie  when  ever  they  lo/l  that 
darknefs  of  earth,  which  was  their  natural  confinement.  And  therefore 
however  Tranfiators  do  render  the  word  of  Ariftotle  or  Galen ,  that  is, 
impcrfi  tlos-,  oblxf->s  or  inchoates ,  it  is  not  much  cc nfiderable ;  for  their 
eyes  are  fufficiently  begun  to  finifhthis  action,  and  competently.perfeCl 
for  this  imperfect  Vifion. 

And  laftly,  although  they  had  neither  eyes  nor  fight ,  yet  could  they 
not  be  termed  blind.  For  blindnefs  being  a  privative  term  unto  fight, 
this  appellation  is  nor  admittible  in  propriety  of  fpeech  ,  and  will  0- 
verthrow  the  doCtrine  of  privations  ;  which  prefuppofe  pofitive  forms 
or  habits,  and  are  not  indefinite  negations,  denying  in  all  lubjeCts,  buc 
fiich  alone  wherein  the  pofitive  habits  are  in  tneir  proper  Nature  ,  and 
placed  without  repugnancy.  So  do  we  improperly'lay  a  Mole  is  blind,  if 
we  deny  it  the  Organs  or  a  capacity  of  vifion  from  its  created  Nature; 
fo  when  the  text  of  John  had  faid,  that  perfon  was  blind  from  his  Nati¬ 
vity,  whofe  cecity  our  Saviour  cured, it  was  not  warrantable  in  Nonmu  to 
fay  he  had  no  eyes  at  all,  as  in  the  judgement  of  Heinftm ,  he  deferibeth 
in  his  paraphrase ;  and  as  fome  ancient  Fathers  affirm,  that  by  this  Mira¬ 
cle  they  were  created  in  him.  And  fo  though  thefenfe  may  be  accepted, 
that  Proverb  mull  be  candidly  interpreted ,  which  maketh  Fillies  mute  ; 
and, calls  them  filent  which  have  no  voice  in  Nature. 

Now  this  conceit  isere&ed  upon  a  mifipprehenfion  or  miftake  in  thef 
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depravement,  and  naming  that  an  abolition  of  fight,  which  indeed  is 
but  an  abatement.  For  if  Vifion  be  abolished ,  it  is  called  etc  it  at,  or 
blindnefs ;  if  depraved  and  receive  its  objects  erroneoufly,  Hallucinati¬ 
on;  if  diminiihed,  hebetudo  vifw ,  caligattb^  orcim.nefs.  Nowinftead. 
of  a  diminution  or  imperfeil  vifion  in  the  Mole,  we  affirm  an  abolition  • 
or  total  privation ,  inltead  of  a  caligatioa  or  dimnefs,  we  conclude  a, 
cecity  or  blindnefs.  Which  hath  been  frequently  inferred  concerning 
other  Animals ;  fo.fome  affirm  the  Water-Rat  is  blind,  fo  S  <nnmonicu* 
and  Nicandcv  do  call  the  Mul-Ataneus  the  ffiiew  or  Ranny,  blind  •  And 
hecaufe  darknefs  was  before  light,  the  c /Egyptians  worfhipped  the  fame. 
So  are  Slow-worms  accounted  blind,  and  the  like  we  affirm  proverbially 
of  the  Beetle ;  although  their  eyes  be  evident,  and  they  will  flye  again!  t 
li_hts,  like  many  other  Infedls  ;  and  though  alfo  Ariflotle  determines,, 
that  the  eyes  are  apparent  in  all  flying  Infeils ,  though'  other  fenfes  be. 
obfeure,  and  not  preemptible  at  all.  And  if  from  a  diminution  we  may 
infer  a  toral  privation,  or  affirm  that  other  animals  are  blind  which  do, 
not  acutely  fee ,  or  comparatively  unto  others,  weffiall  condemn  unto, 
blindnefs  many  not  fo  efleemed ;  for  fuch  as  have  corneous  or  horney 
eyes ,  as  Lobllers  and  cruftaceous  animals ,  are  generally  dim-fighted ; 
all  Infedls  that  have  axterma,  or  long  horns  to  feel  out  their  way,  as  But- 
tei-fiyes  and  Locufts,  or  their  fore-legs  fo  difpofed ,  that  they  much  ad¬ 
vance  before  their  heads  ,  as  may  be  oblerved  in  Spiders  ;  and  if  the 
Ea^le  were  J  edge,  we  might  be  blind  our  felves.  The  exprelfiou  there- 
fore  of  Scripture  in  thedlory  of  facob  is  furely  with  circumfpedtion 
And  it  came  to  pals  when  Jacob  was  old,  and  his  eyes  were  dim,  quand* 
calivarmt  octili,  faith- Jerome  and  Tremelliuc,  which  are  exp reffions  of.  . 
c.iminution,  and  not  of  abfolute  privation. 
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*7  Hethe-r  Lampries  have  nine  eyes,  as  is  received,  vve  durft  refer  it  - 
w  ir  unto  spolyphewtUi  who  had  but  one  to  judge  it»>  An.  error  com 
cerning  eyes,  occafioned  by  the  error  of- eyes,  deduced,  from  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  divers  cavities  or  holes -on -either  fide,  which feme  can 
eyes  that  carelefly  behold  them-,  and  is  not  only  refutable  by  experience, 
but  alfo  repugnant  unto  reafon.  •>  Fdr  befide  the  monftrofity  they  fallen 
unto  nature,in  contriving  many  eyes, who  hath  made  but  two  unto  any  &<• 
nimak  that  is,  one  of  each  fide according  to  the  divifion  of  the  brain ■; 
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ic  were  a  fuperftdous  and  inartificial  aft  to  place  and  fettle  fo  many  in 
one  plane  ;  for  the  two  extreams  would  fufticiently  perform  the  office 
of  fight  without  the  help  of  the  intermediate  eyes, and  behold  as  much 
as  all  fevenjoyned  together.  For  the  vifible  bafe  of  the  objeft  would 
be  defined  by  thefe  two ;  and  the  middle  eyes,  alchough  they  behold  the 
fame  thing,  yet  could  they  not  behold  fo  much  thereof  as  thefe ;  f0 
were  it  no  advantage  unto  man  to  have  a  third  eye  between  thofe  two 
he  hath  already;  and  the  ficlion  of  zArgw  feems  more  reafonable 
then  this ,  for  though  he  had  many  eyes,  yet  were  they  placed  in  cir¬ 
cumference  and  pofitions  of  advantage.  • 

Again,  thefe  cavities  which  men  call  eyes  are  feated  out  of  the  head, 
and  where  the  Gils  of  other  fifh  are  placed  ;  containing  no  Organs  of 
fight,  not  having  any  communication  with  the  brain.  Now  all  fenfe 
proceeding  from  the  brain,  and  that  being  placed  (as  Galen  obferveth)for 
the  fitter  fituation  of  the  eyes,  and  conveniency  required  unto  fight ; 

'  it  is  not  reafonable  to  imagine  that  they  are  any  where  ejfe,  or  delerve 
that  name  which  are  feated  in  other  parts.  And  therefore  we  relinquilh 
as  fabulous  what  is  delivered  of  Starmphalm! ,  or  men'with  eyes  in 
their  breaft;  and  when  it  is  fa  id  by  Solomon,  A  wife  mans  eyes  are  in 
his  head.,  it  is  to  be  taken  in  a  fecond  fenfe,  and  affordeth  no  objeftion. 
True  it  is  that  the  eyes  of  Animals  are  feated  with  fome  diffe-ence,  but 
all  whatfoever  in  the  head,  and  that  more  forward  then  theeareor 
hole  of  hearing.  In  quadruf  edes,  in  regard  of  the  figure  of  their  heads, 

1  they  are  placed  at  fome  difiance ;  in  latircttrous  and  flat-biH’d  birds 
they  are  more  laterally  feated ;  and  therefore  when  they  look  intently 
they  turn  one  eye  upon  the  objeft,  and  can  convert  their  heads  to  fee 
before  and  behinde,  and  to  behold  two  oppofite  points  at  once.  But  at 
a  more  eafie  diftanee  are  they  fituated  in  man,  and  in  the  lame  cir¬ 
cumference  with  the  ear;  for  if  one  foot  of  the  Comparte  be  placed 
upon  the  Crown,  a  Circle  deferibed  thereby  will  interfeft,  or  pafle  over 
both  the  eares. 

The  errour  in  this  conceit  con  fills  in  the  ignorance  of  thefe  cavi¬ 
ties,  and  their  proper  ufe  in  nature  ;  for  this  is  a  particular  difpofure 
of  parts,  and  a  peculiar  confirmation  whereby  thefe  holes  and  (luces  fup- 
ply  the  defeft  of  Gils,  and  are  .alfiHed  by  the  conduit  in  the  head  ;  for 
like  cetaceous  Animals  and  Whales,  the  Lamprie  hath  a  fiftula,  fpout 
or  pipe  at  the  back  part  of  the  head,  whereat  it  faurts  out  water.  Nor 
is  it  only  lingular  in  this  formation,  but  alfo  in  many  other ;  as  in  defeft 
of  bones,  whe-eof  it  hath  not  one  ;  and  lot  the  lpine  or  back  bone, 
a  cartilaginous  fUbllancc  without  any  fponriyles,  p-ocelfes  or  protube¬ 
rance  whatfoever.  As  alfo  in  the  provifion  which  Nature  hath  made 
for  the  heart;  which  in  this  Animal  is  veryftrangdv  lecured,  and  lies 
immured  in  a  cartilage  or  si  idly  fubltance.  Arid  laffly,  in  the  colour 
of  the  liver ;  whi  ch  is  in  the  male  of  an  excellent  graiie-  ;een;  but  of  a 
•deeper  colour  in  the  female,  and  Will  communicate  \  freilumd  durable 
verdure.  f  r  CHAP- 
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Of  Snails,  :  V 
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T  Hat  Snails  have  two  eyes,  and  at  the  end  of  their  Hornes,  belide 
the  afle  rtion  of  the  people,  is  the  opinion  of  fome  learned  men* 

Which  notwithftandirig  Scahg  r  terms  but  imitation  of  eyes ; 
which  Pliny  contradicts,  and  Arifioile  upon  confequence  denies, when 
he  affirms  that  teftaceous  Animals  have  no  eyes,  at  all;;  And  for  my 
own  part  after  much  enquiry,  I  am  not  fatisfied  that  thefe  are  eyes,  or 
that  thofe  black  and  atramentous  fpots  which  feem  to  reorefent 
them  are  any  ocular  realities..  For;  if  any  object  be  prefented  unto  - 
them,  they  will  fometime  feem  to  decline  it,  and  fometime  run  a- 
gainft  it.  If  alfo  thefe  black  extremities,  or  prefumed  eyes  be  clipped 
off,  they  will  notwithftanding  make  ufe  of  thefe  protrufions  or  horns, 
and  poke  out  their  way  as  before.  Again,  if  they  were  eyes  or  inftru- 
ments  of  viiion,  they  would  h  ive  their  originals  in  the  head, and-from 
thence  derive  their  motive  and  optick  organs ;  but  their  roots  and  firft 
extremities  are  feared  low  upon  thefides  of  the  back,,  as  may  be  per¬ 
ceived  in  the  whiter  fort  of  Snails  when  they  retract  them.  And  iaft- 
ly,  if  we  concede  they  have  two  eyes,  we  muft  alfo  grant  they  have  no 
leffethen  foure;  for  not  only  the  two  greater  extenfions  above  have 
thefe  imitations  of  eyes,  but  alfo  the  two  leiler.  below ;  and  if  they  be 
dextroufly  qifle&ed,  there  will  be  found  on  either  fide  two  black  fila¬ 
ments  or  membranous  firings,  which-  extend  into  the  long  and  fhott-  - 
er  cornicle  upon  |  rotrufion. And  therefore  if  they  have  two  eyes,  they 
have  alio  foure ;  which  will  be  monfirous  and  beyond  the  affirmation  > 
of  any. 

Now  the  reafon  why  we  name  thefe  black  firings,  eyes,  is,  becaufe  All  fenfc  is 
we  know  not  wh  it  to  call  them  elfe,  and  underfiand  not, the  proper  ufe  from  the 
of  that  parr  ;  .which  indeed  is  very  obfcure*  and  not  delivered.by  any;  • 
but  may  probably  be  Paid  toaffift  the  1  protrufion  and  retraction  of 
their  homes;  which  being  a  weak  and  hollow  body,  required  fome  in-  - 
ward  eftabliifiment,  to  confirm  the  length  of  their  advancement ; 
which  we  obferve  they  cannot  extend  without  the  concurrence  here-  - 
of.  Foe,  ifwith  your  finder  you  apprehend  the  top  of  the  home,  and  . 
draw  out  this  black  and  mexb.anous  emiifion,  the. horn  will  be  ex¬ 
cluded  no  more ;  but  if  you  clip  off  the  extremity,  or  only  lindge  the  ; 
top  thereof  with  Aqua  fortts,  or  o.her  co  rofive  water,  leaving  a  con- 
fiderable  part  behinde  ;  they  will  neverthdefle  exclude  rheir  horns, and 
therewith  explo.  ate  heir  way  as  before.  And  indeed  the  exadt  fenfe  , 

©f  thefe  extremities  is  very  remarkable  ;  for  if  you  dip  a  pen  in  t/i- 
qm  fort  is ,  oyl  of  Vitriol  or  Turpentine,  and  prefenc  it  towards  thefe  ; 
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points,  they  will  at  a  reafonable  diftance,  decline  the  acrimony  thereof, 
retiring  or  diftorting  them  to  avoid  it ;  and  this  they  will  nimbly  per¬ 
form  if  objected  to  the  extreams,  but  (lowly  or  not  at  all ,  if  approach¬ 
ed  unto  their  roots.  ",  ] 

What  hath  been  therefore  delivered  concerning  the  plurality,  pau¬ 
city,  or  anomalous  lituation  of  eyes,  is  either  monllrous ,  fabulous,  or 
under  things  never  feen  includes  good  fenfe  or  meaning.  And  fo  may 
.we  receive  the  figment  of  <* Argw  ,  who  was  an  Hieroglyphick  .of  hea¬ 
ven  ,  in  thofe  centuries  of  eyes  exprelfing  the  ftars  ,*  and  their  alternate 
/wakings,  the  vidifitude  of  day  and  night.  Which  ftridUy  taken  cannot 
'be  admitted  ,  for  the  fubjeit  of  deep  is  not  the  eye,  but  the  common 
fenfe,  which  once  afleep,  all  eyes  mull  ba  at  reft.  And  therefore  what 
is  delivered  as  an  Embleme  of  vi  Jlancy,  that  the  Hare  and  Lion  do  deep 
■with  one  eye  open  ,  doth  not  evince  they  are  any  mere  awake  then  if 
they. were  both  clofed.  For  the  open  eye  beholds  in  deep  no  more  then 
that  which  is  clofed  ;  and  no  more  one  eye  in  them  then  two  in  other 
Animals  that  deep  with  both  open ;  as  fomeby  difeafe,  and  others  natu¬ 
rally  which  have  no  eye-lids  at  all. 

As  for  ‘ Polyphemus ,  although  the  dory  be  fabulous,  the  mondrofity  is 
not  impoifible.  For  the  act  of  Vifion  may  be  performed  with  one  eye, 
and  in  the  deception  and  fallacy  of  fight,  hath  this  advantageof  two, 
-that  it  beholds  not  dbjefts  double,  or  fees  two  things  for  one.  For  this 
-doth  happen  when  the  axis  of  the  vifive  cones ,  diffuled  from  the  ob- 
feenas  double.  jex^  ^  foil  not  upon  the  (ame  plane ,  but  that  which  is  conveyed  into 

one  eye,  is  more  deprefled  or  elevated  then  that  which  enters  the  o- 
ther.  So  if  beholding  a  Dandle,  we  protrude  either  upward  or  down¬ 
ward  the  pupil  of  one  eye,  the  object  will  appear  double  ;  but  if  we  fhut 
the  other  eye,  and  behold  it  with  one,  it  will  then  appear  but  fingle  ; 
.and  if  we  abduce  the  eye  unto  either  corner,  the  object  will  not  dupli¬ 
cate  :  for  in  that  pofition  the  axis  of  the  cones  remain  in  the  fame 
plane,  as  isdemonftratedin  the  opticks,  and  delivered  by  Galen  ,  in  his 
tenth  Deufa-partium.  «•  ’j 

Relations  a-lfo  there  are  of  men  that  could  make  themfelves  invili- 
ble,  which  belongs  not  to  this  eifeourfe  ,  but  may  ferve  as  notable  ex- 
preflionsof  wife  and  prudent  men,  who  fo  contrive  their  affairs,  that 
although  their  actions  be  manifeft ,  their  defigns  are  not  difcoverable. 
In  this  acception  there  is  nothing  lefr  of  doubt,  and  Cj  iges  Ring  remain¬ 
ed!  (till  amongft  us :  for  vulgar  eyes  behold  no  more  of  wife  men  then 
doth  the  Sun  :  they  may  di ■cover  their  exteriour  and  outward  wayes,but 
their inte-riour and  inward  pieces  he  onely  fees,  that  fees  into  their 
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Concerning  the  Cameleon  there  generally  pafleth  an  opinion  that  it 
liveth  only  upon  ayr,  and  is  fuftained  by  no  other  aliment:  Thus 
much  in  plain  terms  affirmed  by  Solinns ,  Pliny,  and  others ,  and  by  this 
periphrasis  is  the  fame  defcribed  by  Ovid.  All  which  notwithstanding, 
upon  enquiry  I  find  the  afl'ertion  mainly  controvertible,  and  very  much 
to  fail  in  the  three  inducements  of  belief. 

And  firft  for  its  verity,  although  aflertedby  fome ,  and  traditionally 
delivered  by  others ,  yet  is  it  very  queftionable.  For  befide  c /£liant 
who  is  feldome  defeaive  in  thefe  accounts,  n/iriflotle  dirtinaiy  treat¬ 
ing  hereof,  hath  made  no  mention  of  this  remarkable  propriety :  which 
either  fufpe&ing  its  verity,  or  prefuming  itsfalfity,  he  furely  omitted : 
for  that  he  remained  ignorant  of  this  account  it  is  not  eafily  conceivea- 

ble :  it  being  the  common  opinion,  and  generally  received  by  all  men. 

Some  have  positively  denied  it,  as  Auguftinus  Niphxs,  St  ohms,  Dale- 
cbampim,  Port  twins,  Llcetw ,  with  many  more:  others  have  experi¬ 
mentally  refuted  it,  as  namely,  Johannes  Landius-,  who  in  the  relation 
of  Scahger,  obferved  a  Cameleon  to  lick  up  a  fly  from  his  breaft  :  But 
BelUnius  hath  been  more  fatisfa&orily  experimental,  not  only  affirming 
they  feed  on  flies,  caterpillars,  beetles  and  other  Infers,  but  upon  exen-  Comment,  in 
teration  he  found  thefe  animals  in  their  bellies :  whereto  we  might  alfo  Ocell.  Lucan , 
add  the  experimental  decifions  of  the  worthy  Poire fc  hires  and  learned  E- 
m anise l  V izszanlm  ,  in  that  Cameleon  which  had  been  obferved  to  di  ink 
ware  r,  and  deligh  t  to  feed  on  Meal-worms.  And  although  we  have  not 
had  the  advantage  of  our  own  obfervation,  yet  have  we  received  the  like 
confirmation  from  many  ocular  fpe&ators. 

As  touching  the  veriftmility  or  probable  truth  of  this  relation,  fevc- 
ral  reafons  there  are  which  feem  to  overthrow  it.  For  firft,  there  are 
found  in  this  animal,  the  guts,  the  ftomack,  and  ether  parts  official  unto 
nutrition;  which  were  its  aliment  the  empty  reception  of  ayr,  their 
provifions  had  been  fuperfluous.  Now  the  wifdome  of  nature  abhor¬ 
ring  fuperfiuities,  and  effecting  nothing  in  vain,  unto  the  inrention  of 
thefe  operations,  refpejtively  contriveth  the  organs;and  therefore  where 
we  find  fuch  inftruments,we  may  with  ftridtnefs  expeit  their  aftions,and 
where  we  difeover  them  not,  we  may  with  iafety  conclude  the  non-in¬ 
tention  of  their  operations.  So  when  we  obferve  that  oviperous  animals, 
as  Lizards,  Frogs,  Birds,  and  mod  Filhes  have  neithe-  bladder  nor  kid¬ 
neys,  we  may  with  reafon  infer  they  do  not  Urine  properly.  But  whereas 
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in  the  {lime  kind  we  difeover  thefe  parts  in  the  Tortoife,\ye  cannot  deny 
he  exercifeth  that  excretion ;  nor  was  there  any  abfurdity  in  T//«;,when. 
for  medicinal  ufes  he  commanded  t-be  'UHne  of  a  Tortoife,  So-  when 
we  perceive  that  Bats  have  teats,  it.  is  not  unreatonable  to  infer  they 
fuckle  their  younglings  with  milk ;  but  whereas  no  other  flying  Animal 
hath  thefe  parts,  we  cannot  from  them  expect  a  viviparous  exclusion ; 
but  either  ^generation  of  eggs,  or  fome  vermiparous  reparation ,  whofe 
navel  is  within  it  felf  at  firft,  and  its  nutrition  after  not  connexedly  de¬ 
pending  of  its  original. 

Again,  Nature  is  fo  far  from  leaving  any  one  part  without  its  proper 
action,  that  the  oft  times  impofech  cwo  or  three  labours  upon  one,fo 
the  Pizel  in  Animals  is  both  official  unto  Urine  and  to  generation,  but 
the  firft  and  primary  ufe  is  generation,  tor  many  creatures  enjoy  that 
part  which  urine  not,  as  fiflaes,  birds,  and  quadrupeds  oviparous.  But 
not  on  the  contrary,  for  the  Secundaty  aition  iubiifteth  nor  alone  but 
but  in  cpncomitancy  with  the  other.  So  the  noftrils  are  ufeful  both  for 
refpiration  and  ffnelling ,  but  the  principal  ufe  is  finel  ling  ;  •  for  many 
have  noftrils  which  have  no  lungs,  as  tithes ,  but  none  have  lungs  or  re¬ 
fpiration,  which  have  not  fome  fhevv,  or  fome  analogy  of  noftrils.  Thus 
we  perceive  the  providence  of  Nature,  that  is  ,  the"  wifdome  of  God, 
which  difpofeth  of  no  part  in  vain ,  and  fome  parts  unro  two  or  three 
ufes,  will  not  provide  any  without  the  execution  of  its  proper  office, 
nor  where  there  is  no  digeflion  to  be  made,  make  any  parts  infervient 
to  that  intention* 

Befide  the  remarkable  teeth,  the  tongue  of  this  animal  is  a  fecond  ar- 
gument  to  overthrow  this  airy  nutrication :  and  that  not  only  in  its 
proper  nature,  butalfo  its  peculiar  figure.,-  For  of  this  part  properly  ta¬ 
ken  there  are  two  ends ;  that  is ,  the  formation  of  the  voice,  and  the 
execution  of  tafte :  for  the  voice,  it  can  have  no  office  in  Cameleons, 
for  they  are  mute  animals ;  asbeiide  fillies,  are  moftother  forts  of  Li¬ 
zards.  As  for  their  tafte,  if  their  nutriment  be  ayr,  neither  can  it  be  an 
mftrurhent  thereof  ;  for  the  body  of  that  element  is  irtguftible,  void  of 
all  fapidity,  and  without  any  adtion  of  the  tongue. ,  is  by  the  rough  arte¬ 
ry  or  vveazon  conduced  into ’the  lungs.  And  therefore  Pliny  much  for¬ 
gets  the  ftridhiefs  of  his  aflertion ,  when  he  allovvech  excrements  unto 
that  aftimal,  that  feedeth  only  uponayr  ,  w  hi ch • nOrwirh i landing  with 
the  urine  of  an  Afs,  he  commends  as  a  magical  medicine  upon  our  ene¬ 
mies. 

The  figure  of  the  tongue  feerns  alfo  to  overthrow  the  prefltmption  of 
thisaliment,  which  according  to  exact-  delineation,  is  in  this  Animal 
peculiar,  and  feemeth  contrived  for  prey.  For  in  fo  little  a  creature  it 
is  at  the  leaft  a  palm  long,  andbeing  it  felf  very  flow  in  motion,  hath  in 
this  part  a  very  great  agility ;  withal  its  food  being  flyes  and  fuch  as  fud- 
denly  efcape,'  k  hath  in  the  tongue  a  mucous  and  (limy  extremity , where¬ 
by  upon  a  hidden  emiifion  it  inYil cates  and  tangleth  thofe  Infects.  And 
. :  '  -  ’  <  "  •  there- 
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therefore  fonie  fove  {bought  ins  naryie  not  unfqitahlg  yiyp  jq  natyre ; 
the  nomination  in  Greek  is  a  little  Lion,  not  fo  niuch  for  the  refem- 
blance  of  lhape,  as  affinity  of  condition ;  that  is  for  vigilancy  in  its  prey, 
and  fudden  rapacity  thereof,  which  it  performeth  not  lijce  the  Lyon  with 
its  teeth ,  but  a  hidden  and  unexpected  ejaculation  of  the  tongue.  This 
expolition  is  favoured  by  fome,  efpecially  the  old  glofs  upon  Leviticus , 
whereby  in  the  tranflation  of  Jerome  and  the  Scptuagint,  this  Ampul  is 
forbidden  ;  vyhat  ever  it  be,  -it  Teems  as  reasonable  as  that  of  Ipdore-fW hq 
derives  this  name  a  Camelo  &  Leone ,  as  presuming- herein  refemblance 
with  a  Camel.  , 

As  for  the  pofTibility  hereof ,  it  is  not  alfo  unqueftionable  j  and  wife 
men  are  of  opinion,  the  bodies  of  Animals  cannot  receive  a  proper  a- 
liment  from  ayr ;  for  befide  that  tall  being  (as  tA  riftotle  terms  it)  a 
kind  of  touch  ;  it  is  required  the  aliment  fhould  be  tangible,  and  fall 
under  the  palpable  affections  of  touch ;  befide  alfo  that  there  is  fome  fa- 
por  in  all  aliments,  as  being  to  be  diftinguifhed  and  judged  by  the  gulf, 
which  cannot  be  admitted  in  ayr ;  Befide  thefe,  I  fay,  if  we  confider  the 
nature  of  aliment,  and  the  proper  ufe  of  ayr  in  refpiration,  it  will  very  , 

hardly  fall  undet  the  name  hereof,  or  properly  attain  the  aff  of  nutri- 
cation. 

-  ~  *  .A  ;  *  »  1  m  \J  +  :  *■  Ll  rjit  j  |  -a  *  \  v  *  •  j  • 

And  firft  concerning  its  nature,  to  make  a  perfect  nutrition  into  the  Requilices  ua 
body  nouriihed ,  there  is  required  a  tranfmutadon  of  the  nutriment,  to  Nutrition* 
now  where  this  converfion  or  aggeneration  is  made,  there  is  alfo  requi¬ 
red  in  the  aliment  a  familiarity  of  matter,  and  fuch  a  community  or  vi¬ 
cinity  unto  a  liuing  nature ,  as  by  one  act  of  the  foul  may  be.  converted 
into  the  body  of  the  living,  and  enjoy  one  common  foul.  Which  can¬ 
not  be  erteCted  by  ayr  ,  it  concurring  only  with  our  flefli  in  common 
principles,  which  are  at  the  largeft  dilfance  from  life,  and  common  alfo 
nnto  inanimated  confiitutions.  And  therefore  when  it  is  faid  by  Fcm:- 
limy  and  aflerted  by  divers  others,  that  we  are  only  nouriihed  by  living 
bodies,  and  fuch  as  are  fome  way  proceeding  from  them  ,  that  is  ,  the. 
fruits,  effects,  parts,  or  feeds  thereof ;  they  have  laid  out  an  object  very 
agreeable  unto  affimulation  ;  for  thefe  indeed  are  fit  to  receive  a  quick 
and  immediate  converfion,  as  holding  fome  community  with  our  felves, 
and  containing  approximate  difpofitions  unto  animation. 

Secondly,  (  as  is  argued  by  AriftotJe  againft  the  Pythagorians)  what¬ 
soever  properly  nourijherh  before  its  affimularion,  by  the  actio  nof  na¬ 
tural  heat  it  receiveth  a  corpulency  or  incraflation  progrelhonal  unto  its 
converfion;  which  notwithstanding  cannot  be  effected  upon  ayr ;  for 
the  action  of  heat  doth  not  condenfe  but  rarifie  that  body,  and  by  atte¬ 
nuation  rather  then  for  nutrition,  difpofeth  it  for  expulhon. 

Thirdly,  (Which is rhe  argument  of  Hippocrates)  all  aliment  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  body,  mull  be  therein  a  confiderable  fpace  retained, and 
not  immediately  expelled.  Now  ayr  but  momentally  remaining  in  our 
bodies,,  it  hath  no  proportionable  fpace  for  its  converfion ;  only  of 
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length  enough  to  refrigerate  the  heart ;  which  having  once  perform¬ 
ed,  led  being  it  fejf  heated  again,  it  fhould  fuffocate  that  part,  it  ma- 
keth  noftay,  but  hafleth  back  the  fame  way  it  palled  in. 

Fourthly,  the  proper  ufe  of  aire  attracted  by  the  lungs,  and  without 
which  there  is  no  durable  continuation  in  life,  is  not  the  nutrition  of 
parts,  but  the  contemperation  of  that  fervour  in  the  heart,  and  the  ven¬ 
tilation  of  that  fire  alwayes  maintained  in  the  forge  of  life  ;  whereby 
although  in  tome  manner  it  concurreth  unto  nutrition,  yet  can  it  not 
receive  the  proper  name  of  nutriment.  And  therefore  by  Hippocra¬ 
tes  it  is  termed  Alimentnm  non  Alimentum-,  a  nourishment  and  no  nou- 
rifhment.  That  is,  in  a  large  acception,  but  not  in  propriety  of  lan¬ 
guage,  conferving  the  body,  not  nourishing  the  fame  ;  not  repairing 
it  by  affimulation,  hut  preferving  it  by  ventilation  ;  for  thereby  the 
natural  frame  is  preferved  from  extinction, and  fo  the  indi*.  iduum  fup- 
ported  in  fome  way  like  nutrition.  So  when  it  is  faid  by  the  fame  Au¬ 
thor,  ‘Tu! mo  contrarium  corpori  al imcnturH  trahit ,  rdiqu.i  ommo  idem , 

it  is  not  to  be  taken  in  a  drift  and  proper  fenfe  ;  but  the  quality  in 
the  one,  the  fubftance  is  meant  in  the  other.  For  aire  in  regard  of 
our  natural  heat  is  cold,  and  in  that  quality  contrary  unro  it;  but  what 
is  properly  aliment,  of  what  quality  foever,  is  potential  Jy  the  fame, and  in 
a  fubfiancial  identiry  unto  it. 

Again,  fome  are  fo  far  from  affirming  the  aire  to  afford  any  nutri¬ 
ment,  that  they  plainly  deny  it  to  be  any  Element,  or  that  icentreth 
into  mixt  bodies,  as  any  principle  in  their  compofitions,  but  perform¬ 
ed!  other  offices  in  the  Univerfe  ;  as  to  fill  all  vacuities  about  the 
earth  or  beneath  it,  to  convey  the  heat  of  rhe  Sun,  to  maihtain  fires 
and  flames,  to  fervefor  the  flight  of  volatils,  refpiration  of  breathing 
Animals,  and  refrigeration  of  others.  And  although  we  receive  it  as  an 
Element,  yetfinee  the  tranfmut  ation  of  Elements  and  Ample  bodies, 
is  not  beyond  great  quedion,  fince  alfo  it  is  no  eafie  matter  to  demon- 
flrate  that  aire  is  fo  much  as  convertible  into  water;  how  tranfmutable 
it  is  into  flesh,  may  be  of  deeper  doubr. 

_  And  although  the  aite  attrafted  may  be  conceived  tc  nourifh  the  in- 
vifible  flame  of  life,  in  as  much  as  common  and  culinary  flames  are 
nouriilied  by  the  aire  about  them  ;  we  make  fome  doubr  whether  air  is 
the  pabulous  fupplyof  fire,  much  leffe  that  flame  is  properly  aire  kind¬ 
led.  And  the  fame  before  us,  hath  been  denied  by  the  Lord  of  Fern- 
lam ,  in  his  Traci  of  Life  and  Death,  and  alfo  by  Dr.  Jorden  in  his  book 
of  Mineral  waters.  For  that  which  fubdantial  ly  maintatneth  the  fire,  is 
the  combuffible  matter  in  the  kindled  body,  and  not  the  ambient  aire, 
which  affordeth  exhalation  to  its  fuliginous  atomes ;  nor  that  which 
caufeth  the  flame  properly  to  be  termed  aire,  but  rather  as  he  expreflerh 
it, the  accenfion  offuliginous  exhalations, which  contain  an  unftuofity  in 
them, and  arife  from  the  matter  of  fuel,  which  opinion  is  very  probable, 

&vvil  falve  many  doubt-s,wherof the  comonconceit  afordeth  no  folution. 
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As  fif ft,  how  fire  is  ftricken  out  of  flints?that  is,  not  by  kindling  the  air 
from  the  collilion  of  tw©  hard  bodies;  for  then  Diamonds  fhould  do  the 
like  better  then  flints  >but  rather  from  the  fulphur  and  inflamable  effluvi- 
urns  contained  in  them.  The  like,  faith  Jordex ,  we  obferve  in  canes  and 
vvoodsjthat  are  uniluous  and  full  of  oile, which  will  yield  fire  by  fricatioir 
or  collifion,  not  by  kindling  the  air  about  them,  but  the  inflamable  oile 
within  them.  Why  the  fire  goes  out  without  air?  that  is,becaufe  the  ftn- 
li°inous  exhalations  wanting  evaporation,  recoil  upon  the  flame  and 
choak  it,  as  is  evident  in  cupping-glafles;  and  the  artifice  of  charcoals, 
where  iftbeaire  be  altogether  excluded,  the  fire  goes  out.-  Why  fome 
lamps  included  in.  clofe  bodies  have  burned  many  hundred  years,  as  that 
difcovered  in  the  Sepulchre  of  lulliathz  fitter  of  Cicero ,  and  that  of  Oh- 
him  many  years  after,  near  Padua  ?  becaufe  whatever  was  their  matter, 
either  a  preparation  gold,  or  N aft  ha,  the  duration  proceeded  from  the 
purity  of  their  oile,  which  yielded  no  fuliginous  exhalations  tofuffiocate 
the  fire;  for  if  air  had  nourished  the  flame,  it  had  not  continued  many 
minutes, for  it  would  have  been  fpent  and  wafted  by  the  fire.Why  a  piece 
of  flax  will  kindle,  although  it  touch  not  the  flame?  becaufe  the  fire  ex- 
tenderh  further,  then  indeed  it  is  vilible,  being  at  fome  diftance  from  the 
week,  a  pellucide  and  transparent  body,  and  thinner  then  the  airit  felfe. 
W  hy  mettals  in  their  liquation,  although  they  intenfly  heat  the  air  above 
their  fyrface,  afife  not  yet  into  a  flame,  nor  kindle  the  airabout  them ; 
becaufe  their  fulphur  is  more  fixed,  and  they  emit  not  inflamable  exha¬ 
lations.  And  laflly,  why  a  lamp  or  candle  burneth  only  in  the  air  about  it, 
and  enflameth  not  the  air  at  a  diftance  from  it?  becaufe  rhe  flame  extend¬ 
ed  not  beyond  the  inflamable  effluence, but- clofely  aaheres  unto  the  ori¬ 
ginal  of  its  inflamation  ?  and  therefore  it  only  warmeth,  not  ktndleth 
rhe  air  about  it.  Which  norwithttanding  it  will  do,  if  the  ambient  air  be 
impre  nate  with  fubtile  inflamabilities,  and  fuch  as  are  of  quick  accenfi- 
en;  as  experiment  is  made  in  a  clofe  room, upon  an  evaporation  of  fpi» 
rits  of  wine  and  Camphire;  as  fubterraneous  fires  d©  fometimes  happen; 
and  as  ( re  f;  and  Alexand  r;  boy  indie  bath  were  fet  cn  fire  by  Naftha . 

Laftly,the  Element  of  air  is  fo  far  from  nouriftiing-the.  body, that  fome 
have  queftioned  the  power  of  water;  many  conceiving  it  enters  not  the 
body  in  the  power  of  aliment,  or  that  from  thence  there  proceeds^  a 
fubftantial  fupply.  For  befides  that  fome  creatu  es  drink  not  at  all,  un¬ 
to  others  it  performs  the  common  office  of  air,  and  ferves  for  refrigera¬ 
tion  of  the  heart,  as  unto  fillies, who  receive  it,  and  expel  it  by  the  Gils, 
even  unto  our  felves,  and  more  perfect  Animals,  though  many  ways  af- 
fiftent  thereto,  it  performs  no  fubftantial  nutrition,  ferving  for  refrigera¬ 
tion, dilution  of  folid  aliment, and  its  elixation  in  the  ftomack;whichfrom 
thence  as  a  vehicle  it  conveys  through  lefle  acceffible  cavities  into  the  fi¬ 
ver, from  thence  into  the  veins, andfo  in  a  rorid  Eibftanee  through  the  ca¬ 
pillary  cavities  into  every  part;  which  having  performed,  it  is  afterward 
excluded  by.  urine,  fweatand  ferous  fepararions.  And  this  opinion  furely 
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poflefled  the  Ancients ,  far  when  they  fe  highly  commended  thgt  wa¬ 
ter  which  is  fuddenly  hot  and  cold,  which  is  without  all  favour,  the  light- 
eft,  the  thinneft,  and  which  will  fooneft  boil  Beans  orPeafe,  they  had  no 
consideration  of  nutrition  ;  whereunto  had  they  had  refpeit,  they  would 
have  Surely  commended  grofs  and  turbid  ftreams,  in  whofe  confufion  at 
Ieaft,  there  might  be  contained  feme  Nutriment,  and  not  jejune  or  lim¬ 
pid  water,  nearer  the  Simplicity  of  its  Element.  Although  I  confefs, 

.  our  cleared  waters,  and  fuch  as  feem  Simple  unco  SenSe;  are  much  cqtn- 
plamsand  ani-  pounded  unto  reafon ,  as  may  be  observed  in  the  evaporation  of  large 

S  in  rain-wa-  quantities  of  water ;  wherein  befide  a  terreous  reSidence  Some  Silt  is  al¬ 
ter.  *  fo  found,  as  is  alfo  obfervable  in  rain  water,  which  appearing  pure  and 

Zibiviiis  tom.  empty,  is  full  of  feminal  principles,  and  carrieth  vital  atonies  of  plants 

and  Animals  in  it ,  which  have  not  pcrifhed  in  the  great  circulation  of 
•  Nature  ;  as  may.  be  discovered  from  Several  Infects  generated  in  rain  wa¬ 
iter,  from  the  prevalent  fructification  of  plants  thereby ;  and  (befide  the 
real  plant  of  C  or  ner  ins )  from  vegetable  figurations}  upon  thefides  of 
glafles,  fo  rarely  delineated  in  frofts.  %. 

All  which  confidered ,  Severer  heads  will  be  apt  enough  to  conceive 
the  opinion  of  this  Animal,  not  much  unlike  that  of  tneAftomi  ,  or 
men  without  mouths  in  Pliny,  futable  unto  the  relation  of  the  Mares 
in  Spain ,  and  their  fubventaneous  conceptions ,  from  the  YVeftern 
wind,  and  in  Some  way  more  unreasonable  then  the  figment  o i'J^abi- 
ean  the  famous  horle  in  Ariofto,  which  being  conceivedby  fl.mie  and 
wind,  never  called  grafs,  or  fed  on  any  grofler  provender  then  ayr;  for 
this  way  of  Nutrition  was  anfvverable  unto  the  principles  of  his  gene¬ 
ration.  Which  being  not  airy,  but  grofs  and  feminal  in  the  Chamele¬ 
on  ,  unto  its  conservation  there  is  required  a  Solid  pafture ;  and  a  food 
congenerous  unto  the  principles  of  its  Nature. 

The  grounds  of  this  opinion  are  many,  the  firft  observed  by  Theophrt- 
Jins  ,  was  the  inflation  or  Swelling  of  the  body,  made  in  this  Animal 
upon  inspiration  or  drawing  in  its  breath ;  which  people  obferving,  have 
thought  it  to  feed  upon  ayr.  But  this  effect  is  rather  occafioned  upon 
the  greatncfs  of  its  lungs,  which  in  this  Animal  are  very  large  ,  and  by 
their  backward  Situation,  afford  a  more  obfervable  dilatation;  and  thou  h 
their  lungs  be  lefs,  the  like  inflation  is  alfo  obfervable  in  Toads. 

A  Second  is  the  continued  hiation  or  holding  open  its  mouth,  which 
men  obferving,  conceive  the  intention  thereof  to  receive  the  aliment 
of  ayr ;  but  this  is  alfo  occafioned  by  the  greatnefs  of  its  lungs ;  for  re¬ 
pletion  whereof  not  having  a  Sufficient  or  ready  Supply  by  its  noftrils,  it 
is  enforced  to  dilate  and  hold  open  the  jaws.  -  '■  rpil 

The  third  is  the  paucity  of  blood  observed  in  this  Animal,  Scarce  at 
all  to  be  found  but  in  the  eye,  and  about  the  heart;  which  defect  be¬ 
ing  obfe'rved,  inclined  fome  into  thoughts,  that  the  ayr  was  a  fulficienc 
maintenance  for  thefe  exenguious  parts.  But  this  defect  or  rather  pau¬ 
city  of  blood ,  is  alfo  agreeable  unto  many  other  Animals  whole  fo- 
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ttd  Nutriment  \ve  do  not  controvert ;  as  may  be  obfeived  in  other  forts 
of  Lizards,  in  Frogs  and  divers  Fillies  ;  and  therefore  ah  Hoffe-Ieech 
will  not  readily  fatten -upon  every  filli ;  and  we  do  not  read  of  much 
blood  that  was  drawn  from  Frogs  by  Mice ,  in  that  famous  battel  of 


Homtr. 
*i  lif-  •  - 


The  laft  and  moft  common  ground  which'begat  or  promoted  this  o- 
pinion  ,  is  the  long  continuation  hereof  without  any  vihble  food,*  which* 
fome  obferving,  precipitoufly  conclude  they  eat  not  any  at  all.  It  can¬ 
not  be  denied  It  is  ( if  not  the  moll  of  any  )  a  very  abfiemious  animal; 
and  fiich  as  byreafonof  its  frigidity ,  paucity  of  blood,  and  latitancy  in  . 
the  Winter  (  about  which  time  the  observations  are  often  made  )  will 
long  fnbfift  without  a  vifible  indentation*  But  a  like  condition  may  be 
alfoobferved  in  many  other  animals,  for  Lizards  and  Leeches,  as  we  . 
have  made  tryal,  will  live  fome  moneths  without  fudenance ;  and  we 
have  included  Snails  in  glades  all  winter,  which  have  returned  to  feed 
again  in  thefpring.  Now  theie  notwithdanding,  are  not  conceived  to- 
pafs  all  their  lives  without  food  ;  for  fo  to  argue  is  fallacious ,  and  is 
moreover  fufficiently  conviited  by  experience.  And  therefore  proba¬ 
bly  other  relations  are  of  the  lame  verity  ,  which  are  of  the  like  affini¬ 
ty  ;  as  is  the  conceit  of  the  Rhititace  in  Perjin^  the  Crinis  Levis  of  A- 
m  rick ,  and  the  Mt.mcodiata  or  bird  of  Fa  radife  in  India. 

To  aifign  a  reafonof  this  abllinence  in  Animals ,  or  declare  how 
without  a  fupply  there  enfueth  no  defirudtive  exbaudion ,  exceedeththe 
limits  and  intention  of  mydifeourfe.  Fortutilus  Licetus  in  his  excel¬ 
lent  Trail,  de  tns  cjui  diu  v  iv  urn  fine  alimento  ,  hath  very  ingenioufly 
attempted  it;  deducing  the  caufe  hereof  from  an  equal  conformity  of 
natural  heat  and  moillure  ,  at  lead  no  confiderable  exuperancy  in  ei- 
rher ;  which  concurring  in  an  unadtive  proportion  ,  the  natural  heat 
confumeth  not  the  moillure  (  whereby  enfueth  no exbaudion  )  and  the . 
condition  of  natural  moillure  is  able  to  refill  the  (lender  a£t ion  of  heat 


(  whereby  ir  neederh  no  reparation  )  and  this  is  evident  in  Snakes ,  Li¬ 
zards,  Snails,  and  divers  other  Infers  laticant  many  moneths  in  the 
year  ;  which  being  cold  creatures,  containing  a  weak  heat  in  a  crafs  or 
Copious  humidity ,  do  long  fubfid  without  nutrition.  For  the  adtiviry 
of  the  agent ,  being  not  able  to  over-mailer  the  refinance  of  the  pati¬ 
ent,  there  will  enfue  no  deperdition.  And  upon  the  like  grounds  it  is, 
that  cold  and  f  hlegmatick  bodyes,  and  (a  s  Hippocrates  determineth  ) 
that  old  men  will  bed  endure  fading.  Now  the  fame  harmony  and  frac¬ 
tionary  conditution,  as  it  happenech  in  many  fpecies,  fo  doth  it  fall  : 
out  femetime  in  Individuals.  For  we  read  of  many  who  have  li-ved  . 
long  time  without  aliment ;  and  befide  deceits  and  impodures,_  there 
may  be  veritable  relations  of  fome,  who  without  a  miracle ,  and  By  pe¬ 
culiarity  of  temper,  have  far  out-faded  Elias.  Vflhich  notwithdand- - 
mg  doth  not  take  off  the  miracle  ;  for  that  may  be  miraculoufiy  eflfefl-  - 
ed  in  one,  which  is  naturally  caufable  m  another.  Some  .naturally  li* 
T  :  '  ‘  *"  '  ■  ...  ving  < 
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ving  unto  an  hundred ;  unto  which  age,  others  notwithftanding  could 
not  attain  without  a  miracle. 


CHAP.  XXII. 

Of  the  Oftreidge, 


HP  He  common  opinion  of  theOeftridge,  Struthiocamelus  or  Sparrow- 
Camel  conceives  that  it  digefteth  iron,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the 
affirmations  of  many,  befide  fvvarms  of  others,  Khodig'mm  in  his  pre¬ 
lections  taketh  it  for  granted ,  Johannes  Langlus  in  his  Epiftles  pleadeth 
experiment  for  ic ;  the  common  pidture  alfo  confirmeth  it ,  which  ufu- 
ally  defcribeth  this  Animal  with  an  horfhoe  in  its  mouth.  Notvvithftand- 
ing  upon  enqui  y  we  find  it  very  queftionable,  and  the  Negative  feems 
molt  reafonably  entertained ,  vvhofe  verity  indeed  we  do  tne  rather  de- 
fire,  becaufe  hereby  we  ilia  1 1  relieve  our  ignorance  of  one  occult  quali¬ 
ty  ;  for  in  the  lift  thereof  it  is  accounted,  and  in  that  notion  imperioufly 
obtruded  upon  us.  For  my  own  part,  although  I  have  had  the  fight  of 
this  animal ,  I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  its  experiment ,  but 
.have  received  great  occafion  of  doubt ,  from  learned  difcourfes  there¬ 
on. 


How  (poffi- 
bly)  the  fto- 
mack  of  the 
Oeftiidgc  may 
alter  Iron, 


For  Ar‘. flat  le  and  Cppianus  ,  who  have  particularly  treated  hereof  are 
filent  in  this  fingelarity ;  either  omitting  it  as  dubious,  or  as  the  Com¬ 
ment  faith,  rejecting  ir  as  fabulous.  Pliny  fpeakerh  generally ,  affirm¬ 
ing  only,  the  digeftion  is  wonderful  in  this  Animal ;  c Alllan  delivereth, 
that  it  digefteth  ftones,  without  any  mention  of  iron ;  Leo  Africans , 
who  lived  in  thofe  Countryes  wherein  theymoft  abound,  fpeaketh  di¬ 
minutively  ,  and  but  half  way  into  this  afl'errion  ;  Surdum  ac  JimpL  x  a- 
nlmal  est,  cjnicqmd  inventt^  abfcjue  dele  tin ,  ufejue  ad  f errant  devor.it: 
Ferneltns  in  his  fecond  De  abditts  rerum  caujis ,  extenuates  it,  and  Klo- 
tanns  in  his  Comment  thereof  pod  lively  denies  it.  Some  have  experi¬ 
mentally  refuted  it,  as  tsilbertus  Magnus  ;  and  moft  plainly  Lifts 
Aldrovandtis  ,  vvhofe  words  are  thefe  ;  Ego  ferri  frttfhra  dev  or  are ,  darn 
Trident  1  ejfcm,  obfervavi->  fed  qua  Incotla  rttrfuf  e.xcerneret ,  that  is,  at 
my  being  at  Trent,  I  obferved  the  Oeftridge  to  fwallow  Iron,  but  yet  to 
exclude  it  undigetied  again. 

Now  bedde  experiment,  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  againft  it  by  philofo- 
phical  argument,  it  being  an  occult  quality  ,  which  contemns  the  Law 
of  Reafon  ,  and  defends  it  felf  by  admitting  no  reafon  at  all.  As  for 
its  poffibility  we  ftaall  not  at  prelent  difpute  ;  nor  will  we  affirm  that  i- 

ron  ingefted,  receiveth  in  the  ftomack  of  the  Oeftridge  no  alteration  a 
0  0  all 
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-all  j  but  if  any  fuchtheebc ,  we  fufpeft  this  effea  rather  from  fome 
way  of  cor.'.olion ,  then  any  of  digettion  ;  not  any  liquid  redu£tion  or 
'tendance  to  chilification  by  the  power  of  natural  heat ,  but  rather  fome 
attrition  from  an  acide  and  vitriolous  humidity  in  the  flomack ,  which 
may  abfterfe  and  (have  the  fcorious  parts  thereof.  So  rully  Iron  cram¬ 
med  down  the  throat  of  a  Cock,  will  become  terfe  and  clear  again  in 
.its  gizzard  :  So  the  Counter  which  according  to  the  relation  of  Amatu* 
remained  a  whole  year  in  the  body  of  a  youth , 
confumed  at  laft ;  might  fuffer  this  diminution,  rather  from  fharp  and 
acide  humours,  then  the  ftrength  of  natural  heat,  as  hefuppofeth.  So 
fi-lver  Avail  owed  and  retained  fome  time  in  the  body,  will  turn  black,  as 
if  it  had  been  dipped  in  zAqu^fortu,  or  fome  corrolive  water,  but  lead 
will  remain  unaltered,  for  that  mettal  containeth  in  it  afweetfaltor 
fugar,  whereby  it  refilleth  ordinary  corrolion,  and  will  not  eafily^  dii- 
folve  even  in  Aqua  fonts.  So  >  when  for  medical  ufes,  we  take  .dovyn 
the  filings  of  Iron  or  Steel,  we  mull  not  conceive  it  palfeth  unaltered 
from  us  °<  for  though  the  grofler  parts  be  excluded  again ,  yet  are  the  dif-  - 
foluble  parts  extracted ,  whereby  it  becomes  effectual  in  deopilations  j 
and  therefore  for  fpeedier  operation  we  make  extinctions,  infulions,  and 
the  like,  whereby  we  extract  the  fait,  and  active  parts  of  the  medicine  ■; 
which  being  in  folution,  more  eafily  enter  the  veins.  And  this;  is  that  wJm  ^  Cfa  . 
the  Chy  mills  mainly  drive  at  in  the  attempt  of  their  *Anrum  PotablU ;  would  ^ 
that  is,  to  reduce  that  indigeltible  iubftance  intolucha  form  as  may  not  have  by  their 
be  ejected  by  liege,  but  enter  the  cavities,  and  lefs  accelhble  parts  of  the  Avxm  Foubilt 

body, without corrolion.  -  .  > 

.  The  ground  of  this  conceit  is  ks,fwallowing  down  fragments  of  iron, 
which  men  obferving,  by  a  frovvard  illation,  have  therefore  conceived  it 
digefteth  them  ;  which  is  an  inference  not  to  be  admitted,  as  being  a 
fallacy  of  the  confequent,  that  is,  concluding  a  pofition  of  the  confe- 
quent ,  from  the  pofition  of  the  antecedent.  For  many  things  are 
iwallowed  by  Animals,  rather  for  condiment,  guft  or  Medicament,rhen 
any  fubftantial  nutriment.  So  Poultrey,  and  efpecially  the  Turkey,  do 
ofthemfelves  take  down  Hones ;  and  we  have  found  at  one  time  in  the 
gizzard  of  a  Turkey  no  lefs  then  feven  hundred.  Now  thefe  rather  con¬ 
cur  unto  digeflion  ,  then  are  themfelves  digefted;  for  we  have  found 
them  a  lfo  in  the  guts  and  excrements;  but  their  defeent  is  very  flow, 
for  we  have  given  them  ftones  and  fmall  pieces  of  iron,  which  eighteen 
dayes  after  vve  have  found  remaining  in  the  Gizzard.  And  therefore  the  . 
experiment  of  Ldnvim  and  others  might  be  miftaken ,  whilft  after  the 
taking  they  expected;  it  fhould  come  down  within  a  day  or  two  after. 

Thus  alfowe  Avallow  Cher.y-ftones,  but  void  them  unconco6ted,and'HowClimy- 
vve  ufually  fay  they  preferve  us  from  furfeit  ;  for  being  hard  bodies  they  ftones  may  be 
conceive  a  Arongand  durable  heat  in  the  ftomack,  and  fo  prevent  the 
crudities  of  their  fruit ;  And  upon  the  like  reafondo  culinary  opera-  uponeatjng 
tors  obferve,  that  fleih  boils bell,  when  the  bones  are  boiled  with  it.  cherries, 
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Thus  dogs  will  eat  grafs,  which  they  digeft  not ;  Thus  Camels  to  make 
the  water  fapid  ,  do  raife  the  mud  with  their  feet :  Thus  horfes  will  kna. 
ble  at  walls,  Pidgeons  delight  in  fait  Hones,  Rats  will  gnaw  iron  and 
tt/irtfiotle  faith  the  Elephant  fvvalloweth  Hones.  And  thus  may  alfo 
the  Oeflridge  fwallow  iron ;  not  as  his  proper  aliment,  but  for  the  ends 
above  expreffed ,  and  even  as  we  obferve  the  like  in  other  Animals. 

And  whether  thefe  fragments  of  Iron  andhard  fubflancesfwallovved. 
by  the  Oeftrfcfee  ,i  have  not  alfo  that  ufe  in  their  ftomacks ,  which  they* 
have  in  other  birds ;  that  is,  in  fome  way  to  fupply  the  ufe  of  teeth ,  by 
com moliti on,  grinding  and  compreffion  of  their  proper  aliment,  upon 
the  adtion  of.  the  flrongly  conformed  muffles  of  the  flomack ;  as'  the 
honor’d Dr.Harvej  difcourfeth,  may  alfo  be  confidered. 

What  effect  therefore  may  be  expended  from  the  flomack  of  an  Oe. 
flridge  by  application,  alone  to  further  digellion  in  ours,  beiide  the  expe¬ 
rimental  refute  of  Gntm,  we  refer  it  unto  considerations  above  alleg¬ 
ed  ;  Or  whether  there  be  any  more  credit  to  be  given  unto  the  medi¬ 
cine  oi  -ty£han ,  who  affirms  the  Hones  they  fwallow  have  a  peculiar 
vertue  for  the  eyes,  then  that  of  Hermolans  and  Plwy  drawn  from  the 
urine  of f  this  animal  let  them  determine  who  can  fwallow  fo  flrame  a 
tranfmiffiojtof  qualities,  or  believe  that  any  Bird  or  flying  Animal  doth 
feparately  and diftinaiy  urine  beiide  rhe-'Bat.  i: «  «.  j  ,  : 

That  there±ore  an  Oeffridge  will  fwallow  and  take  down  iron  is  ea/ilv 
t6  be  granted  :  that  oftentimes  they  pafs  entire  away,  if  we  admit  of  <1 
cular  tefiimony  not  to  be  denied.  And  though  fome  experiment  may 
alfo  plead  ,  that  fometimes  they  are  fo  altered  ,  as  not  to  be  found  Or  1 
excluded  m  any  difeernable  parts : . yet  whether  this  be  not  effected  by 
way  of  corroffon,  from  ffiarpand  difiolving  humidities,  rather  then 

i  .  .  .  mu  a  ion  ^  or  aiimental  converfiofh  is 

with  good  reafon  doubted.  -  J| 
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/r^Reataccountandmuch  profit  ismade  of  Unicorns  horn ,  at  leaft 

VJof  that  which  beareth  the  name  thereof;  wherein  notwithftand- 
ing,  many  I  perceive  fufpea  an  Impofture ,  and  fome  conceive  there 
1S  no  fuch  Animal  extant.  Herein  therefore  to  draw  uo  our  determi- 
nations ;  befide  the  feveral  places  of  Scripture  mentionin  '  this  Animal 
‘  ™  hlrh  rnmr  ”,pu  CQU tend  to  be  only  meant  of  the  Rhinoceros ) 
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we  are  fo  far  from  denying  there  is  any  Unicorn  at  all,  that  we  affirme 
there  are  many  kinds  thereof.  In  the  number  of  Quadrupedes,  vve  will  Some  doubt 
concede  no  lefs  then  five ;  that  is,  the  Ittdlatf  Oxe,  the  Indian  Afs,  Rhi  -  tohb'p^i 
noceros,  the  Oryx,  and  that  which  is  more  eminently  termed  CM onoce-  jj  in 
rosy  or  Vnlcornis.  Some  in  the  lift  of  fillies,  as  that  defcribed  by  Olaus,  Scripcurc. 
Albert  us  and  others :  and  lome  Unicorns  we  will  allow  even  among  In¬ 
fers;  as  thofe  four  kinds  of  nafcornous  Beetles  defcribedby  CMuffe- 
tus. 

Secondly,  Although  we  concede  there  be  many  Unicorns ,  yet  are  we 
ftill  to  feek ;  for  whereunto  to  affix  this  horn  in  queftion,  or  to  deter¬ 
mine  from  which  thereof  we  receive  this  magnified  medicine,  vve  have 
no  alTurance,  or  any  fatisfaifory  decifion.  For  although- vve  fingle  ou? 
one,  and  eminently  thereto  aflign  the  name  of  the  Unicorn  ;  yet  car* 
vve  can  be  fecure  what  creature  is  meant  thereby  5  what  conftant  lliape 
it  holc'eth,  or  in  what  number  to  be  received.  For  as  far  as  out  endea¬ 
vours  difcover,  this  Animal  is  not  uniformly  defcribed,  but  differently 
fet  forth  by  thofe  that  undertake  it.  ‘Pliny  affirmeth  it  is  a  fierce  ana 
terrible  creature ;  Vartomannm  a  tame  and  manfuece  Animal:  thofe 
which  Garcias  ah  Herts  deferibeth  about  the  cape  of  good  hope,  were  The  Unicorn 
beheld  with  heads  like  horfes ;  thofe  which  Cartomannm  beheld,  he  de-  1 

feribed  with  the  head  of  aDeer;  Pliny,  c/EhanySollnfiSy  and  afeer  thefe  Authors/ 
from  ocular  affurance,  Paulas  Venetus  affirmeth  the  feet  of  the  Unicorn 
are  undivided  ,  and  like  the  Elephants :  But  thofe  two  which  Vartoman - 
mss  beheld  at  Mocha,  were  as  he  deferibeth,  footed  like  a  Goat.  As 
cx£  llan  deferibeth,  it  is  in  the  bignefs  of  an  horfe,  as  Cartons  annus  ,  of 
a  Colt ;  that  which  Thcvtt  fpeaketh  of  was  not  fo  big  as  an  Heifer ;  but 
Paulas  Venetm  affirmeth,  they  are  but  little  lefs  then  Elephants.  Which 
are  diferiminations  very  material ,  and  plainly  declare,  that  under  the 
fame  name  Authors  deferibe  not  the  fame  Animal ;  fo  that  the  Uni¬ 
corns  horn  of  one,  is  not  that  of  another,  although  vve  proclaim  an  equal 
vertue  in  all. 

Thirdly,  Although  we  were  agreed  what  Animal  this  was,  or  differed 
not  in  its  defeription ,  yet  would  this  alfo  afford  but  little  fatisfa&icn ; 
for  the  horn  we  commonly  extol,  is  not  the  fame  with  that  of  the  An¬ 
cients.  For  that  in  the  defeription  of  Mll'ian  and  'Pliny  was  black :  this 
which  is  fhevved  amongft  us  is  commonly  white  ,  none  black ;  and  of 
thofe  five  which  Scallger  beheld,  though  one  fpadiceous,  or  of  a  light 
red,  and  two  enclining  to  red,  yet  was  there  not  any  of  this  complexion 
among  them.  ;  :  .  .  :  '’//  " 

Fourthly,  What  horns  foever  they  be  which  pafs  amongft  us,  they  are 
not  furely  the  horns  of  any  one  kind  of  Animal,  but  muff  proceed  from 
feveral  forts  of  Unicorns.  For  fome  are  wreathed,  fome  not :  That  fa¬ 
mous  one  which  is  preferved  at  St.  Dennis  near  Paris ,  hath  vvreathy 
fpires ,  and  chocleary  turnings  about  it. ,  which  agreeth  with  the  de¬ 
feription  of  the  Unicorns  horn  in  tAElmn*  Thofe  two  in  the  Treafure 
IK  :  .  Dd  2  of 
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of  St.  Markj&t  plain,  and  belt  accord  with  thofe  of  the  Indian  Atfe  or 
the  defcriptions  of  other  Vnicorns ;  Albertus  Magnns  deferibeth  one 
ten  foot  long,  and  at  the  bafe  about  thirreen  inches  compafs :  And  that 
of  Antwerp  which  Goropms  Bsc  arms  deferibeth,  is  not  much  inferior 
unto  it ;  .which  beft  agree  unto  the  defcriptions  of  the  Sea- Vnicorns;  for 
thefe,  as  01  am  affirmeth,  are  of  that  ftrength  and  bignefs,  as  able  to  pe, 
netrare  the  ribs  of  fhips.  The  fame  is  more  probable,  in  that  it  was 
brought  from  Ifland,  from  whence,  as  Became  affirmeth,  three  other 
were  brought  in  his  dayes:  And  we  have  heard  ©f  fome  which  have 
been  found  by  the  Sea-fide,  and  brought  unto  us  from  Arm  rlca.  So  that 
while  we  commend  the  Vnicorns  home,  and  conceive  it  peculiar  but 
unto  one  Animal ;  under  apprehenfion  of  the  fame  vertue,  we  ufe  very 

many;  and  commend  that  effect  from  all,  which  every  one  confine ch 
unto  fome  one  he  hath  either  feen  or  deferibed. 

Fifthly,  although  there  be  many  Vnicorns,  and  confequentlymany 
horns,  yet  many  there  are  which  bear  that  name, ,  and  currently  pafle 
among  us,  which  are  no  homes  at  all.  Such  are  thofe  fragments  and 
pieces  of  Lapis  ceratltes,  commonly  termed  Cornu  fojfile, whereof  B st¬ 
um  had  no  kite  then  twenty  feveral  forts  prefen ted  him  for  Vnicorns 
horn.Hereof  in  fubterraneous  cavicies,  and  under  the  earth  there  are  ma¬ 
ny  to  be  found  in  feveral  parts  of  Germany-, which  are  but  the  Lapidefcen- 
cies  and  petrifa&ive  mutations  of  hard  bodies  ;fometimc  of  home  of 
teeth,  of  bones,  and  branches  of  trees,  whereof  there  are  fomefoim- 
perfe&ly  converted,  as  to  rerain  the  odor  and  qualities  of  their  orH- 
nals ;  as  he  relateth  of  pieces  of  Afh  and  Walnut.  Again,  in  mol 
if  not  all  which  pafle  among#  us,  and  are  extolled  for  precious  horneV 
we  difeover  not  an  affedtion  common  unto  other  horns ;  that  is,  they 
mollifie  not  with  fire,  they  foften  not  upon  decodtion  orinfufion,  nor 
will  they  afford  a  gelly,  or  mucilaginous  concretion  in  either*  which 
notwithfranding  we  may  effedt  in  Goats  horns,  Sheeps,  Cows  and 
Harts-horn,  in  the  horn  of  the  Rhinoceros ,  the  horn  of  the  Priftis  or 
Sword-fifh.  Nor  do  they  become  friable  or  eafily  powderable  by  Phi- 
lofophical  calcination,  that  is,  from  the  vapour  or  fleam  of  water  but 
fpht  and  rift  contrary  to  other  horns.  Briefly,  that  which  is  common¬ 
ly  received,  and  whereof  there  be  fo  many  fragments  preferved  in  Ensr- 
land ;  is  not  only  no  horn,  but  a  fubflance  harder  then  a  bone  that  is  the 
Unicorns  horn  tooth  of  a  Morfe  or  Sea-horfe  ?  in  the  midfl  of  the  folider  part  contain-1 

rn  E«iu(e-  £8  a*  Curd,edJrain> whicb  *  noLc  to  b£  found  in  ivory.  This  in  Northern 
in  Engim ,  •  Regions  is  of  frequent  ufe  for  hafts  of  knives,  or  hilts  of  fwords  and  be¬ 
ing  burnt  becomes  a  good  remedy  for  fluxes :  but  Antidotally  ufed  and 
expofed  for  Vnicorns  ho  n,  it  is  an  infufferable  delufion  ;  and  with 
more  vemable  deceit,  it  might  have  been  pradtifed  in  Harts-horn  1 
The  like  deceit  may  be  praAifed  in  the  teeth  of  other  Sea-animals;in 
the  teeth  alfoof  the  Hippopotamus,  or  great  animal  which  frequenteth 

xhe  River  Nilus ;  For  we  reads  that  the  fame  was  anciently  ufed  in  ffead 
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of  Ivory  or  Elephants  tooth.  Nor  is  it  to  be  omitted  what  hath  been 
formerly  fufpedTed,  but  now  confirmed  by  01  ms  Wormms ,  and  Thomas 
Bartholin**,  thatthofe  longhorns  preferved  as  precious  rarities  in  ma¬ 
ny  places,  are  but  the  teeth  of  Narh  whales,  to  be  found  about  IJlaxa, 

Greenland,  and  other  Northern  regions ;  of  many  feet  long,  commonly - 
wreathed,  very  deeply  fallened  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  (landing  direit- 
ly  forward,  graphically  defcribed  in  Bartholims,  according  unto  one  j^Unicorttv 
fent  from  a  Bifhop  of  lfland,  not  feparated  from  the  crany.  Hereof 
Mercator  hath  taken  notice  in  his  defeription  of  Ifland:  fome  relati  ¬ 
ons  hereof  there  feem  to  be  in  Tnrchas,  who  alfo  delivereth  that  the 
horn  at  windfor,  was  in  his  feccnd  voyage  brought  hither  by  Frohifher. 

Thefe  before  the  Northern  difcoveries,  as  unknown  rarities,  were  earn-  - 
ed  by  Merchants  into  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  though  found  on  the  Sea-- 
iTiore,  were  fold  at  very  high  rates ;  but  are  now  become  more  com¬ 
mon,  and  probably  in  time  will  prove  of  little  efteem;  and  the  bar¬ 
gain  of  Julius  the  third,  be  accounted  a  very  hard  one,  who  ftuck  not. 

to  f  ive  many  thoufand  crowns  for  one.  .  .  . 

Nor  is  it  great  wonder  we  may  befo  deceived  in  this,  being  daily, 
culled  in  thebrother  Antidote  Bezoar :  whereof  though  many  be  falfe,, 
vet  one  there  palfeth  amougft  us  of  more  intolerable  delufion ;  fame- 
what  paler  then  the  true  Hone,  and  given  by  women  in  the  extremity 
•meat  difeafes, which  notwithftanding  is  no  ftone,but  feems  to  be  the  lto  , 
nv  feed  offomeLithofcermum  orgreatexGrumwel;or  theLoous  Echma- 
rus  of  Clufim, called  alfo  the  Bezoar  Nut ;  for  being  broken,  it  difcover- 
eth  a  kernel  of  a  leguminous  fmell  and  tafte,bittet  like  a  Lupine, and  wiH 
fwell  and  fprout  if  fet  in  the  ground,  and  therefore  more  ferviceable  foe 

ifiu.es,  then  dangerous  and  virulent  difeafes.  _ 

Sixthly,  although  we  were  fatisfiedwe  had  the  Ymcorns  home ,  yec 
were  it  no  in  ury  unto  reafon  to  queftion  the  efficacy  thereof  jor-wherhec 
thofe  vermes  pretended  do  properly  belong  unto  it.For  what  we  obferve, 
fand  it  efcaoed  not  the  obfervation  of  Paulw  Jovms  many  years  paft) 
none  of  the  Ancients  aferibed  any  medicinal  or  -antidotal  vertue  unto 
the  Vnicorns  horn  ;  and  that  which  uEVum  extolleth,  who  was  the  firft 
-md  only  man  of  the  Ancients  who, fpake  of  the  medical  vertue  of  any 
Vnicorn  was  the  horn  of  the  Indian  Me ;  whereof,  faith  he,  the  Prin- 
rP,  0f  rhofe  parts  make  bowls  and  drink  therein,  as  preservatives  a- 
wainft  Poifon,  Convulfions/  and  the  falling  fickneffe.1  Now  the  de- 
feription  of  that  horn  is  not  agreeable  unto  that  we  commend;  for  that 
(faith  he)is  red  above,  white'  below,  and  black  m  the  middle;which  is  ve-  - 
rv  different  from  ours, or  any  to  be  feen  amongft  us.  And  thus, though  the.:: 
defeription  of  the  Vnicorn  be  very  ancient, yet  was  there  of  old  no  ver¬ 
tue  aferibed  unto  it,  and  although  this  amongft  us  receive  the  opinion  or 
the  fame  vertue,yet  is  it  not  the  lame  horn  whereunto  theAncients  afert- 

*  ^  d  it 

Laftly,  although  we  allow  it  an -antidotal  efficacy,  and  fuch  ^as.  ^ 
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the  Ancients  commended ,  yet  are  there  fome  virtues  afcribed  thereto 
by  Moderns  not  eafily  to  be  received ;  and  it  hath  fureJy  fain  out  in  this 
as  other  magnified  medicines  ,  whofe  operations  effectual  in  fome  dif- 
,  cafes,  are  prefently  extended  unto  all.  That  fome  Antidotal  quality  fi 
may  have,  we  have  no  reafon  to  deny ;  for  fince  Elks  hoofs  and  horns 
are  magnified  for  Epilepfies,  fince  not  only  the  bone  in  the  heart,  but 
the  horn  of  a  Deer  is  Alexipharmacal,  and  ingredient  into  the  confe&i- 
on  of  Hyacinth,  and  the  Electuary  of  Maximilian  ;  we  cannot  without 
prejudice  except  againft  the  efficacy  of  this.  But  when  we  affirm  it  is 
not  only  Antidotal  to  proper  venoms,  and  fubftances  deftru&ive  by 
qualities  we  cannot  exprefs ;  but  that  it  refifteth  alfo  Sublimate,  Arfe- 
nick,  and  poyfons  which  kill  by  fecond  qualities ,  that  is,  by  corrofion 
of  parts ;  1  doubt  we  exceed  the  properties  of  its  nature  ,  and  the  pro- 
mifes  of  experiment  will  not  fecure  the  adventure.  And  therefore  in 
fuch  extremities,  whether  there  be  not  more  probable  relief  from  fat 
and  oyly  fubftances,  which  are  the  open  tyrants  over  file  and  corrofive 
bodyes  ,  then  precious  and  cordial  medicines  which  operate  by  fecret 
and  ditputable  proprieties ,  or  whether  he  that  (wallowed  Lime,  and 
drank  down  Mercury  water ,  did  not  more  reafonably  place  his  cure  in 
milk,  butter  or  oyl,  then  if  he  had  recurred  anto  Pearl  and  Eezoar,  com¬ 
mon  reafon  at  all  times,  and  neceffity  in  the  like  cafe  would  eafily  dete  ¬ 
Since  therefore  there  be  many  Unicorns ;  fince  that  whereto  we  ap¬ 
propriate  a  horn  is  fo  varioufly  deferibed,  that  it  feemeth  either  never  to 

have  been  feen  by  two  perfons,  or  not  to  have  been  one  animal ;  Since 

though  they  agreed  in  the  description  ol  the  animal ,  yet  is  not  the  horn 
we  extol  the  fame  yvith  that  of  the  Ancients’;  Since  what  horns  foever 
they  be  that  pafs  among  us ,  they  are  not  the  horns  of  one,  butfever.il 
animals  :  Since  many  in  common  ufe  and  hi  h  efteem  are  no  horns  at 
all:  Since  if  they  were  true  horns,  yet  might  their  vettues  be  queftion- 
ed :  Since  though  we  allovved  fome  vertues ,  yet  were  not  others  to  be 
received ;  with  what  lecurity  a  man  may  rely  on  this  remedy,  the  mi- 
■.  ti cfs  of  fools  hath  already  inftrucied fome,  and  to  vvifdome  (which  is  ne¬ 
ver  too  wife  to  learn  )  it  is  not  too  late  to  confider. 
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That  all  AmmaU  of  the  Land ,  are  in  their  kind  in  the  Sea, 

'  t  v  .  «?,  .-.#*;<  -V  •  r  ‘  f  « 

; 

'  Hat  all  Animals  of  the  Land,  arc  in  their  kind  in  the  Sea  ,  al¬ 
though  received  as  a  principle,  is  a  tenant  very  quellioiiable,  and 
will  admit  of  reilramc.  Lor  fome  in  the  Sea  are  not  to  be  matcht 


by  any  enquiry  at  Land,  and  hold  thole  ihapes  which  ■  terreftrious  forms 
approach  net;  as  may  be  obferved  in  the  Moon-fifh  ,  or  Orthragorif- 
cus,  the  feveral  forts  of  Raia’s,  Torpedo’s,  Cyders,  and  many  more;  p.^oryof 
and  fome  there  are  in  the  Lana  which  were  never  maintained  to  be  in  tJ  es*  7 
the  Sea,  as  Panthers,  Hyaena’s,  Camels,  Sheep,  Moles,  and  others,  vvhich  - 
v  no  name  in  Icthyology,  nor  are  to  be  found  in  the  exact  deferipti- 

•  ■ _  i  »  .  '  ,  /  1  /a  /ill  f 


carry 


Otis  of  Rondeletius-,  C jefner ,  or  Ajdrovandm. 

Again,  Though  many  there  be  which  make  out  their  nominations,  as 
the  Hedge-hog,  Sea-ferpents  and  others ;  yet  are  there  alfo  very  many 
jthat  bear  the  name  of  animals  at  Land ,  which  hold  no  refemblance  in 
corporal  configuration ;  in  which  account  we  compute  Talpecnla,  Ca~ 
yps.y  (Rana,  Tajfery  C^culm,  A  fellas ,  Tardus,  L:pns,&c.  Wherein 
while  fome  are  called  the  Fox,  the  Dog,  the  Sparrow  or  Frog -fifih,  and 
are  known  by  common  names  with  thole  at  Land;  as  their  defcriberS  : 
atteft,  they  receive  not  thefe  appellations  from  a  total  fimilitude  in  fi¬ 
gured  but  any  concurrence  in  common  accidents,  in  colour ,  conditi¬ 
on  or  any  fingle  conformation.  As  for  Sea-horfes  which  much  confirm! 
ibis  aftertion ;  in  they;  common  deferiptions ,  they  are  but  Crotefeo 
deliniaticns  which  fill  dp  empty  fpaces  in  Maps ,  and  meer  pictorial  in¬ 
ventions,  not  any  Phyfical  iliapes ;  lutable  unto  thofe  which  (  as  Pliny 
delivereth)  Traxiteles  long  ago  fet  out  in  the  Temple  of  Domitius* 
For  that  which  is  commonly  called  a  Sea-horfe,  is  properly  called  a 
Morfe  ,  and  makes  not  out  that  ihape.  That  which  the  Ancients  na¬ 
med  H ippocampm  is  a  little  animal  about  fix  inches  long,  and  not  pre¬ 
ferred  beyond  the  clalfis  of  Infects.  That  which  they  termed  Hippo po- 
tamm  an  amphibious  animal,  about  the  Fdver  Nile ,  fo  little  refembleth  ? 
anhorfe,  that  as  Mathiolas  obferveth,irt  all  except  the  feet ,  it  better 
makes  out  a  fwine.  That  which  they  termed  a  Lion,  was  but  a  kind  of 
Lobfter:  and  that  they  called  the  Bear,  was  but  one  kind  of  Crab  :  and 
that  which  they  named  Bos  marinas ,  was  not  as  we  conceive  a  fifh  re- 
fembling  an  Oxe  ,  but  a  Skaite  or  Thornback ,  fo  named  from  its  big- 
nefs,  exprelfed  by  the  Creek  word  Bohs,  which  is  a  prefix  of  augmenta¬ 
tion  to  many  words  in  that  language. .  \ 

And  therefore,  although  ir,  be  not  denied  that  fome  in  the  water  do  -• 
carry  a  juftifiable  refemblance  to  (ome  at  Land,  yet  are  the  major  part 
which  bear  their  names  unlike ;  nor  do  they  otherwife  referable  the 
creatures  on  earth,  then  they  on  earth  the  conftellations  which  pafs  un¬ 
der*-  • 
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cler  animal  name  sin  heaven :  nor  theDog-filh  at  Sea  much  more  make 
out  the  Dog  of  the  Land,  then  that  his  cognominal  or  name-fake  in 
the  heavens.  Now  if  from  a  fun.il itude  infome,  it  be  reafonable  to 
infer  a  correfpondency  in  all ;  we  may  draw  this  analogy  of  animals  up¬ 
on  plants ;  for  vegetables  there  are  which  carry  a  near  and  allowable 
fimilitude  unto  animals.  We  might  alfo  conclude  that  animal  lhapes 
>Fab.  Column  were  generally  made  out  in  minerals :  for  feveral  ftones  there  are  that 
iejlirp  nrio*  bear  their  names  in  relation  to  animals  or  their  parts,  as  Lapis  amHl~ 
ribus,  orchis,  Conchites ,  Echlmtes ,  Enccpbalites ,  sjEgoptbalmus,  and  many  more; 

abmAntbu  as  will  appear  in  the  Writers  of  Minerals,  andefpecially  in  Boctius  and 
Zsctihnh  Aldrovandm . 

Moreover  if  we  concede,  that  the  animals  of  one  Element,  mi  Jit 
•bear  the  names  of  thofe  in  the  other,  yet  in  llribt  reafen  the  waterypro- 
duiJions  llaould  have  the  prenomination  :  and  they  of  the  land  rather 
derive  their  names ,  then  nominate  thofe  of  the  Sea.  For  the  watery 
plantations  were  firft  exiftent ,  and  as  they  enjoyed  a  priority  in  form, 
had  alfo  in  nature  precedent  denominations :  but  falling  not  under  that 
Nomenclature  of  <* Adam,  which  unto  terreflrious  animals  aligned  a 
name  appropriate  unto  their  natures ;  from  fucceeding  fpe&ators  they 
received  arbitrary  appellations,  and  were  refpedtively  denominated 
unto  creatures  known  at  Land  ,  who  in  themfelves  had  independent 
names,  and  not  to  be  called  after  them,  which  were  created  before 
them. 

Laltly ,  By  this  aflertion  we  reftrain  the  hand  of  God ,  and  abridge 

the  variety  of  the  Creation;  making  the  creatures  of  one  Element, but 

an  a <5ting  over  thofe  of  another ,  and  conjoyning  as  it  were  the  fpecies 
of  things  which  flood  at  diftance  in  the  intellect ’of  God;  and  though 
united-in  the  Chaos,  had  'feveral  feeds  of  their  Creation.  For  although 
in  that,  indiftinguiilit  Mats ,  all  things  teemed  one ,  yet  feparated  by 
the voiceof  God,  according  to  their  fpecies,  they  came  out  in  in- 
communicated  varieties,  and  irrelative  feminalties,  as  well  as  divided 
places  ;  and  fo  although  we  fay  the  world  was  made  in  fix  dayes,  yet  was 
.there  as  it  were  a  World  in  every  one ;  that  is,  a  diftinif  Creation  ofdi- 
hinguilbt  creatures ;  a .  diftindtion  in  time  of  creatures  divided,  in  nature, 
and  a  feveral  approbation  and  furvey  in  every  one. 
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Concerning  the  common  c  our  ft  of  Diet ,  in  making  choice  of  fome 
Animals  ,  and.  abflaimng  from  eating  others. 

m 

X  7  X  7  Hy  we  confine  our  food  unto  certain  animals,  and  totally  re- 
V  V  jett  fome  others ;  how  thefe  diftinftions  crept  into  feveral 
Nations ;  and  whether  this  practice  be  built  upon  folid  reafon,  or  chief¬ 
ly  fupporred  by  cuftome  or  opinion ,  may  admit  confideration.  t 

For  firft  there  is  no  abfolute  necelfity  to  feed  on  any ;  and  if  we  refill 
not  the  ftreatn  of  Authority ,  and  feveral  didu&ions  from  holy  Scri¬ 
pture  :  there  was  no  Sarcophagie  before  the  flood ;  and  without  the 
eating  of  ftefh,  our  fathers  from  vegitable  aliments,  preferved  them-  Rating  officii; 
felves  unto  longer  lives,  then  their  pofterity  by  any  other.  For  where-  Gen  i.  i9. 
as  it  is  plainly  faid ,  I  have  given  you  every  herb  which  is  upon  the  face  V£rtue 
of  all  the  earth,  and  every  tree,  to  you  it  (ball  be  for  meat ;  prefentlyaf-  tabl.s 
ter  the  deluge,  when  the  fame  had  deftroyed  or  infirmed  the  nature  of  e<i  by  the  de- 
vegetables,  by  an  exprelfion  of  enlargement,  it  is  again  delivered :  Eve- luge.  ' 

ry  moving  thing  that  liveth,  fhall  be  meat  for  you ,  even  as  the  green  Gen-  9-  h  ! 
herb,  have  I  given  you  all  things. 

And  therefore  although  it  be  faid  that  Abel  was  a  Shepherd,  and  it  be 
not  readily  conceived ,  the  firft  men  would  keep  fheep  ,  except  they 
made  food  thereof;  great  Expofitors  will  tell  us,  that  it  was  parti  v  for 
their  skins,  wherewith  they  were  cloathed,  partly  for  their  milk,  where¬ 
by  they  were  fuftained ;  and  partly  for  Sacrifices,  which  they  alfo  offered. 

And  though  it  may  feem  improbable,  that  they  offered  flefh ,  yet  eat 
not  thereof ;  and  Abel  can  hardly  be  faid  to  offer  the  firftlings  of  his 
flock,  and  the  fat  or  acceptable  part,  if  menufednot  to  tall  the  fame, 
whereby  to  raife  fuch  diftinctions :  fome  will  confine  the  eating  of  flefh 
unto  the  line  of  Cain ,  who  extended  their  luxury ,  and  confined  not 
unto  the  rule  of  God.  That  if  at  any  time  the  line  of  Seth  eat  flefh,  it 
was  extraordinary,  and  only  at  their  facrifices  ;  or  elfe  (as  Grains  hinc- 
eth  )  if  any  fuch  practice  there  were,  it  was  not  from  the  beginning,  but 
from  that  time  when  the  wayes  of  men  were  corrupted,  and  whereof  it  Eating  of  flefh 
is  faid,  that  the  wickednefs  of  mans  heart  was  great ;  the  more  righte-  f  "°* 

ous  part  of  mankind  probably  conforming  unto  the  diet  prescribed  in  before  (he 
Paradife,  and  the  ftate  of  innocency.  _  And  yet  however  the  pra&ice  of  flood, 
men  conformed,  this  was  the  injunction  of  God,  and  might  be  there;  ore 

fufficient,  without  the  food  of  flefh. 

That  they  fed  not  on  flefh,  at  leaft  the  faithful  party  before  the  flood, 
may  become  more  probable,  becaufe  they  refrained  the  fame  for  fome 
time  after.  For  fo  was  it  generally  delivered  of  the  golden  age  and 
raii:n  of  Saturn ;  which  is  conceived  the  time  of  N oah^  before  the 
building  of  Babel.  And  he  that  confidereth  how  agreeable  this  is  unto 
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the  traditions  of  the  Gentiles ;  that  that  age  was  of  one  tongue  :  th 
Saturn  devoured  all  his  fons  but  three ;  that  he  was  the  fon  of  Oceafl 
and  Thetis ;  that  a  Ship  was  his  Symbole,  that  he  taught  the  culture  of 
vineyards,  and  the  art  of  husbandry,  and  was  therefore  deferibed  with 
a  fickle  ;  may  well  conceive,  thefe  traditions  had  their  original  in  Noah 
Nor  did  this  practice  terminate  in  him  ,  but  was  continued  at  leadin' 
many  after ;  as  (  befide  the  Tythagonans  of  old,  and  Bannvans  now  in 
India ,  who  upon  tingle  opinions  "refrain  the  food  of  fleflh  )  ancient 
Records  do  hint  or  plainly  deliver.  Although  we  defeend  not  fo low 
as  that  of  c /Lfclepiades  delivered  by  'Porphyrins ,  that  men  began  to  feed 
on  fleili  in  the  raign  of  Tyg  male  on  brother  of  Didy  whoinvenredfeve- 
ral  torments,  to  puniili  the  eaters  of  flefh. 

Nor  did  men  only  refrain  from  the  fleili  of  beafis  at  firft,  but  as  fame 
will  have  it,  beafts  from  one  another.  And  if  we  fhould  believe  very 
grave  conjectures,  carnivorous  animals  now,  were  not  flefli  devourers 
then,  according  to  the  expreflion  of  the  divine  proviflon  for  them.  To 
every  beaft  of  the  earth,  and  to  every  fowl  of  the  ayr  ,  I  have  °iven  e- 
very  green  herb  for  meat,  and  it  was  fo.  As  is  alfo  collected  from  the 
(lore  laid  up  in  the  Ark;  wherein  there  feems ,  to  have  been  no  flefhy 
proviuon  for  carnivorous  animals.  For  of  every  kind  of  unclean  beaft 
there  wenr  but  two  into  the  Ark  5  and  thereforeno  flock  of  flefli  tofu- 
ftain  them  many  dayes,  muchlefsalmoftayear.  1 

But  when  ever  it  be  acknowledged  that  men  began  to  feed  an  flefli 
yet  how  they  betook  themfelves  after  to  particular  kinds  thereof,  vvirh 
rejection  of  many  others,  is  a  point  not  clearly  determined.  As  for 
the  ciiftinCtion  of  clean  and  unclean  beafts,  the  original  is  obfeure,  and 
falveth  not  our  practice.  For  no  Animal  is  naturally  unclean,  orharh 
this  charafter  in  nature  ;  and  therefore  whether  in  this  diftin&iori 
there  were  not  fome  myftical  intention  ;  whether  Mofes  after  the  di- 
ftinaion  made  of  unclean  beafts,  did  not  name  thefe  fo  before  the  flood 
by  anticipation  •  W  hetber  this  diftwCfion  before  the  flood ,  were  not 
only  in  legard  of  ftcrifices ,  as  that  delivered  alter  was  in  regard  of 
food:  (tor  many  were  clean  for  food,  which  were  unclean  for  facrifice) 
or  whether  the  denomination  were  but  comparative,  and  of  beafts  lefs 
commodious  for  rood,  although  not  (imply  bad,  is  not  yet  refolved 
And  as  for  the  fame  diftin&ion  in  rhe  time  of  Mofa  lon^  after  rhe 
Flood,  from  thence  we  holdno  redaction,  as  bein<>  no  rule  unto  Nati¬ 
on5  befides  the  Jewes  in  dietetical  confideration ,  or  mtnnl  choice  of 
diet,  they  being  enjoyned  o  r  prohibited  certain  foods  upon  remote  and 
fecret  intentions.  Efpecially  thereby  to  avoid  community  with  tlie 
Gentiles  upon  promifeuous  commenfility :  or  to  divert  them  from  the 
Idolatry  of  c/£gypt  vvhence  they  came ,  they  were  en ’oyned  to  eat  the 
Gods  of  <.y£gypt  in  the  food  of  Sheep  and  Oxen.  Withal  in  this  di- 
flin&ion  of  Animals  the  confideration  was  hie-oalyphical ;  in  the  bo- 
fqme  and  inward  fenfe  implying  an  abftinence  from  certain  vices  fymbo- 
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lically  intimated  from  the  nature  of  thofe  animals ;  as  may  be  well 
made  out  in  the  prohibited  meat  of  Swine,  Cony,  Oyl,  and  many  more. 

At  leaft  the  intention  was  not  medical ,  or  fuch  as  might  oblige  unto 
conformity  or  imitation ;  For  fome  we  refrain  which  that  Lavv  allow- 
eth,  as  Locufts and  many  others;  and  fome  it  prohibiterh,  which  are 
accounted  good  meat  in  drift  and  medical  cenfure :  as  befide  many 
fillies  which  have  not  fins  and  fcales,  the  Swine,  Cony  and  Hare,  a  dain¬ 
ty  difh  with  the  Ancients  ;  as  is  delivered  by  Galen,  tedifiedby  Marti-  Jntcr  qUi^rn: 
aly  as  the  popular  opinion  implyed,  that  men  grew  fair  by  the  flefh  pedes  maty  t 
thereof :  by  the  diet  of  Cato ,  that  is  Hare  and  Cabbage  ;  and  the  Jm  prim  Lepat . 
nigrum  or  Black  broath  of  the  Spartans  y  which  was  made  with  the  blood 
and  bowels  of  an  Hare.  , 

And  if  we  take  a  view  of  other  Nations,  we  fhall  difcover  that  they 
refrained  many  meats  upon  like  confidcrations.  For  in  fome  the  ab- 
ffinence  was  fymbolical ,  fo  Pythagoras  enjoyned  abdinence  from  h!n; 
that  is,  luxurious  and  dainty  dhlaes  :  So  according  to  Herodotus ,  fome 
^/Egyptians  refrained  fwines  flefh ,  as  an  impure  and  fordid  animal: 
which  whoever  but  touched,  was  fain  to  wadi  himfelf. 

Some  abftained  fuperftitioudy  or  upon  religious  confideration :  So 
the  Syrians  refrained  Fifh  and  Pigeons ;  the  Egyptians  of  old,  Dogs, 

Eels  and  Crocodiles ;  though  Leo  Africanm  delivers ,  that  many  of 
late,  do  eat  them  with  good  gud  :  and  Herodotus  alfo  affirmeth  ,  that 
the  Egyptians  of  Elephant  ina  (  unto  whom  they  were  not  facred  )  did 
eat  thereof  in  elder  times :  and  Writers  teftifie,  that  they  are  eaten  at 
this  day  in  India  and  America.  And  i'o,  as  (  a far  reports,  unto  the  an¬ 
cient  Britains  it  was  piaculous  to  tail  a  Goofe,  which  difh  at  prefent  no  ^ib. 
table  is  without.  .  g  .•  \  .  Gi^' 

Unto  fome  Nations  the  abdinence  was  political  and  for  fome  civil 
advantage:  So  the  Thejfalians  refrained  Storks ,  becaufe  theydedroy- 
ed  their  Serpents ;  and  the  like  in  fundry  animalsis  obfervable  in  other 
Nations. 

And  under  all  thefe  considerations  were  fome  animals  refrained :  fo 
rhe  Jems  abdainedfrom  fvvine  at  firft  fymbolically,  asanEmbleme  of 
impurity;  and  not  for  fear  of  theLeprofie,  as Tacitus  would  put  up¬ 
on  them.  The  Cretians  i  uperditioufly,  upon  tradition  that  Jupiter  was 
fuck  led  in  that  Councrey  by  a  Sow.  Some  Egyptians  politically,  be¬ 
caufe  they  fupplyed  the  labour  of  plowing  by  rooting  up  the  ground. 

And  upon  like  confideranons  perhaps  the  P  heme  tans  and  Syrians  fed 
not  on  this  Animal ;  and  as  So  firms  reports,  the  Arabians  alfo  and  In¬ 
dians.  A  great  part  of  mankind  refraining  one  of  the  bed  foods,  and 
fuch  as  Pythagoras  himfelf  would  eat ;  who,  as  A  rifioxtnns  records  refu-  Aul.GtU.  lib.  k 
fed  not  to  feed  on  Pigs. 

Moreover  while  we  Single  out  fevered  diShes  and  reject  others,  the 
Selection  fee  ms  but  arbitrary  ,  or  upon  opinion;  for  many  are  com¬ 
mended  and  cryed  up  in  one  age,  which  are  decried  and  naufeared  in 
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Certain  4‘fi  anot^er*  .  Thus  in  the  daies  of  Mecenas-,  no  flelTi  was  preferred  before 
In  great  t!qu?ft  y0ull§  Afl5s  >  which  notwithftandin|  became  abominable  unto  fucceed- 
v»ith  the  And*  mo  appetites.  At  the  Table  of  H eliogabalm ,  the  combs  of  Cocks  were 
ents,  not  fo  an  efteemed  fervice ;  which  country  llomacks  will  not  admit  at  ours 
much  efteemed  The  Sumen  or  belly  and  dues  of  fwine  with  Pirn  and  fometimes  h~ir»n 
*  and  bruifed  unto  death :  the  Womb  of  the  fame  Animal,  efpei  ially  that 

was  barren,  or  elfe  had  call  her  y 011113  ones,  though  a  tough  and  mem¬ 
branous  part,  was  magnified  by  Roman  Pal  lats ;  whereunto  neverthe- 
iefs  we  cannot  perfwade  our  llomacks.  How  Alec,  Muria  and  Gamm 
would  humour  our  gull  I  know  not ;  but  Purely  few  there  are  that  could 
delight  in  their  Cyceon  ;  that  is,  the  common  draught  of  honey,  cheefe, 
parcht  barley-flower,  oyl  and  wine  ;  which  notwithllanding  was  a  com¬ 
mended,  mixture,  and  in  high  efteem  among  them.  We  mortifie'our 
Selves  with  the  diet  of  fiib ,  and  think  we  fare  courfly  if  vve  refrain  from 
the  fleib  of  other  animals.  But  antiquity  held  another  opinion  hereof: 
when  Pythagoras  in  prevention  of  luxury  adviied,  not  fo  much  as  to  tad 
on  fifh.  Since  the  Rhodians  were  wont  to  call  them  clowns  that  eat 
flelh:  and  fince  Plato  to  evidence  the  temperance  of  the  noble  Greeks 
before  Troy ,  obferved,  that  it  was  not  found  they  fed  on  fifh  ,  thouph 
they  lay  fo  long  near  the  Hcllefpont-,  and  was  only  obferved  in  the  com¬ 
panions  of  Menelausy  that  being  almoll  ftarved,  rhey  betook  themfelves 
CO  billing  about  Pharos.  19 

Mor  will  I  fear )  the  atteft  or  prefeript  of  Phylofophers  and  Phyfiti- 
ans,  be  a Sufficient  ground  to  confirm  o:  warrant  common  oradtice  as 
is  deducible  from  ancient  Write  s  ,  from  Hipocrates ,  Galen ,  Simeon 

t%Jnn  .  ..  S,J;1 :  and  rhe  latc?r  traels  of  Nonnus  and  Cajhllanus.  So  Arifiotle  and 

Hon  den  abi-  Alberts  commend  the  flelli  of  young  Hawks :  Galen  the  flefh  of  Foxes 

ctft.  dec fu  ar-  *  when  they  feed  on  Grapes :  but  condemneth  Quails,  and 

nittm.  ranketh  Gee.e  but  with  Oeftnges :  which  notwithflandinm  prefent  pra- 

GALtAiim.  fa*  Giice  and  every  tabic  extolleth.  Men  think  they  have  fared  hardlv  if 
rAw  an“nies  of  extremity  they  have  defended  fo  low  as  Dogs:  but  o4« 

lib  \  *“  ’  JhYereth>  that  young,  fat,  and  gelded,  they  were  the  food  of  many 

nip  At  merbu  Nations ;  md  Hippocrates  ranketh  the  flefh  of  Whelps  with  that  of 

-  '  -  Birds:  who  alfo  commends  them  againll  the  Spleen,  and  to  promote 

conception.  The  opinion  in  Galt  ns  time ,  which  Pliny  alfofolloweth, 
ceeply  condemned  Horfe-flelb,  and  conceived  the  very  blood  thereof 
definitive;  but  no  diet  is  more  common  among  the  Tartars ,  who  alfo  • 
drink  their  blood.  And  though  this  may  only  feem  an  adventure  of  Nor¬ 
ths  n  llomacks,  yet  as  Herodotus  tells  us,  in  the  hotter  clime  of  Per  fa 
the  fame  was  a  convival  dub,  and  folemnly  eaten  at  the  feafis  of  their 
nativities :  whereat  they  drelTed  whole  Horfes,  Camels  and  Afl'es  •  con- 

temnmgthe  poverty  of  Grecian  feafis,  as  unfurnifh ’d  of  dilbes  fuflkient, 
to  fill  the  bellies  ot  their  gueds. 

Again,-  While  vve  confine  our  diet  in  feveral  places,  all  things  almoll 
are  eaten,  if,  we  take  m.  the  whole  earth  :  for  that  which  is  refufed  in 
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one  countrey  is  accepted  in  another ,  and  in  the  collective  judgement 
or  the  world)'  particular  didinCtions  are  overthrown.  Thus  were  it  not 
hard  to  drew,  that  Tygers,  Elephants,  Camels,  Mice,  Bats  and  others, 
are  the  food  of  feveral  countryes ,  and  Lerins  with  others  delivers,  that 
fo tie Americans eat  of all  kinds,  net  refraining  Toads  and  Serpents: 
and  fome  have  run  fo  hLh,  as  not  to  fpare  the  della  of  man  :  a  practice  • 
inexcufable,  nor  to  be  drawn  into  example,  a  diet  beyond  the  rule  and 
Urgell  indulgence  of  God.  _ 

As  for  the  objection  againft  beads  and  birds  of  prey,  it  acquitteth  not 
our  practice,  who  obferve  not  this  didinCtion  in  filties  ;  nor  regard  the  • 
fame  in  our  diet  of  Pikes,  Perches  and  Eels ;  nor  are  we  excufed  herein, 
if  we  examine  the  domacks  of  Mackerels,  Cods  and  Whitings.  Nor  is 
the  foulnefs  of  feed  diffident  to  judifie  our  choice ;  for  (belide  that  their  • 
natural  heat  is  able  to  convert  the  fame  into  laudible  aliment )  we  re¬ 
fute  not  many  whofe  diet  is  more  impure  then  fome  which  we  reject  ; 
as  may  be  confidered  in  hogs,  ducks,  puets,  and  many  more. 

Thus  we  perceive  the  practice  of  diet  doth  hola  no  certain  courfe, 
nor  folid  rule  of  feleCtion  or  confinement ;  fome  in  an  indidinCt  vora¬ 
city  eating  almod  any,  others  out  of  a  timerous  pre-opinion,  refraining 
very  many.  W  herein  indeed  neceffity,  reafon  and  Phyfick,  are  the  bed r 
dererminators.  Surely  many  animals  may  be  fed  on,  like  many  plants,  , 
though  nct-in  alimental,  yet  medical  conliderations :  Whereas  having 
raifeS.  Antipathies  by  prejudgement  or  education ,  we  often  naufeate  - 
proper  meats,  and  abhor  that  diet  which  difeafe  or  temper  required); 

Now  whether  it  were  not  bed  to  conform  unto  the  Ample  diet  of  our  a  Problem.-, 
forefathers,  whether  pure  and  fimple  waters  were  not  more  healthful 
then  fermented  liquors;  whether  there  be  not  an  ample  futficiency 
without  all  Belli,  in  the  food  of  honey,  oyl,  and  the  feveral  rparts  of 
milk;  in  the  varieties  of  grains,  pulfes,  and  all  forts  of  fruits ;  fince  ei¬ 
ther  b'  ead  or  beverage  may  be  made  almod  of  all  ?  Whether  Nations 
have  rightly  confined  unto  feveral  meats  ?  Or  whether  the  common 
food  of  one  countrey  be  not  more  agreeable  unto  another?  howindi- 
fiinClIy  all  tempers  apply  unto  the  fame,  and  how  the  diet  of  youth  and 
old  age  is  confounded :  were  conliderations  much  concerning  healthy 
tnd  might  prolong  our  dayes,  but  mud  not  this  difeourfe. 
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\7  \  ?  Hat  Sperma-Ceti  is,  men  might  juftly  doubt,  fince  the  learn- 
'  V  ed  Hofmanr.m  in  his  work  of  Thirty  years,  faith  plainly,  Nej- 
J  do  quid  Jit.  And  therefore  need  not  wonder  at  the  variety  of  opini¬ 
ons  ;  while  fome  conceived  it  to  be  fios  marls ,  ond  many,  a  bituminous 
Jubilance  floating  upon  the  fea. 

That  it  was  not  the  fpawn  of  the  Whale,  according  to  vulgar  conceit, 
or  nominal  appellation,  Phylofophers  have  alwayes  doubted  ;  not  eafi- 
ly  conced  ing  the  Seminal  humour  of  Animals,  fhould  be  inflamable; 
or  of  a  floating  nature. 

si  _  *  V  *  *  ■  W  ,*  *  ,  u  •  .  .  •  •-* 

That  it  proceedeth  from  the  Whale,  befide  the  relation  of  Clufim 
and  other  learned  obfervers ,  was  indubitably  determined  ,  not  many 
years  hnce  by  a  Sperma-Ceti  Whale  ,  call  on  our  Coaft:  of  NotfAk, ■. 
Which ,  to  lead  on  further  enquiry,  we  cannot  omit  to  inform.  It  con¬ 
tained  no  lefs  then  fixty  foot  in  length  ,  the  head  fomewhat  peculiar, 
with  a  large  prominency  over  the  mouth  ;  teeth  only  in  the  lower  jaw, 
received  into  flefhy  lockets  in  the  upper.  The  weigh r  of  the  largeft  a- 
bout  two  pound  :  No  griftly  fubflances  in  the  mouth,  commonly  called 
Whale-bones ;  only  two  fhort  fins  feated  forwardly  on  the  back ;  the 
-  Near  HiaijliU’  eyes  but  fmall,  the  pizel  large,  and  prominent.  A  leffer  V?  hale  of  this 
,CB*  kind  about  twenty  years  ago,  was  call  up  on  the  fame  fliore. 

The  defeription  of  this  Whale  feems  omitted  by  Gefher,  Rondektiw , 
and  the  firll  Editions  cf  ^lUrovandus ,  but  deferibed  in  the  Latin  im- 
prefiion  of  Pare  as,  in  the  Exoticks  of  Clufim ,  and  the  natural  hiflory 
of  Nirembcrgms ;  but  more  amply  in  the  Icons  and  figures  of  Johx- 
fioms.  :■'>’*]  ^'|H 

Mariners  (who  are  not  the  beft  Nomenclytors )  called  it  a  Jakarta*, 
or  rather  Gibb  art  as.  Of  the  fame  appellation  we  meet  with  one  in 
'Ryadeletms,  called  by  the  French  Gibbar,  f.  om  its  round  and  gibbous 
back.  The  name  Glbbarta  we  find  alfo  given  unto  one  kind  of"  Green¬ 
land  Whales :  But  this  of  ours  Teemed  not  to  anfwer  the  Whale  of  that 
denomination;  but  more  agreeable  unto  the  Tramp  z  or  Sperma-Ceti 
Whale:  according  unto  the  account  of  our  Greenland  deferibers  in  Pur- 
rhas.  And  maketh  the  third  among  the  eight  remarkable  Whales  of  that 
Coaft.  .  •  ~ .  .-./Tg [IB 

Out  of  the  head  of  this  Whale ,  having  been  dead  divers  dales,  and 
under  putrifa&ion,  flowed  dreams  of  oyl  and  Sperma-Ceti ;  which  was 
carefully  taken  up  and  preferved  by.  the  Coafters.  But  upon  breaking  up, 
the  Magazin  of  Sperma-Ceti ,  was  found  in  the  head  lying  infoulds"  and 
courfes,  in  the  bignefs  ofgoofe  eggs ,  encompafled  with  large  flaky  lub- 
ftances,  as  large  as  a  mans  head,  in  form  of  hony-combs,  very  white  and 
"  ‘  ’  ’  Some 
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Some  refemblance  or  trace  hereof  there  feems  to  be  in  the  Phjfuer 
or  Capidolio  of  %phdeletite)  while  he  delivers, /that  a  fatnefs  more  li¬ 
quid  then  oyl,  runs  from  the  brain  of  that  animal ;  which  beinp,  out,  the 
Reliques  are  like  theskales  of  Stirdtfibs  prefled  into  a  mafs ;  which  melt¬ 
ing  with  heat,  are  again  concreted  by  cold.  And  this  many  conceive  to 
have  been  the  fifli  which  (wallowed  jmat. .  Although  for  the  largenefs 
of  the  mouth  ,  and  frequency  in  thole  feas,  may  poflibly  be  rhe  Lamia. 

Some  part  of  the  Sperma-Ceti  found  on  the  fhore  was  purey  ’and  need¬ 
ed.  lirtle  depuration ;  a  great  part  mixed  with  felid  oyl,  needing  oooc{ 
preparation,  and  frequent  exprelfion ,  to  bring  it  to  a  flaky  confiften- 
cy.  And  not  only  the  head,  but  other  parts  contained  it.:  For  the  car- 
nous  parts  being  roafted ,  the  oyl  dropped  out,  an  axungious  and  thicker 
part  fubfiding ;  the  oyl  it  fe.lf  contained  alfo  much  in  it,  and  ftill  after 
many  years  home  is  obtained  from  ic. 

Green  lard  Enquirers  fcldome  meet  with  a  Whale  of  this  kinde ;  and 
therefore  it  is  but  a  contingent  commodity,  not  reparable  from  any  o- 
ther.  It  flameth  white  and  candent  like  Champhire ,  but  dift'olveth  not 
in  aqua  fortis,  like  it.  Some  lumps  containing  about  two  ounces,  kept ' 
ever  fince  in  water,  afford  a  frefh,  and  flofculous  fmell.  Well  prepared  ,< 
and  feparated  from  rhe  oyl ,  it  is  of  a  fubftance  unlikely  to  decay ,  and 
may  out-haft  the  oyl  required  in  the  compofirion  of  Matbiolus. 

Of  the  large  quantity  of  oyl,  what  firft  came  foth  by  expreffion  from  \ 
the  Sperma  Ceti ,  grew  very  white  and  clear ,  like  that  of  Almonds  or  ’ 
Ben.  What  came  by  decoif  ion  was  red.  Ic  was  found  to  fpend  much  ixt\ 
the  veflels  which  contained  it :  It  freezeth  or  coagulateth  quickly  with 
cold,  and  the  newer  fconeft.  .  It  feems  different  from  die  oyl  of  any 
other  animal,  and  very  much  fruftrated  the  expectation  of  our  foap- 
boilers,  as  not  incorporating  or  mingling  with  their  lyes.  But  it  inix- 
eth  well  with  painting  colours,  though  hardly  drieth  at  all.  Combers  of 
wool!  made  ufe  hereof,  and  Country  people  for  cuts,  aches  and  hard  tu¬ 
mours.  It  may  prove  of  good  medical  ufe ,  andfervefor  a  ground  in 
compounded  oyls  and  balfomes.  Diftilled,  it  affords  a  ftrong  oyl,  with  a 
quick  and  piercing  water.  Upon  Evaporation  it  gives  abalfame’,  which  is 
better  performed  with  Turpentine  diftilled  wvdn  Sperma-Ceti. 

Had  the  abominable  fcent  permitted ,  enquiry  had  been  made  into- > 
that  ft  range  compofure  of  the  head,  and  hillock  of  fleth  about  it.  Since  / 
the  workmen  affirmed,  they  met  with  Sperma-Ceti  before  they  came  to  . 
the  bone  ,  and  the  head  yet  preferved,  feems  to  confirm  the  fame.  The 
fphintfers  inferving  unto  rhe  Fiftula  or  fpout ,  might  have  been  examin¬ 
ed,  fince  they  are  fo  notably  contrived  in  other  cetaceous  Animals ;  as 
alfo  the  Larynx  or  Throtle  ,  whether  anfvverable  unto  that  of  Dolphins 
and  Porpofes  in  the  ftrange  compofure  and  figure  which  ic  maketh. 
What  figure  the  ftomack  maintained  in  this  animal  of  one  jaw  of  teeth, 
fince  in  Porpofes  which  abound  in  both,  the  ventricle  is  trebly  divided, 
and  fince  in  that  formerly  taken  nothing  was  found  but  weeds  and  a  Lo-  , 
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ligo.  The  heart,  lungs,  and  kidneys,  had  not  efcapcd  ;  wherein  are  re-- 
markable  differences  from  animals  of  the  land,  likewife  what  humor  the 
bladder  contained,  bat  efpecially  the  feminal  parts,  which  might  have 
determined  the  difference  of  that  humour ,  from  this  which  beareth  its 


name. 


In  vain  it  was  to  rake  for  Ambergreece  in  the  panchof  this  Levia¬ 
than,  as  Greenland  C\tcm§x.zt% ,  and  attefts  of  experience  didtace  ,  that 
they  fometimesrfvyallow  great  lumps  thereof  in  the  fea ;  infufferable  fe- 
tour  denying  that  enquiry.  And  yet  if,  as  Tamcelfus  encourageth,  Or- 

f\t‘ dutch  odor  c'ure  makes  the  baft  Musk ,  and  from  the  mod  felid  fubftanecs  may  be 
tu  ri  c*  re  drawn  the  mod  odoriferous  Eflences ;  all  that  had  not  Fefpafians  Nofe, 
fmlibn.  might  boldly  fwear,  here  was  a  fubjedl  fit  for  fuch  extractions. 
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Cowfendionjly  of  fundry  Tenents  concerning  other  qlA nimals^  which 

examined  ,  prove  either  fa/f  ?  or  dubious, 

<  ■*  ■  . 

Nd  firft  from  great  Antiquity  ,  and  before  the  Melody  of  Sj- 
rens ,  the  Mufical  note  of  Swans  hath  been  commended ,  and 
that  they  fing  molt  fweetly  before  their  death.  .For  thus  we  read  in  Pla¬ 
to,  that  from  the  opinion  of  M.-tempfiichofls ,  or  tranfmigration  of  the 
fouls  of  men  into  the  bodies  of  beafts  molt  futableunto  their  humane 
condition,  after  his  death,  Orpheus  the  Mufician  became  a  Swan.  Thus 
was  it  the  bird  of  Apollo  the  god  of  Mufick  by  the  f reeky  ;  and  an  Hie- 
roglyphick  of  mufick  among  the  ^/Egyptians,  from  whom  the  Greeks 
derived  the  conceptions  hath  been  the  affirmation  of  many  Latines,and 
hath  not  wanted  aflertors  almoft  from  every  Nation. 

All  which  notwithftanding,  we  find  this  relation  doubtful ty  received 
©I  Swans, and  by  tALlian,  as  an  hear-fay  account  by  Bellomw ,  as  a  falfe  one  by  Pliny , 
their  finging  exprefly  refuted  by Myndius  in  Atbenaus,  and  feverely  rejefled  by  Sca- 
bc  fore  death.  tiger',  "whofe  words  unto  Cardan  are  thefe.  cDe  Cygni  vtrro  cant  a  faa- 

•vtjfin  o  quern  cumparente  mendaciorum  Gracia  jahtare  an  fas  cs ,  ad  Luci- 
ani  tribunal,  apudqum  novi  ahqmd  die  as  ,  fiattto.  Authors  alfo  that 
countenance  it,  fpeak  not  fatisfa&orily  of  it.  Some  affirming  they  fing 
not  till  they  die,  fome  that  they  fing,  yet  die*  not.  Some  fpeak  gene  ral¬ 
ly,  as  though  this  note  were  in  all ;  fome  but  particularly  ,  as  though  it 
were  only  in  fome ;  fome  in  places  remote,  and  where  we  can  have  no 
trial  of  it ;  others  in  places  where  every  experience  can  refute  it;  as  Al- 
drovandus  upon  relation,  delivered,  concerning  the  Mufick  of  the  Swans 
The  figuration  on  the  river  of  Thames  near  London. 

to  be  found  in  Now.that  which  countenanceth,  and  probably  confirmeth  this  opini- 
Elks,  and  n at  on  ps  the  firange  and  unufual  conformation  of  the  wind  pipe ,  or  \  ocal 

organ  in  this  animal :  obferved  firft  by  A  Idrov  audits,  and  conceived  by 
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fome  contrived  for  this  intention.  For  in  its  length  it  far  exceedeth 
the  gullet;  and  hath  in  the  cheft  afinuous  revolution,  that  is,  when  it  ari- 
feth  from  the  lungs, it  afeendeth  out  direitly  unto  thethroat,but  defeend- 
ing  firft  into  a  capfulary  reception  of  the  breaft  bone;by  a  Serpentine  and 
Trumpet  recurvation  it  afeendeth  again  into  the  neck;  and  fo  by  length 
thereof  a  great  quantity  of  ayr  is  received;  and  by  the  figure  thereof 
a  Mufical  modulation  effected.  But  to  fpeak  indifferently,  this  formati¬ 
on  of  the  Weazon  ,  is  not  peculiar  unto  the  Swan,  but  common  alfo 
unto  the  Platea  or  Shovelard,  a  bird  of  no  mufical  throat ;  And  as  Al- 
drovandns  confefleth ,  may  thus  be  contrived  in  the  Swan  to  contain  a 
larger  flock  of  ayr ,  whereby  being  to  feed  on  weeds  at  the  bottom,  they 
might  the  longer  fpace  detain  their  heads  under  water.  But  were  this 
formation  peculiar,  or  had  they  unto  this  effect  an  advantage  from  this 
part :  yet  have  they  a  known  and  open  difadvantage  from  another ;  that 
is,  a  flat  bill.  For  no  Latiroftrous  animal  (whereof  neverthelefs  thete  are 
no  (lender  numbers)  were  ever  commended  for  their  note,  or  account¬ 
ed  among  thofe  animals  which  have  been  inftru&ed  to  fpeak. 

W  hen  therefore  we  confider  the  diliention  of  Authors,  the  falfity  of 
relations,  the  indifpofltion  of  the  Organs ,  and  the  immufical  note  of 
all  we  ever  beheld  or  heard  of ;  if  generally  taken  and  comprehending 
all  Swans,  or  of  all  places,  we  cannot  aflent  thereto.  Surely  he  that 
is  bit  with  a  Tarantula,  (hall  never.be  cured  by  this  mufick ;  and  with  the 
fame  hopes  we  expecl  to  hear  the  harmony  of  the  Spheres. 

2.  That  there  is  a  fpecial  propriety  in  the  flefh  of  Peacocks ,  roaft  or  e 
boiled,  to  preferve  a  long  time  incorrupted ,  hath  been  the  aflertion  of  coc  '■ 
many;  ftandsyet  confirmed  by  Auft'm ,  De  Civitate  Dei;  by  Gygas 
Sempronifis ,  in  Aldrovandus ;  and  the  fame  experiment  we  can  confirm 
our  felves,  in  the  brawn  or  flefliy  parts  of  Peacocks  fo  hanged  up  with 
thred ,  that  they  touch  no  place  whereby  to  contract  a  moyfture  :  and 
hereof  we  have  made  tryal  both  in  fummer  arid  winter.  The  reafon  , 
fome,  I  perceive,  attempt  to  make  out  from  the  ficcity  anddrinefs  of  its 
flefh  ,  and  fome  are  content  to  reft  in  a  fecret  propriety  thereof.  As  for 
the  ficcity  of  the  flefh,  it  is  more  remarkable  in  other  animals ,  as  Ea¬ 
gles,  Hawks,  and  birds  of  prey ;  That  it  is  a  propriety  or  agreeable  unto 
none  other,  we  cannot  with  reafon  admit :  for  the  fame  prefervation, 
or  rather  incorruption  we  have  obferved  in  the  flefh  of  Turkeys, Capons, 

Hares,  Partridge,  Venifon,  fufpended  freely  in  the  ayr,  and  after  a  year 
and  a  half,  dogs  have  not  refufed  to  eat  them. 

As  for  the  other  conceit,  that  a  Peacock  is  afhamed  when  he  looks  on 
his  legs,  as  is  commonly  held  ,  and  alfo  delivered  by  (  ardan  ;  befide 
what  hath  been  faid  againft  it  by  Scaliger ;  let  them  believe  that  hold 
fpecial  deformities ;  or  that  any  part  can  feem  unhandfome  to  their 

eyes,  which  hath  appeared  good  and  beautiful  unto  their  makers.  The 
,  -  pf  occafion 
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occafion  of  this  conceit,  might  firft  arife  from  a  common  obfervari 
on,  that  when  they  are  in  their  pride,  that  is,  advance  their  train  if 
they  decline  their  neck  to  the  ground,  they  prefently  demit,  and ’let 
fall  the  fame :  which  indeed  they  cannot  otherwife  do ;  for  con¬ 
ning  their  body,  and  being  forced  to  draw  in  their  foreparts  to' 

eftablilB  the  hinder  in  the  elevation  of  the  train;  if  the  foreparts  de¬ 
part  and  incline  to  the  ground,  the  hinder  grow  too  weak,  and  fufcr 
the  fame  to  fall.  And  the  fame  in  fome  degree  is  alfo  obfervable  in 
~ -  Turkeys.  :  ■  '■■'wvjI 

Of  the  Stork.  3*Thar  Storks  are  to  be  found, and  will  only  live  in  Republikes  or  Free 

States,  is  a  pretty  conceit  to  advance  the  opinion  of  popular  policies  ’ 
and  from  Antipathies  in  nature,  to  difparage  Monarchical  Govern¬ 
ment.  But  how  far  agreeable  unto  truth,  let  them  conlider  who 
reade  in CT hny ^  that  among  thzThejfalians  who  were  governed  by 
'  Kings,  and  much  abounded  with  Serpents,  it  was  no  lefle  then  capital 
to  kill  a  Stork.  That  the  ancient  Egyptians  honoured  them,  whole 
Government  was  from  all  times  Monarchical.  That  Bellomus  affirmetfi 
men  make  them  nefts  in  France.  That  relations  make  them  common  in 
‘Pcrfia,  and  the  dominions  of  the  gaeat  Turk,  And  laftly,  how  Jeremy 
the  Prophet  delivered  himfelf  unto  his  country-men,  whofe  government 
wasatthat  time  Monarchical.  The  Stork  in  heaven  knovveth  her  ap¬ 
pointed  times,  the  Turtle,  Crane  and  Swallow  obferve  the  time  of  their 
coming,  but  my  people  know  not  the  judgment  of  the  lord.  Wherein 
to  exprobate  their  ftupidity,  he  induceth  the  providence  of  Storks  Now 

if  the  bird  had  been  unknown,  the  illufiration  had  been  obfcure  and  the 
exprobation  not  fo  proper.  y  -  ,  ...  '.Wifla’  i. 

4.  That  a  Bittor  maketh  that  mutigent  noyfe,or  as  we  term  it  bumpim 
Of  the  Bluer.  ^7  putting  its  bill  into  a  teed  as  molt  believe,  or  as  Bellomm  and  slldro- 

vanam  conceive,  by  putting  the  fame  in  water  or  mud,  and  after  a  while 
retaining  the  ayr  by  fuddedly  excluding  it  again  ,  is  not  fo  eafily  made 
out.  For  my  ovvn  part,  though  after  diligent  enquiry  ,  I  could  never  be¬ 
hold  them  in  this  motion  ;  Notwithstanding  by  others  whofe  obfervati- 
ons  we  have  exprefly  requeued,  we  are  informed,  that  fome  have  boheld 
them  making  this  noife  on  the  fhore,  their  bills  beingfar  enough  remo¬ 
ved  from  reed  or  water  ;  that  is,  firft  ftrongly  attracting  the  ayr,°  and  un¬ 
to  a  manifeft  diftenrion  of  the  neck,  and  prefently  after  with' Wear  con¬ 
tention  and  violence  excluding  the  fame  again.  As  for  whatVhers  af¬ 
firm  of  putting  their  bill  in  water  or  mud ,  it  is  alfo  bird  to  make  out. 
For  what  may  be  obferved  from  any  that  walketh  the  Fens  there  is  little 
intermiffion,nor  any  obfervable  pawfe, between  the  drawing  in  and  fend¬ 
ing  forth  of  their  breath.  And  the  expiration  or  breathing  forth  doth  not 
only  produce  a  noife,  but  the  inflation  or  hailing  in  of  the  ayr ,  affo-d- 

tth  a  found  that  may  be  heard  almoft  a  fli<ght-iliotr 

Now . 
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Nowthereafon  of  this  ft  range  and  peculiar  noife,  is  deduced  from 
the  conformation  of  the  wind-pipe ,  which  in  this  bird  is  different  from 
other  volatiles.  For  at  the  upper  extream  it  hath  no  fit  Larinx,  or  throt¬ 
tle  to  qualihe  the  found,  and  at  the  other  end,  by  two  branches  deriveth 
it  felf  into  the  lungs.  Which  divifion  confifteth  only  of  Semicircular  fi¬ 
bers,  and  fuch  as  attain  but  half  way  round  the  part ;  by  which  formation 
they  are  dilatable  into  larger  capacities ,  and  are  able  to  contain  a  fuller 
proportion  of  ayr ;  which  being  with  violence  fent  up  the  weazon,  knd 
findin?  no  refiftance  by  the  Larinx ,  it  iflueth  forth  in  a  found  like  that 
from  caverns,  and  fuen  as  fometimes  fubterraneous  eruptions, from  hol¬ 
low  rocks  afford.  As  Ariftotle  obferveth  in  a  Problem,  and  is  obfervable  g  ^  x . 
in  pitchers,  bottles,  and  that  inftrument  which  AponenCis  upon  that  Pro  • 
blem  deferibeth ,  wherewith  in  Arlftotles  time  Gardners  affrighted 

birds.  ' 

Whether  the  large  perforations  of  the  extremities  of  ^  the  weazon,  in 
the  abdomen,  admitting  large  quantity  of  ayr  within  the  cavity  of  its 
membrans,  as  it  doth  in  frogs ;  may  not  much  affift  this  magiency  or 
boation,  may  alio  be  confidered.  For  fuch  as  have  beheld  them  making 
this  noyfe  out  of  the  water,  obferve  a  large  diftention  in  their  bodies, and 
their  o  dinary  note  is  but  like  that  of  a  Raven. 

S.  That  whelps  are  blind  nine  days,  and  then  begin  to  fee,  is  the  com¬ 
mon  opinion  of  all,  and  fome  will  be  apt  enough  to  defeend  unto  oaths,  whelP*\ 
upon  it.  But  this  I  find  not  anfwerable  unto  experience  ;  for  upon  a 
ft tidt  obfervation  of  many  ,  I  have  fcarce  found  any  that  fee  the  nineth 
day,  few  before  the  twelfth  ,  and  the  eyes  of  fome  not  open  before  the  i 

fourteenth  day.  And  this  is  agreeable  unto  the  determination  of  Art-  A 

(lotle :  who  computeth  the  time  of  their  anopfie  or  non-vifion  by  that 
of  their  geftation.  For  fome,  faith  he,  do  go  with  their  young  the  fixt 
part  of  a  year,  two  dayes  over  or  under,  that  is,  about  ftxty  daies  or  nine 
weeks ;  and  the  whelps  of  thefe  fee  not  till  twelve  dayes.  Some  go  the 
fift  part  of  a  year,  that  is,  feventy  one  daies,  and  thefe,  faith  he,  fee  not 
before  the  fouteenty  day.  Others  do  go  the  fourth  part  of  a  year ,  that 
is,  three  whole  moneths,  and  thefe,  faith  he,  are  without  fight  no  lefs 
then  feventeen  dayes.Wherein  although  the  accounts  be  different ,  yet  - 
doth  the  leaft  thereof  exceed  the  term  of  nine  dayes,  which  is  fo  gene¬ 
rally  received.  And  this  compute  of  Aristotle  doth  generally  over¬ 
throw  the  common  caufe  aljedged  for  this  effe.ft,  that  is,  a  precipitation 
orover-hafty  exdufion  before  the  birth  be  perfegl ,  according  unto  the 
vulgar  adage,  Feftinans  cants  cacosparitcatulos :  for  herein  the  whelps  of 
longeft  geftation, are  alfo  the  lateft  in  vifion.  The  manner  hereof  is  this. 

At  the  firft  littering,  their  eyes  are  faftly  doled,  that  is,  by  coalition  ot 
joyning  together  of  the  eye-lids,  and  fo  continue  until  about  the  twelfth 
day ;  at  which  time  they  begin  to  feparate,  and  maybe  eafily  divelled  or 
H? . “  ■  '  ’  '  ;  F  f  a  parted 
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parted  afunder ;  they  open  at  rhe  inward  canrhis  or  greater  an-’le  of  the 
eye ,  and  fo  by  degrees  dilate  rhemfelves  quite  open.  An  effedl  very 
ftrange,  and  the  caufe  of  much  obfcurity ,  wherein  as  yet  mens  enqui¬ 
ries  are  blind,  and  fatisfa&iou  acquirable  from  no  man.  What  ever  it 
be, thus  much  we  may’ obferve,thofe  animals  are  only  excluded  without 

fight ,  vvhich  are  multiparous  and  multifidous ,  that  is,  which  have  ma¬ 
ny  ata  litter,  and  have  alfo  their  feet  divided  into  many  portions.  For 
the  Swine,  although  multiparous,  yet  being  bifulcous ,  and  only  cloven 
hoofed,  is  not  excluded  in  this  manner,  but  farrowed  with  open  eves  as 
other  bifulcous  animals.  1  ’ 


6.  The  Antipathy  between  a  Toad  and  a  Spider ,  and  that  they  poL 
fonoufly  deftroy  each  other ,  is  very  famous ,  and  folemn  (lories  have 
been  written  of  their  combats ;  wherein  moft  commonly  the  vidtory  is 
given  unto  the  Spider.  Of  what  Toads  and  Spiders  it  is  to  be  underftood 
would  be  confidered.  For  the  Phalangium  and  deadly  Spiders ,  are  dif¬ 
ferent  from  thofewe  generally  behold  in  England.  However  the  ve¬ 
rity  hereof,  as.alfoof  many  others,  we  cannot  but  delire  ;  for  here¬ 
by  vve  might  be  Purely  provided  of  proper  Antidotes  in  cafes  which 
require  them;  but  what  we  have  obferved  herein,  we  cannot  in  rea- 
fon  conceal ;  who  having  in  a  glade  included  a  Toad  with  feveral  Spi¬ 
ders,  we  beheld  the  Spiders  without  reftftance  to  fit  upon  his  head  and 
pafle  over  all  his  body,  which  at  laft  upon  advantage  he  Aval  lowed 
down,  and  that  in  few  houres,  unto  the  number  ofYeven.  And  in 
the  like  manner  will  Toads  alfo  ferveBees,  and  are  accounted  ene¬ 
mies  unto  their  Hives. 


7.  Whether  a  Lion  be  alfo  afraid  of  a  Cock,  as  isrelared  by  many, 
and  believed  by  moft,  were  very  eafie  in  fome  places  to  make  trial. 
Although  how  far  they  (land  in  fear  of  that  Animal,  we  may  fuffici- 
ently  underftand,  from  what  is  delivered  by  Cameranw,  whofe  words 
in  his  -Symbols  are  thefe;  No  Jins  tempm  bus  in  Aula  J~ersn  ijjimi  Prln- 
ctpis  Bavaria,  ur.m  ex  Leonlbus  mins  faltlbu:  in  Vietnam  c«j  if dam  da¬ 
mns  are  am  fefedimljlt ,  ubi  allinacioritm  cant  urn  ant  cl  am  ores  nihil  rs- 
formidans ,  If  fas  ma  urn  p  lurlmis  gal  Hints  devoravlt.  That  is,  in  our 
time  in  the  Court  of  the  Prince  of  ^Bavaria,  one  of  the  Lions  leaped, 
dovvn  into  a  neighbours  yard,  where  nothing  regarding  the  crowing  or 
noife  of  the  Cocks,  he  eat  them  up  with  many  other  Hens.  And  there¬ 
fore  a  very  unfafe  defenfative  it  is  againft  the  fury  of  this  Animal  (and 
Purely  no  better  then  Virginity  or  blood-royal)  which  ‘Pliny  doth  place 
in  Cock-broth :  For  herewith,  faith  he,  whoever  is  anointed  (efpe- 
cially  if  Garlick  be  boiled  therein)  no  Lion  or  Panther  will  touch  him. 
But  of  an  higher  nature  it  were,  and  more  exalted  Antipathy  ifrh.it 
were  certain  which  Procltts  delivers,  that  folary  Damons,  and  fuch  as 

appear  in  the  (Tape  of  Lion,  will  difappear  and  vanilla,  if  j*  Cock  be  pre- 
fented  upon  them,  f 
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8.  It  is  generally  conceived,  an  earwig  hath  no  wings,  and  is 
reckoned  amongft  impennous  infects  by  many;  but  he  that  fball 
narrowly  obferve  them,  or  fliall  with  a  needle  put  afide  the  ibort 
and  fheathie  cafes  on  their  back,  may  extend  and  draw  forth  two 
wings  of  a  proportionable  length  for  flight,  and  larger  then  in  many 
flies.  The  experiment  of  ‘Tcmim  is  yet  more  perfeft,  who  with  a 
rufh  or  brittle  fo  pricked  them  as  to  make  them  flie. 

9.  That  worms  are  exanguious  Animals,  and  fuch  as  have  no  OfWormes, 
blood  at  all,  is  the  determination  of  Phylofophy,  the  general  o- 

pinion  of  Scholars,  and  I  know  not  well  to  diflent  from  thence  my 
felfe.  If  fo,  furely  we  want  a  proper  terme  whereby  to  expreiie  . 
that  humour  in  them,  which  fo  ftridtly  refembleth  blood:  and  we 
refer  it  unto  the  difcernment  of  others  what  to  determine  of  that  red 
and  fanguineous  humour,  found  more  plentifully  about  the  Torquis 
or  carneous  circle  of  great  worms  in  the  Spring, affording  in  linnen  or 
paper  an  indifcernable  tinifure  from  blood.  Or  wherein  that  differeth 
from" a  vein, which  in  an  apparent  blew  runneth  along  the  body,  and  if 
dexterioufly  pricked  with  a  lancet,  emitteth  a  red  drop,  which  prick¬ 
ed  on  either  fide  it  will  not  readily  afford. 

In  the  upper  parts  of  worms,  there  are  likewife  found  certain 
white  and  oval  glandulofiries,  which  Authors  terme  egges,  and  in 
magnifying  glades  they  alfo  reprefent  them  ;  how  properly,  may 
alfo  be  enquired,  fince  if  in  them  there  be  diftin&ion  of  Sexes,  thefe 
evges  are  to  be  found  in  both.  For  in  that,  which  is  prefumed  to  , 

!>e~i.heir  coition,  that  is,  their  ufual  complication,  or  lateral  adhe- 
fion  above  the  ground,  dividing  fuddenly  with  two  knives  the  adhe-  - 
ring  parts  of  both.  I  have  found  thefe  egges  in  either. 

xo.  ThatFlies,  Bees,  &c.do  make  that  noife  or  humming  found  by 
their  mouth>or,as  many  believe, with  their  wings  only, would  be  more 
warily  aflerted,  if  we  confulted  the  determination  of  Arlftotk ,  who, 
as  in  lundry  other  places,  io  more  exprefly  in  his  book  of  refpifation, 
affirmeth  this  found  to  be  made  by  the  illifion  of  an  inward  fpirit  upon 
a  pellicle  or  little  membrane  about  the  precinil  or  pectoral  divifion 
of  their  body.  If  we  alfo  confider  that  a  Bee  or  Flie,  fo  it  be  able  to 
move  the  body,  will  buz,  though  its  head  be  off ;  that  it  will  do  the 
like  if  deprived  of  wings,  referving  the  head,  whereby  the  body  may 
be  the  better  moved.  And  thar  fome  alfo  which  are  big  and  live¬ 
ly  will  hum  without  either  head  or  wing.  V  .  . 

Nor  is  it  only  the  beating  upon  rhis  little  membrane,  by  the  in¬ 
ward  and  connatural  fpirit,  as  Arlftotk  determines,  or  the  outward 
air,  as  Scallger  conceiveth,  which  affordeth  this  humming  noife, 
but  moft  of  "the  other  parts  may  alfo  concurre  hereto ;  as  will 
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be  manifeft,  if  while  they  hum  we  lay  our  finger  on  the  back  or  other 
parts,  for  thereupon  will  be  felt  a  ferrous  or  jarring  motion,  like 
that  'which  happeneth  while  we  blow  on  the  teeth  of  a  co  nbe 
through  paper ;  andfo  if  the  head  or  other  parts  of  the  trunk  be 
touched  with  oyle,  the  found  will  be  much  empaired,  ifnotdedroy- 
ed ;  for  thofe  being  alfo  dry  and  membranous  parts,  by  attrition 
of  the  fpirit  do  help  to  advance  the  noife ;  And  therefore  alfo  the 
found  is  ftrongeft  in  dry  weather,  and  very  weak  in  raitry  feafon, 
and  toward  Winter ;  for  then  the  air  is  moid,  and  the  inward  fpirit 
growing  weak ,  makes  a  languid  and  dumb  a llifion  upon  the 
parts. 

'  11.  There  is  found  in  the  Summer  a  kinde  of  Spider  called  a 

Tam  A,  of  a  red  colour,  and  fo  little  of  body  that  ten  of  the  larged: 
will  hardly  out  weigh  a  grain;  this  by  Countrey-people  is  accounted 
a  deadly  poifon  unto  Cows  and  Horfes ;  who  if  they  fuddenly  die, 
andfvvell  thereon,  afcribe  their  death  hereto,  and  will  commonly 
fay,  they  have  licked  a  Taindf.  Now  to  fatisfie  the  doubts  of  men, 
we  have  called  this  Tradition  unto  experiment;  we  have  given  here¬ 
of  unto  Dogs,  Chickens,  Calves  and  Horfes,  and  not  in  the  lingular 
number;  yet  never  could  finde  the  lead  difturbance  enfue.  There 
mud  be  therefore  other  cauies  enquired  of  the  fudden  death ’and 
fweliingof  cattel ;  and  perhaps  this 'infeed  is  miduken,  andunjudly 
accufedfor  fome  other.  _  For  fome  there  are  which  from  elder  times 
have  been  obferved  pernicious  unto  cattel,  as  the  Bupredis  or  Burd- 
cow,  the  Pityocamp  or  Eruca  Pinuutn,  by  Dlofcorides,  Galen,  and 
^Etlus,  the  Staph ilinus  deferibed  by  Arlfiotle  and  others,  or  thofe 
red  Phalangious  Spiders  like  Cantharides  mentioned  by  CWdfFetw. 
New  although  the  Animal  may  be  midaken,  and  the  opinion  alfo 
falfe,  yet  in  the  ground  or  reafon  which  makes  men  mod  ro  doubt 
the  verity  hereof,  there  may  be  truth  enough,  that  is,  the  in-, 
confiderable  quantity  of  this  infect.  For  that  a  poifon  cannot 
dedfoy’in  fo  lmalla  bulk,  we  have  no  reafon  to  affirm.  For  if 
as  Leo  zAfncanm  reporteth,  the  tenth  part  of  a  grain  of  the  poi¬ 
fon  of  Nubia  will  difpatch  a  man  in  two  h  on  res";  if  the  bite  of 
a  Viper  and  ding  of  a  Scorpion,  is  not  conceived 1  to  impart 
fo  much  ;  if  the  bite  of  an  Afp  will  kill  within  an  houre, 
yet  the  impreffion  fcarce  vifible,  ani  the  poifon  communi¬ 
cated  not  ponderable ;  we  cannot  as  impoffible  rejeit  this 
way  of  dedruition ;  or  deny  tne  power  of  death  in  fo  narrow  a 
circumfcription, 

13.  Wondrous  things  are  promifed  from  the  Glow-worm; 
thereof  perpetual  lights  are  pretended,  and  waters  laid  ro  be 
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diftiiled  which  afford  a  luff  re  in  the  night ;  and  this  is  aflerted  by 
Cardan-,  Albertus,  <J cM&sntinus,  Ml^aldm-,  and  many  more.  Buc 
hereto  we  cannot  with  reafon  aifent ;  for  the  light  made  by  this 
Animal  depends  upon  a  living  fpirir,  andfeemsby  fome  vital  ir¬ 
radiation  to  be  actuated  inro  this  luflre.  For  when  they  are  dead 
they  (nine  nor,  nor  ahvayes  while  they  live ,  but  are  obfcure,or 
light,  according  to  the  dirfufion  of  this  fpirir,  and  the  protrufion  cf 
their  luminous  parts,  as  obfervation  will  inltruCt  us.  For  this  flam- 
meousli.  hr  is  not  over  all  the  body,  but  only  vilible  on  the  inward 
fide  ;  in  a  fmall  white  part  near  the  tail.  When  this  is  full  and 
feemeth  protruded,  there  arifeth  a  flame  of  a  circular  figure  and 
Emerald  green  colour;  which  is  difcernable  in  any  dark, place 
then  day ;  but  when  it  falleth  and  feemeth  contracted,  the  li<  ht 
dilappeareth,  and  the  colour  of  that  part  only  remaineth.  Now 
this  light,  as  it  appeareth  and  difappeareth  in  their  life,  fodoth 
it  go  quite  out  at  their  death.  As  we  have  obferved  in  fome 
which  preferved  in  freflh  grafle  have  lived  and  firmed  eighteen 
dayes;  but  as  they  declined,  their  light  grew,  languid,  and  at  laft 
went  out  with  their  lives.  Thus  alfo  the  Torpedo,  which  alive  hath  - 
a  power  to  ftupifie  at  a  diftance,  hath  none  upon  contagion  bein'7 
dead,  as  Galen  and  Rondelet  'ms  ^particularly  experimented.  A nd 
this  hath  alfo  difappointed  the  mifchief  of  thofe  intentions,  which 
•fludythe  advancement  of  poifoas;  andfancie  defiruCtive  compo- 
litionsfrom  Afps  or  Vipers  teeth,  from  Scorpions  or  Hornet  flings, 
Forthefe  omit  their  efficacy  in  the  death  of  the  individual,  and  aCt 
but  dependantly  on  their  forms.  And  thus  far  alfo  thofe  Philoso¬ 
phers  concur  with  us,  which  held  the  Sun  and  Starres  were  living 
creatures,  for  they  conceived  their  luftre  depended  on  their  lives! 
bur  if  they  ever  died,  their  light  muftalfo  periffi. 

And  whether  the  light  of  Animals,  which  do  not  oeeafionally 
fhine  from  contingent  caufes,  be  not  of  kin  unto  the  iteht  of  hea¬ 
ven;  whether  the  invisible  flame  of  life  received  in  a  convenient 
matter,  may  not  become  vilible,  and  the  dififufed  aetherial  light  make 
little  flars  by  conglobation  in  idoneous  parts  of  the  compofitum ; 
whether  alfo  it  may  not  have  fome  original  in  the  feed  and  fpirir  a- 
miogous,unto  the  Element  of  Starres,  whereof  fome  °limpfe  is  00- 
fervable  in  the  little  refulgent  humour  at  the  firfi:  attempts  of  for¬ 
mation  ;  Philofophy  may  yet  enquire. 

True  it  is,  that  a  Glowworm  will  afford  a  faint  liaht,  almofta 
dayes  fpace  when  many  will  conceive  it  dead;  but  this  isamiftake 
in  the  compute  of  death,  and  term  of  difanimanon  ;  for  indeed  ,it  is 
not  then  dead,  bur  if  it  be  diftended  will  flowly  contract  it  felf  again, . 

which,} 
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which  when  it  cannot  do,  ii  ceafeth  to  (Line  any  more.  And  to 
fpeak  ftri&ly,  it  is  no  eafie  matter  to  determine  the  point  of 
death  in  infects  and  creatures  who  have  not  their  vitalities  radi¬ 
cally  confined  unto  one  part;  for  they  are  not  dead  when  they 
ceal’e  to  move  or  afford  the  viilble  evidences  of  life ;  as  may  be 
obferved  in  flies,  who  when  they  appear  even  defperate  and  quite 
forfaken  of  their  formes ;  by  vertue  of  the  Sunne  or  war  me 

afhes  will  be  revoked  unto  life,  and  perform  its  functions  a- 

♦ 


gam. 


tidit* 


Now  whether  this  luftre,  a  while  remaining  after  death >  depend- 
eth  not  ftill  upon  the  firftimpreflion,  and  light  communicated  or 
raifedfrom  an  inward  fpir it,  fubfifling  a  while  in  a  moift  and  apt  re¬ 
cipient,  nor  long  continuing  in  this,  or  the  more  remarkable  In¬ 
dian  Glow-worm,  or  whether  it  be  of  another  nature ,  and 
proceederh  from  different  caufes  of  illumination  ;  yet  feeing  flnce 
it  confefledly fubfifteth  fo  little  a  while  after  their  lives,  howto 
make  perpetual  lights,  and  fublunary  moons  thereof  asps  pretend¬ 
ed,  we  rationally  doubt,  though  not  fo  fharply  deny,  with  Scaliger 

and  Mnfetw.  ;  '  ;  |JHI 

ig.  The  wifdom  of  the  Pifmire  is  magnified  by  all,  and  in  the 
Panegyricks  of  their  Providence  we  alwayes  meet  with  this,  that 
jimxhb  k  to  prevent  the  growth  of  corns  which  they  fore  up,  they  bite 
Namlcircum -  off  the  end  thereof :  And  fome  have  conceived  that  from  hence 

they  have  their  name  in  Hebrew:  From  whence  ariferh  a  con¬ 
ceit  that  corn  will  not  grow  if  the  extreams  be  cut  or  broken. 
But  herein  we  finde  no  fecurity  to  prevent  its  germination  ;  as  ha¬ 
ving  made  trial  in  grains,  whofe  ends  cut  oft  have  notwithftanding 
fudoenly  fprouted,  and  according  to  the  Law  of  their  kinds; 
that  is,'  the  roots  of  barley  and  oats  at  conrrary  ends,  of  wheat 
and  rye  at  the  fame.  And  therefore  fome  have  delivered  that 
after  rainy  weather  they  dry  thefe  grains  in  the  Sun ;  which  if 
effectual,  we  mufl  conceive  to  be  made  in  a  high  degree  and  above 
the  progrefflon  of  Malt ;  fo:  that  Malt  will  grow,  this  year  hath  for¬ 
med  us, and  that  unto  a  perfect  ear. 

And  if  that  be  true  which  is  delivered  by  many,  and  we  flaall  further 
experiment,  that  a  decoction  of  Toad-fiools  if  poured  upon  earth, 
will  produce  the  fame  again:  If  Sow-thiftles  will  abound  in  places 
in  manured  with  dung  of  Hogs,  which  feed  much  upon  that  plant : 

•  If  horfe-dung  reproduced!  oats  ;  ifwindes  and  raines  will  tranfport 
the  feminals  'of  plants ;  it  will  not  be  eafie  to  determine  where  the 
power  of  generation  ceafeth.  The  forms  of  things  may  be  deeper  then 

we  conceive  them  ;  feminal  principles  may  not  be  dead  in  the  di¬ 
vided 
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vtded  atoms  of  plants j  but  wandering  in  the  ocean  of  nature,  when  they 
hit  upon  proportionable  materials,  may  unite,  and  return  to  their  vifible 
felves  again. 

But  the  prudence  of  this  animal  is  by  Knawing,peirdng,  or  otherwise, 
to  deftroy  the  litle  nebbe  or  principal  of  germination.  Which  notwith- 
{landing  is  not  eafily  difcoverable;it  being  no  ready  bufinefs  to  meet  with 
fuch  grains  in  Anthills  j  and  he  muu  dig  deep, that  will  feek  them  in  the 
Winter. 

t 


Chap.  XXVIII. 
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Of  feme  others, 

THat  a  Chicken  is  formed  out  of  the  yelk  of  the  egg, was  the  opinion  of  the  Chick* 
of  fbrne  ancient  Philofbphers.  Whether  it  be  not  the  nutriment  Chs« 
of  the  Pullet,  may  alfo  be  confidered :  Since  umbilical  veffels  are  ca* 
ried  unto  it :  Since  much  of  the  yelk  remaineth  after  the  Chicken  is  form- 
cd:Since  in  a  Chicken  newly  hatched, the  ftomack  is  tin&ed  yellow,  and 
the  belly  full  of  yelk,  which  is  drawn  in  at  the  navel  or  umbilical  veflels 
Coward  the  vent, as  may  be  difeerned  in  Chickens, within  a  day  or  two  be» 
fore  exclufion. 

Whether  the  Chicken  be  made  out  of  the  white,  or  that  be  not  alfo  its 
aliment, is  likewise  very  queftionable:Since  an  umbilical  v -del  is  derived 
unto  it :  Since  after  the  formation  and  perfeft  ftiape  of  the  Chicken, 
much  of  the  white  remaineth. 

Whether  it  be  not  made  out  of  the  grando,  gallature,  germ  or 
tred  of  the  egg,  As,  Aquapendente  and  ftrifter  enq  iiery  informech  us, 
doth  lean  of  Idler  doubt :  forat  theblunter  end  it  is  not  difeovered  af¬ 
ter  the  Chicken  is  formed;  by  this  alfo  the  yelk  and  white  are  con* 
tinued,  whereby  it  may  conveniently  receive  its  nutriment  from  them 
both.  .  , 

Now  chat  from  fuch  {lender  materials,  nature  fhould  effeft  this  pro¬ 
duction,  it  is  no  more  then  isobferved  in  other  animals  ;  and  even  in 
grains  and  kernels,  the  greatell  partis  but  the  nutriment  of  that  genera¬ 
tive  particle,  fo  difproportionable  unto  it. 

A  greater  difficulty  in  the  do&rine  of  eggs,  is,  how  the  fpeem  of  the  0feggH 
Cock  prolificates  and  makes  the  oval  conception  fruitful,  or  how  it  at¬ 
tained  unto  every  egg,  fince  the  vitellary  or  place  of  the  yelk  is  very 
high:Since  the  ovary  or  part  where  the  white  involveth  it ,  is  in  the  fe« 
cond  region  of  the  matrix, which  is  fomewhat  long  and  inverted  ;  Since 
alfo  a  Cock  will  in  one  day  fertilitate  the  whole  recemation  or  duller  of 
eggs, which  are  not  excluded  in  many  weeks  after. 

Butthefe  at  !aft,  and  how  in  the  Cicatricula  or  little  pale  circle 
formation  firft  beginneth,  how  the  Grando  or  tredle ,  are  but  the  poles 
p  ‘  'JC  '  G  g  and 
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and  eftablifhing  particles  of  the  tender  membrans,  firmly  conferving 
the  floating  parts,  in  their  proper  places,  with  many  other  obferva- 
bles ,  that  occular  Philofopber,  and  Angular  difclofer  of  truth,  Dr. 
Harvey  hath  difeovered,  in  that  excellent  difeourfeof  Generation  ;  So 

ftroHgly  erefted  upon  the  two  great  pillars  of  truth,experience  and  /olid 
reafon. 

That  the  fex  it  aifeernable  from  the  figure  of  eggs,  or  that  Cocks  or 
Hens  proceed  from  long  or  round  ones,  as  many  contend,  experiment 
will  eafily  fruftrate. 

The  JEgyptians  obferved  a  better  way  to  batch  their  eggs  in  ovens, 
then  the  Babylonians  to  roaft  them  at  the  bottom  of  a  fling,  by  Twinging 
them  round  about, till  heat  from  motion  had  conco&ed  them ;  lor  that 
confufeth  all  parts  without  any  fuch  effeft. 

Though  flight  diftin&ion  be  made  between  boiled  and  roafted  egg$5yet 
is  there  no  flender  difference,  for  the  one  is  much  drier  then  theother: 
the  egg  expiring  lefs  in  the  elixation  or  boiling  5  whereas  in  the 
affation  or  roafling,  it  will  fometimes  abate  a  dragm  ,  that  is, 
threefcore  grains  in  weight.  So  a  new  laid  egg  will  not  fo  eafily  be  boil¬ 
ed  hard,  becaufe  it  contains  a  greater  flock  of  humid  parts  •>  which  muff 

be  evaporated,  before  the  heat  can  bring  the  inexhalable  parts  into  con¬ 
fluence.  •  ; 

Why  the  Hen  hatcheth  not  the  egg  in  her  beIly,or  maketh  not  atleaft 
tome  rudiment  thereof  within  her  felf,  by  the  natural  heat  of  inward 
paits,  fince  the  fame  is  performed  by  incubation  from  an  cutward 
warmth  after  *  Why  the  egg  is  thinner  at  one  extream  >  Why  there  is 
Some  cavity  or  emptinefs  at  the  blunter  end  ?  Why  we  open  them  at 
that  part  i  Why  the  greater  end  is  firft  excluded  ?  W  hy  fome  eggs  are  all 
red,  as  the  Keftrils;  fomecnly  red  at  one  end,  as  thole  of  Kitesand  Buz¬ 
zards .?  Why  fome  eggs  are  not  oval!  but  round,  as  thofe  of  fifli- 

es?  &c.  Are  problems,  whofe  decifions  would  too  much  enlaree  this 

difeourfe: 

That  Snakes  and  Vipers  do  fling  or  tranfmit  their  mifehief  by  the 
tail,  is  a  common  expreffion  not  eafily  to  be  juftified ;  and  a  determinati¬ 
on  o  their  venoms  unto  a  parr, wherein  we  could  never  find  it;thepoy« 
fon  lying  about  the  teeth,  and  communicated  by  bite,  in  fuch  are 
deflruefive.  And  therefore  when  biting  Serpents  are  mentioned  in 

t  are  not  differentially  fet  down  from  fuch  as 
mifehief  by  flings  ;  nor  can  conclufions  be  made  conformable  to 
this  opinion,  becaufe  when  the  rod  of  Mofes  was  turned  into  a 
Serpent,  God  determinately  commanded  him  to  take  up  the  fame  bv 
the  talk  r  "  I 

Nor  are  all  Snakes  of  fuch  empoifoning  qualities,  as  common  opinion 
preiuroeth  ;  asjs  confirmable  from  the  ordinary  green  Snake  with  us, 
from  feveral  hiftories  of  domeflick  Snakes, from  Ophiophagous  nations, 

and  fuch  as  feed  upon  Serpents,,  ’  : 

Surely 


it’; 
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Surely  the  deftru&ive  delufion  of  Satan  in  this  fhape,  hath  much  en¬ 
larged  the  opinion  of  their  mifehief.  Which  notwithstanding  was  not 
fo  high  with  the  heathens, in  whom  the  Devil  had  wrought  a  better  opi¬ 
nion  ot  this  animal,  being  facred  unto  the  JEgyptians,  Greeks  and  Ro¬ 
mans,  and  the  common  fymbole  of  fanity.  In  the  fhape  whereof 
JEjculapm  the  God  of  health  appeared  unto  the  Romans ,  ac¬ 
companied  their  Embafladours  to  Rome  from  Epidaurus  ;  and 
the  fame  did  (land  in  the  ‘liberine  Ifle  upon  the  Temple  of  JEjcu- 
lapius. 

Some  doubt  many  have  of  the  Tarantula,  or  poifonous  Spider  of 
Calabria ,  and  that  magical  cure  of  the  bite  thereof  by  Muficfc. 
But  lince  we  obferve  that  many  atteft  it  from  experience  :  Since 
the  learned  Kircherius  hath  poffitively  averred  it  ,  and  let 
down  the  fongs  and  tunes  folemnly  ufed  for  it  ;  Since  fome 
alfo  affirm  the  Tarantula  it  felf  will  dance  upon  certain  ftroaks, where¬ 
by  they  fet  their  inftruments  againft  its  poifon  5  we  dull  not  at  all  quefti- 
on  it. 

Much  wonder  is  made  of  the  Boramez,  that  ftrange  plant-animal 
or  vegetable  Lamb  of  "Tartary,  which  Wolves  delight  to  feed  on, 
which  hath  the  ihape  of  a  Lamb,  affordeth  a  bloody  juyee  upon 
breaking,  and  liveth  while  the  plants  be  eonfumed  about  it.  And 
yet  if  all  this  be  no  more,  then  the  fhape  of  a  Lamb  in  the  flower  or 
feed,  upon  the  top  of  the  ftalk,as  we  meet  with  the  forms  of  Bees,  Flies 
and  Dogs  in  fome  others ;  he  hath  feen  nothing  that  (hall  much  wonder 
at  it. 

It  may  feem  too  hard  to  queftion  the  fwiftnefs  of  Tigers,  which  hath 
therefore  given  names  unto  horfes, Ships  and  Rivers,  nor  can  we  deny 
what  all  have  thus  affirmed  ,  yet  cannot  but  obferve,  that  Jacobus  Bouti¬ 
ns  late  PhyAtian  at  Java  in  the  Eaft  Indies ,  as  an  occular  and  frequent 
witnefs  is  not  afraid  to  deney  it ;  to  condemn  Pliny  who  affirmeth  it, and 
that  indeed  it  is  but  a  flow  and  tardigradous  animal,  preying  upon  ad¬ 
vantage,  and  otherwife  may  be  eicaped. 

Many  more  there  are  whofe  ferious  enquiries  wemuft  requeft  of  o- 
thers,  and  (hall  onely  awake  confiderations, Whether  that  common  opi- 
pinion  that  Snakes  do  breed  out  of  the  back  or  fpinal  marrow  of  man, 
doth  build  upon  any  conftant  root  or  feed  in  nature  ;  or  did  not  arife 
from  contingent  generation,  in  fome  Angle  bodies  remembred  by  Pliny 
or  others, and  might  be  paralleld  Ance  in  living  corruptions  of  the  guts 
and  others  parts,  which  regularly  proceed  not  to  putrifa&ions  of  that  na¬ 
ture. 

Whether  the  ftory  of  the  Remora  be  not  unreafonably  ampliAedjwhe- 
ther  that  of  Bernacles  and  Goof-trees  be  not  too  much  enlarged  whe¬ 
ther  the  common  hiftory  of  Bees  will  hold,  as  large  accounts  have  deli¬ 
vered  ;  whether  the  brains  of  Cats  be  attended  with  fuch  deftru&ive  ma» 
lignities,  as  Viofcorides  and  others  put  upon  them. 

G  g  2  1  Whe* 
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'  Whether  the  falling  fpittle  of  man  be  poyfon  unto  Snakes  and 
Vipers,  as  experience  hath  made  us  doubt?  Whether  the  Nightin- 
gals  fetting  with  her  breaft  againft  a  thorn,  be  any  more  then  that 
file  placeth  fomc  prickels  on  the  out  fide  of  her  neft,  or  rooffeth  in 
thorny  and  prickly  places,  where  Serpents  may  Ieaft  approach  her  i 
Whether  Miee  may  be  bred  fc>y  putrifa&ion  as  well  as  univocal  pro- 
JJtJm.  Ihutgo  duftion,  as  may  be  eafily  believed,  if  that  receit  to  make  Mice  out  of 
fementiy  fcc,  wheat  will  hold,  which  Helmont  hath  delivered.  Whether  Qyails 

from  any  idiofyncracy  or  peculiarity  of  conftitution,  do  innocu- 
oufly  feed  upon  Hellebore,  or  rather  fometime  but  medically  ufe  the 
fame;  becaufe  we  perceive  that  Stares,  which  are  commonly  (aid 
harmltfly  to  feed  on  Hemlock,  do  not  make  good  the  tradition; 
and  he  that  obferves  what  vertigoes,  cramps  and  convulsions  follow 
thereon  in  thefe  animals,  will  be  of  our  belief. 
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Of  the  EreUnefs  of  Man. 

v "  V  :  k  *  f  .  4  m\  *  r-  »  4'  *  •»' 

.A  *  ,  A, 

_  __  w  -  *  V-  &  *  &  *  :  '•  *•  -  -  —■  *  '  *  "V  '  *  i  *  '  '  - '  “  t 

Hat  onely  Man  bath  an  erea  figure,  and  for  to  behold 
and  look  up  toward  heaven,  according  to  that  of  the 

rOCtj 

PYOuaque  cum  f pc  fit  ant  animalia  c&Xcyo.  XcYYctm^ 

Os  homini  jublime  dedit>  c&lumque  tueri 
Juffih  &  ere  fit  os  ad  fydera  XolleYe  vultus 5 
is  a  double  aflertion^  whofe  firft  part  may  be  true* 

B  B  Ami  A<T»  J  /'  Z1  1  •  i 


/: 


.  _  r  n  v. - may  dc  true; 

if  we  take  ereanefs  ftriaiy,  and  fo  as  hath  defined  it  •  for 

they  onely,  faith  he,  have  an  erea  figure,  whofe  fpine  and  thigh-  what  figure  in 

bone  are  carried  m  right  lines  ;  and  fo  indeed  of  any  we  yet  know  animals  is  pro- 

Man  onely  is  erea.  For  the  thighes  of  other  animals  do  ftand  at  angles  ^  «*& 

with  their  1  pine,  and  have  reaangular  pofitlons  in  birds,  and  perVeft 

Quadrupeds.  ^  Nor  doth  the  Frog,  though  ftretched  out,  or  fwiroming, 

attain  the  rectitude  of  man,  or  carry  its  thigh  without  all  angularity, 
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And  thus  is  it  alfo  true,  that  man  only  fittetb,  if  we  define  fitting  to  be 
a  firmation  of  the  body  upon  the  Ifchias  :  wherein  if  the  pofition  be 
juft  and  natural,  the  thigh-bone  Iyeth  at  right  angles  to  the  fpine,  and 
the  leg  bone  or  tibia  to  the  thigh.  For  others  when  they  feem  to  fit  as 
Dogs,  Gats,  or  Lions,  do  make  unto  their  fpine  acute  angles  with  their 
thigh,  and  acute  to  the  thigh  with  their  (hank.  Thus  is  it  likewife  true 
what  Ariflotle  ailed  geth  in  that  Problem  ;  why  man  alone  fuffereth 
pollutions  in  the  night  t  becaufe  man  only  Iyeth  upon  his  back ;  if  we 
define  not  the  fame  by  every  fupine  pofition,  but  when  the  fpine  is  in 
reftitude  with  the  thigh, and  both  with  the  arms  lie  parallel  to  the  Hori- 
zon:fo  that  aline  through  their  navell  will  pafs  through  the  Zenith  and 
centre  of  the  earth.  And  fo  cannot  other  animals  lie  upon  their  backs ; 
for  though  the  fpine  lie  parallel  with  the  Horizon,  yet  will  their  legs 
incline,  and  lie  at  angles  unto  it.  And  upon  thefe  three  divers  pofidons 
in  man,  wherein  the  fpine  can  only  be  at  right  lines  with  the  thigh,  arife 
'  thofe  remarkable  poftures,  prone,  fupine and  ereft;  which  are  but  diffe¬ 

renced  in  fituation,  or  in  angular  poftures  upon  the  back,  the  belly  and 
the  feet. 

But  if  ereftneffe  be  popularly  taken,  and  as  it  is  largely  opposed  unto 
pronenefle,  or  the  pofture  of  animals  looking  downwards,  carrying 
their  venters  or  oppofite  part  to  the  fpine,  direftly  towards  the  earth, 
it  may  admit  of  queftion.  For  though  in  Serpents  and  Lizards  we  may 
truly  allow  a  pronenefle,  yet  Galen  acknowledgeth  that  perft®  Qua¬ 
drupeds,  as  Horfes,  Oxen  and  Camels,  are  but  partly  prone,  and  have 
fonie  part  of  ereftnefle.  And  birds  or  flying  animals,  are  fo  far  from 
this  kind  of  pronenefle,  that  they  are  almoft  ereft ;  advancing  the  head 
and  breaft  in  their  prog  re  (lion,  and  only  prone  in  the  Aft  of  volitation. 
obferve  alfo  And  if  that  be  true  which  is  delivered  of  the  Pengin  or  Anfer  Adagellani • 
the  Vim  Bel-  cut,  often  deferibed  in  Maps  about  thofe  Straits,  that  they  go  ereft  like 
lonii  and  Men  men,  and  with  their  breaft  and  belly  do  make  one  line  perpendicular 
gm  major,  unto  the  axis  of  the  earth  ;  it  will  make  up  the  exaft  ereftneffe  of  man. 

Nor  will  that  infeft  come  very  (hort  which  we  have  often  beheld,  that 
is,  one  kind  of  Locuft  which  ftands  nos  prone,  or  a  little  inclining  up* 
ward,  but  in  a  large  ereftneffe,  elevating  alwayes  the  two  fore  legs,  and 
Defcribers  of  fuftaining  it  felfe  in  the  middle  of  the  other  four ;  by  Zoographers  called 
Animals.  mantis,  and  by  the  common  people  of  Province ,  Prega ,  Dio,  the  Prophet 

and  praying  Locuft;  as  being  generally  found  in  the  pofture  ot  tup* 
plication,  or  fuch  as  refembleth  ours,  when  we  lift  up  our  hands  to 
heaven. 

As  for  the  end  of  this  ereftion,  to  look  up  toward  heaven  ;  though 
confirmed  by  feveral  teflimonies,  and  the  Greeks  Etymologic  of  man,  it 
is  not  fo  readily  to  be  admitted  ;  and  as  a  popular  and  vain  conceit 
was  anciently  rejefted  by  Galen ;  who  in  his  third,  De  ufu  partiutn, 
determines  that  man  is  ereft,  becaufe  he  was  made  with  hands,  and  was 
therewith  to  exercife  all  Arts,  which  in  any  other  figure  he  could  net 

•  '  '  .  have 


'  ~  • 
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have  performed  ;  as  he  excellently  declareth  in  that  place,  where  he 
alfo  proves  that  man  could  have  been  made  neither  Quadruped  nor 
Centaur. 

And  for  the  accomplifhment  of  this  intention,  that  is,  to  look  up  and 
behold  the  heavens*  man  hath  a  notable  difadvantange  in  the  eye* lid ; 
whereof  the  upper  is  far  greater  then  the  lower,  which  abridgeth  the 
fight  upwards  ;  contrary  to  thofe  of  birds,  who  herein  have  the  advan- 
i  tage  of  man  :  Infomucb  that  the  learned  Plemp'm  is  bold  to  affirm, 

that  if  he  had  had  the  formation  of  the  eye-lids,  he  would  have  contri-  ‘  • 

ved  them  quite  otherwise. 

f  The  ground  and  occafion  of  this  conceit  was  a  literal  apprehenfion 
of  a  figurative  expreilion  in  Plato ,  as  Galen  thus  delivers ;  To  opinion 
that  man  is  ereft  to  look  up  and  behold  the  heavens,  is  a  conceit  only 
fit  for  thofe  that  never  faw  the  fifh  Uranofeopu?,  that  is,  the  Beholder  of 
|  heaven;  which  hath  its  eyes  fo  placed,  that  it  looks  up  direftly  to 
t  heaven  ;  which  man  doth  not,  except  he  recline,  or  bend  his  head  back* 
d  ward  :  and  thus  to  look  up  to  heaven,  agreeth  not  only  unto  Men,  but 
AfTes ;  to  omit  birds  with  long  necks,  which  look  not  only  upwards* 

|(  but  round  about  at  pleafure.  And  therefore  men  of  this  opinion  under- 
1  flood  not  Plato  when  he  faid  that  man  doth  Surfum  afpicere  ;  for  there- 
by  was  not  meant  to  gape,  or  look  upward  with  the  eye,  but  to  have  his 
,,  thoughts  fublime  ;  and  not  only  to  behold,  but  fpeculate  their  nature, 

'  with  the  eye  of  the  underftanding. 

Now  although  Galen  in  this  place  makes  inftance  but  in  one,  yet  are 
j  there  other  fifties,  whofe  eyes  regard  the  heavens,  as  Plane,  and  cartila* 
gineous  fifties  ;  as  peftinals,  or  fuch  as  have  their  bones  made  laterally 
*  like  a  comb;  for  when  they  apply  themfelves  to  fieeporreft  upon  the 
1  white  fide,  their  eyes  on  the  other  fide  look  upward  toward  heaven.  For 
I  birds,  they  generally  carry  their  heads  ereftly  like  man,  and  have  advam 
f’  tage  in  their  upper  eye-lid;  and  many  that  have  long  necks, and  bear  their 
1  heads  fomewhat  backward,  behold  far  more  of  the  heavens,  and  feem 
if  to  look  above  the  aequinoxial  circle.  And  fo  alfo  in  many  Quadrupeds, 

(I  although  their  progreffion  be  partly  prone,  yet  is  the  fight  of  their  eye 

!  direft,  not  refpe&ing  the  earth  but  heaven  ;  and  makes  an  higher  arch 

ill  of  altitude  then  our  own.  The  pofitiort  of  a  Prog  with  his  head  above 

j  water  exceedeth  thefe ;  for  therein  he  feems  to  behold  a  large  part  of 

li  the  heavens,  and  the  acies  of  his  eye  to  afeend  as  high  as  the  Tropick  ;  Point  ofhe34 

if  but  he  that  hath  beheld  the  pofture  of  a  Bittor,  will  not  deny  that  it  be-  j^"cj°vcr  0LU 

j  holds  almoft  the  very  Zenith. 


Chap.  II.-* 

Of  the  Heart.  •  How  a  mans 

Hat  the  Heart  of  Man  is  feated  in  the  left  fide,  is  an  afieveration,  ^*rc.is  pjf; 
which  ftri&Iy  taken,  is  refutable  by  infpeftion ;  whereby  it  ap-  body.10 


his 
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pears  the  bafe  and  centre  thereof  is  in  themidft  of  thecheft  ;  true  it  • 
that  the  Mucro  or  point  thereof  inclineth  unto  the  left ;  for  by  this  pof  * 
tion  it  giveth  way  unto  the  afeenfion  of  the  midriff,  and  by  reafon  of 
the  hollow  vein  could  not  commodioufly  defleft  unto  the  right.  From 
which  diverfion,neverchelefs  we  cannot  fo  properly  fay  tis  placed  in  the 
left, as  that  it  confifteth  in  the  middle,that  is, where  its  centre  refteth  -  for  ' 

fo  do  we  ufually  fay  a  Gnomen  or  needle  is  in  the  middle  of  a  dial*  al- 
’ '  t  though  the  extreams  may  refpeft  the  North  or  South,  and  approach  the 
circumference  thereof.  i 

The  ground  of  this  miftake  is  a  general  obfervation  from  the  pulfeor 
motion  of  the  heart,  which  is  more  fenfibleon  this  fide;  but  the  reafon 
hereof  is  not  to  be  drawn  from  the  fitu4tion  of  the  heart,  but  the  fite  of 
the  left  ventricle  wherein  the  vital  Ipirits  are  laboured;  and  alfo  the* 
great  Artery  that  conveyeth  them  out ;  both  which  are  fituated  on  the 
left.  Upon  this  reafon  Epithems  or  cordial  applications  are  juftly  ap. 

,  plied  unto  the  left  breaft ;  and  the  wounds  under  the  fifth  rib  may  be 

more  fuddenly  definitive  if  made  on  the  finifier  fide;  and  the  fpear  ) 
of  the  louldier  that  pierced  our  Saviour,  is  not  improperly  deferibed 
when  Painters  diret  it  a  little  towards  the  left.  * 

The  other  ground  is  more  particularly  and  upon  infpe&lon  ;  for  in 
dead  bodies  efpecially  lying  upon  the  fpine,  the  heart  doth  feem  to  in- 
dineunto  the  left.  Which  happeneth  not  from  its  proper  fite;  but  befides 
its  finiftrous  gravity, is  drawn  that  way  by  the  great  artery,  which  then  - 
lubfideth  and  haletn  the  heart  unto  it.  And  therefore  ftri&ly  taken  the 
heart  is  feated  in  the  middle  of  the  cheft ;  but  after  a  carelefs  and  incon-  1 

li  derate  afpetation,  or  according  to  the  readieftlenfe  of  puliation,  we 
ihall  not  quarrel,  if  any  affi' m  it  is  feated  toward  the  left.  And  in 
thefe  confiderations  mult  Arjtotle  be  falved,  when  he  affirmetfi  theheart 
of  man  is  placed  in  the  left  fide  ;  and  thus  in  a  popular  acception  may 
—Leva  in  we  receive  the  periphrafis  of  Perfm ;  when  he  taketh  the  part  under  the 
parte  mmill*>  left  pap  for  the  heart ;  and  if  rightly  apprehended,  it  concerneth  not  " 

this  controverfie,  when  it  is  faid  in  Ecclefiajtes ;  The  heart  of  a  wife  man 
is  in  the  right  fide,  but  that  of  a  fool  in  the  left,  for  thereby  may  be  im¬ 
plied,  that  the  heart  of  a  wife  man  delighteth  in  the  right  way,  or  in 
the  path  of  vertue ;  that  of  a  fool  in  the  left,  or  road  of  vice  ;  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  miftery  of  the  letter  of  Pythagoras ,  or  that  expreflion  in  Jo¬ 
nah  concerning  fixfcore  thoufand,  that  could  not  difeern  between  their 
right  hand  and  their  left,  or  knew  not  good  from  evil.  ] 

That  aflertion  alfo  that  man  proportionally  hath  the  largeft  brain  1 

I  did  I  cortfefs  fomeivhat  doubt ;  and  conceived  it  might  have  failed*  I 

in  birds ,  efpecially  luch  as  having  little  bodies,  have  yet  large  1 
cranies,and  feem  to  contain  much  brain, as  Snipes, Woodcocks  &c.But 
upon  trial  I  find  it  very  true.  The  brains  of  a  man,  Archangels  and 
Bank  inns  obferve,  to  weigh  four  pound, and  fometime  five  and  an  half.  If  j 

there* 
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therefore  a  man  weigh  one  hundred  and  fourty  pounds,  and  his 
brain  but  five,  his  weight  is  27.  times  as  much  as  his  brain,  de. 
du&ing  the  weight  of  that  five  pound  which  is  allowed  for  it. 

Now  in  a  Snipe  which  weighed  four  ounces  two  dragms,  I  finde 
the  brains  to  weigh  but  half  a  dragm ;  fo  that  the  weight  of  the 
body  (allowing  for  the  brain  )  exceeded  the  weight  of  the  brain, 
fixty  feven  times  and  an  half. 

More  controvertible  it  feemeth  in  the  brains  of  fparrows, 
whofc  cranies  are  rounder,  and  fo  of  larger  capacity :  and  moft 
of  all  in  the  heads  of  birds,  upon  the  firft  formation  in  the  egge, 
wherein  the  head  feems  larger  then  all  the  body,  and  the  very 
eyes  almoft  as  big  as  either.  A  fparrow  in  the  total  we  found  to 
l  weigh  (even  dragms  and  four  and  twenty  grains;  whereof  the 
:■  head  a  dragm,  but  the  brain  not  fifteen  grains ;  which  anfwereth 
|i  not  fully  the  proportion  of  the  brain  of  man.  And  therefore  it  is 
t  to  5e  taken  of  the  whole  head  with  the  brains,  when  Scaliger  ob-  ftftouAniml. 
I  je&eth  that  the  head  of  a  man  is  the  fifteenth  part  of  his  body;that  llb'u 
i  a  Sparrow, fcarce  the  fift. 


Chap.  Ill 


Of  Pleurifies 


. Pleuriiies  are  onely  on  the  leftfide,  isapopular  Tenent, 

J.  not  only  abfurd  but  dangerous.  From  the  mifapprehenfion 
1  hereof,  men  omitting  the  opportunity  of  remedies,  which  other*  what  a  Plea* 
wife  they  would  not  negleft.  Chiefly  occafioned  by  the  igno-  ,rifie  1S* 
i  ranee  of  Anatomy  and  the  extent  of  the  part  affetted ;  which  in  an 
s  exquifite  Pleuriiie  is  determined  to  be  the  skin  or  membrane 
|  which  invefteth  the  ribs,  for  fo  it  is  denned,  Inflammatio  membra - 
||  m  coflas  fuccingentif ;  An  Inflammation,  either  fimple,  confiding 
-  only  of  an  hot  &fangu'meous  affluxion;or  elfe  denominable  from  o» 

«  ther  humors  according  to  the  predominancy  of  melancholy, flegm, 

(  or  choler.The  veffels  whereby  the  morbifieal  matter  is  derived  urn 
to  this  membrane,  are  either  the  afcencung  oranches  of  the  ho?» 
f  -low  vein,  which  difperie  themfelves  into  the  four  upper  ribs ;  or 
elfe  the  Azygos  or  vent  fine  pari)  whole  furcles  are  difpofed  unto 
;•  the  other  lower.  The  membrane  thus  inflamed,  is  properly  called 
t  Tleura  5  from  whence  the  diteafe  hath  its  name  ;  and  this  inve«* 

[  fteth  not  onely  one  fide,  but  over  fpreadeth  the  cavity  of  the  cheft, 

I  and  affordeth  a  common  coat  unto  the  parts  contained  therein. 
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Now  therefore  the  Pleura  being  common  unto  both  Tides,  h  is 
not  reafonable  to  confine  the  inflammation  unto  one,  nor  ftrifr. 
Iy  to  determine  it  is  alwayes  in  the  fide ;  but  (ometimes  before 
and  behinde,  that  is,  inclining  to  the  fpine  or  breaft-bone,  for 
thither  this  coat  extendeth  ;  and  therefore  with  equal  propriety 
we  may  affirm,  that  ulcers  of  the  lungs,  or  Apoftems  of  the  brain 
do  happen  onely  in  the  left  fide;  or  that  Ruptures  are  confina- 
ble  unto  one  fide,  whereas  the  peritoneum  or  rim  of  the  belly 
may  be  broke,  or  its  perforations  relaxed  in  either. 


Chap.  IV. 
Of  the  Ring-finger 


N  opinion  there  is,  which  magnifies  the  fourth  finger  of 
thelefthand;  prefuming  therein  a  cordial  relation,  that  a 
particular  veflel,  nerve,  vein  or  artery  is  conferred  thereto  from  j 
the  heart,  and  therefore  that  efpecially  hath  the  honour  to  bear 
our  rings.  Which  was  not  onely  the  Chriftian  pra&ice  in  Nup-  : 
rial  conrra&s,  but  obferved  by  heathens,  as  Alexander  ab  Alexan • 
dro,  Hellim,  Macrobm  and  Pierius  have  delivered,  as  Levinus  Lem- 
nius  hath  confirmed,  who  affirms  this  peculiar  veflel  to  be 
an  artery,  and  not  a  nerve,  as  antiquity  hath  conceived  it ;  ad-  i 

ding  moreover  that  rings  hereon  peculiarly  affeft  the  heart;  that  1 

in  Lipothymies  or  fwoundings  he  ufed  the  frication  of  this  fin¬ 
ger  with  faffron  and  gold ;  that  the  ancient  Phyficians  mixed  up 
their  Medicines  herewith;  that  this  is  feldom  or  laft  of  all  affe¬ 
cted  with  the  Gout,  and  when  that  beeometh  nodous,  men  con* 

' '  tinue  not  long  after.  Notwithftanding  all  which  we  remain  un* 
fatisfied,  nor  can  we  think  the  reafons  alleadged  fufficiently  e- 
ffablift  the  preheminency  of  this  finger.  } 

Forfirft,  Concerning  the  practice  of  antiquity,  the  cuftom  Was 
not  general  to  wear  their  rings  either  on  this  hand  or  finger;  for 
it  Is  faid,  and  that  emphatically  in  Jeremiah,  Si  fuerit  Jecotnw 
fi!ius  Joachim  regie  Juda  annulus  in  manu  dextra  mea,  inde  evellam 
sum  :  Though  Coniah  the  fun  of  Joachim  King  of  Judah  were  the 
fignet  on  my  right  hand,  yet  would  I  pluck  thee  thence.  So  is 
it  obferved  by  Pliny, that  in  the  portraits  of  their  Gods,  the  rings 
were  worn  on  the  finger  next  the  thumb;  that  the  Romans  wore 
them  alfo  upon  their  little  finger, as  Nero  is  described  in  Vetroniust 
fame  wore  them  on  the  middle  finger,  as  the  ancient  Gaules  and 
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Britans  ;  and  fonie  upon  the  fore-finger,  as  deducable  from  Julius 
Bollux :  who  names  that  ring  Corionos. 

Again,  That  the  prattce  of  the  ancients  had  any  fuch  refpcft  of  Rings  ancient- 
cordiality  or  reference  unto  the  heart,  will  much  be  doubted  if  iy  of  Iron, 
we  confider  their  rings  were  made  of  Iron;  fuch  was  that  of  Pro- 
methius  who  is  conceived  the  firft  that  brought  them  in  ufe.  So 
as  Pliny  affirmeth,  for  many  years  the  Senators  of  Rome  did  not 
wear  any  rings  of  Gold ;  but  the  flaves  wore  generally  Iron  rings 
until  their  manumiffion  or  preferment  to  fome  dignity.  That  the 
Lacedemonians  continued  their  Iron  rings  unto  his  daies,  Pliny  al- 
fo  delivereth ;  and  Purely  they  ufed  few  of  Gold  ;  for  befide  that 
Lycurgm  prohibited  that  metta!,we  read  in  Athemus^ that  having  a 
'  defire  to  guild  the  face  of  Apollo}  they  enquired  of  the  Oracle  where 
they  might  purchafe  fo  much  gold  ;  and  were  directed  unto  €ra [us 
King  of  Lydia. 

Moreover  whether  the  Ancients  had  any  fuch  intention,  the 
|  grounds  which  they  conceived  in  vein,  nerve  or  artery,  are  not  to 
1  be  juftified,  nor  will  infpe&ion  confirm  a  peculiar  veffel  in  this 
jj  finger.  For  as  Anatomy  informeth  the  Bafilica  vein  dividing  into 
I  two  branches  below  the  cubit,  the  outward  fendeth  two  furcles 
j  unto  the  thumb,  two  unto  the  fore- finger,  and  one  unto  the  mid- 
j  die  finger  in  the  inward  fide ;  the  other  branch  of  the  Bafilica  fend¬ 
eth  one  circle  unto  the  outfideof  the  middle  finger,  two  unto  the 
ring,  and  as  many  unto  the  little  fingers ;  fo  that  they  all  proceed 
from  the  Bafilica, and  are  in  equal  numbers  derived  unto  every  one. 

,  In  the  fame  manner  are  the  branches  of  the  axillary  artery  diftri- 
buted  into  the  hand;  for  below  the  cubit  it  divideth  into  two  parts 
s  the  one  running  along  the  Radius ,  and  paffing  by  the  wreft  or  place  . 

®  of  the  pulfe,  is  at  the  fingers  fubdivided  into  three  branches ; 

^  whereof  the  firft  conveyeth  two  furcles  unto  the  thumb,  the  fecond 
*  as  many  to  the  forefinger,  and  the  third  one  unto  the  middle  fin*, 
s  ger ;  the  other  or  lower  divifion  of  the  artery  defeendeth  by  the  HI-  ' 
ji  na,  and  furnifheth  the  other  fingers ;  that  is  the  middle  with  one 
furcle,  and  the  ring  and  little  fingers  with  two.  As  for  the  nerves, 

|  they  are  difpofed  much  after  the  fame  manner, and  have  their  ori- 
f  ginal  from  the  brain,  and  not  the  heart,  as  many  of  the  Ancients 
1  conceived  ;  which  is  fo  far  from  affording  nerves  unto  other  parts  whence  the 
l  that  it  receiveth  very  few  it  felf  from  the  fixt  conjugation,  or  pair  nerves  pro- 
(  of  nerves  in  the  brain.  cee<** 

.  Laftly,Thefe  propagations  being  communicated  unto  both  hands, 
we  have  no  greater  reafon  to  wear  our  rings  on  the  left,  then  on  the 
V  right ;  nor  are  there  cordial  confiderarions  in  the  one,  more  then 
f  the  other.  And  therefore  when  Forefius  or  the  ftanching  of 
:  blood  makes  ufe  of  Medical  applications  unto  the  fourth  finger,  he 
confines  not  that  pra&iee  unto  the  left,  but  varieth  the  fide  ac- 
■  '  Hh  2  cording 
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according  to  the  ncftril  bleeding.  So  in  Feavers,  where  the  heart 
primarily  fuffereth,  we  apply  medicines  unto  the  wrefts  of  either 
arm  ;  fo  we  touch  the  pulfe  of  both,  and  judge  of  the  affettionsof 
the  heart  by  the  cne  as  well  as  th  e  other.  And  although  in  indif. 
pofitiens  of  liver  or  fpleen,  coniiderations  are  made  in  Thlebotomy 
refpeftively  to  their  fituaticn ;  yet  when  the  heart  isaffefted,  men 
have  thought  it  as  effectual  to  bleed  on  the  right  as  the  left  j  and 
although  alfoitmay  be  thought  a  nearer  refpeft  is  to  be  had  of 
the  left,  becaufe  the  great  artery  proceeds  from  the  left  ventricle, 
and  fo  is  nearer  that  arm  ;  it  admits  not  that  conlideration.  For 
under  the  channel  bones  the  artery  divideth  into  two  great  bran¬ 
ches, from  which  trunk  or  point  of  divifion,the  diftanceunto  either 
hand  is  equal,  and  the  confideradon  alfo  anfwerable. 

And  therefore  Macrobius  difeufling  the  point,  hath  alleadged 
another  reafon 5  affirming  that  the  geftation  of  rings  upon  this 
hand  and  finger,  might  rather  be  ufed  for  their  eonveniency  and 
prefervation,  then  any  cordial  relation.  For  at  firft  ('faith  he^)  it 
was  both  free  and  ufual  to  wear  rings  on  either  hand  ;  but  after 
that  luxury  encreafed,  when  prttious  gems  and  rich  infculpcures 
were  added,  the  cuflom  of  wearing  them  on  the  right  hand  was 
mandated  unto  the  left;  for  that  hand  being  lefs  imployed,  there* 
by  they  were  beft  preferved.  And  for  the  fame  reafon  they  placed 
them  on  this  finger ; for  the  thumb  was  too  aftive  a  finger,  and  is 
commonly  imployed  with  either  of  the  reft  :  the  Index  or  fore¬ 
finger  was  too  naked  whereto  to  commit  their  pretiofities,  and 
hath  the  tuition  of  the  thumb  fcarce  unto  the  fecond  joint:  the 
middle  and  little  finger  they  rejefted  as  extreams,  and  too  big  or 
too  little  for  their  rings,  and  of  all  chofe  out  the  fourth,  as  being 
leaft  ufed  of  any, as  being  guarded  on  either  fide,&  having  in  moft 
this  peculiar  condition,  that  it  cannot  be  extended  alone  and  by 
h  felf,  but  will  be  accompanied  by  fome  finger  on  either  fide.  And 
to  this  opinion  affenteth  Alexander  ah  Alexandra ,  Annulum  nuptia- 
lem  prior  atas  in  finiftra  fere  bat,  crediderimne  after  eretur. 

Now  that  which  begat  or  promoted  the  common  opinion,  was 
the  common  conceit  that  the  heai  t  was  feated  on  the  left  fide ;  but 
how  far  this  is  verified,  we  have  before  declared.  The  Mgyptian 
practice  hath  much  advanced  the  fame,  who  unto  this  finger  deri* 
ved  a  serve  from  the  heart ;  and  therefore  the  Prieft  anointed  the 
fame  with  precious  oy Is  before  the  Altar.  But  how  weak  Anato* 
■tnijis  they  were,  which  were  fo  good  Embalmers,  we  have  already 
ffiewed. And  though  this  reafon  took  moft  place,  yet  had  they  ano¬ 
ther  which  more  commended  that  pra&ice:  and  that  was  the  num¬ 
ber  whereof  this-  finger  was  an  Hieroglyphick.  For  by  holding 
down  the  fourth  finger  of  the  lef  t  hand,  while  the  reft  were  exten¬ 
ded, 
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ded  ,  they  fignificd  the  perfeft  and  magnified  number  of  fix. 
For  as  Pietius  hath  graphically  declared ,  Antiquity  exprefTed 
numbers  by  the  fingers  of  either  hand :  on  the  left  they  ac¬ 
counted  their  digits  and  articulate  numbers  unto  an  hundred  5 
1  on  the  right  hand  hundreds  and  thoufands  5  die  deprefling  this 
1  finger,  which  in  the  left  hand  implied  Lut  fix,  in  the  right  indi- 
1  gitated  fix  hundred.  In  this  way  of  numeration,  may  we  con' 


—  -w-  ®)ui  per  tot  jacula  mortem 

Vijiulit,  atq ;  fuos  )nm  dextra  computat  anms. 


And  however  it  were  intended,  in  this  fenre  it  will  be  very  ele¬ 
gant  what  is  delivered  of  Wifdom,  Prov .  3-  Length  of  daies  is  in 
|  her  right  hand,  and  in  her  left  hand  riches  and  honour., 
f  As  for  the  obfervation  of  Lemn'm  an  eminent  Phyfitian,  con* 
i  cerning  the  gout;  however  it  happened  in  his  Country,  we  may 

*  oblerve  it  otherwife  in  ours ;  that  is,  that  chiragrical  perfons  do 

if  fuffer  in  this  finger  as  well  as  in  the  reft,  and  fometimes  firft  of  all.  Hand-gouty 

y  and  fometimes  no  where  elfe.  And  for  the  mixing  up  medicines  perfons. 

iji  herewith,  it  is  rather  an  argument  of  opinion,  then  any  confide- 
«j  rable  effeft;  and  we  as  highly  conceive  of  the  pra&ice  in  Viapalma , 

|  that  is,  in  the  making  of  that  plaifter,  to  ftir  it-  with  the  flick  of 


j  a  Palm. 


Chap..  V. 

Of  the  right  and  left  hand . 


1  T  T  is  alfo  fufpicious,  and  not  with  that  certainty  to  be  received, 
t|  I  what  is  generally  believed  concerning  the  right  and  left  hand; 
if  '  tj,at  men  naturally  make  ufe  of  the  right,  and  that  theufe  of  the 
If  other  is  a  digreffion  or  aberration  from  that  way  which  nature 
I  generally  intendeth.Wc  do  not  deny  that  almoft  all  Nations  have 
J  ufed  this  hand,  and  afcribed  a  preheminence  thereto:  hereof  are-? 
i  markable  paflage  there  is,  Gen.  48.  And  Jojeph  took  them  both,  E- 
ill  phraim  in  his  right  hand  towards  Ijraels  left  hand,  and  Adanajfes  in 
p  his  left  hand  towards  Ifraels  right  hand,  and  lfraeli\ retched  out 
I  his  right  hand  and  laid  it  upon  Epbrahm  head,  who  was  the 
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{aw  that  his  father  laid  his  right  hand  upon  the  head  of  Ephraim 

it  difpleafedhim,  and  he  held  up  his  fathers  hand  to  remove  k 

from  Ephrainis  head  unto  Manages  head,  and  Jofeph  faid,  Not  to 

my  father,  for  this  isthe  firft-born,  put  thy  right  hand  upon  his 

head  :  The  like  appeareth  from  the  ordinance  of  Mofes  in  the 

confecration  of  their  Priefts,  Then  (halt  thou  kill  the  Puun,  and 

take  of  his  blood,  and  put  it  upon  the  tip  of  the  right  ear  of  Act* 

ron>  and  upon  the  tip  of  the  right  ear  of  his  fons,  and  upon  the 

thumb  of  the  right  hand ,  and  upon  the  great  toe  of  the  right 

foot,  and  fprinklethe  blood  on  the  Altar  round  about :  That  the 

Perfians  were  wont  herewith  to  plight  their  faith,  is  teftified  by 

Diodorus :  That  the  Greeks  and  Romans  made  ufe  hereof,  betide  the 

teftimony  of  divers  Authors,  is  evident  from  their  cuftom  of  dif- 

cumbency  at  their  meals,  which  was  upon  their  left  fide,  for  fo 

their  right  hand  was  free,  and  ready  for  allfervicc.  Nor  was  this 

onely  in  ufe  with  divers  Nations  of  men,  but  was  the  cuftom  of 

whole  Nations  of  women ;  as  is  deduceable  from  the’Amazones  in 

tl'f  amputation  of  their  right  breaft, whereby  they  had  the  freer  ufe 

of  their  bow.  All  which  dofeem  to  declare  a  natural  preferment  of 

one  unto  motion  before  the  other;  wherein  notwithftanding  in 

fubmiflion  to  future  information,  we  are  unfatisfied  unto  great  du- 
bitation.  0  a 

For  firft,  if  there  were  a  determinate  prepotency  in  the  right  ; 

ft'ch  as  arifeth  from  a  conftant  root  in  nature,  we  might  ex*  1 

pea  the  fame  in  other  animals,  whofe  parts  are  alfo  differenced 
by  dextrality  ;  wherein  notwithftanding  we  cannot  difeover  a  di* 
ftina  and  complying  account ;  for  we  find  not  that  Horfes,  Bulls 
or  Mules,  are  generally  ftronger  on  this  fide.  As  for  animals  whofe 
forelegs  more  fenfibly  fupply  the  ufe  of  arms,  they  hold,  if  not  an 
equality  in  both,  a  prevalency  oft-times  in  the  other ,  as  Squirrels 
Apes,  and  Monkies  $  the  fame  is  alfo  difcernable  in  Parrets ;  and  1 

men  obferve  that  the  eye  of  a  Tumbler  is  biggeft,  not  conftantly 
in  one,  but  in  the  bearing  fide.  7  j 

That  there  is  alfo  in  men  a  natural  prepotency  in  the  right,  we 
cannot  with  conftancy  affirm,  If  we  make  obfervation  in  children; 
who  permuted  the  freedom  of  both,  do  oft-times  confine  unto 
trie  left,  and  are  not  without  great  difficulty  reftrained  from  it.And 
therefore  this  prevalency  is  either  uncertainly  placed  in  the  latera¬ 
lity,  or  cuftom  determines  its  indifferency.  Which  is  the  refolu-  J 
i,on  of  Ayijiotls  in  that  Problem ,  which  enquires  why  the  right  j 

fide  being  better  then  the  left,  is  equal  in  thefenfes?  becaufe,  ! 

faith  he,  the  right  and  left  do  differ  by  ufe  and  cuftom,  which 
nave  no  place  in  the  (enfc$»  For  right  and  left  as  parts  inlervient  j 
unto  the  motive  faculty,  are  differenced  by  degrees  from  ufe  and 

’  aftuefa&ion, 
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afliaefa&ion,  according  whereto  the  one  grows  ftronger,  and  oft- 
times  bigger  then  the  other.  But  in  the  fenfes  it  is  otherwife  ;  for  whene 
they  acquire  not  their  perieftion  byufe  or  cuftom,  but  atthefirft  Vltyin 
we  equally  hear  and  fee  with  one  eye,  as  well  as  with  another,  proceeds. 
And  therefore,  were  this  indifferency  permitted,  or  did  not  infti- 
tution,  but  nature  determine  dextrality*  there  would  be  many 
more  Scevolaes  then  are  delivered  in  ftory;  nor  needed  we  to 
draw  examples  of  the  left,  from  the  Tons  of  cheright  hand;  as  we 
read  of  {even  thoufand  in  the  Army  of  the  Benjantites.  True  it  is,*'  .  . 

that  although  there  be  an  indifferency  in  either,  or  a  prevalency 
indifferent  in  one,  yet  is  it  moil  reasonable  for  uniformity,  and 
fundry  refpeftive  ufes,  that  men  (hould  apply  themfelves  to  the 
conftantufeof  one ;  for  there  will  otherwife  arife  anomalous  di» 
fturbances  in  manual  aftions,  not  onely  in  civil  and  artificial,  but 
alfo  in  Military  affairs,  and  the  feveral  aftions  of  war. 
i  Secondly,  The  grounds  and  reafons  alleadged  for  the  right,  are 

*  not  fatisfaftory,  and  afford  no  reft  in  their  decifion,  Scaliger  fin- 

,1  ding  a  defeft  in  the  reafon  of  Arijiotle ,  introduccth  one  of  no  lefs 

*  deficiency  him  fell ;  Ratio  Material#  (faith  he )  fanguinit  craffmdo 

*  fimul  &  multitudo ;  that  is,  the  reafon  of  the  vigour  of  this  fide,  is 

i  the  craffitude  and  plenty  of  blood,  but  this  is  not  fufficient ;  for 

11  the  cra/ficude  or  thicknefs  of  blood,  affordeth  no  reafon  why  one 

arm  (hould  be  enabled  before  the  other,  and  the  plenty  thereof, 

1  why  both  not  enabled  equally.  F allopius  is  of  no  other  conceit,  de- 
1  ducing  the  reafon  from  the  Azygos  or  vena  fine  pari3  a  large  and 
confiderable  vain  arifmg  out  of  the  cava  or  hollow  vein,  before  it 

I  enters  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart,  and  placed  onely  in  the 

II  right  fide.  But  neither  is  this  perfwafory ;  for  the  Azygos  comma- 

t  nicates  no  branches  unto  the  arms  or  legs  on  either  fide,  but  dif- 

i  perfeth  into  the  ribs  on  both,  and  in  its  defeent  doth  furnifli  the 

I  left  Emulgent  with  one  vein,  and  the  firft  vein  of  the  loins  on  the 

i  right  fide  with  another;  which  manner  of  derivation  doth  not 
I  confer  a  peculiar  addition  unto  either.  Calm  Rodiginus  underta¬ 
king  to  give  a  reafon  of  Ambidexters, 8c  left-handed  men, deliver- 

k  eth  a  third  opinion :  Men,  faith  he, ate  Ambidexters,  and  ufe  both 
|  hands  alike, when  the  heat  of  the  heart  doth  plentifully  difperfe  in- 
to  the  left  fide, and  that  of  the  Liver  into  the  right, and  the  fpleen  be 
|  alfo  much  dilated;  but  men  are  left-handed  when  ever  it  happeneth 
that  the  heart  and  Liver  are  feated  on  the  left-fide  •  or  when  the  - 
1  Liver  is  on  the  right  fide,  yet  fo  obdufted  and  covered  with  thick 
;  skins,,  that  it  cannot  diffufe  its  vertue  into  the  right.  Which  rea¬ 
fons  are  no  way  fatisfattory  ;  for  herein  the  fpleen  is  injuftly  in¬ 
troduced  to  invigorate  the  fiuifter  fide,  which  being  dilated  it 
would  rather  infirm  and  dibilitate.  As  for  any  runicles  or  skins 

"  ?  I  •  | 
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which  ffiould  hinder  the  Liver  from  enabling  the  dextral  parts  • 
muft  not  conceive  it  diffufeth  its  vertue  by  meer  irradiation  ^ut 
by  its  veins  and  proper  veflels,  which  common  skins  and  teen- 
ments  cannot  impede.  And  for  the  feat  of  the  heart  and  Liver  iti 
one  fide,  whereby  men  become  left-handed,  it  happeneth'"too 
rarely  to  countenance  an  effeft  Co  common  }  for  the  feat  of  the  Li¬ 
ver  on  the  left  fide  is  very  monftrous,  and  rarely  to  be  met  with  in 
the  obfervations  of  the  Phyficians.  Otherwife  not  confiderin® 
ambidextrous  and  left  handed  men, do  totally  fiubmit  unto  the  ef- 
ficacy  of  che  Liver  ;  which  though  feated  on  the  right  fide,  yet  by 
the  fubclavian  divifion  doth  equidiftantly  communicate  its  aftivi* 
ty  unto  either  arm ;  nor  will  it  falve  the  doubts  of  obfervation;  for 
many  are  right-handed  whofe  Livers  are  weakly  conftituted,  and 
many  ufethe  left, in  whom  that  part  is  ftrongeft ;  and  we  obferve  in 
Apes, and  other  animals, whofe  Liver  is  in  the  right, no  regular  pre¬ 
valence  therein. 

And  therefore  the  brain,  efpecially  the fpinal  marrow,  which 
is  but  the  brain  prolonged,  hath  a  fairer  plea  hereto ;  for  thefe  are 
the  principles  of  motion,  wherein  dextrality  confifts ;  and  are  di¬ 
vided  within  and  without  the  Crany.  By  which  divifion  tranf- 

mitting  nerves  refpeaively  unto  either  fide;  according  to  the  in-. 

differency,  or  original  and  nativity  prepotency,  there  arlfeth  an  e- 
qnality  in  both  or  prevalency  in  either  fide.  And  fo  may  it  be 
made  out, what  many  may  wonder  ar,why  fome  moft  aftively  ufe 
the  eoutrary  arm  and  leg ;  for  the  vigour  of  the  one  depended/  up¬ 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  fpine,but  the  other  upon  the  lower.  * 
And  therfore  many  things  are  Philofophically  delivered  concer. 
ning  right  and  left, which  admit  of  fome  fufpenfion.  That  a  woman 
upon  a  mafeuline  conception  advanced  her  right  leg,  will  not  be 
found  to  anfwer  ftria  obfervation.  That  males  are  conceived  in 
the  right  fide  of  the  womb,  females  in  the  left,  though  generally 
delivered,  and  fupported  by  ancient  teftitnony,  will  mak'e  no  in¬ 
fallible  account  ;  it  happening  oft-times  that  males  and  females  do 
lie  upon  both  (ides,  and  Hermaphrodites  for  ought  we  know  on 
either.  It  is  alio  fuipitious  wnat  is  delivered  concerning  the 
right  and  left  tefiicle,  that  males  are  begotten  from  the  one, and  fe- 
males  from  the  other.-  For  though  thc'lefc  feminal  vein  proceed¬ 
ed  from  the  emulgent,  and  is  therefore  conceived  to  carry  down 
a  feriousand  feminine  matter, yet  the  feminal  Arteries  which  fend 
forth  the  attive  materials,  are  both  derived  from  the  preat  Arterv. 
Befide,tbis  original  oftheleft  vein  was  thus  contrived, m  avoid  the 
pulfation  of  the  great  artery,  over  which  it  muft  have  pafTed  toat- 
tain  unto  the  tefticle.  Nor  can  we  eafily  infer  fuch  different  effofts 
from  the  divers  fituation  of  parts  which  have  one  end  and  office; 
for  in  the  kidneys  which  have  one  office,  the  right  is  feated  lower 
■  then 
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then  the  left,  whereby  it  1  i eth  free, and  giveth  way  unto  the  Liver. 

And  therefore  alfo  that  way  which  is  delivered  for  mafculine  ge¬ 
neration,  to  make  a  (Irak  ligature  about  the  left  tcfticle,  thereby  to 
intercept  the  evacuation  of  that  part,  deferveth  confederation.  For 
one  fufficeth  unto  generation, as  hath  been  obferved  in  femicaftratl* 
on,  and  oft-times  in  car  nous  ruptures.  Befide,  the  feminal  ejacu¬ 
lation  proceeds  not  immediately  from  the  tefticle,but  from  the  fper- 
matick  glandules ;  and  therefore  Arijlotle  affirms  (and  reafon  can¬ 
not  deny  )  that  although  there  be  nothing  diffufed  from  the  tefli- 
cles,  an  Horfe  or  Bull  may  generate  after  caftration  ;  that  is,  from  n  Horfe 
the  ftock  and  remainder  of  feminal  matter,  already  prepared  and  orE^may 
ftored  up  in  the  Proftates  or  glandules  of  generation.  generate  after 

;  Thirdly,  Although  we  fhould  concede  a  right  and  left  in  Na-  they  be  gelt. 

!  ture,yet  in  this  common  and  received  account  we  may  err  from  the 
proper  acception ;  miftaking  one  fide  for  another ;  calling  that  in 
man  and  other  animals  the  right  which  is  the  left,  and  that  the  left 
{  which  is  the  right,  and  that  in  fome  things  right  and  left  which  is 
6  not  properly  either. 

c  For  firft  the  right  and  left, are  not  defined  by  Philofophers  accor- 

t  ding  to  common  acception,  that  is,  refpe&ively  from  one  man  unto 
I  another, or  any  conftant  fitein  each;astfioughthat  fhould  be  the  right 
1  in  one, which  upon  confront  or  facing,ftands  a  thwart  or  diagonial- 

*  ly  unto  the  other  ;  but  were  diftinguiffied  according  to  the  aftivity 
;  and  predominant  locomotion  upon  either  fide.Thus  Arijlotle  in  his 

excellentTratt  de  incejfu  anmalitm^Cctibeth  fix  pofitions  unto  ani- 
mals,an(wering  the  three  dimenfionsjwhich  he  determineth  not  by 

■  fite  or  pofition  unto  the  heavens, but  by  their  faculties  and  fun&ions; 

‘‘  and  thefe  arc  Imum  fumvtum3Ante  Retro ,  Dextra  &  Siniflra  :  that 

is,  the  fuperiour  part, where  the  aliment  is  received,  that  the  lower 
!1  extream,  where  it  is  lafl  expelled ;  fo  he  termeth  a  man  a  plant  in. 

*  verted  *,  for  he  fiippofeth  the  root  of  a  tree  the  head  or  upper  part 

*  thereof  whereby  it  receiveth  its  aliment,  although  therewith  it  re- 
\  fpefts  the  Center  of  the  earth,  but  with  the  other  the  Zenith  ;  and 
*■  this  pofition  is  anfwerable  unto  longitude.  Thofe  parts  are  ante- 
L  riour  and  meafure  profundity, where  the  fenfes,  efpecially  the  eyes 
is  are  placed, and  thofe  pofterior  which  are  oppofite  hereunto.  The 
j,  dextrous  and  finifirous  parts  of  the  body,  make  up  the  latitude;and 

are  not  certain  and  inalterable  like  the  other;  for  that,  faith  he,  is 

"  the  right  fide,  from  whence  the  motion  of  thebody  beginneth, that 
1  is,  theaftiveor  moving  fide;  but  that  the  finifter  which  is  the 
weaker  or  more  quiefeent  part.  Of  the  fame  determination 
were  the  Platonick§  and  Pythagoriam  before  him  ;  who  con- 
^  ceiving  the  heavens  an  animated  body  ,  named  the  Eajlt 

■  the  right  or  ?  dextrous  part,  from  whence  began  their  mo- 

I  i  '  tior.  „• 
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motion  :  and  thus  the  Greekj ,  from  whence  the  £<«««  havebor* 
rowed  their  appellation,  have  named  this  hand  denominating 

it  not  from  the  fite,  fcut  office,  form  ^*f"/  capio,  that  is,  the 
hand  which  receiveth,or  is  ufually  implied  in  thataftion. 

Now  upon  thefe  grounds  we  are  moft  commonly  miftaken  de¬ 
fining  that  by  fituation  which  they  determined  by  motion  ;*and 
giving  the  term  of  right  hand  to  that  which  doth  not  properly 
admit  it.  Forfirft,  Many  in  their  Infancy  are  finiftroufly  dlfpofed, 
and  divers  continue  all  their  life  Agif&t,  that  is,  left-handed,  and 
have  but  weak  and  imperfeft  ufe  or  the  right ;  now  unto  thefe3that 
hand  is  properly  the  right, &  not  the  other  efteemcd  fo  by  fituation. 
Thus  may  Arijiotle  be  made  out,  when  he  affirmeth  the  right  claw 
■  of  Crabs  and  Lobfters  is  biggeft,  if  we  take  the  right  for  the  moft 
vigorous  fide,  and  not  regard  the  relative  fituation:  for  the  one 
is  generally  bigger  then  the  other,  yet  not  alwayes  upon  the  fame 
fide.  So  may  it  be  verified  what  is  delivered  by  Scaltger  in  his 
Comment,  that  Palfies  do  ofteneft  happen  upon  the  left  fide,  if 
un  derftood  in  this  fenfe;  the  moft  vigorous  part  protecting  it  felf, 
and  protruding  the  matter  upon  the  weaker  and  lefs  refiftivefide. 
.And  thus  the  Law  of  Common-weals,  that  cut  off  the  right  hand 
of  Malefactors,  if  Philofophically  executed,  is  impartial  $  other- 
wife  the  amputation  not  equally  puniffieth  all.  •  I 

Apt  for  con-  Some  are  ApyAtyu  that  is,  ambidexerous  or  right  handed  on 
tention.  both  fides  5  which  happeneth  onely  untoflrong  and  Athletical  bo- 
-  dies,  whofe  heat  and  fpirits  are  able  to  afford  an  ability  unto 
both.  And  therefore  Hippocrates  faith,  that  women  are  not  ambi¬ 
dexterous,  that  is,  not  fo  often  as  men  5  for  fome  are  found,  which 
indifferently  make  ufe  of  both.  And  fo  may  Arijiotle  fay,  that 
onely  men  are  ambidexterous ;  of  this  conftitution  was  Afieropms 
in  Homer,  and  Parthenopeus  the  ‘Iheban  Captain  in  Statius :  and  of 
the  fame,  do  fome  conceive  our  Father  Adam  to  have  been  as 
being  perfeftly  framed,  and  in  a  conftitution  admitting  leaft  de¬ 
fect,  Now  in  thefe  men  the  right  hand  is  on  both  fides,  and  that 
is  not  the  left  which  is  oppofite  unto  the  right,  according  to  coar 
mon  acception. 


Strongly  or 
fit  for  corpo¬ 
ral  exercife- 


Again,  Some  are  ApwiftesJ,  as  Galen  hath  expreflcd:that  is.  Am* 
bilevcus  or  left-handed  on  both  fides  j  fuch  as  with  agility  and  vi¬ 
gour  have  not  the  ufe  of  either ;  who  are  not  gymnaftically  com¬ 
pared  :  nor  actively  ufe  thofe  parts.  Nt.w  in  thefe  there  is  no  right 
hand  :  of  this  conftitution  are  many  women,  and  fome  men,  who 
though  they  accuftom  themfelves  unto  either  hand,  do  dexterouf- 
ly  make  ufe  of  neither.  And  therefore  although  the  Political  ad¬ 
vice  of  Arijiotle  be  very  good,  that  men  fhould  accuftom  them- 
fely  es  to  the  pommand  of  either  hand:  yet  cannot  the  execution 
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or  performance  thereof  be  general:  for  though  there  be  rnany 
found  that  can  ufeboth,  yet  will  there  divers  remain  that  can  ftre- 
nuoufly  make  ufe  of  neither. 

Laftly,  Thefe  lateralities  in  man  are  not  onely  fallible,  if  rela¬ 
tively  determined  unto-each  other,  but  made  in  reference  unto  the 
heavens  and  quarters  of  the  Globe:  forthofe  parts  are  not capa¬ 
ble  of  thefe  conditions  in  themfelves,  nor  with  any  certainty  re- 
fpe&ively  derived  from  us,  nor  from  them  to  us  again.  And  firft 
in  regard  of  their  proper  nature,  the  heavens  admit  not  thefe  fi- 
niftcr  and  dexter  refpe&s ;  there  being  in  them  no  diver&y  or  dif¬ 
ference,  but  a  fimplicity  of  parts,  and  equiformity  in  motion  con* 
tinually  fticceeding  each  other ;  fo  that  from  what  point  foever 
we  compute,  the  account  will  be  common  unto  the  whole  circula¬ 
rity.  And  therefore  though  it  be  plaufible,  it  is  not  of  confequence 
hereto  what  is  delivered  by  Solims,  That  man  was  therefore  a  Mi- 
crocofm  or  little  world,  becaufe  the  dimeniions  of  his  pofitiorts 
wsreaniwerable  un.o  the  greater.Eor  as  in  the  heavens  the  diftance 
of  the  North  and  Southern  pole,  which  are  efteemed  the  fuperiour 
and  interiour, points,  is  equall  unto  the  fpace between  the  Eaft  and 
W.ft,  accounted  the  dextrous  and  finiftrous  parts  thereof ;  fo  is  it 
alfoinmanf  for  the  extent  of  his  fathome  or  diftance  betwixt 
the  extremity  of  ..the, lingers  of  either  hand  upon  expanfton,  is  e- 
quall  ufito  the  fpace  between  the  [ole  of  the  foot  and  the  crown. 

But  this  doth  but  petionarily  infer  a  dextrality  in  the  heavens, 
and  we  may  as  reafonably  conclude  a  right  and  left  laterality  in 
the  Arkornaval  edifice  of  Noah.  For  the  length  thereof  was  thirty 
cubits,  the  breadth  fifty,  and  the  height  or  profundity  thirty 
which  well  agreeth  unto  the  proportion  of  man ;  whofe  length, 
that  is,  a  perpendicular  from  the  vertex  unto  the  foie  of  the  foot 
is  fextuple  unto  his  breadth,  ora  right  line  drawn  from  the  ribs 
of  one  fide  to  another ;  and  decuble  unto  his  profundity  5  that  is, 
a  dire&  line  between  the  breaft  bone  and  the  fpine. 

Again,  They  receive  not  thefe  conditions  with  any  aflurance 
or  liability  from  our  felves.For  the  relative  foundations  and  points 
of  denomination,  are  not  fixed  and  certain,  but  varioufiy  defign- 
ed  according  to  imagination.  The  Philofopher  accounts  -that  Eaft 
from  whence  the  heavens  begin  their  motion.  The  Aftronomer 
regarding. the  South  and  Meridian  Sun, calls  that  the  dextrous  part 
of  heaven  which  refpe&eth  his  right  hand  j  and  that  is  the  Weft. 

Poets  refpe&ing  the  Weft,  affignthe  name  of  right  unto  the  North, 
which  regardeth  their  right  hand ;  and  fo  mu  ft  that  of  Ovid  be  Declarable  _ 
explain tdutq-,du<e  dextra  zon*  todidemq-,  fmijira.  But  Augurs  or  g^iVwrcf- 
South.fayers  turning  their  face  tothe  Eaft,  did  make  the  rightin  f10i) y 
the  South  ;  which  was  alfo  obferved  by  the  Hebrews  and  Chaldx »  Ffalm.  89, 
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Now  if  we  name  the  quarters  of  heaven  re/ptttlvejy  unto  cur  fides. 
it  will  be  no  certain  or  invariable  denomination.  For  if  we  call 
that  the  right  fideof  heaven  which  is  feated  Eafterly  untous,  when 
we  regard  the  Meridian  Sun  ;  the  inhabitants  beyond  the  JEquator 
and  Southern  Tropiek  when  they  face  us,  Regarding  the  Meridian 
will  contrarily  define  it ;  for  unto  them, the  oppofite  part  of  heaven 
will  refptft  the  left, and  the  Sun  arife  to  their  right. 

And  thus  have  we  at  largedeclared  that  although  the  right  be 
moft  commonly  ufed  ;  yet  hath  it  no  regular  or  certain  root  in  na¬ 
ture.  Since  it  is  not  confirmable  from  other  animals :  Since  in 
Children  it  feemS  either  indifferent  or  more  favourable  in  the  other 
but  more  reafonable  for  uniformity  in  attion,  that  men  accuftom 
unto  one:  Since  the grounds  and  reafons  urged  for  ir,  do  noway' 
fupport  it :  Since  if  there  be  a  right  and  ftronger  fide  in  nature, yet 
may  we  miftakc  in  its  denomination ;  calling  that  the  right  which 
is  the  left,  and  the  left  which  is  the  right.  Since  fome  have  one 
right,  fome  both,  fome  neither.  And  laftly,  Since  thefe  affefti- 
ons  in  man  are  not  onely  fallible  in  delation  unto  one  another,  but 
made  alfo  in  ref  erence  unto  the  heavens  ;  they  being  not  capable  of 
thefe  conditions  in  themielves, nor  with  any  certainty  from  us, nor 
we  from  them  again. 

And  therefore  what  admiffion  we  ow  unto  many  conceptions 
concerning  right  and  left,  requireth  circumfpettion.  That  is, 
how  far  we  ought  to  rely  upon  the  remedy  in  Kiranides^ hat  is,  the 
lefc  eye  of  an  Hedgehog  fried  in  oyl  to  procure  fleep,  and  the  right 
foot  of  a  frog  in  a  Deers  skin  for  the  gout,  or  that  to  dream  of 
the  lofs  of  right  or  left  tooth,  prefageth  the  death  of  male  or  1e- 
male  kindred,  according  to  the  dottrine  of  Artmidorus.  What 
verity  there  is  in  that  numeral  conceit  in  the  lateral  divifion  of 
man  by  even  and  odd,afcribing  the  odd  unto  the  right  fide,  and 
even  unto  the  left;  and  fo  by  parity  or  imparity  of  letters  in  mens 
names  to  determine  misfortunes  on  either  fide  of  their  bodies,  by 
which  account  in  Greek  numeration 3Hepb£jtus  or  Vulcan  was  lame 
in  the  right  foot,  and  Ambal  loft  his  right  eye.  And  laftly,  what 
iubftance  there  is  in  that  Auipicial  principle,  and  fundamental  do¬ 
ttrine  of  Ariol  a  don,  that  the  left  hand  is  ominous,  and  that  good 
things  do  pafs  finiftroufly  upon  us,becaufe  the  left  hand  of  man  re- 
1  petted  the  right  hand  of  the  Gods,  which  handed  their  favours 
•unto  us. 
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Chap.  VI. 


Of  Swimming • 

THat  men  fv/im  naturally,  if  not  dilturbed  by  fear  j  that  men 
being  drowned  and  funk,  do  float  the  ninth  day  when  their 
a all  breaketh;  that  women  drowned  iwim  prone,  but  men  lupine, 
or  upon  their  backs ;  are  popular  affirmations,  whereto  we  cannot 
afient-  And  firft,  that  man  ffiould  Iwim  naturally,  becaufe  we  ob- 
ferve  it  is  no  leffcn  unto  other  animals,  we  cannot  well  conclude; 
for  other  animals  fwim  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  go,  and  need 
no  other  way  of  motion  for  natation  in  the  water,  then  for  pro- 
erefficn  upon  the  land.  And  this  is  true  whether  they  move/er 
latera ,  that  is,  two  legs  of  one  fide  together, which  is  Tollutation 
or  ambling;  or  ter  diawetrum, \i*tmg  one  foot  before,  and  the  crols 
foot  behind,  which  is  fuccuffation  or  trotting;  or  whether  per 
Content  or  quadratures  Scaliger  terms  it,  upon  a  fquare  bale,.t he 
legs  of  both  fides  moving  together,  as  Frogs  and  faliant  animals, 
which  is  properly  called  leaping.  For  by  thefe  motions  they  are 
able  to  fupport  and  impell  themfelves  in  the  water,  without  alte- 
ration  in  the  ftroak  of  their  legs, or  pofition  of  their  bodies. 

But  with  man  it  is  perfoi tried  otherwise:  for  in  regard  of  fits 
he  alters  his  natural  poflure  and  fwimeth  prone ;  whereas  he  wal- 
keth  ercft.  Again, in  progrtffion  the  arms  move  parallel  to  the 
jeoS,  and  the  arms  and  legs  unto  each  other;  but  in  natation  they 
inter  f  eft  and  make  all  forts  of  Angles.  And  laftly,in  progrefhve 
-motion,  the  arms  and  legs  do  move  fucctffively,  tut  m  natation 
both  together  ;  all  which  aptly  to  perform,  and  fo  as  to  fupport 
'  and  advance  the  body;  is  a  point  of  Art,  and  fuch  as  fome  in  their 
voting  and  decile  years  could  never  attain.  But  although  it  be 
acquired  by  arr,  yet  is  there  femewhat  more  of  nature  in  it  then 
we  obferve  in  ether  habits,  nor  will  it  ftriftly  fall  under  that  de¬ 
finition  ;  for  once  obtained,  it  is  not  to  be  removed;  nor  is  there 

-  any  who  from  difufe  did  ever  yet  forget  ir. 

Secondly,  That  perfons  drowned  arifeand  float  the  ninth  day 
when  their  gall  breaketh,  isaqueftionable  determination  both  in 
the  time  and  caufe.  For  the  time  of  floating,  iris  uncertain  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  time  of  putrefaftion,  which  (hall  retard  or  accelerate 
according  tothe  fubjeft  and  feafon  of  the  year ;  for  as  we  obser¬ 
ved,  cats  and  roice  will  arife  unequally,  and  at  different  times, 

though  drowned  atthe  fame.  Such  as  are  fat  do  commonly  float 
fooneft,  for  their  bodies  fooneft  ferment,  and  that  fubftanceap* 
proacheth  neareft  iinto  ayr  :  and  this  is  one  of  Ariftotles- reafons 
why  dead  Eels  will  not  float,  becaufe  faith  he,  they  have  but  (Ten¬ 
der  bellies  and  little  far. 

As  for  the  caufe,  it  is  not  fb  reafonably  imputed  unto  the  break  ■ 
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ingof  the  gall  as  the  putrefa&ion  or  corruptive  fomentation  of  the 
body,  whereby  the  unnatural  heat  prevailing,  the  putrifying  parts 
do  fuffer  a  turgefcence  and  inflation,  and  becoming  aery  and  fpu« 
tnous  affettto  approach  the  ayr,and  afeend  unto  the  furfaceofthe 
water.  And  this  is  alfo  evidenced  in  eggs,  whereof  the  found  ones 
fink,  and  fuch  as  are  addled  fwim,  as  do  alfo  thofe  which  are 

termed  hypenemia  or  wind-eggs ;  and  this  is  alfo  a  way  to  fepa- 

rate  feeds,  whereof  fuch  as  are  corrupted  and  fteril,  fwim  ;  and 
this  agreedi  not  onely  unto  the  feed  of  plantslockrup  and  capfala* 
ted  in  their  husks,but  alfo  unto  the  fperm  and  feminal  huniour  of 

man ;  for  fuch  a  paflage  hath  Ariftotle  upon  thelnquifition  and  teft 
©fits  fertility.  /  ;  .  .  .  * 

That  tne  breaking  of  the  gall  is  not  thecaufe  hereof,  experience 
hath  informed  us.  For  opening  the  abdomen,  and  taking  out  the 
gall  in  cats  and  mice,  they  did  notwitfohmding  arife.  And  be- 
caufc  we  had  read  in  Rhodiginus  of  a  Tyrant,  who  to  prevent  the 
emergency  of  murdered  bodies,  did  ufe  to  cut  offtheir  lungs,  and 
found  mens  minds  poffefled  with  this  reafonj  we  committed  fome 
unto  the  water  without  lungs, which  notwithftanding  floated  with 
theochers.  And  tocompleat  the  experiment,  although  we  took 
out  the  guts  and  bladder,  and  alfo  perforated  the  Craninm,  yet 
would  they  an  e, though  in  a  longer  time.  From  thefe  obfervacions 
in  other  animals,  it  may  not  be  unreafonable  to  conclude  the  fame 
in  man,who  is  too  noble  a  fubjeft  on  whom  to  make  themexpref- 
ly,  and  the  cafual  opportunity  too  rare  almoft  to  make  any.  Now 
it  any  fhafl  ground  this  effeft  from  gall  or  choler,  becaufe  itis  the 
fugheft  humour  and  will  be  above  the  reft ;  or  being  the  fiery  hu¬ 
mour  will  readied  furmount  the  water,  we  muft  confefs  in  the 
common  putrefcence  it  may  promote  elevation, which  the  breaking 
o,  the  bladder  of  gall,  fo  fmall  a  part  in  man,  cannot  confiderably 

Laftly,  That  women  drowned  float  prone, that  is,with  their  bel- 

!,TnC  °r  uPward’ is  an  afTertion  wherein 
the  hoti  or  pointu  felf  is  dubious  ;J  and  were  it  true,  the  reafon  al- 

exoKffed bVpf tS  °  7J*hfVj  ,  The  rCaf0n  currant  wasfirft 
m/Sunf  JI  h  ve[“tlt“d°n  defunct  or  am  f ardent e  natura,  nature 
ordaining  this  pofitiou  to  conceal  thefhameoi  the  dead 

Rhodiginus,  and  many  more, 
his  indeed  (  as  S.  a  tiger  termeth  it )  is  ratio  civilis  non  vhilotobbica , 

Ph  vfickT°UFn  * 7  7 °-4  Uy  or  Rhetoricks,  not  for  Philofophy  or 
,  yj}c^s\  For  hrft,  in  nature  the  concealment  of  fecret  parts  is 
the  fame  in  both  fexes,  and  the  fhame  of  their  reveal  equal  :  fo  A- 

it  f1P  Z' t r  n‘  °.frth.'fr',it  wss  of  Ms  nakqdLis  as  well 

as  Eie.hnd  fo  hkewife  m  America  and  countries  unacquainted  with 
.units, where  moueliy  conceals  thefe  parts  in  one  fex.it  doth  it  alfo 
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in  the  other  5  and  therefore  had  this  been  the  intention  of  nature, 
not  only  women  but  men  alfo  had  fwimed  downwards;the  pofture 
in  reafon  being  comon  unto  both, where  the  intent  is  alfo  comon. 

Again, While  herein  we  commend  the  modc(ly,we  condemn  the 
wildom  of  nature  :  for  that  prone  pofition  we  make  her  connive 
unto  the  woman,  were  beft  agreeable  unto  the  man  in  whom  the 
fecret  parts  are  very  anteriour  and  more  difcoverable  in  a  lupine 
and  upward  pofture.  And  therefore  Scaliger  declining  this  rea¬ 
fon,  hath  recurred  unto  another  from  the  difference  of  par  ts  in  both 
fexes ;  Quod  ventre  vajio  funt  multeres  plenoque  intejiinis ,  itaque  mi • 
hus  impletur  &  fubfidet,  inanior  maribus  quibus  nates  preponderant  t 
If  fo,  then  men  with  great  bellies  will  float  downward,  and  onely 
Callipyge ,  and  women  largely  compofed  behind,  upward.  But 
Anatomifts  obferve,  that  to  make  the  larger  cavity  for  the  Infant, 
the  hanch bones  in  women,  and  confcquently  the  parts  appendant 
are  more  protuberant  then  they  are  in  men.  They  who  aferibe 
the  caufe  unto  the  breads  of  women,  take  not  away  the  doubt ;  ior 
they  refolve  not  why  children  float  downward,  who  are  included 
in  that  fex,  though  not  in  the  reafon  alleadged.  But  hereof  we 
ceafe  to  difeour  fe,  left  we  undertake  to  afford  a  reafon  of  the  gol-  *  of  the  caufe 
den  tooth,  that  is,  to  invent  or  aflign  a  caufe, when  we  remain  un*  whereof  much 
fatisfted  or  unaflured  of  the  effefr.  difpute  was 

That  a  Mare  will  fooner  drown  then  a  Horfe, though  common-  ,mAde’  and  aC 
ly  ©pinion’d, is  not  1  fear  experienced :  nor  is  the  fame  oblerved,  in  JS an 
the  drowning  of  whelps  and  kitlins.  But  that  a  man  cannot  (hut  P  e* 
or  open  his  eyes  under  water,  eafie  experiment  may  convift. Whe¬ 
ther  Cripples  and  mutilated  perfons,  who  have  loft  the  greateft 
part  of  their  thighs,  will  not  fink  but  float,  their  lungs  being  abler 
to  waft  up  their  bodies}  which  are  in  others  overpoyfed  by  the 
hinder  legs }  we  have  nos  made  experiment.  Thus  much  we  ob* 
ferve,  that  animals  drown  dr  wou’ards,  and  the  fame  is  oblerva- 
ble  in  Frogs,  when  the  hinder  legs  are  cut  off.  But  in  the  ayr 
moil  feem  to  perilh  headlong  from  high  places }  however  Vulcan 
thrown  from  heaven,  be  made  to  fall  on  his  feet. 


Chap.  VII. 


men  weigh  heavier  dead  then  alive,tf  experiment  hath  nos  ■ 
failed  us, we  cannot  reafonably  grant.  For  though  the  tryall 

Hereof  cannot  fo  well  be  made  cn  the  body  of  nor  will  the 
difference  be  fenfible  in  the  abate  of  fcruplcs  or  dragms,yet  can  we 
not  confirm  the  fame  in  leffer  animal  s,  from  whence  the  inference 
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is  good ;  and  the  affirmative  of  Pliny  faith, that  it  is  true  in  all  F 
exa&ly  weighing  and  ftcangling  a  Chicken  in  the  Scales  ;’upoi 
an  immediate  ponderation, we  could  difcover  no  fenfible  difference 
in  weight ;  but  luffering  it  to  lie  eight  or  ten  hours,  until  it  grew 
perfe&ly  cold, it  weighed  mod  CenCibly  lighter ;  the  like  we  at¬ 
tempted, and  verified  in  Mice, and  performed  their  trials  in  Scales 
that  would  turn  upon  the  eighth  or  tenth  part  of  a  grain.  * 

Now  whereas  fome  alleadge  that, fpirits  are  lighter  fubftancej 
and  naturally  afcending,do  elevate  and  waft  the  body  upward* 
whereof  dead  bodies  being  deftitute,  contraft  a  greater  gravity- 
although  we  concede  that  fpirits  are  light  comparatively  unto  the 
body,yct  that  they  are  abfolutely  fo,  or  have  no  weight  at  all.  we 
cannot  readily  allow.  For  fmce  Philofophy  affirmeth,that  fpirits 
are  middle  fubftances  between  the  foul  and  body,  they  muft  admit 
of  fome  corporiety, which  fuppofeth  weight  or  gravity.  Befide,  in 
carcafles  warm, and  bodies  newly  difanimated, while  tranfpiration 
remained), there  do  exhale  and  breath  out  vaporous  and  fluid  parts, 
which  carry  away  fome  power  of  gravitation.  Which  though  we 
allow,  we  do  not  make  aniwerable  unto  living  expiration”  and 
therefore  the  Chicken  or  Mice  were  not  fo  light  being  dead, as  they 
would  have  been  after  ten  hours  kepi  alive ;  for  in  that  fpace  a 
man  abateth  many  ounces.  Nor  if  it  had  flept,  for  in  that  fpace 
offleep,a  man  will  fometimes  abate  fourty  ounces;  nor  if  it  had 
been  in  the  middle  of  Summer,  for  then  a  man  weigh eth  fome 
pounds  lefs,then  in  the  height  ofwinter;  according  to  experience 
and  the  ftatick  Aphorifms  of  Santtorius.  * 

Again, Whereas  men  affirm  they  perceive  an  addition  of  ponde- 
routy  in  dead  b'odies, comparing  them  ufually  unto  blocks  &ftones 
whenfoever  they  lift  orcairy  them;  this  acceflional  preponderant 
is  rather  in  appearance  then  reality. For  being  deftitute  of  any  mo- 
tion,they  confer  no  relief  unto  the  Agents,  or  Elevators  *  which 
makes  us  meet  with  the  fame  complaints  of  gravity  in  animated  & 
living  bodies, where  the  nerves  fubfide,  and  the  faculty  locomotive 
ieems  abolifhed;as  may  be  obferved  in  the  lifting  or  fupportin*  of 
perfons  inebriated, Apopleftical, or  in  Lypothimies  and  foundings 
Many  are  alfo  of  opinion, and  fome  learned  men  maintain,  that 
men  are  hghter  after  meals  then  before,  and  that  by  a  fupply  and 
addition  of  fpirits  obfeurmg  the  grofs  ponderofity  of  the  aliment 
mgelted ;  but  the  contrary  hereof  we  have  found  in  the  trial  of  fun- 

di£»?,t  and  **"•  A"d  men  may 

m  (rake  if  they  d.ftinguift  not  the  fence  of  levity  unto  them- 

felves,  and  in  regard  of  the  fcale  or  dcci/fion  of  trutination  For 
after  a  draught  of  wine,  a  man  may  feem  lighter  in  himfelf  from 
fudden  refeftion, although  he  be  heavier  in  the  balance, from  a  cor- 
poral  and  ponderous  addition  ;  but  a  man  in  the  morning  is 
'A  .  lighter 
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lighter  in  the  fcale,  becaufein  fleeplome  pounds  have  perfpircd  j  and 
is  alfo lighter  unto  himtelf,  bccaufe  he  is  refefted.  ' 

And  to  (peak  ftri&ly,  a  m  m  that  holds  his  breath  is  weightier  while 
his  lungs  are  full,  then  upon  expiration.  Fora  bladder  blown  is  weigh¬ 
tier  then  one  empty,  and  if  it  contain  a  quart,  exprefled,  and  emptied 
it  will  abate  about  a  quarter  of  a  grain.  And  we  fomewhat  miftruft  the 
experiment  of  a  pumice-ftone  taken  up  by  Montanus ,  in  his  Com* 
ment  upon  Avicenna,  were  declaring  how  the  rarity  of  parts,  and  nu- 
merofity  of  pores,  occafioneth  a  lightnefs  in  bodies,  he  affirms  that  a 
pumice-ftone  powdered,  is  lighter  then  one  intire;  which  is  an  expe* 
riment  beyond  our  fatisfadion  ;  for  beftde  that  abatement  can  hardly 
be  avoided  in  the  Trituration  ;  if  a  bladder  of  good  capacity  will  fcarce 
include  a  grain  of  avr,  a  pumice  of  three  or  four  dragms,  cannot  be  pre¬ 
fumed  to  contain  the  hundred  part  thereof  $  which  will  not  be  fenfible 
upon  the  exatteft  beams  we  ufe.  Nor  is  it  to  be  taken  ftri&Iy  what  is  de* 
liveredbythe  learned  Lord  Verulam ,  and  referred  unto  further  experi¬ 
ment  ;  That  a  diffolution  of  Iron  in  aquaforlk ,  will  bear  as  good  weight 
as  their  bodies  did  before ,  notwichftanding  a  great  deal  of  wafte  by  a 
thick  vapour  that  iflueth  during  the  working;  for  we  cannot  find  it  to 
hold  neither  in  Iron  nor  Copper, which  is  diflblved  with  lefs  ebullition  ; 
and  hereof  we  made  trial  in  Seales  of  good  exaftnefs  :  wherein  if  there 
beadefeft,  orfuch  as  will  not  turn  upon  quarter  grains,  there  may  be 
frequent  miftakes  in  experiments  of  this  nature.  But  ftranger  is  that,  and 
by  the  favorableft  way  of  trial,  will  hardly  be  made  out  what  is  deli¬ 
vered  by  Hamer  us  Toppius ,  that  Antimony  calcin’d  or  reduced  to  affi  :s  by 
a  burning  glafs,  although  it  emit  a  grofs  and  ponderous  exhalation ,  Bafilica  Anti 
doth  rather  exceed  then,  abate  its  former  gravity.  Neverthelefs,  ftrange  mon"* 
it  is;  how  very  little  and  almoft  infenfible  abatement  there  will  be 
fometimes  in  fu:h  operations,  or  rather  fome  encreafe,  as  in  the  refin¬ 
ing  of  metals,  in  the  teft  of  bon  e  affies,  according  to  experience :  and  in 
a  burnt  brick, as  Monfieur  de  Calve  affirmeth.Miftake  may  be  made  in  this  ®es  Pierreu 
way  of  trial,  when  the  Antimony  is  not  weighed  immediately  upon  the 
calcination ;  but  permitted  the  ayr,  it  imbibeth  the  humidity  thereof, and 
fo* repaireth  its  gravity. 


.  C  H  A  P.  V  II  I.  > 

Of the  pajfage  of  Meat  and  Drink; 

^  .  *■  1  *  •  \  *  ' 

THat  there  are  different  paflages  for  Meat  and  Drink,  tfieMeator 
dry  aliment  defeending  by  the  one,  the  drink  or  moiftning  vehicle 
by  the  other,  isapopuIarTenentinourdaies,  bur  was  the  affertion  of 
learned  men  of  old.  For  the  fame  was  affirmed  by  P/^t^maintained  by 
Eujlatbitu  in  Mac  robins,  and  is  deducible  from  Eratojihenes,  Eupolk  and 

K  k  . .  Euripides . 
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Euripides.  Mow  herein  men  contraditt  experience,  not  well  underftand- 
ing  Anatomy ,  and  the  ufe  of  parts.  For  at  the  throat  there  are  two  ca¬ 
vities  or  conducing  parts  $  the  one  the  Oefophagus  or  gullet,  feated 
next  the  fpine,a  part  official  unto  nutrition, and  whereby  the  aliment  both 
wet  and  dry  is  conveyed  unto  the  ftomack ;  the  other  (by  which  tis  con¬ 
ceived  the  drink  doth  pafs )  is  the  weazon,  rough  artery,  or  wind-pipe, 
apart  infervient  to  voice  and  refpiration  ;  for  thereby  theayr  delend- 
eth  into  the  lungs,  and  is  communicated  unto  the  heart.And  therefore 
all  animals  that  breath  or  have  lungs,  havealfo  the  weazon;  but  many 
have  the  gullet  or  feeding  channel,  which  have  no  longs  or  wind-pipe ; 
as  fiffies  which  havegils,  whereby  the  heart  is  refrigerated  ;  for  fuch 
thereof  as  have  lungs  and  refpiration,  are  not  without  the  weazon, 
as  Whales,  and  cetaceous  animals; 

Again,  Befide  thefe  parts  deftin’d  to  divers  offices,  there  is  a  pecu. 
liar  provifion  for  the  wind-pipe,  that  is,  a  cartilagineous  flap  upon  the 
opening  of  the  Larinx  or  throttle,  which  hath  an  open  cavity  for  the  ad- 
million  of  the  air;  but  left  thereby  either  meat  or  drink  fhould  de- 
_  fcend,  Providence  hath  placed  the  Epiglottis,  Ligula,  or  flap  like  an 
Ivy  leaf,  which  alwayes  clofeth  when  we  fwallow,  or  when  the  meat 
and  drink  pafleth  over  it  into  the  gullet.  Which  part  although  all  have 
not  that  breath, as  all  cetaceous  and  oviparous  animals, yet  is  the  weazon 
fecured  fome  other  way ;  and  therefore  in  Whales  that  breath  left  the 
water  fhould  get  into  the  lungs,  an  ejeftion  thereof  is  contrived  by  a 
Fiftula  or  fpoutat  the  head.  And  therefore  alfo  though  birds  have  no 

fannof  drfnk  EPi§lottis>  yet  can  tbey  fo  c°ntraft  the  rim  or  chinck  of  their  Larinx, 
and  breath  at  as  t0  prevent  the  admilfion  of  wet  or  dry  mgefted  ;  either  whereof  get- 
once.  ting  in,  occafioneth  a  cough,  until  it  be  ejetted.  And  this  is  the  reafon 
Anacreon  the  why  a  man  cannot  drink  and  breath  at  the  fame  time:  why, if  we  laugh 
Poet, if  the  while  we  drinkjthe  drink  flies  out  at  the  noflrils ;  why,  when  the  water 
w  rJLifr UKen  enters  the  weazon,  men  are  fuddenly  drowaed ;  and  thus  muftit  be  un- 

derftood,  when  we  read  of  one  that  died  by  the  feed  of  a  Grape,  and 
another  by  an  hair  in  milk. 

Now  if  any  fhallftill  affirm,  that  fome  truth  there  is  in  the  aflertion, 
upon  the  experiment  of  Hippocrates ,  who  killing  an  Hog  after  a  red 
potion,  found  the  tintture  thereof  in  the  Larinx;"  if  any  will  urge  the 
fame  from  medical  practice,  becaufe  in  affeftions  both  of  Lungs  and 
>  weazon, Phyfitians  make  ufe  of  fyrupes,  and  lambitive  medicines ;  we 
are  not  averfe  to  acknowledge,  that  fome  may  diftill  and  inflnuate*  in¬ 
to  the  wind-pipe,  and  medicines  may  creep  down, as  well  as  the  rheum 
before  them ;  yet  to  conclude  from  hence,  that  air  and  water  have 
both  one  common  paffage,  weretoftatethe  queftion  upon  the  weaker 
fide  of  the  diftinftion,  and  from  a  partial  or  guttulous  irrigation  to 
conclude  a  total  defeenflon. .  >  r5  WM 
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pv  r  j  v  -  v  p  ’«  v.  .  f  '  ,  -  * 

L  Of  Sneezing.  , 

Concerning  Sternutation  or  Sneezing,  and  the  cuftome  of  fainting 
or  bleffing  upon  that  motion,  it  is  pretended,  and  generally  belie- 
;  ved  to  derive  its  original  from  a  difeafe,  wherein  Sternutation  proved 
t  mortal,  and  fuch  as  Sneezed,  died .  And  this  may  feem  to  be  proved 
from  Carolus  Sigonius ,  who  in  his  Hiftory  of  Italy ,  makes  mention  of  a 
Peftilence  in  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great,  that  proved  pernitious  and 
deadly  to  thofe  that  Sneezed.  Which  notwithftanding  will  not  fuffici- 
I  ently determine  the  grounds  hereof:  that  cuftome  having  an  elder 
•|  -JEra,  then  this  Chronology  affordeth. 

I  For  although  the  age  of  Gregory  extend  above  a  thoufand,  yet  is 
t  this  cuftome  mentioned  by  Apuleius ,  in  the  fable  of  the  Fullers  wife, 

J  who  lived  three  hundred  years  before ;  by  Pliny  in  that  Problem  of 
»-  his,  Cur  Sternut antes  falutantur ;  and  there  are  alfo  reports  that  cIibe- 
I  rius  the  Emperor,  otherwife  a  very  fower  man,  would  perform  this  rite 
5  moftpunftuallyuntoothers,and  exp  eft  the  fame  from  others, unto  him- 
|  (eU  Petronius  Arbiter, who  lived  before  them  both, and  was  Proconful  of 
]  Bythinia  in  the  raign  of  Nero,  hath  mentioned  it  in  thefe  words,  Gy • 
f  ton  colleaione  fpiritus  plerns ,  ter  continuo  ita  fiernutavit  ut  grabatum 
1  concuteret,  ad  quern  motum  Eumolpus  converfus ,  Salvere  Gytona  jubet.  C<e- 
I  lius  Rhodiginus  hath  an  example  hereof  among  the  Greeley  far  antienter 
5  then  thefe,  that  is,  in  the  time  of  Cyrus  the  younger;  when  confulting 
^  about  their  retreat ,  it  chanced  that  one  among  them  Sneezed;  at  the 
jj  noife  whereof,  the  reft  of  the  Souldiers  called  upon  Jupiter  Soter.  A  Collection 
.  There,  is  alfo  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  a  remarkable  mention  hereof  in  °f  Greek  Epi- 
1  an  Epigram  upon  one  Proclus ;  the  Latine  whereof  we  fhall  deliver,  as  ?i  aT*  Jl!f° 
*  we  find  it  often  tranflated.  •  r* 

4  Non  pot  is  eft  Proclus  digi  tis  emungere  na fum, 

1 1  Namq ;  esJ  pro  nafi  niolepufilla  mams  : 

I*  Now  vocat  ille  Jovem  lier nutans,  quippe  nec  audit  - 

S ternutamentum,  tam  proculaure  Jonat. 

Proclus  with  his  hand  hisnofe  can  never  wipe, 

P  His  hand  too  little  is  his  nofe  to  gripe  ;  z 

t  He  Sneezing  calls  not  Jove,  for  why  ?  he  hears 

I  Himfelf  notSneez,  the  found’s  fo  far  from’sears. 

[  Nor  was  this  onely  an  antient  cuftom  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  n  .  . ,  f 

and  is  ftill  in  force  with  us,  but  is  received  at  this  day  in  the  remoreft  fmrm,  . 
parts  of  Africa.  For  fo  we  read  in  Cod/gnus ;  that  upon  a  Sneez  of  the 
Emperor  of  Monomotapa,  there  paffed  acclamations  fucceflively  through 
the  City.  And  as  remarkable  an  example  there  is  of  the  fame  cuftom,  in 

Kk  a  the 
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the  remoteft  parts  of  the  Eaft,  recorded  in  the  travels  of  Pinto. 

But  the  hiftory  will  run  much  higher,  if  we  fhonld  take  in  the  Rab. 
hinied  account  hereof;  that  fneezing  was  a  mortal  fign  even  from  the 
firftman;  until  it  was  taken  off  by  the' fpecial  fuppliation  ox  Jacob, 
From  whence,  as  a  thankful  acknowledgement,  this  falutation  firff  be¬ 
gan  ;  and  was  after  continued  by  the  exprefficn  of  Tobim  Chaiim,  or 
vita  bom,  by  ftandersby,  upon  all  occafion  of  fneezing. 

Now  the  ground  of  this  ancient  cuftom  was  probably  the  opinion 
the  ancients  held  of  fternutation,  which  they  generally  conceived  to  be 
a  good  fign  or  a  bad,  and  fo  upon  this  motion  accordingly  ufed,  a 
Salve  or  zt~v  aZmi  as  a  gratulation  for  the  one,  and  a  deprecation  from 
the  other.  Now  of  the  wayes  whereby  they  enquired  and  determined 
itsfignality  ;  the  firft  was  natural,  arifing  from  Phyfical  caufes,  and 
confequences  oftentimes  naturally  fucceeding  this  motion;  andfoit 

.  ■  j..L  .  •  .nt_  n  s  _  „  1  r  _  tt*  r  •  »  • 


whence  Ster-  n,ight  be  juftty  efteemed  a  good  fign.  For  fneezing  being  properly  a 
nutation  or  motion  of  the  brain,  fuddenly  expelling  through  the  noftrils  what  is 


Jn  what  cafes 
a  fign  of 

good. 


Sneezii.g  pro-  effenfiveuntoit,  it  cannot  but  afford  fome  evidence  of  its  vigour;  and 
ceeds.  ^  therefore  faith  Ariflotle,  they  that  hear  it,  us  7%y  honour  it 

Pro  iem  Sett.  as  foniewhat  facred,  and  a  fign  of  Sanity  in  the  diviner  part ;  and  this 

he  illuftrates  from  thepraftice  of  Phyfitians,who  inperfons  near  death, 
do ufe  Sternutatories,  or  fuch  medicines  as  provoke  unto  fneezing; 
when  if  the  faculty  arife,  *and  Sternutation  enfueth  ,  they  conceive 
hopes  of  life,  and  with  gratulation  receive  the  figns  of  fafety.  And 
foisitalfoof  good  fignality,  according  to  that  of  Hippocrates,  that 
fneezing  cureth  the  hicket,  and  is  profitable  unto  women  in  hard  la¬ 
bour  ;  and  fo  is  it  good  in  Lethargies, Apoplexes,  Gatalepfies  and  Go- 
i  King, 4. 45.  ma’s.'  '  And  in  this  natural  way  it  is  fometime  likewife  of  bad  effe&s 
In  what  of  bad  or  ftgnes,  and  may  give  hints  of  deprecation,  as  in  difeafes  of  the 

cheft :  for  therein  Hippocrates  condemneth  it  as  too  much  exagita- 
ting  :  in  the  beginning  of  Catarrhs  according  unto  Avicenna,  as  hin¬ 
dering  conco&ion,  in  new  and  tender  conceptions(as  Pliny  obferveth) 
for  then  it  endangers  abortion. 

The  fecond  way  was  fuperftitious  and  AuguriaJ,  as  Cabins  Kodiginus 
hath  iiluftrated  in  teftimonies,  as  ancient  as  Theocritus  and  Homer: 
as  appears  from  the  Athenian  nufhr,  who  would  have  retired,  becaufe 
a  boat-man  fneezed  ;  and  the  teftimony  of  Aujiin ,  that  the  Ancients 
'<  were  wont  to  go  to  bed  again  if  they  fneezed  while  they  put  on  their 
fhoe.  And  in  this  way  it  was  alfo  of  good  and  bad  fignification  ;  fo 
Arifiotle  hath  a  Problem,  why  fneezing  from  noon  unto  midnight  was 
good,  but  from  night  to  noon  unlucky  ?  So  Eujiathius  upon  Homer  ob* 
ferves,  that  fneezing  to  the  left  hand  was  unlucky,  but  profpercus  unto 
the  right;  fo,  as  Thitarch  relateth,  when  Themijhcles  facrificed  in  his 
*  galley  before  the  battle  of  Xerxes,  and  one  ot  thee  fliftants  upon  the  right 

hand  Sneezed;  Euphrantides  the  Southfayer,  prefaced  the  vi&oryof 
the  Greeks,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Fofnins, 

■  "  ■'  '  H  Thus 
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Thus  we  may  perceive  the  cuftom  is  more  ancient  then  commoniy 
conceived ■,  and  thefe  opinions  hereof  in  all  ages,  not  any  onedifeafeto 
have  been  the  occafion  of  this  falute  and  deprecation.  Arifing  at  fkft 
from  this  vehement  8c  affrighting  motion  of  the  brain, inevitable  obferv* 
able  unto  the  danders  by  from  whence  fome  finding  dependent  effe&s 
to.enfue;others  aferibing  hereto  as  a  caule  what  perhaps  but  cafually  or 
inconnexedly  fucceeded;  they  might  proceed  unto  forms  of  fpeeches, 
felicitating  the  good,  or  deprecating  the  evil  to  follow. 
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THat  Jem  ftink  naturally, that  is,  that  in  their  race  and  nation  there 
is  an  evil  favour  ,  is  a  received  opinion  we  know  not  how  to  ad¬ 
mit:  although  concede  many  queftionable  points,  and  difpute  not 
the  verity  of  fundry  opinions  which  are  of  affinity  hereto.  We  will 
acknowledge  that  certaine  odours  attend  on  animals,  no  lefs  then  cer¬ 
tain  colours  5  that  plea fent  lmels  are  not  confined  unto  vegitables,  but 
found  in  divers  aninals,and  fome  more  richly  then  in  plants.And  though 
the  Problem  of  Arijiotle  enquire  why  none  fmels  fweet  beiidethe  Parde  i 
yet  later  difeoveries  add  divers  forts  of  Monkeys,  the  Civet  Cat  and 
Gazela  ,  from  which  our  Musk  proceedeth.  We  confefs  that  befide 
the  fmell  of  the  fpices,  there  may  be  individual  odours,  and  every  man 
may  have  a  proper  and  peculiar  lavour  ;  which  although  not  percepti* 
ble  unto  man,  who  hath  this  fenfe,  but  weak, yet  fenfibleunto  Dogs, who 
hereby  can  fingle  out  their  Matters  in  the  dark.  We  will  not  deny  that 
particular  men  have  lent  forth  a  pleafant  favour,  as  Theophratus  and  Tlum 
tarch  report  of  Alexander  the  great,  and  Tzetzes  and  Cardan  do  teftifie 
ofthemfelves.  That  fomemay  alfo  emitan  unfavery  odour, we  have  no 
reafon  to  deny  5  for  this  may  happen  from  the  quality  of  what  they 
have  taken  ;  the  Faetor  whereof  may  difeover  it  felf  by  fweatand  urine, 
as  being  unmafterable  by  the  natural  heat  of  man,  not  to  be  dulcified 
by  ccncottion  beyond  an  unfavory  condition :  the  like  rnay  come  to 
pafs  from  putrid  humours,  as  is  often  difcoverable  in  putrid  and  malig¬ 
nant  fevers.  And  fome-time  alfo  in  grofs  and  humid  bodies  even  in  the 
latitude  of  fanity  5  the  natural  heat  of  the  parts  being  inefficient  for  a 
perfect  and  through  digettion,and  the  errors  of  one  concoftion  not  refti- 
fiablc  by  another.  But  that  an  unfavory  odourlis  gentilitious  or  national 
unto  the  Jem>  if  rightly  underftood,  we  cannot  well  concede ;  nor  will 
the  information  of  reafon  or  fenfe  induce  it. 

For  firftj  Upon  confult  of  reafon  there  will  be  found  no  eafie  aflurance 
to  fallen  a  material  or  temperamental  propriety  upon  any  nation  5  there 
being  fcarceany  condition  (but  what  depends  upon  clime)  which  is  not 

if  *  '  '  Kk  3  -exnaufted 
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exhaufted  or  obfcured  from  the  commixture  of  introvenient  nation' 
either  by  commerce  or  conqueft;  much  more  will  it  be  difficult  to  make 
out  this  affe&ion  in  the  Jewes  s  whofe  race  however  pretended  to  be 
pure,  muft  needs  have  fuffered  infeparable  commixtures  with  nations 
of  all  forts ;  not  onely  in  regard  of  their  profelytes,  but  their  univer- 
fal  difpertion ;  fome  being  ported  from  feveral  parts  of  the  earth  o- 
thers  quite  loft,  and  fwollowed  up  in  thofe  nations  where  they  plan- 
ted.  For  the  tribes  of  Reuben ,  Gad,  part  of  Manages  and  Napbthali 
which  were  taken  by  Affnr, and  the  reft  at  the  lacking  of  Samaria^ which 
were  led  away  by  SalmanaJJer  into  Aflyria,  and  after  a  year  and  half 
arrived  at  Arjereth,  as  is  delivered  in  Efdras-,thefe  I  fay  never  return¬ 
ed,  and  are  by  the  Jewes  as  vainly  expefted  as  their  Mejias.  Of  thofe 
•  of  the  tribe  of  Juda  and  Benjamin,  which  were  led  captive  into  Bab }lon 
by  Nebuchadnezzer,  many  returned  unto  Zorobabel ;  the  reft  remained 
and  from  thence  long  after  upon  invafion  of  the  Saracens,  fled  as  far  as* 
India where  yet  they  are  faid  to  remain, but  with  little  difference  from 
the  Gentiles. 

The  tribes  that  returned  to  Judea,  were  afterward  widely  difperfed 
for  befide  fixteen  thoufand  which  Titus  fent  to  Rome  unto  the  triumph 
of  his  father  Vefpafian,  he  fold  no  lefs  then  an  hundred  thoufand  for 
flavcs.  Not  many  yeares  after  ^Adrian  the  Empcrour,  who  ruined  the 
whole  Countrey,  tranfplanted  many  thoufands  into  Spain,  from  whence 
they  difperfed  into  divers  Countreys,  as  into  France  and  England,  but 
-  were  baniffied  after  from  both.  From  Spain  they  difperfed  into  Africa, 
Italy,  Constantinople,  and  the  Dominions  of  th eTur1{,  where  they  re¬ 
main  as  yet  in  very  great  numbers.  And  if  (  according  to  good  relatU 
ons  )  where  they  may  freely  fpeak  it,  they  forbear  not  to  boaft  that 
there  are  at  prefent  many  thoufand  Jem  in  Spain,  France  and  England, 
and  fomedifpenfed  withall,  even  to  the  degree  of  Priefthood  ;  it  is  a 
matter  very  confiderable,  and  could  they  be  fmelled  out,  would  much 
advantage,  not  onely  the  Church  of  Chrift,  but  alfo  the  coffers  of 
Princes. 

Now  having  thus  lived  in  feveral  Countries, and  alwayes  in  fubjefli. 
on,  they  muft  needs  have  fuffered  many  commixtures  5  and  we  are  lure 
they  are  not  exempted  fromthe  common  contagion  of  Venery  contraft- 
ed  firft  from  Chriftians.  Nor  are  fornications  unfrequent  between  them 
'  both ;  there  commonly  palling  opinions  of  invitement,  that  their  Wo¬ 
men  delire  copulation  with  them,  rather  then  their  own  Nation,  and  af- 
feft  Chriftian  carnality  above  circumcifed  venery.  It  being  therefore 
acknowledged,  that  fome  are  loft,  evident  that  others  are  mixed,  and 
'  not  allured  that  any  are  diftinft,  it  will  be  hard  toeftablilh  this  quali¬ 
ty  upon  the  Jewes,  unlefs  we  alfo  transfer  the  fame  unto  thofe  whole 
generations  are  mixed,  whofe  genealogies  are  Jewifb, and  naturally  de¬ 
rived  from  them. 

Again,  If  we  concede  a  National  unfavourinels  in  any  people,  yet 
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(hall  we  find  the  Jewes  lefs  fubjeft  hereto  then  any, and  that  in  thofe  re¬ 
gards  which  moft  powerfully  concur  to  (uch  effeft  s,that  is,  their  diet  and 
generation.  As  for  their  diet,  whether  in  obedience  unto  the  precepts  of 
reafon,  or  the  injunftions  of  parfimony, therein  they  are  very  temperate ;  Thejwge- 
feldorn  offending  in  ebriety  or  excels  of  drink,  nor  erring  m  gulofity 
or  (uperfluity  of  meats ;  whereby  they  prevent  indigeftion  and  crudities, 
and  confequently  putrefeence  of  humours.  They  have  in  abominati¬ 
on  all  flefh  maimed,  or  the  inwards  any  way  vitiated  5  and  therefore 
eat  no  meat  but  of  their  own  killing.  They  obferve  not  onely  fafts  at  . 

1  certain  times,  but  are  retrained  unto  very  few  difhes  at  all  times ;  fo 
|  few,  that  whereas  Saint  Peters  fheet  will  hardly  cover  our  tables,  their 
j  law  doth  Icarfe  permit  them  to  fet  forth  a  Lordly  feaft ;  no  any  way  to 
j  anfwer  the  luxury  of  our  times,  or  thofe  of  our  forefathers.  For  of 
n  flefh  their  Law  reftrains  them  many  forts,  and  f uch  as  compleat  our 
;  feafts :  That  animal,  Propter  convivia  natunt,  they  touch  not,  nor  any » 

of  its  preparations,  or  parts  fo  much  in  refpeft  at  Roman  tables ;  nor  ad-  # 
t  mit  they  unto  their  board.  Hares,  Conies,  Herons,  Plovers  or  fwans. 

Jj  Of  fifties  they  onely  taft  of  fuch.  as  have  both  fins  and  fcales ;  which  are  Quanti  eftguk 
|  comparatively  but  few  in  number,  fuch  onely,  faith  Ariftotle ,  whole  (lm  fip  *«* 
j,  egg  or  fpawn  is  arenaccousjwhereby  are  excluded  all  cetaceous  and  car.  r"*  pros.J - 
tilagienous  fifties;  many  peainal,whofe  ribs  are  reftilineahmany  coftal,  ctnvivh  mm, 
which  have  their  ribs  embowed ;  all  fpinal,  or  fuch  as  have  no  ribs, 

\  but  onely  a  back  bone, or  fomewhat  analogous  thereto,  as  Eels, Congers, 

Lampries;  all  that  are  teftaceous,  as  Oyfters,  Codes,  Wilks,  Schollops, 
r"  Mufcles ;  and  likewife  all  cruftaceous,  as  Crabs,  Shrimps  and.  Lob* 

*  fters.  So  that  obfervinga  fpare  and  fimple  diet, whereby  they  prevent 
|  the  generation  of  crudities ;  and  falling  often  whereby  they  might  alfo 
I  digeft  them ;  they  mud  be  lefs  inclinable  unto  this  infirmity  then  any 
1  other  Nation, whofe  proceedings  are  not  fo  reafonable  to  avoid  it. 

If  As  for  their  generations  and  conceptions  (  which  are  the  purer  from 
if  good  diet, )  they  become  more  pure  and  pert  eft  by  the  ftrift  obfervati- 
on  of  their  Law  ;  upon  the  injunctions  whereof,  they  (everely  oblerve 
I  the  times  of  Purification, and  avoid  all  copulation, either  in  the  unclean- 
f  nefsof  themfelves ,  or  impurity  of  their  women.  A  Rule,  lfear,  not 
f  fo  well  obferved  by  Chriftians;  whereby  not  onely  conceptions  are  pre- 
,  vented,  but  if  they  proceed,  fo  vitiated  and, defiled, that  durable  inqulr 
;  nations,  remain  upon  the  birth.  Which, when  the  conception  meets  with 
l  thefe  impurities, muft  needs  be  very  potent ;  fince  in  the  pureft  and  moft  The  or;ginaI 
fair  conceptions, learned  men  derive  the  caufe  of  Pox  and  Meazels,  from  or  material 
'  principles  of  that  nature ;  that  is,  the  menftruous  impurities  in  the  mo-  caufesofthe 
;  thers  blood, and  virulent  tin&ures  contracted  by  the  Infant,  in  the  nutri-  and  Mea* 
[,.  ment  of  the  womb.  . 

[  Laftly,  Experience  will  convift  it ;  for  this  offenfive  odor  is  no  way 
difcoverable  in  their  Synagogues  where  many  are,  and  by  reafon  of 
their  number  could  not  be  concealed :  nor  is  the  fame  difcernable  in 

commerce 
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commerce  or  converfation  with  fuch  as  are  cleanly  in  apparel,  and  de¬ 
cent  in  their  Houfes.  Surely  the Viziars  and  Turkjjh  Baftn’sare  not  of 
this  oppinion;whoas  Sr.  Henry  Blunt  informeth,  do  generally  keep  a 
Jew  of  their  private  Counfel.And  were  this  true,  the  Jews  themfelves 
do  not  ftri&ly  make  out  the  intention  of  their  Law,  for  in  vain  do  they 
fcruple  to  approach  the  dead,  wholivingly  are  cadaverous,  or  fear  a- 
ny  outward  pollution,  whofe  temper  pollutes  themfelves.  Andlaftly, 
were  this  true,  our  opinion  is  not  impartial ;  for  unto  converted  Jewes 
who  are  of  the  fame  feed,  no  man  imputeth  this  unfavoury  odor  ;  as 
though  Aromatized  by  their  converfion,  they  loft  their  feent  with  their 
Religion, and  fmelt  no  longer  then  they  favoured  of  the  Jew. 

Now  the  ground  that  begat  or  propagated  this  aflertion,  might  be 
the  diftafteful  averfnefsof  the  Ghriftian  from  th ejew,  upon  the  villa- 
ny  ofthatfaft,  which  made  them  abominable  and  ftink  in  thenoftrils 
Gen.  34-  ofalimen.  Which  real  praftife,  and  metaphorical  expreffion,  did  af- 
*  ter  proceed  into  a  literal  conftruftion;  but  was  a  fraudulent  illationjfor 
fuch  an  evill  favour  their  father  Jacob  acknowledged  inhimfelf,  when 
hefaid,  his  fons  had  made  him  ftink  in  the  land,  that  is,  to  be  abomi¬ 
nable  unto  the  inhabitants  thereof.  Now  how  dangerous  it  is  in  fen- 
cible  things  to  ufe  metaphorical  expreffions  unto  the  people,  and  what 
'  abfurd  conceits  they  will  fwallow  in  their  literals ;  an  impatient  ex  • 
ample  we  have  in  our  own  profeflion;  who  having  called  an  eating 
Ulcer  by  the  name  eft  a  Wolf,  common  apprehenfion  conceives  a  rea» 
lity  therein ;  and  againft  our  felves,  ocular  affirmations  are  pretended 
to  confirm  it. 

The  naftinefs  of  that  Nation,  and  fluttifh  courfe  of  life  hath  much 
promoted  the  opinion,  occafioned  by  their  fervile  condition  at  firft,and 
inferiour  wayes  of  perfimony  ever  fince  5  as  is  delivered  by  Mr.  Sandys , 
They  are  generally  fat,  faith  he,  and  rank  of  the  favours  which  attend 
upon  fluttifh  corpulency.  The  E fithetes  alTigned  them  by  ancient  times, 
havealfo  advanced  the  fame;for  Ammianiu  Marcellinus  deferibeth  them 
in  fuch  language;and  Martial  more  ancient, in  fuch  a  relative  expreflion 
.  fet?  forth  unfavoury  Bajja.-'  afv 

Quod  jejunia  Salbatariorum 
Mallam,  quant  quod  oles ,  olere  Baffa. 

From  whence  notwithftanding  we  cannot  inter  an  inward  i  mperfe&ion  ' 
in  the  temper  of  that  Nation;  it  being  but  an  effeCt  in  the  breath  from 
N outward  obfervation,  in  their  ftrift  and  tedious  falling,  and  was  a  com.- 
lejunia  olere,  mon  effeft  in  the  breaths  of  other  Nations, became  a  Proverb  among  the 

Greeks,  and  the  reafon  thereof  begot  a  Problem  in  Arijiotle, 

Defferilitate  Laftly,  If  all  were  true,  and  were  this  favour  conceded,  yet  are  the 
Crus.  reafons  alleadged  for  it  noway  fatisfaftory.  Hucherius ,  and  after  him 

Med,  Epi/f ,  Alfarius  Cnidus, imputes  this  effeft  unto  their  abftinence  from  fait  or  fal  t 

meats ;  which  howto  make  good  in  the  prefent  diet  of  the  Jews,  we 
know  not ;  nor  (hall  we  conceive  it  was  obferved  of  old,  if  we  confider 
/  •  •  1  ‘  ’ "  '  '  they 
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they  feafoned  every  Sacrifice,  and  all  oblations  whatfcevtr;  whereof 
we  cannot  deny  a  great  part  was  eaten  by  the  Priefts.  And  if  the  offer¬ 
ing  were  of  flefh,  it  was  faked  no  lets  then  thrice,  that  is,  once  in  the 
common  chamber  of  fair,  at  the  footftepof  the  Altar,  and  upon  the  top 
thereof,  as  is  at  large  delivered  by  Maimonides.  Nor  if  they  refrain¬ 
ed  all  fait,  is  the  illation  very  urgent ;  for  many  there  are  not  noted  for 
.  ill  odours,  which  eat  no  fait  at  all ;  as  all  carnivorous  Amimals,  moft 
f  Children,  many  whole  Nation?,  and  probably  cur  fathers  after  the 
Creation  5  there  being  indeed  in  every  thing  we  eat,  a  natural  and  con¬ 
cealed  fait,  which  is  feparated  by  digeftions,  as  doth  appear  in  our 

I  tears,  fweat  and  urines;  although  we  refrain  all  fait  or  what  doth  feem 
to  contain  it. 

,  Another  caufe  is  urged  by  Campegtus,  and  much  received  by  Ghrifti* 

\  ans  j  that  this  ill  favour  is  a  curie  derived  upon  them  by  Ghrift,  and 

I  “55* 1 * .  as  a  ^a^  or  brand  of  a  generation  that  crucified  their  Salvator.  Bat 
this  is  a  conceit  without  all  warrant ;  and  an  eafy  way  to  take  off  di- 
J  ipute  in  what  point  of  obfeurity  foever.  A  method  of  many  Writers, 

,  which  much  depreciates  the  efteem  and  value  of  miracles ;  that  is,  chere- 
with  to  falve  not  onely  real  verities,  but  alfo  non-exiftencies.  Thus  have 
elder  times  not  onely  aferibed  the  immunity  of  Ireland  from  any  vene- 

.1  mous  bead,  unto  the  ftaff  or  rod  of  Patrick  ;  but  the  long  tayles  of  Ktnt 
,!  unto  ihe  maledi&ion  of  Aufim.  ,  %  3 

1  Thus  therefore,  although  we  concede  that  many  opinions  are  true 
b  which  hold  fome  conformity  unto  this,  yet  in  a  (Tenting  hereto,  many 
difficulties  muft  arife  :  it  being  a  dangerous  point  to  annex  a  conftant 
s  property  unto  anyNat  ion, and  much  more  this  unto  the  Jew  fmcc'm  not 

1  M-l-  °y  °^erV3t!onp  lince  the  grounds  are  feeble  that  fhould  efta- 
it  biilh  it,  and  laftly,  fince  if  all  were  true ,  yet  are  the  reafons  allcadged 
i|  for  it,  of  no  fufficiency  to  maintain  it.  b 


t  Chap.  Xf.  , 

'  '  0  *:\  :  ,  >r 

I  O  f  Pigmies, 

"D  Y  Pigmies  we  underftand  a  dwarfiffi  race  of  people,  or  Ioweft  di- 

XJ  minution  of  mankind, comprehended  in  one  cubit,  orasfomewill 

'  have  itfin  two  foot  or  three  fpans;  not  taking  them  fingle,but  nationally 
(  cofn  ,  uerin§  tflenhand  as  they  make  up  an  aggregated  habitation.  Where. 
I  °*  although  affirmations  be  many, and  teftimonies  more  freq aent  then  in 
|  any  other  point  which  wife  men  have  caft  into  the  lift  of  fables  j  yet  that 

I  there  is,  or  ever  was  fuch  a  race  or  nation, upon  exaft  and  confirmed  te- 
lttmonies,  our  itri&eft  enquiry  receives  no  fatisfaftion. 

I  I  fay, exact  teftimonies,  firft,  In  regard  of  the  Authors,  from  whom  we 
I  derive  the  account  ;  for  though  we  meet  herewith  in  Herodotus , 

I  .  Ll  Philo . 
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f  Hlopdtus ,  Mil Pliny,  Sotinus ,  and  many  more ;  yet  were  they  derU 
vative  Relators,  and  the  primative  Author  was  Homer ;  who  ufing  often 
fimilies,  as  well  to  delight  the  ear,  as  to  illudrate  his  matter,  in  the 
third  of  his  Iliads,  compareth  the  ‘Trojans  unto  Cranes,  when  they  de- 
feend  againft  the  Pigmies  5  which  was  more  largely  fet  out  by  Oppian , 
Juvenal)  Mantuan,  and  many  Poets  fince,  and  being  cnely  a  pleafant 
figment  in  the  fountain,  became  a  folemn  flory  in  the  dream,  and  cur¬ 
rent  dill  among  us. 

Again,  Many  Profefled  enquirers  have  rejected  it  ;  Strabo  an  exafr  and 
judicious  Geographer, hath  largely  condemned  it  as  a  fabulous  dory  in 
lib.  1 .  Julius  Scaliger  a  diligent  enquirer,  accounts  thereof,  but  as  a 
Poetical  iiftion  5  Vlyjfes  Aldrovandus  a  mod  exaft  Zoographer  in  an  ex- 
prefs  difeourfe  hereon,  concludes  the  dory,  fabulous,  and  a  Poetical 
account  of  Homer,  and  the  fame  was  formerly  conceived  by  Luftathius, 
his  excellent  Commentator.  Albertus  Magnus  a  man  oft-times  too 
credulous, herein  was  more  then  dubious;  for  heaffirmeth,  if  any  fuch 
dwarfs  were  ever  extant, they  were  furely  fome  kind  of  Apes :  which  is 
a  conceit  allowed  by  Cardan ,  and  not  edeenied  improbable  by  many  o- 
thers. 


Hid.  animal, 
lib.  8, , 


E%ekt  *7*  i  2. 
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There  are  I  confefs  two  tedimonies,  which  from  their  authority  ad- 
mitof  confideration.  The  fird  of  Ariftotle ,  whole  words  are  thefe, 

A  0  Tfa&}  See.  That  is.  Hie  locus  eft  quern  incolunt  Pygmai,  non  enim  id  ta¬ 
bula  eft,  fed  pufillum  genus,  ut  aiunt.  Wherein  indeed  Arijlotle  plaics  the 
Arijiotlejthzt  is,the  wary  and  evading  affertor ;  For  though  with  non  eft 
fab  id  a,  he  feem  at  fird  to  confirm  it,  yet  at  the  lad  he  claps  in,  Sciunt 
aiunt ,  and  fhakes  the  belief  he  put  before  upon  it.  And  therefore  I  ob- 
ferve  Scaliger  hath  not  mandated  the  fird  ;  perhaps  fuppofing  it  furrepti- 
tious  or  unworthy  To  great  an  affertor.  And  truly  for  thofe  books  of  a- 
mauls,  or  work  of  eight  hundred  talents,  as  Atheneus  terms  it,  although 
ever  to  be  admired,  and  contain  mod  excellenttruths;  yet  are  many 
things  therein  delivered  upon  relation,  and  fome  repugnant  unto  the 
hidory  of  our  fenfes  ;  as  we  are  able  to  make  out  in  fome,  and  Scaliger 
hath  obfeived  in  many  more, as  he  hath  freely  declared  in  his  Comment 
upon  that  piece. 

The  fecondtedimony  is  deduced  from  holy  Scripture ;  thus  rendred 
in  the  vulgar  tranflation,  Sed  &  Pygwai ,  qui  erant  inturribus  tuis,pha> 
ret ras  fuas  fufpenderunt  in  muris  tuis  per  gyrum :  from  whence  notwith* 
Handing  we  cannot  infer  this  affertion,  for  fird  the  Tranflators  accord 
nor,  and  the  Hebrew  word  Gammadium  is  very  varioufly  rendred, 
Though  Aquilla,  Vatablus  and  Lyra  will  have  it  Pygmai,  yet  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  it  is  no  more  then  Watchmen ;  and  fo  in  the  Arabicl^&nd  high 
'Dutch.  In  the  Chalde  Cappadotians ,  in  Symmachus  Medes ,  and  in  the 
French ,  thofe  of  Gamad,  But  in  the  Caldet  Cappadocians ;  in  Symmacus, 
Medes.  Vheodothn  of  old,  and  ‘Tremelius  of  late,  have  retained  the 
Textuary  word  s  and  fo  have  the  Italia p,  Low  Dutch  and  Lnglijh 

'  Tranfla-* 
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Translators,  that  is,  the  men  of  Arvad  were  upon  thy  walls  found  a- 
bout,  and  th eGamtnadints  were  in  thy  towers. 

Nor  do  men  onely  difientin  the  Translation  of  the  word*  hut  in  the 
Expofltion  of  the  fenfe  and  meaning  thereof  9  for  fome  by  Gantmadims 
underftand  a  people  of  Syria ,  fo  called  from  the  City  Gamala ;  fome 
hereby  underhand  the  Cappadocians,  many  the  Medes’-  and  hereof  F<>,  See  Mr.  fuller,' 

ter  ins  hath  a  fingular  Exposition,  conceiving  the  Watchmen  of  %yre  ^mion'ofA- 
might  well  be  called  Pigmies,  the  Towers  of  that  City  being  fo  high •>  iefune. 
that  unto  men  below, they  appeared  in  a  cubital  ftature'.  Others  expoun- 
*  dedit  quite  contrary  to  comon  acception,thatisnot  men  of  the  lead, hut 
of  thelargeft  fizej  fo  doth  Cornelius  conftrue  Pygntai  or  viri  cubit  ale  r,tbat 
!  is;  not  men  of  a  cubit  high,  but  ofthe  largeft  ftature,  w’nofe  height  like 

i  that  of  Giants, is  rather  to  be  taken  by  the  cubit  then  the  foot 9  in  which 
I  phrafe  we  read  the  meafure  of  Goliah  whofe height  is  faid  to  be  fix  cu- 
bits  and"  a  fpan.  Of  affinity  hereto  is  alfo  the  Expofltion  of  Jerome  not 

I  taking  Pigmies  for  dwarfs,  but  flout  and  valiant  champions 9  not  tak- 
f  ing  the  fenfe  of  &,}■[*»%  which  Signifies  the  cubit  meafure,but  that  which 
|i  exprefleth  Pugils ;  that  is,  men  fit  for  combate  and  the  exercife  of 
the  fift.  Thus  can  there  be  no  fatisfying  illation  from  this  Text,  the 
l:  diversity  or  father  contrariety  of  Expositions  and  interpretations,  di- 
j  drafting  more  then  confirming  the  truth  of  the  ftoryv 
:  Again,  I  fay,  exact  teftimonies;  in  reference  unto  circumftantialre- 

.  lations  fodiverfly  or  contrarily  delivered.  Thus  the  relation  of  Ari* 

|  ft placeth : them  above  AEgypt  towards  the  head  of  Nyle  in  Africa  9 
[  Philoftratus  affirms  they  are  about  Ganges  in  Afias  and  Pliny  in  a  third 
'  place,  that  is,  Gerania  in  Scythia :  fome  write  they  fight  with  Cranes, 
but  Menecks  mAtheneus  affirms  they  fight  with  Partridges, dime  fay  they 

*  ride  on  partridges,  and  fome  on  the  backs  of  Rams. 

J  Laftly,  I  fay,  confirmed  teftimonies;  ior  though  P aulus  Jovius  ddl- 
1  vers  there  are  Pigmies  beyond  Japan ;  Pigafeta ,  about  the  Moluccas ; 

1  and  Olaus  Magnus  placeth  them  in  Greenland j  yet  wanting  frequent 
J  confirmation  in  a  matter  fo  confirmable,  their  affirmation  carrieth  but  *  ^  f 

i  flow  perfwafion  9  *  and  wife  men  may  think  there  is  as  much  reality  of  Pigmies 
t  In  the  |j  Pigmies  of  Paracelfus ;  that  is,  his  non- Adamical  men,  or  mid-  rejeded. 

die  natures  betwixt  men  and  fpirits.  ||  By  pigmies 

ij  There  being  thus  no  fufficient  confirmation  oftheir  verity,fome  doubt  intending  Fai- 
may  arife  concerning  their  poffibility,  wherein,  fince  it  is  not  defined  l-s-a"d. ot,ler 
in  what  dimensions  the  foul  may  exercifeher  faculties, we  fliall  not  con-  [he  eanh°asby 
elude  impcffibility;  or  that  there  might  not  be  a  race  of  Pigmies,  as  there  Nymphs  and’ 
is  Sometimes  of  Giants.  So  may  we  take  in  the  opinion  of  Auftin ,  and  Salamanders, 
his  Comment  Ludovicus  9  but  to  believe  they  Should  be  in  the  ftature  of  ^'VCs 
a  foot  or  fpm  requires  the  preafpeftion  of  fuch  a  one  as  Phil  etas  the  Po*  ij?  pfgmlk  ’ 
r  et  in  Athenaus  9  who  was  fain  to  faften  lead  unto  his  feet  left  the  winde  NywybiSy  fcc. 
t  ihoidd  blow  him  away.  Or  that  other  in  the  fame  Authour,  who  was 
fo  little  ut  ad  oholum  accederet-,%  ftcry  fo  ftrange,that  we  might  herein  ex- 
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cufe  the  Printer,  did  not  the  account  of  JElian  accord  unto  ,it ,  as 
Caufabonehsith  obferved  in  his  learned  Animadverfions. 

Laftly,ifany  fuch  Nation  there  were,  yetis  it  ridiculous  what  men 
have  delivered  of  them ;  that  they  light  with  Cranes  upon  the  backs  of 
Rams  or  Partridges ;  or  what  is  delivered  by  Ctefias ,  that  they  are  Ne¬ 
groes  in  the  middeft  of  India ;  whereof  the  Kina  of  that  Countrey,  enter- 
taineth  three  thouland  Archers  for  his  guard.  Which  is  a  relation  below 
the  tale  of  Ob eron ;  n  or  cculd  they  better  defend  him,  then  the  Emblem 
,  faith,  they  offended  Hercules  whilft  he  flept,  that  is,  to  wound  him  no 
deeper,  then  to  awake  him. 


5  C  h  a  p.  X 1 1. 

Of  the  great  ClimaUerical year ,  that  is ,  Sixty  three. 

I 

Ertainly  the  eyes  of  theunderftanding,  and  thofe  of  the  fence  are 
.  V-VdifFerently  deceived  in  their  greateft  objefts  ;  the  ftnfe  apprehend¬ 
ing  them  in  lefler  magnitudes  then  their  demenfions  require ;  fo  itbe- 
holdeth  the  Sun,  the  Stars,  and  the  Earth  it  felf.  But  the  underftanding 
quite  otherwife  .*  for  that  afcribeth  unto  many  things  far  larger  horizons 
then  their  due  circumfcriptions  require  :  andreceiyeth  them  with  ampli¬ 
fications  which  their  reality  will  not  admit.  Thus  hath  it  fared  with 
many  Heroes  &  moft  worthy  perfons,  who  being  fufficicntly  commenda¬ 
ble  from  true  and  unquestionable  merits, have  received  advancement  from 
ialfhood  andthe  fruitful  ftock  of  fables.  Thushath  it  happened  unto  the 
Stars,  and  Luminaries  of  heaven:  who  being  fufficicntly  admirable  in 
themfelves,have  been  fet  out  by  effefts,  no  way  dependant  on  their  effici- 
ences,  &  advanced  by  amplifications  to  the  queftioning  of  their  true  en. 
dowments.  Thus  is  it  not  improbable  it  hath  alfo  fared  with  number 
which  though  wonderful  in  it  felf,  and  fufficicntly  magnifiabJe  from  its 
demonftrable  affeftions,hath  yet  received  adje&ions  from  the  multiplying 
conceits  of  men,  and  ftands  laden  with  additions,  which  its  equity  will 

And  foparhaps  hath  it  happened  unto  the  number,?  and  9, which  mul¬ 
tiplied  into  themfelves  do  make  up  Sixty  three, commonly  efleemed  the 
great  Climafterical  of  our  lives.  For  the  dayesof  men  are  ufually  caff  up 
ty  Septenaries, and  every  feventh  year  conceived  to  carry  fome  altering 
character  with  it, either  in  the  temper  of  body,mind,or  both.  But  amon” 
all  odur,  three  are  moft  remarkable,  that  is,  7  times  y  or  fourty  nine, 
9  times  9  or  eighty  one,  and  7  times  9  or  the  year  of  Sixty  three;  which 
is  conceived  to  carry  with  it  the  moft  confiderable  fatality  ;  and  con- 
The  great  filling  of  both  the  other  numbers  was  apprehended  to  comprife  the  vcr- 

tueof  either:is  therefore  expefted  and  entertained  with  fear,&  efteemed 
RS  irdcaCn’.  a  favour  of  fate  to  pals  it  over.  Which  notwithftanding  many  fufpeft  to 
Serous  year,  be  but  a  Panick  terrour,  and  men  to  fear  they  juftly  know  not  what :  and 

to 
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to  fpeak  indifferently,  I  find  no  fatisfa&ion  :  nor  any  fufficiency  in  the 
received  grounds  to  effablifh  a  rational  fear. 

Now  herein  to  omit  Aftrological  confederations  (  which  are  but  rare¬ 
ly  introduced)the  popular  foundation  whereby  it  hath  continued, is  firft, 
the  extraordinary  power  and  fecret  vertue  conceived  to  attend  thefe 
numbers :  whereof  we  muft  confefs  there  have  nor  wanted  not  onely  e. 
fpecial  commendations,  but  very  lingular  conceptions.  Among  Philo- 
fophers,  Pythagoras  feems  to  have  played  the  leading  part ;  which  was 
long  after  continued  by  his  difciples,  and  the  Italic^  School.  The  Philo- 
fophy  of  Plato ,  and  moft  of  the  Platonics  abounds  in  numeral  confidera- 
■.  tionstabove  all  Jhilo  the  learned  Jew,  hath  aded  this  part  even  to  fu per¬ 
il  icion  :  bellowing  divers  pages  in  lumming  up  every  thing, which  might 
advantage  this  number.  Which  notwithftanding,  when  aferious  Reader 
(hall  perpend, he  will  hardly  find  any  thingthat  may  convince  his  judge¬ 
ment,  or  any  further  perfwade,  then  the  lenity  of  his  belief,  crprejudge- 
it|  ment  of  reafon  inclineth. 

I  For  firft,  Not  only  the  number  of  7  and  9  from  conflderations  abftrufe, 

I  have  been  extolled  by  moft,  but  all  or  moft  of  the  other  digits  have  been 
ifj  as  myftically  applauded.  For  the  number  of  One  and  Three  have  not 
|  been  onely  admired  by  the  Heathens,  but  from  adorable  grounds,  the 
y  unity  of  God,  and  myfterieof  the  Trinity  admired  by  many  Chrlftian?. 
jj  The  number  of  four  ftands  much  admired, not  onely  in  the  quaternity  of 
■  the  Elements,which  are  the  principles  of  bodies, but  in  the  letters  of  the 
'!  Name  of  God,  which  in  the  Greeks  Arabian ,  Perfian, Hebrew  and  JEgyt~ 

?  Xian ,  conftfteth  of  that  number;  and  was  fo  venerable  among  the  Pjtha- 
\  gorians ,  that  they  fwore,  by  the  number  four.  That  of  fix  hath  found  nua 
4;  my  leaves  in  its  favour ;  not  onely  for  the  dayes  of  the  Creation,  but  its 

II  natural  confideration,  as  being  a  perfett  number,  and  the  firft  that  is 
5  compleated  by  its  parts;that  is,  the  fixt,  the  half,  and  the  third,  1  2.  3. 
i  Which  drawn  into  a  fum,  make  fix.  The  number  of  ten  hath 
k  been  as  highly  extolled,  as  containing  even,  odd,  long,  plain, quadrate 
i  and  cubical  numbers ;  and  Arifiotle obferved  with  admiration,  that  Bar- 
jt  barians  as  well  as  Greekyi  did  ule  a  numeration  unto  Ten ;  which  being 

fo  general,  was  not  to  be  judged  cafuai,but  to  have  a  foundation  in  na¬ 
il’  ture.Sothatnotonely7  and  9,  but  all  the  reft  have  had  their  Elogies, as 
f  may  be  obferved  at  large  in  Khodiginus ,  and  in  feveral  Writers:  fines 
I  every  one  extolling  number,  according  to  his  fubjeft,  and  as  it  advanta* 

||  gedthe  prefent  difeourfein  hand.  * 

,  _  Again,  They  have  been  commended  not  onely  from  pretended  grounds 

.  in  nature,  but  from  artificial,  cafual  or  fabulous  foundations :  fo  have 

Lome  endeavoured  to  advance  their  admiration^from  the  9  Mufes,  from 
.  they  Wondersofthe  World,from the  7  Gatcsof  “Thebes :  inthat  7  Cities 
l  contended  for  Homer ,  in  that  there  are  7  Stars  in  Ur  fa  minor,  and7  in 
[  Charles  wayn, for  Plauftrum  of  Vrfa  major.  Wherein  indeed  although 
:  the  ground  be  natural,  yet  either  from  conftellations  or  their  re* 
f  L  I  3  markable 
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markable  parts,  there  is  the  like  occafion  to  commend  any  ot  her  number; 
the  number  5  from  the  ftars  in  Sagitta ,  3,  from  the  girdle  of  Orion ,  and 
4  from  E cjuicnlm,  CruJerOy  or  the  feet  of  the  Centaur  :  yet  are  fuch 
as  thefe  clapt  in  by  very  good  Authors,  and  fome  not  omitted 
by  Philo • 

Nor  are  theyonely  extolled  from  Arbitrary  and  Poetical  grounds, but 
from  foundations  and  principles,  falfe,  or  dubious.  That  Women  are 
menftruant,  and  Men  pubefeent  at  the  year  of  twice  feven,  is  accounted 
a  punctual  truth :  which  period  neyerthelefs  we  dare  not  precifely  de¬ 
termine,  as  having  obferved  a  variation  and  latitude  in  moll  ;  agree¬ 
ably  unto  the  heat  of  clime  or  temper  ;  men  ariling  varicuOy  unto  vi¬ 
rility,  according  to  the  a&ivity  of  caufes  that  promote  it.  Sanguis  men - 
ftruofuf  adideMj  Ut  plurmmtyfepumumduraty  huh  Philo.  Which  notwith¬ 
standing  is  repugnant  unto  experience,  and  the  doftrineof  Hippocrates , 
who  in  his  book,  de  diatay  plainly  affirmeth,itis  thus  but  with  fewwo- 
men,  and  onely  fuch  as  abound  with  pituitious  and  watery  humours. 

Itis  further  conceived  to  receive  addition,  in  that  there  are  7  heads 
of  Nyle, but  we  have  made  manifeft  elfewhere,  that  by  the  difeription  of 
Geographers,  they  have  been  fometirne  more, and  are  at  prefent  fewer. 

In  thatthere  were  7  Wife  men  of  Greece ;  ■  which  though  generally  re* 
ceived,  yet  having  enquired  into  the  verity  thereof  we  cannot  fo  readi¬ 
ly  determine  it ;  for  in  the  life  of  Thales ,  who  was  accounted  in  that 
number,  Viogmes  Laertius  plainly  faith,  Magna  de  eorum  numero  difeordia 
eft  1  fome  holdingbutfour,  fome  ten,  others  twelve,  and  none  agree* 
ingin  their  names,  though  according  to  their  number. 

Nunc  jus  Syde-  jn  that  there  are  juft  7  Planets  or  errant  Stars  in  the  lower  orbs  of  hea- 
rcilS"  ven  ;  but  it  is  now  demonftrable  unto  fenfe,  thatthere  are  many  more ; 

as  Galileo  hath  declared,  that  is,  two  more  in  the  orb  of  Saturn,  and  no 
lefs  then  four  more  in  the  {phere  of  Jupiter.  And  the  like  may  be  Paid 
of  thePleiades  or  7  Stars, which  are  alfo  introduced  to  magnifie  this  num- 
ber;for  whereas  fcarce  diicerning  fix, we  account  them  7, by  this  rleation, 
there  are  no  lefs  then  fourty,  -  _  (  $  ^  | 

That  the  heavens  are  -encompafled  with  7  circles,  is  alfo  the  al¬ 
legation  of  Philo ;  which  are  in  his  account,  the  Artick,  Antartick,  the 
Sifnimer  and  Winter  Tropicks,  the  Equator,  Zodiack,  and  the  Milky 
circle ;  whereas  by  Aftronomers  they  are  received  in  greater  number.For 
though  we  leave  out  the  Lafteous  circle  (which  AratusyGeminusy  and  Pro • 
clusy  out  of  him  hath  numbred  among  the  reft )  yet  are  there  more  by  four 
then  Philo  mentions ;  that  is,  the  Horizon,  Meridian  and  both  the  Co¬ 
lures;  circles  very  considerable,  and  generally  delivered,  not  onely 
by  Ptolomie,  and  the  Aftronomers  fince  his  time,  but  fuch  as  flouriffi* 
ed  Ion?,  before,  as  Hipparchus  and  Eudoxus.  So  that  for  ought  I 
know,  if  it  make  for  our  purpofe,  or  advance  the  theme  in  hand,  with 
equal  liberty,  we  may  affirm  there  were  7  Sybils,  or  but  7  figus  in  the 
Zodiack  circle  of  heaven.  -  •  ' 

That 
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That  verfein  Virgil  mandated  out  of  Homer ■  0  terque ,  quaterq,  beati ; 
that  is  as  men  will  have  it,  7  times  happy,  hath  much  advanced  this 
number  in  critical  apprehenfions;  yet  is  not  this  conilruftion  fo  indu¬ 
bitable  to  be  received,  as  not  at  all  to  be  queft  ioneel  :  for  though  Rhodi - 
gims,Bercaldus  and  others  from  the  authority  of  Macrobius  fo  inter* 
pret  it,  yet  Servius  his  ancient  commentator  conceives  no  more  thereby 
then  a  finite  number  for  indefinite  ,  and  that  no  more  is  implied  then 
often  happy.  Strabo  the  ancienteft  of  them  all,  conceives  no  more  by 
this  in  Homer ,  then  a  full  and  excefiive  expreffion  5  whereas  in  com- 
t  mori  phrafe  and  received  language,  he  fhould  have  termed  them 
\  thrice  happy;  herein  exceeding  that  number,he  called  them  four  times 
jj  happy,  that  is,  more  then  thrice.  And  this  he  illudrates  by  the  like 
,(  eepreflion  of  Homer ,  in  the  fpeech  of  Circe ;  who  to  exprefs  the  dread 
5  and  terrour  of  the  Ocean,  flicks  not  unto  the  common  form  of  fpeech 
in  the  drift  account  of  its  reciprocations,  but  largely  (peaking,  faith, 
i  it  ebbs  and  flows  no  lefs  then  thrice  a  day,  terque  die  revomit  fiucius^ 

,  iteruntque  roforbet.  And  fo  when  tis  faid  by  Horace ,  fdices  ter  & 

■  amplius ,  the  expelieion  is  fufficient ,  if  we  conceive  no  more  then 
the  letter  fairly  beareth,  that  is,  four  times ,  or  indefinitely  more 
11  then  thrice. 
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But  the  main  confiderations’which  mod  fet  off  this  number,  are  ob¬ 
servations  drawn  from  the  motions  of  the  Moon,  luppofed  to  be  tr.ea* 
fured  by  fevens ;  and  the  critical  or  decretory  daies  dependant  on  that 
number.  As  for  the  motion  of  the  Moon,  though  we  grant  it  to  be  mea* 
fured  by  fevens,  yet  will  not  this  advance  the  fame  before  its  fellow 
numbers; -for  hereby  the  motion  of  other  Stars  are  not  meafured,  the 
fixed  Stars  by  many" thoufand  years,  the  Sun  by  365  dales,  thefuperi- 
cur  Planets  by  more,  the  inferiour  by  fomewhat  lefs.  Andifwe  confi- 
der  the  revolution  of  the  fird  Movable,  and  the  daily  motion  from  Ead 
to  Wed-common  unto  all  the  Orbs;  we  (hall  find  it  meafured  by  another 
number,  for  being  performed  in  four  and  twenty  hours,  it  is  made  up 
of  4  times  6  :  and  this  is  the  meafure  and  dandard  of  other  parts  of 
time,  of  moneths,  of  years,  Olympiades,  Luflres,  Indiftions,  of-Cycles 

Jubilies,  ep^c.  WhataS'l 

Again,  Moneths  are  not  onely  Lunary,and  meafured  by  the  Mootqbut  moneth  js>  y 

alfo  Solary, and  determined  by  the  motion  of  the  Sun;  that  is,  the  (pace 
wherein  the  Sun  doth  pafs  30  degrees  of  the  Ecliptick.  By  this  moneth  Dectfomejhi 
Hippocrates  computed  the  time  of  the  Infants  gedation  in  the  womb: ?<*»«. 
for  9  times  5,0,  that  is,  270  daies,  or  compleat  9  moneth?.,  make  up  four¬ 
ty  week s,the  common  compute  of  women.  And  this  is  to  be  underdood, 
when  he  faith,  2  daies  makes  the  fifteenth,  and  3  the  tenth  part  of  a 
moneth.  This  was  the  moneth  of  the  ancient  Hebrews  before  their  de¬ 
parture  out  of Mgypt :•  and  hereby  the  compute  will  fall  out  right, and  the 
•account  concur,  when  in  one  place  it  is  laid, the  waters  of  the  hood  pre* 

'vailed  an  hundred  and  fifty  clayey  .and  in  another  it  is  delivered  that 
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they  prevailed  from  the  feventecnth  day  of  the  fecond  moneth,  unto 
the  feventeenth  day  of  the  feventh.  As  for  hebdomadal  periods  or 
weeks,  although  in  regard  of  their  Sabbaths,  they  were  obferved  by 
the  Hebrews,  yet  it  is  not  apparent,  the  ancient  Greekj  or  Romanes  u* 
fed  any :  but  had  another  divifion  of  their  moneths  into  Ides,  Nones 
and  Calends. 

Moreover, Moneths  howfoever  taken, are  not  exaftly  divifible  into  fe- 
ptenaries  or  weeks, which  fully  contain  (even  days:  whereof  four  times 
do  make  compleady  twenty  eight.  For,  befidethe  dual  or  Calendary 
monethjthere  are  but  four  confiderable'.  the  moneth  of  Peragration,  of 
Apparition, of  Confeciuion,8t  the  medical  or  Decretorial  monethjwher- 
of  fome  come  fhort,  others  exceed  this  account;  A  moneth  of  Peragra- 
tion,is  the  time  of  the  Moons  revolution  from  any  part  of  the  Zodiack, 
unto  the  fame  again  :  and  this  containeth  but  17  dayes,  and  about  8. 
hours ;  which  cometh  fhort  to  compleat  the  feptenary  account.  The 
moneth  of  Confecution,  or  as  fome  will  term  ir,  of  progrefllon,  is  the 
fpace  between  one  conjunftion  of  the  Moon  with  the  Sun,  unto  ano* 
ther  :  and  this  containeth  29  dayes  and  an  half:  tor  the  Moon  return 
ning  unto  the  fame  point  wherein  it  was  kindled  by  the  Sun,  and 
not  finding  it  there  again  (Tor  in  the  meantime,  by  its  proper  motion 
it  hath  pafled  through  2  fignes)  it  followeth  after,  and  attains  the 
Sun  in  the  fpace  of  2  daies,  and  4  hours  more,  which  added  unto  the 
account  of  Peragration,  makes  29  daies  and  an  half :  fo  that  this 
moneth  exceedeth  the  latitude  of  Septenaries,  and  the  fourth 
part  comprehendeth  more  then  7  dales.  A  moneth  of  Apparition,  is 
the  fpace  wherein  the  Moon  appeareth  (  deducing  three  daies  wherein 
it  commonly  difappeareth  ;  and  being  in  combuftian  with  the  Sun,  is 
prefumed  of  lefs  activity,  )  and  this  containeth  but  26  dayes  and  12 
hours.  The  medical  moneth  not  much  exceedeth  this,  confiding  of  26 
dayes  and  22  houres,  and  is  made  up  out  of  all  the  other  moneths.  For  . 
if  out  of  29  and  an  half,  the  moneth  of  Confecution,  we  deduft  3  daies 
of  difappearance,  there  will  remain  the  moneth  of  Apparition  26  daies 
and  12  hours :  whereto  if  we  add  27  dayes  and  8  hours, the  moneth  of 
Peragration, there  v/ill  sriTe  $3  dayes  and  10  hours,  which  divided  by 
2,  makes  26  dayes  and  22  hours,  called  by  Phyficians  the  medical 
moneth  :  introduced  by  Galen  againft  Archigenes ,  for  the  better  com* 
pute  of  Decretory  or  Critical  dayes. 
what  a'cri  d*  As  for  the  Critical  dayes  ( luch  I  mean  wherein  upon  a  defertation 
cal  day  is.  between  the  difeafe  and  nature,  there  enfueth  a  fenfible  alteration, 

either  to  life  or  death}  the  reafbns  thereof  are  rather  deduced  from 
Aftro  logy,  then  Arithmetick :  for  accounting  from  the  beginning  of  the 
difeafejand  reckoning  on  unto  the  feventh  day, the  Moon  wil  be  in  a  Te* 
tragonal  or  Quadrate  afpeft, that  is,  4figns  removed  from  that  wherein 
the  difeafe  begamin  the  fourteenth  day  it  will  be  in  an  oppofite  afpett: 
andatthe  end  of the  third  feptenary, Tetragonal  again:as  wil  moligra- 
-  :  .  phical’y 
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phically  appear  in  the  figures  oc  Alhologers  ;  efpecially  Lucas  Ganrkus, 

J)e  diebut  decretonis.  c  -  •  . 

Again,  (*BeSde  that  computing  by  the  Medical  moneth,  the  fir II  heb¬ 
domads  or  feptenary  cqnfifts  of  6  dayes,  feventeen  hours  and  an  haF, 
the  fecond  happeneth  in  13  daks  and  eleven  hours,  and  the  third  but  in 
the  twentieth  natural  day  )  what  Galen  firft,  and  AbauEzra  linceob* 
ferved  in  histraft  of  critical  dayes,  in  regard  of  Eccentricity  and  the 
Epicicls  or  leffer  orb  wherein  it  tnoveth,  the  motion  of  the  Moon  is  va- 
rious  and  unequal ;  whereby  the  Critical  account  muft  alfo  vary.  For 
though  its  middle  motion  be  equal,  and  of  13  degrees,  yet  in  the  other 
it  moveth  fometimes  fifteen,  fometime  lefs  then  twelve.  For  moving 
in  the  upper  part  of  its  orb,  it  performeth  its  motion  more  (lowly  then 
in  the  lower ;  infomuch  that  being  at  the  height,  it  ariveth  at  the  Te¬ 
tragonal  and  oppofite  figns  (boner,  and  the  Critical  day  will  be  in  6 
and  13  •,  and  being  at  the  lowed,  the  Critical  account  will  be  out  of  the 
latitude  017,  nor  happen  before  the  S  or  ninth  day.  Which  are  confe¬ 
derations  not  to  be  neglected  in  the  compute  of  decretory  dayes,  and 
manifeftly  declare  that  other  numbers  muft  have  a  refpeft  herein  as  well 
as  7  and  fourteen*  * 

Laftly,  Some  things  to  this  intent  are  deduced  from  holy  Scripture  ; 
thus  is  the  year  of  Jubile  introduced  to  magnifie  this  number,  as  being 
a .year  made  out  of  7  times  7;  wherein  notwithftanding  there  may  be  a 
mifapprehenfion;  for  this  arifeth  not  from  7  times  7, that  is,  4 9 ;  but  was 
obferved  the  fiftieth  year,  as  is  exprefled,  and  you  /hall  hallow 
the  fiftieth  year  ,  a  Jubile  (hall  that  fiftieth  year  be  unto  you.  An- 
fwerable  whereto  is  theExpofition  of  th e  Jews  tbemfelves,  as  is  de-  Levit 
livered  by  Ben-Maimon >  that  is,  the  year  of  Jubile,  cometh  not  into  the 
account  of  the  years  of  7,but  the  fourty  ninth  is  thereleafe,and  the  fifti¬ 
eth,  the  year  of  Jubile.  Thus  is  it  alfo  efteemed  no  fmall  advancement 
unto  this  number,  that  the  Genealogy  of  our  Saviour  is  Hummed  up  by  Mat. 

1 4,  that  is,  thisnumber  doubled ;  according  as  is  exprefled.  So  all  the 
generations  from  Abraham  to  David  are  fourteen  generations,  and  from 
David  unto  the  carrying  away  into  Babylon ,  are  fourteen  generations  5 
and  from  the  carrying  away  into  Babylon  unto  Chrift  are  fourteen  ge¬ 
nerations.  Which  neverthelefs  muft  not  be  ftri&ly  underftood  as  nu¬ 
meral  relations  require  •  for  from  David  unto  Jeconiah  are  accounted  by 
Matthew  but  14  generations;  whereas  according  to  the  exaft  account  in 
the  hiftory  of  Kings,  there  were  at  leaft  17;  and  3  in  this  account,  that 
is,  Ahazrn-,  Jo  as  and  Amazias  are  left  out.  For  fo  it  is  delivered  by 
the  Evengelift  :  and  Joram  begat  Ozias  :  whereas  in  the  Regal 
Genealogy  there  are  three  fuccefiions  between  :  for  Ozias  or  Vzziah 
was  the  ton  of  Amazias ,  Amazias  of  Joas ,  Joas  of  Azariab  and  Azariah 
of  Joram:  fo  that  in  ftrift  account,  Joram  was  the  Abavus  or  grand¬ 
father  twice  removed  and  not  the  father  of  Ozias.  And  thefe  fecond 
omitted  defeents  made  a  very  considerable  meafure  of  time  in  the  Roy- 
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al  chronology  of  Judah  :  for  though  Azariah  reigned  but  one  year 
yet  Joas  reigned  fourty,  and  & Amazias  no  leffe  then  nine  and  twenty! 
However  therefore  thefe  were  delivered  by  the  Evangelift,  and  carry 
(no  doubt )  an  incontrculable  conformity  unto  the  intention  of  his  de¬ 
livery  :  yet  are  they  not  appliablc  unto  precife  numerality, nor  ftriefly  to 
be  drawn  unto  the  rigid  tcft  of  numbers.  -  '  j 

Laftly,  Though  many  things  have  been  delivered  by  Authors  con¬ 
cerning  number,  and  they  transferred  unto  the  advantage  of  their  na¬ 
ture,  yet  are  they  oft-times  other  wile  to  be  under  flood,  then  as  they  are 
vulgarly  received  in  aftive  and  cafual  confederations ,  they  being  many 
times  delivered  Hieroglyphically,  Metaphorically,  llluflratively,  and 
not  with  reference  unto  a&ion  or  caufality.  T rue  it  is, that  God  made 
all  things  in  number,  weight  and  meafure,  yet  nothing  by  them  or 
through  the  efficacy  of  either.  Indeed  our  daies,  a£fions  and  motions 
beingmeafured  by  time  (which is  but  motion  meafured)  whatever 
isobfervable  in  any,  fals  under  theaccountof  fome number  5  which 
notwithftanding  cannot  be  denominated  the  caufe  of thofe  events.  So 
do  we  injuftly  affign  the  power  of  Aftion  even  unto  time  it  felf  j  nor  do 
they  (peak  properly  who  fay  that  Time  confumeth  all  things;  for  Time 
is  not  effeSive,  nor  are  bodies  deftroyed  by  it,  but  from  the  affion  and 
pailion  of  their  Elements  in  it ;  whofe  account  it  onely  affordeth  :  and 
meafuring  out  their  motion,  informs  us  in  the  Periods  and  terms 
of  their  duration ,  rather  then  effe&eth  or  phyfically  produceth  the 

De  annk  Cli-  , 

imZlerhjs.  De  _  A  tcconn  confederation  which  promoteth  this  opinion,  areconfirma- 
eccultis  natura  tions  drawn  from  Writers,  who  have  made  obfervattons,  or  fet  down 
tturaculn.  favourable  reafons  for  this  Clima&ericai  year ;  fo  have  Henrkus  Ran- 

zoviusy  Eaptifia  Codronchus ,  and  Levinus  Lernn'm  much  confirmed  the 
fame  ;  but  above  al),  that  memorable  Letter  of  Augufius  fen t  unto  his 
Nephew  Caiusy  wherein  he  encourageth  hint  to  celebrate  his  nativity 
for  he  had  now  efcaped  Sixty  three,  the  great  Clima&erical  arid 
dangerous  year  unto  man:  which  notwithftanding  rightly  perpended 
it  can  be  no  fingularity  to  queftion  it,  nor  any  new  Paradox  to  deny  it.  * 
for  nr  ft.  It  is  implicke!y,and  upon  conGqjence  denied  by  Arifietle  in 
his  Politicks,  inthatdifcourfe  againft  Plato,  who  meafured  the  vicif- 
iitude  and  mutation  cf  States,  by  a  periodical  fatality  of  number.  Pto - 
iomie  that  famous  Mathematician  plainly  faith,  he  will  not  deliver  his 
doftrines  by  parts  and  numbers  which  are  ineffe&ual,  and  have  not  the 
nature  of  caufes  ;  now  by  thefe  numbers  faith  Roiigmus  and  Mirandula 
heimplitthCIimaftericalyears,  that  is,  feptenaries,  andnovenaries  fet 
down  by  the  bare  oblervation  of  numbers.  Ceuforinus  an  Author  of 
great  authority,  and  fufficient  antiquity,  fpeakesyet  more  amply  in  his 
book  De  die  Nataliy  wherein  exprefly  treating  of  Clima&erical  dayes, 
het’nus  delivereth  himfelf.  Some  maintainthat  7  times  7,  that  is,four- 

iy  other,  and  this  is  the  rnoft  general  c- 

pinion 
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pinion;  others  unto  7  times  7,  add  9  times  9,  that  is,  the  year  of  eighty 
one,borhwhich  conflfting  of  (quire  and  quadrate  nnmbers,were  thought 
by  Fiato  and  others  to  be  of  great  conlider ation  ;  as  lor  this  year  of  fix- 
ty  three  or  7 times  9,  though  (ome  efteem  it  of  moft  danger,  yet  do  i 
conceive  it  lefs  dangerous  then  the  other ;  tor  though  it  contained!  both 
numbers  above  named,  that  is,  7  and  9,  yetneither  of  them  fqiareqr 
quadrate ;  and  as  it  is  different  from  them  both,  fo  is  it  not  potent  in  ei¬ 
ther.  Nor  is  this  year  remarkable  in  the  death  of  many  famous  men.  I 
find  indeed  that  Ar/fto  tie  died  this  year, but  he  by  the  vigour  of  his  mind, 

:■  a  long  time  (attained  a  natural  infirmity  of  ftomack;  fo  that  it  was  a 
greater  wonder  he  attained  unto  fixty  three,  then  that  he  lived  no  Ion- 
1  ger.  The  Pfalm  of  Ms/«hath  mentioned  a  year  of  danger  differing  from 
!  all  thefe :  and  that  is  ten  times  7  or  feventy ;  for  fo  it  is  faid,  the  dayes 
1,1  of  man  arethreefcore  and  ten.  And  the  very  fame  is  affirmed  by  Solon, 

1  as  Herodotus  relates  in  a  fpcech  of  his  unto  Cr*fus,Ego  amis  feptuaginta 
il  human*  vit<e  modum  definio.  and  furely  that  year  mult  be  ofgreatett  dan¬ 
's'  ger,  which  is  the  Period  of  all  the  reft;  and  feweft  fafely  pafs  thorow 
It  that,  which  is  fet  as  a  bound  for  few  or  none  to  pal?.  And  therefore 
%  the  confentof  elder  times,  felling  their  conceits  upon  Ciimafters  not 
I  onely  differing  from  this  of  ours  but  one  another  ;  though  feveral  Nati- 
I:  ons  and  Ages  do  fancy  unto  themfelves  different  years  of  danger, 

!t  yet  every  one  expefts  the  fame  event,  and  conftant  verity  in 
!  each. 

Again,  Though  Varro  divided  the  dayes  of  man  into  five  portions, 

,  Hypocrites  into  7,  and  Solon  into  ten;  yet  probably  their  divisions 
j  were  to  be  received  with  latitude,  and  their  confideratiolis  not  if  rift ly 
j  to  be  confined  unto  their  laft  unities.  So  when  Varro  extendeth  Fiter* 

'  tia  unto  15.  Jdolefcentia  unto  30.  Juventm  unto  3$.  There  is  a  la¬ 
titude  between  the  terms  of  Periods  of  compute,  and  the  verity  holds 
good  in  the  accidents  of  any  years  between  them.  So  when  Hjppocra- 
1  tes  divideth  our  life  into  7  degrees  or  ftages,  and  maketh  the  end  of  the 
®  firft  7.  Of  the  fecond  14.  Of  the  third  28.  Of  the  fourth  35.  Of  the 
j  fifth  47.  Of  the  fixt  56.  And  of  the  feventh,the  laft  year  when  ever  it 
^  happeneth ,  herein  we  may  obferve,  he  maketh  not  his  divifions  pre* 

$  cifelyby  7  and  nine,  and  emits  the  great  Climafterical ;  befide  there 
•  is  between  everyone  at  leaft  the  latitudeofy  years,  in  which  fpaccorin- 
terval,  that  is  either  in  the  third  or  fourth  year,  what  ever  falleth  out 
i  is  equally  verefied  in  the  whole  degree,  as  though  it  had  happened  in 
f  the  fevench.  Solon  divided  it  into  ten  Septenaries,  becaufe  m  every 
1  one  thereof,  a  man  received  fome  fenfible  mutation ,  in  the  firft  is  De» 
dentition  or  falling  of  teeth  :  in  the  fecond  Pubefcence;  in  the  third  the 
|  beard  groweth  ;  in  the  fourth  ftrength  prevailes :  in  the  fifth  maturity 

I  for  iffue ;  in  the  fixt  moderation  of  appetite  }  in  the  feventh  prudence, 

&cy  ■  Now  herein  there  is  a  tolerable  latitude,  and  though  the  diviuon 
proceed  by  7)  yet  is  not  the  total  verity  to  bereftrainedunto  tm  la 
Y  Mm2  yew 
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year ;  nor  conftantly  to  be  expe&ed  the  beard  ffiould  be  corrtpleat  at  2 1' 
or  wifdom  acquired  juft  in  49,  and  thus  alfo  though  7  times  9,  contain 

^  one  of  thofefeptenaries,  and  doth  alfo  happen  in  our  declining  years  • 

yet  might  the  events  thereof  be  imputed  unto  the  whole  feptenary  5  and 
be  more  reafonably  entertained  with  fome  latitude,  then  ftri&Jy  reduced 
unto  the  laft  number,  or  all  the  accidents  from  5 6  impated  unto  62. 

Thirdly, Although  this  opinion  may  feem  confirmed  by  obfervation 
and  men  may  fay  it  hath  been  fo  obferved,yet  we  fpcak  alfo  upon  expe¬ 
rience,  and  do  believe  that  men  from  obfervation  will  colleftnofe- 
*  tisfa&ion.  That  other  years  may  be  taken  againft  it,  efpecully  if  they 

have  the  advantage  to  precede  it;  as  fixty  againft  fixty  three,  and  fixty 
three  againft  66.  For  fewer  attain  to  the  latter  then  the  former}  and  fo 
iur£ly  1°  thefirft  feptenary  domoft  die,  and  probably  alfo  in  the  very 
firft  year  ;  for  all  that  ever  lived  were  in  the  account  of  that  year  ;  be- 
fide,  the  infirmities  that  attend  it  are  fo  many, and  the  body  that  receives 
them  fo  confirmed, we  fcarce  count  any  alive  that  is  not  paft  it. 

Fabritius  Paduanius  difeourfing  of  the  great  Clima&erical,  attempts  a 
De  «r«M  tenu  numeration  of  eminent  men,  who  died  in  that  year ;  tut  in  fo  fmall  a 
1  ’  number,  as  not  fufficient  to  make  a  confiderable  induftipn.  He  mention 

neth  but  four,  Dicgines  Cjnicus ,  Dionjftus  Heradeoticus,‘Xenocrates  Fla* 
tonicus ,  and  Plato.  As  for  Viottyftus ,  as  Cenforinus  witneffeth,  he  famifhed 
-  himfclf  in  the  82  year  of  his  life;  Xenocrates  by  the  teftimony  of  Lm - 
tius  fell  into  a  cauldron,  and  died  the  fame  year  :  and  Diogines  the  Cy 
**CK>  by  the  fame  teftimony  lived  almoft  unto  ninety.  The  date  of  Pla- 
few  death  is  not  exa&ly  agreed  on, but  all  difient  from  this  which  he  de» 
termineth  :  Neunthes  in  Laertius  extendeth  his  dates  unto  84.  Suidas  up. 
1082.  butHermippus  defineth  his  death  in  81.  And  this  account  feem* 
cth  moll  exaft  ;  for  if,  as  he  delivereth,  Plato  was  born  in  the  83  Olym¬ 
piads,  and  died  in  the  firft  year, of  the  ic8,  the  account  will  not  furpafs 
theyear  of  81, and  fo  in  his  deathhe  verified  the  opinion  of  his  life, and 
of  the  life  of  man,  whofe  period,  as  Cenforinus  reccrdeth,heplaceth  in 
the  Quadrate  of  9  or  9  times  9,  that  is,  eighty  one :  and  therefore  as  See 
neca  delivereth,  the  Magicians  at  Athens  did  facrifice  unto  bim,  as  de¬ 
claring  in  his  death  fomewhat  above  humanity  ;  becaufe  hediedin  thc 
day  of  his  nativity,  and  without  deduaion  jutlly  accompli  filed  the  year 
Oi  eighty  one.  Boditte  I  confefs,  delivers  a  larger  lift  of  men  that  died 
Method.#!/?*  in  this  year,  Moriuntur  innumerable  s  anno  fexagefnno  tertio,  Ariftcieles, 

Chryfippuj,  Bocatius3  Bernardus ,  Erafmus ,  Luther  us,  Mel  unit  bon,  Sylvius ,  ' 
Alexander ,  Jacobus  -Sturmius,  Nicolaus  CuJ anus,  Thomas  Linacer,  eodem 
anno  Cicero cafus  efi.  Wherein  befide,  that  it  were  not  difficult  to 
makea  larger  Catalogue  of  memorable  psrfons  that  died  in  otheryear 
we  cannot  but  doubt  the  verity  of  his  induftion.  hsiov  Sylvius  and  A* 
lexander ,  which  of  that  name  he  meaneth  1  know  not;  but  iorChry- 
fippus,  by  the  teftimony  of  Laertius,  he  died  in  the  73  year,  Bocatiusm 
the  62,  Linacer  tine  64,  md  Erafmus  exceeded  70,  as Paului  Jovius  hath 
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delivered  in  his  Elogy  of  learned  men.  And  as  for  Cicero,  as  P March 
in  hislifeaffirmeth,hewasflain  in  the  year  of  64;  and  therefore  lure 

the  queftion  is  hard  fet,  and  we  have  no  eafiereafon  to  doubt, when  great  ■  \ 

and  entire  Authors  fhall  introduce  in juftifiable  examples,  and  autho¬ 
rize  their  affertions  by  what  is  not  authentical.  .  ,  - 

Fourthly,  They  which  proceed  upon  ftrift  numerations,  and  will  by 

fuch  regular  and  determined  wayesmeafure  out  the  lives  of  men,  and 

periodically  define  the  alterations  of  their  tempers  ;  conceive  a  regula¬ 
rity  in  mutations,  with  an  equality  in  conftitutions,  and  forget  that  va¬ 
riety,  which  Phy  fitians  therein  difeover.  For  feeing  we  affirm  that  wo-  Chokrick 
men  do  naturally  grow  old  before  men,  that  the  cholerick  fall  ffiort  in 
longevity  of  the  fanguine,  that  there  is  fen'nan  ante  feneliutem ,  and  ma-  ^ 
ny  grow  old  before  they  arrive  at  age,  we  cannot  affix  unto  them  all 
one  common  point  of  danger, but  ffiould  rather  affign  &  refpeftive  fata¬ 
lity  unto  each.  Which  Is  concordant  unto  the  doftrine  of  the  numerifts, 
and  fuch  as  maintain  this  opinion  :  for  they  affirm  that  one  number  re- 
fpe&eth  men,  another  women,  as  Bodin,  explaining  that  of  Seneca^  Sep¬ 
timus  quifq,  annus  atati  Jigmim  mprimit ,  fubjoins  Hoc  de  maribus  diUum , 
oportuit ,  hoc primum  intueri  licet,  perfefium  mnierum,  id  ejl3  fextunt  fee  mi 
nas  feptenariutn  mares  immutare. 

Fifthly,  Since  we  efleem  this  opinion  to  have  fonie  ground  in  na¬ 
ture,  and  that  nine  times  feven  revolutions  of  the  Sun,  imprint  a  dan¬ 
gerous  Charafter  on  fuch  as  arrive  unto  it ;  it  will  leave  feme  doubt  be¬ 
hind,  in  what  fubje&ion  hereunto  were  the  lives  of  our  forefathers  pre- 
fently  after  the  flood,  and  more  efpecially  before  it;  who  attaining 
unto  8  or  900  years,  had  not  their  Clima&ers  computable  by  digit?,  or 
as  we  do  account  them  5  for  the  great  Climaderical  was  paft  unto  them 
before  they  begat  children,  or  gave  any  Teftimony  of  theirvirility;  for 
we  read  not  that  any  begat  children  before  the  age  of  fixty  five.  And 
this  may  alfo  afford  a  hint  to  enquire,  what  are  the  Climafters  of  other 
animated  creatures;whereof  the  lives  of  fome  attain  not  fo  far  as  this 
of  ours,  and  that  of  others  extend  a  confiderable  fpace  beyond. 

Laftly,  The  imperfeft  accounts  that  men  have  kept  of  time,  and  the 
difference  theteofboth  in  the  fame  and  divers  Commonwealths,  will 
much  difira&the  certainty  of  this  affertion.-  For  though  there  were  a 
fatality  in  this  year,  yet  divers  were,  and  others  might  be  out  in  their 
account,  aberring  feveral  wayes  from  the  true  and  juft  compute,  and 
calling  that  one  year,  which  perhaps  might  be  another. 

For  firft,  They  might  be  cut  in  the  commencement  or  beginning  of 
their  account ;  for  every  man  is  many  moneths  elder  then  he  compu- 
teth.  For  although  we  begin  the  fame  from  our  nativity,  find  con¬ 
ceive  that  no  arbitrary,  but  natural  term  of  compute,  yet  for  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  life  or  exiftence,  we  participate  in  the  womb  the  uiual  di- 
ftin&ions  of  time;  and  varc  not  to  be  exempted  from  the  account 
of  age  and  life,  where,  we  are  ffibieft  todifeafes,  and  often  luffer  death., 

1  •'  '  ‘  '  Mm  4  And 
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And  therefore  Pythrgcras,  Hippocrates,Viocles ,  Avicenna  and  others  h9t 
let  upon  us  numeral  relationsand  temporal  coni  ideations  in  rheS?  I* 
not  onely  affirming  the  birth  of  the  feventh  moncth  vital  TrH 
the  eighth  mortal,  but  the  progreffion  thereto  to  be 
and  to  hold  a  proportion  unto  motion  and  formation.  As  what  iw<*» ’ 
»«h  motion  in  the  feventh,  to  be  perfefted  in  the  Triplicitk, ,  T 
the  time  of  con  ormation  unto  motion  is  double,  and  that  from  mitt* 
on  unto  the  birth,  treble;  So  what  is  formed  the  35  day,  is  moved  the 

t7Sbc  r,fe; 10 day‘  An^  th,ercf?Je if any  |nvifib,e caufali. 
iL Sii u b  ’  n.  fo  ?lany  y<*«*s  detn  evidence  it  felf  at  Sixty  three 

viZ  bC3  Jue!fIonabIe  whether  its  aftivity  onely  fee  out  at  our  natU ' 
vsty,  and  begin  not  rather  in  the  womb,  wherein  we  place  the  lib* 

T£tj?r--,W,Mih  d°*  nM  «“*  ^  this  affeSon,  but  h“h 
Uready  embroiled  the  endeavours  of  Aftrology  in  the  ereftion  of 

Schemes,  and  the  judgement  of  death  or  difeafes ;  for  being  not  in- 

on  animifLdetermitier  at  what  time  t°  begir»3  whether  at  concepti- 
,,  *en Sc'’  °r  eXuU>°?  &  bcins!  ^different  unto  the  influence  of- 
l  ,lV-,  l  i^  cVX  3t  .eithcr) they  have  invented  another  way,  that  b  to 

“  Hdh  ******>  and  Guido  Bo- 

Agam,  In  regard  of  the  meafure  of  time  by  moneths  and  years  then* 

widbe  no  final!  difficulty;  and  if  we  (hall  ftriftly  coniider  it  manw 

have  been  and  Hill  may  bemiflaken,  For  neither  the  motion’of  the 

Moon,  whereby  moneths  are  computed  ;  nor  of  the  Sun,  whereby  years 

are  accounted,  confifteth  of  whole  numbers,  but  admits  of  fra&ions^and 

broxen  parts, as  we  have  already  declared  concerning  the  Moon  Thar  nf 

the  Sun  confifteth  of  365  daies,and  almoft  6  hours,  that  is,wantin2  He 

pVre"TUtfS. 5  wI,lich  fx  hours  omitted,  or  not  taken  notice  of,  wfl!  in 

nfS  ar?e  y  dcPrave  tbe  compute ;  and  this  is  the  occafion 

of  the  Biffextile  or  leap-year,  which  was  not  obferved  in  all  times  nor 

punctually  in  all  Common-Wealths;  fo  that  in  Sixty  three  ve°s 
there  may  be  loft  almoft  ,8  dayes,  omitting  the  intercaLion 
day  every  fourth  year,  allowed  for  this  quadrant,  or  6hn?Z  r  ® 
numerary.  And  though  the  fame  were  obferved,  yet  to  fpeak  ftriftlv^ 
mail  may  be  fomewhatout  in  the  account  of  his  age  at  Six  tv 
although  every  fourth  year  we  infert  one  day,  and  fo  fit  5 
quadrant,  yet  thofe  eleven  minutes  whereby  the  year  con,  ,  V’P  thr 
perfeft  6  hours,  will  in  the  circuit  of  thofe  years Life  2 ^  * 
Hours ;  and  in  a  larger  progreffion  of  time  unto  certain  dayes  Wh?™ 
of  at  prefent  we  findc  experience  in  the  Calender  we  obferve  ?^ 
he  Julian  year  of  365  dayes  being  eleven  minutes  lar^r  iU  fi 
annual  revolution  of  the  Sun,  there  will  arife  an  anticipation^  he 
Equinoxes ;  and  as  JunClhm  computeth,in  every  1  a  6  ve^  r  ri  °  *  n 
ticipate  almoft  one  da,.  And  therefore  thole  SJ&StS  N-Cs 
of  old  times,  which  yearly  obferved  their  nativities, might  be  miftLn 
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in  the  day;  nor  that  to  be  conftrued  withouta  grain  of  Salt, which  is  de¬ 
livered  by  Mofes ;  At  the  end  of  lour  hundred  years, even  the  felf  fame 
day,  all  the  boft  of  Ifrael  went  out  of  the  land  ot  JEgypt.  For  in  that 
fpace  of  time  the  /Equinoxes  had  anticipated  and  the  eleven  minutes 
had  amounted  far  above  a  day.  And  this  compute  rightly  confidered 
will  fall  fowler  on  them  who  call:  up  the  lives  of  Kingdoms,  and  fum 
up  their  duration  by  particular  numbers :  as  Plato  firft  began,  and  fome 
have  endeavoured  lince  by  perfcft  and  fpherical  numbers,  by  the  fquare 
and  cube  of  7  and  9  and  12,  the  great  number  of  Plato.  Wherein  indeed  ^ 

Bodine  hath  attempted  a  particular  enumeration, but  fbefides  the  mi-  4  -nijor. 
flakes  committible  in  the  folary  compute  of  years )  the  difference  of 
ChronoJogie  difturbs  the  fatisfaftion  and  quiet  ot  his  computesjlome  ad¬ 
ding,  others  detracting,  and  few  punftualiy  according  in  any  one  year; 
whereby  indeed  fuch  accounts  fhould  be  made  up ;  for  the  variation  in 
an  unite  deftroyes  the  total  illation. 

Thirdly,  The  compute  may  be  un  juft  not  onely  in  a  drift  acception, 
of  few  daies  or  hours,  but  in  the  latitude  alfo  of  fome  years ;  and  this 
may  happen  from  the  different  compute  of  years  in  divers  Nations,  and 
even  fuch  as  did  maintain  the  moft  probable  way  of  account:  their  year 
being  not  onely  different  from  one  another,  but  the  civil  and  com¬ 
mon  account  difagreeing  much  from  the  natural  year,  whereon  the 
confideration  is  founded.  Thus  for  the  teftimony  of  Herodotus ,  Cenfo-  j[le  Lmiary 
rinus  and  others,  the  Greeks  cbferved  theLunary  year,  that  is,  twelve  year  what, 
revolutions  of  the  Moon,  354  dayes;  but  the  JEgyptianst  and  many 
others  adhered  unto  the  Solary  account,that  is,  365  dayes, that  is, eleven  The  Solary 
dayes  longer.  Now  hereby  the  account  of  the  one  would  very  much  y^r-whac. 
exceed  the  other  :  A  mm  in  the  one  would  account  himfelf  6 3,  when 
One  in  the  other  would  think  himfelf  but  6 1 ;  and  fo  although  their  na. 
tivities  were  under  the  fame  hour,  yet  did  they  at  different  years  be¬ 
lieve  the  verity  of  that  which  both  efteemed  affixed  and  certain  unto 
one.  The  like  miftake  there  is  in  a  tradition  of  our  dayes ;  men  con¬ 
ceiving  a  peculiar  danger  in  the  beginning  dayes  of  May,  fetout  as  a 
fatal  period  unco  confumptions  and  Chronical  difeafes  ;  wherein 
notwithftanding  we  compute  by  Calenders,  not  onely  different  from 
our  Anceftors,but  one  another ;  the  compute  of  the  one  anticipating  that 
of  the  other  ;  fo  that  while  we  are  in  April, others  begin  May,  and  the 
danger  is  paft  unto  one,  while  it  beginneth  with  another. 

Fourthly,  Men  were  not  only  out  in  the  number  of  fome  dayes, the  la¬ 
titude  of  a  few  years,  but  might  be  wide  by  whole  Olympiades  and  di¬ 
vers  Decades  of  years.  For  as  Cenforinuf  relatetb,the  ancient  Arcadians  T!le  d;ffcren. 
obferved  a  year  of  three  moneths,  the  Carians  of  fix,  the  Iberians  ot  acCounr  or 
four;  and  as  Diodorus  and  Xenophon  de  JEquivocify  alleadgeth,  the  an- meafure  of  a 
cient  JEgyptians  have  ufed  a  year  of  three,  two,  and  one  moneth  :  fo  year, 
that  the  C  imafterical  was  not  onely  different  unto  thofe  Nations,  but 
but  unreafanably  diftant  from  ours;  for  Sixty  three  will  pads  imp. 

their 
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their  account,  before  they  arrive  fo  high  as  ten  in  our?.  \ 

!  Nor  if  we  furvcy  the  account  of  Rom  it  felf,  may  we  doubt  they  were 
mi  ha  ken  ;  and  it  they  feared  Clima&erical  years ,  might  err  in  thei 
numeration.  For  the  civil  year  whereof  the  people  took  notice  did 
lometimes  come  fhor,  and  fometimes  exceed  the  natural.  For  accord- 
ingto  Varro,  Suetonims  and  Scnforims,  their  year  confided  fir  ft  of  tut 
moneths ;  which  comprehended  but  304  dates,  that  is,  61  lefs  then  ours 
containethjafter  by  Nurna  or  Rarquine  from  a  fuperftitious  conceit  ofim- 
paruy  were  added  5 1  daies,  which  made  355,  one  day  more  then  twelve 
revolutions  of  the  Moon.  And  thus  a  long  time  it  continued,  the  civil 
compute  exceeding  the  natural;  the  correftion  whereof,  and  the  due 
ordering  of  the  Leap-year  was  referred  unto  the  Por.tifices ;  who  either 
upon  favour  or  malice, that  fome  might  continue  their  offices  a  longer  or 
ftorter  time;  or  from  the  magnitude  of  the  year  that  men  might  be  ad¬ 
vantaged,  or  endamaged  in  their  contra&s,  by  arbitrary  intercalations 
depraved  the  whole  account.  Of  this  abufe  Cicero  accufcd  Verres, which 
-  at  laft  proceeded  fo  far,  that  when  Julius  C<efar  came  unto  that  office, 

.  1  befoie  the  redrefs  hereof  he  was  fain  to  infert  two  intercalary  moneths 

unto  November  and  December,  when  he  had  already  inferted  23  daies 
unto  February  ;  fo  that  that  year  confifted  of  445  daies ;  a  quarter  of  a 
year  longer  then  that  we  obferve  ;  and  though  at  the  laft  the  year  was 
reformed,  yet  in  the  mean  time  they  might  be  out  wherein  they  fummed 
up  Clima&srical  obfervations. 

Laftly,  One  way  more  there  may  be  of  miftake,  and  that  not  unufual 
among  us,  grounded  upon  a  double  computeof  the  year;  the  one  begin- 
ing  from  the  25  of  March,  the  other  from  the  day  of  our  birth,  unto  the 
fame  again,  which  is  the  natural  account.  Now  hereupon  many  men 
frequently  mifeaft  their  daies ;  for  in  their  age  they  deduce  the  account 
not  from  the  day  of  their  birth,  but  the  year  of  our  Lord  wherein  they 
were  born.  So  a  man  that  was  born  in  January  1582,  if  he  Jive  to  fall 
nek  in  the  latter  end  of  March  1645,  willfumup  his  age,  and  fay  lam 
,  now  Sixty  three,  and  in  my  Climafterical  and  dangerous  year;  fori 
was  borne  in  the  year  1582,  and  now  it  is  1645,  whereas  indeed  he 
wanteth  many  moneths  of  that  year,  confidering  the  true  and  natural 
account  unto  his  birth ;  and  accounteth  two  moneths  for  a  year '.  and 
though  the  length  of  time  and  accumulation  of  years  do  render  the  mif¬ 
take  infenfible ;  yetis  itallone,  as  if  one  born  in  January  1644,  (hould 
be  accounted  a  year  old  the  25  of  March  1645. 

AH  which  perpended,  it/tnay  be  eafily  perceived  with  what  infecuri- 
ty  of  truth  we  adhere  unto  this  opinion;  aferibing  not  onely  eftefts 
depending  on  the  natural  period  of  time  unto  arbitrary  calculations,  and 
fuch  as  vary  at  pleafure  ;  but  confirming  our  tenets  bv  the  un¬ 
certain  account  of  others  and  our  felves.  ‘There  being  nopofttivc 
or  indifpucable  ground  where  to  begin  our  compute;  that  if  there 
'  ...  ....  .  .  *.  \  :  were 
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were,  men  have  been  fcveral  wayes  mlftaken  ;  the  beft  in  tome  la  titude, 
others  in  greater,  according  to  the  different  compute  of  divers  ftates, 
thefhort  and  irreconcilable  years  of  fome,the  exceeding  error  in  the  na¬ 
tural  frame  of  others,  and  the  lapfes  and  falfe  deductions  of  ordina¬ 
ry  accounts  in  rnoft. 

Which  duly  confidered,  together  with  a  ftri&  account  and  critical 
i  examen  of  reafon,  will  alfo  diftratt  the  witty  determinations  of 
f  Aftrology.  That  Saturn  the  enemy  of  life,  comes  almofl  every  fe¬ 
ll  venth  year,  unto  the  quadrate  or  malevolent  place,  unto  that  where 
J  it  begun  :  that  as  the  Moon  about  every  feventh  day  arr'ivcth  unto 
,  a  contrary  fign,fo  Saturn,  which  remaincth  about  as  many  years, as  the 
moon  doth  dayes  in  one  iign,  and  holdcth  the  fameconfideration  in 
^  years  as  the  Moon  in  dayes;doth  caufe  thefe  periculous  Period?.  Which 
I  together  with  other  Planets,andprofeftion  of  the  Horofcope,  unto  the 
the  feventh  houfe,  oroppofite  fignes  every  feventh  year ;  oppreffeth  li¬ 
fts  ving  natures,  and  caufeth  obfervable  mutations, in  the  (fate  of  fubluna- 
itli  ry  things.  ' 

ji  Further  tatisfa&ton  may  yet  be  had  from  the  learned  difeourfeof  Sal- 
:Ji  mafius  lately  pablifhed,  if  any  defire  to  be  informed  how  different  the  mi  ‘  ' 
ji  prefent  obfervations  are  from  thofe  of  the  ancients;  how  every  one  hath 
y.  different  Climaffericals;  with  many  other  obfervables,  impugning  the 
!f  prefent  opinion. 
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Of  the  Canicular  or  Dog-day  cs. 


\ 


l  :  TT"  THereof  to  fpeak  diftin&Iy :  among  the  Southern  conftelladons 
[*  W  two  there  are  which  bear  the  name  of  the  Dog;the  one  in  1 6  de- 
®  grees  of  latitude,  containing  on  the  left  thigh  a  Star  of  the  firft  mag- 
^  nitude,  ufually  called  Procyon  or  Anticanis,  becaufe  fay  fome  it  Jim  Fucttnfv.» 
p:  rifeth  before  the  other;  which  if  truly  underflood,  muft  be  reftrain-  *ru  &Pell* 

»*  ed  unto  thofe  habitations,  who  have  elevation  of  Pole  above  thirty ve' ivl  °nn' 
lit  two  degrees.  Mention  thereof  there  is  in  Horace,  who  feems  to 
ft:  miftakc  or  confound  the  one  with  the  other  5  and  after  him  in  Ga- 
d  len ,  who  is  willing,  the  remarkableft  Star  of  the  other  fhould  be 
J  called  by  this  name ;  becaufe  it  is  the  firft  that  arifeth  in  the  ccn- 
ftellation  ;  which  notwithftanding,  to  ^fpeak  ftri&Iy,  it  is  not;un- 
J  lefs  we  except  one  of  the  third  magnitude  in  the  right  paw  in  his 
If  own  and  our  elevation,  and  two  more  on  his  head  in  and  beyond 
the  degree  of  fixty.  A  fecond  and  more  conliderable  one  there  i?, 
and  neighbour  unto  the  other,in  40  degrees  of  latitude, containing  18  ? 

Stars, whereof  that  in  his  mouth  of  the  firft  magnitude,  the  Greekj  call  Dogftar  Ts 
S&®4,  the  Latines  Cants  major,  and  we  emphatically  the  Dog«Star. 

I  N  n  Now  a 
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Now  from  therifing  of  this  Star,  net  cofmicalfy,  that  is,  with  the 
Sun,  but  Heliacally,  that  is,  itsemerfion  from  the  raies  of  the  Sun,  the 
Ancients  computedtheir  canicular  daies;concerning  which  thcregene- 
rally  pafltth  an  opinion,  that  during  thofe  daks,  all  medication  or  ufe 
of  Phyfick  is  to  be  declined,  and  the  cure  comniited  unto  nature.  And 
therefore  as  though  there  were  any  feriation  in  nature,  or  juftitiums  ima¬ 
ginable  in  profeflions,  whofe  fubjeft  is  natural,  and  under  no  inter- 
niiffive,  but  conftant  way  of  mutation  5  this feafon  is  commonly  term¬ 
ed  the  Pbyfitians  vacation,  and  ftands  fo  received  by  mofl  men.  Which 
conceit  however  general,  is  not  onely  erroneus,  but  unnatural,  and  fub- 
fifling  upon  foundations  either  falfe,  uncertain,  miftaken,  or  mifappled, 
deferves,notof  mankind  that  indubitable  affent  it  findeth. 

For  firft,  which  feems  to  be  the  ground  of  this  aflertion,  and  not  to  * 
be  drawn  into  queftion,  that  if,  the  magnified  quality  of  this  Star  con¬ 
ceived  to  caufe,  or  intend  the  heat  of  this  feafon,  whereby  thefe  dayes 
become  more  obfervable  then  the  reft  ;  we  find  that  wifer  Antiquity  was 
not  of  this  opinion.  For,  feventeen  hundred  years  ago  it  wasasavul- 
gar  error  re  jetted  by  Geminus,  a  learned  Mathematician  in  his  Elements 
of  Aftronomy;  wherein  he  plainly  affirmeth,  that  common  opinion, 
made  that  a  caufe,  which  was  at  firft  obferved  but  as  a  fign.  Therifing 
and  fetting  both  of  this  Star  and  others  being  obferved  by  the  Ancients, 
to  denote  and  teftifie  certain  points  of  mutation,  rather  then  conceived 
'to  induce  or  effett  the  fame.  For  our  fore-fathers, faith  he,  obferving  the 
courfeof  the  Sun,  and  marking  certain  mutations  to  happen  in  hispro- 
grefs,  through  particular  parts  of  the  Zodiack,  theyregiftred  and  fet 
them  down  in  their  Parapegmes,  or  Aftronomical  Canons;  and  being 
not  able  to  defigne  thefe  times  by  daks,  monrths  or  years  (the  com¬ 
pute  thereof,  and  the  begioingof  the  year  being  different, according  un¬ 
to  different  Nations )  they  thought  beft  to  fettle  a  general  account  unto 
all; and  to  determine  thefe  alterations  by  feme  known  and  invariable 
figns ;  and  fuch  did  they  conceive  the  riling  and  fetting  of  the  fixed  Stars; 
not  aferibing  thereto  any  part  of  caulality,  but  notice  and  fignification. 
And  thus  much  feems  implied  in  that  exprdlion  of  Homer, when  fpeaking 

of  the  the  Dog-Star.he  concluded - -t&KhJi  nffart <m- 

tem  fignum  ejt  ■,  The  fame  uVetavius  obferveth,  is  implied  in  the  word 
of  ftolomy  ,  and  the  Ancients,  ‘0hj>](/a7iuf  ,  that  is,  of  the  fignification 
oi  Stars.  7  he  term  of  Scripture  alfo  favours  it,  as  that  of  Ifaiah ,  Nolite 
t imere  a  fignij  exit ;  and  that  in  Genefis ,  Ut  fint  in  figna  &  temporal  Let 
there  be  lights  in  the  firmament,  and  let  them  be  for  figns  and  for 
feafon?. 

The  Primitive  and  leading  magnifiers  of  this  Star  were  the.dE gyp' 
tians ,  the  great  admirers  of  dogs  in  earth  an  heaven.  Wherein  they  wor* 
T>,ony(rus  fi-  &ipPecl  drnbu  or  Menurm ,  the  Scribe  of  Saturn,  and  Counfeller  of  O- 
riegeft.  the  great  inventor  of  their  religous  rits,  and  Promoter  of  good 

unto  Mgyj>t*  Who  was  therefore  transited  into  this  Star  ;  by  the 
■  ’  ^Egyptians 


« 
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'/Egyptians-  called  Sothis,and  by  the  Ethiopians ;  from  whence  that 
Sirias  or  the  Dogs  ftar  had  its  name,  is  by  fomc  con  jeftured. 

And  this  they  looked  upon,  not  with  reference  unto  heat,  but 
coelcftial  influence  upon  the  faculties  of  man,  in  order  to  religion  and 
allfagacious  invention;  and  from  hence  derived  the  abundance  and 
|  great  fertility  of  Egypt,  the  overflow  of  Nylus  happening  about  the 
■  afeeut  hereof.  And  therefore  in  Hieroglyphical  monuments,  Anubis 
is  deferibed  with  a  Dogs-head,  with  a  Crocodile  between  his  legs, 
f  with  a  fphere  in  his  hand,  with  two  ftars,  and  a  water  pot  (landing 

*  by  him;  implying  thereby,  the  riling  and  fetting  of  the  Dogs- 
ftar,  and  the  inundation  if  the  River  Nylus. 

hi  But  if  all  were  Ghent,  Galen  hath  explained  this  point  unto  the 
life;  who  expounding  the  reafon  why  Hyppocrates  declared  the  af- 
4|  feftions  of  the  year  by  the  rifing  and  fetting  of  Scars ;  it  was  faith 
if  he,  becaufe  he  would  proceed  on  figns  and  principles  beft  known 
!ii  unto  all  Nations.  And  upon  his  words  in  the  firftof  the  Epidemickv 
il  In  thafo  Autummo  circa  Equinoxium  &  fub  virgilias  pluvia  erant  mult  a,  he 
it  thus  enlargeth.  if  ( faith  he  )  the  fame  compute  of  times  and  monechs 
I'  were  obferved  by  all  Nations,  Hippocrates  had  never  made  any  mention 
l  either  of  Arfturus,  Pleilades  or  the  Dog.Star  }  but  would  have  plainly 
!  faid,  in  Macedonia,  in  the  moneth  Dion,  thus  or  thus  was  theayr  dif- 
pofed.  But  for  as  much  as  the  moneth  Dion  is  onely  known. unto  the 
?■  Macedonians,  but  obfeure  unto  the  Athenians  and  other  Nations;  he 
f  found  more  general  diftinftions  of  time ,  and  inflead  of  naming 
moneths,  would  ufually  fay,  at  the  /Equinox, the  rifing  of  the  Pleiades, 

®  or  the  Dog-Star'.  Andby  this  way  did  the  Ancients  divide  the  feafons 
f  of  the  year,  the  Autumn,  Winter,  Spring,  and  Summer.  By  the  rifing  HoWthe  An. 
®  of  the  Pleiades,  denoting  the  beginning  of  Summer,  and  by  that  tients divided 

#  ofthe  Dog-ftar,  the  declination  thereof.  By  this  way  Arittotle  through  the  feafons  of 
ilfi  all  his  books  of  Animals,  diftinguifheth  their  times  of  generation,  die  year. 

lit  latitancy,  migration,  (anity  and  venation.  And  this  were  an  allow - 
4  able, way  of  compute, and  ftill  to  be  retained,  were  the  fite  of  the  Stars  as 
j|  In  alterable,  and  their  afeents  as  invariable  asprimative  Aftronomy  con- 
|  ceived  them.  And  therefore  though  Arifiotle  frequently  mentioneth  this 
|  Star, and  particularly  affirmeth  thatFfhes  in  the  Bofphorus  are  beft  catch- 
i  ed  from  the  arife  of  the  Dog-ftar,  we  muft  not  conceive  the  fame 
|  a  meer  effeft  thereof.  Nor  though  Scaliger  from  hence  be  wib 
ling  to  infer  the  efficacy  of  this  Star,  are  we  induced  hereto ;  ex- 
‘  espt  bccaufe  ths  fame  Philofopher  affirmeth  $  th^t  Tunny  is  fat 
1  about  the  rifing  of  the  Pleiades ,  and  departs  upon  Arfturus ,  or 
1  that  moft  infers  are  latent,  from  the  fetting  of  the  7  Scars; 
except,  1  fay,  he  gives  us  alfo  leave  to  infer  that  thefe .  particu¬ 
lar  effe&s  and  alterations  proceed  from  thofe  Stars  ;  which  were 
indeed  but  deflations  of  fuch  quarters  and  portions  of  the  year, 

wherein  the  fame  were  obferved.  Now  what  Tliny  affirmeth  or 

N  n  a  the 
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the  Orix,  that  it  feemeth  to  adore  this  Star,  and  taketh  notice  thereof 
by  voice  and  fternutation ;  untill  we  be  better  allured  of  its  verity  we 
ihall  not  falve  the  fympathy. 

Secondly,  What  (lender  opinion  the  Ancients  held  of  the  efficacy 
of  this  Star,  is  declarable  from  their  compute.  For  as  Geminus  affir- 
nieth,  and  Petavius  his  learned  Commentator  proveth,  they  began 
their  account  from  its  Heliacal  emerrion,  and  not  its  cofmical  afeent. 
The  cofmical  afeention  of  a  Star  we  term  that,  when  it  arifeth  together 
with  the  Sun,  or  the  fame  degree  of  the  Ecliptick  wherein  the  Sun  abi- 
dethtand  that  the  Helaical, when  a  Star  which  before  for  the  vicinity  of 
•  the  Sun  was  not  viiible,being  further  removed, beginneth  to  appear.For 
the  annual  motion  of  the  Sun  from  Weft  to  Eaft  being  far  fwifter  then 
that  of  the  fixed  Stas,  he  mu  ft  of  neceflity  leave  them  on  the  Eaft  whilft 
he  haiteneth  forward, and  obfeureth  others  to  the  Wefhand  fo  the  Moon 
vyho  performs  its  motion  fwifter  then  the  Sun  ("as  may  be  obferved  in 
their  Conjunctions  and  Edipfes^)  gets  Etftward  out  of  his  rayes  ,  and 
appears  when  the  Sun  is  fct.  If  therefore  the  Dog»ftar  had  this  effc&uall 
neat  which  is  aferibed  unto  it,it  would  afford  belt  evidence  thereof,and 
the  feafon  would  be  moft  fervent,  when  it  arifeth  in  theprobableft  place 
of  its  activity,  that  is,  the  cofmical  afcent;for  therein  it  arifeth  with  the 
Sun,  and  is  included  in  the  fame  irradiation.  But  the  time  obferved  by 
the  Ancients  was  long  after  this  afeent,  and  i.n  the  Helaical  emerfion  ; 
when  it  becomes  atgreateft  diftance  from  the  Sun,  neither  riling  with 
lt  n.or  ^carit.And  therfore,had  they  conceived  any  more  then  a  barefig* 
nality  in  this  Scar,  or  aferibed  the  heat  of  the  feafon  thereunto;  they 
would  not  have  computed  from  its  Heliacal  afeent, which  was  of  interim 
our  erficacy;nor  imputed  the  vehcmcncy  of  heat  unto  thofe  points  wherin 
?c  was  more  remifs,  and  where  with  lefs  probability  they  might  make 
out  its  aftion.  /  ,  ■  f 

Thirdly, Although  we  derive  the  authority  of  thefe  dayes  from  ob* 
nervations  of  the  Ancients, yet  are  our  computes  very  different, and  fuch 
as  confirm  not  each  other.  For  whereas  they  obferved  it  Heliacally,  we 
ieem  to  obferve  it  Cofraically,  for  before  it  arifeth  Heliacally  unto  ouc 
latitude, the  Summer  is  even  at  an  end.  Again,  we  compute  not  onely 
i  rom  different  af  cents,  but  aUo  from  divers  Stars;  they  from  the  greater 
Oog  -ftar,  we  from  the  Idler ;  they  from  Orions,  we  from  Cephal'us  his 
Dog;they  from  Seirius,wc  from  Procyon;  for  the  beginning  of  the  Dog* 
daies  with  us  i*;  fct  down  the  19  of  July,  about  which  time  the  leffer 
Dog-ftar  arifeth  with  the  Suntwhereastheftar  of  the  greater  Dog  afeen* 
detii  not  until  after  that  moneth. And  this  miftake  will  yet  be  larger,  if 
the  compute  be  made  drifter,  and  as  D r.Bainbrigge  late  Profcffor  of  A® 
ftronomy  in  Oxford, hath  fecit  down.  Who  in  the  year  1629  computed,, 
that  in  the  Horizon  of  Oxford, the  Dog-ftar  arofe  not  before  the  15. day  of 
Augoft;when  in  our  Almanack  accounts,  thofe  daies  arc  almoft  ended. 
So  that  the  common  and  received  time,  not  aRfwcring  the  true  com® 
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pute,  it  fruftrates  the  obfervation*  of  our  felves.  And  being  alfo  differ 
rent  from  the  calculations  of  the  Ancients,  their  obfervations  confirm 
not  ours, nor  ours  theirs, but  rather  confute  each  other. 

Nor  will  the  computes  of  the  Ancients  be  fo  Authentick  unto  thofe, 
who  fhall  take  noticc,ho\v  commonly  they  applied  the  celeftial  deferip- 
tions  of  other  climes  unto  their  own  ;  wherein  the  learned  Bainbrigm 
juft ly  reprehendeth  Maniliusi  who  transferred  the  JEgyptian  deferipti- 
ons  unto  the  Rtman  account  5  confounding  the  obfervation  of  the  Greeks 
and  Barbaric^  Spheres. 

Fourthly,  (""which  is  the  Argument  of  GemwHsjwtvt  there  anyfuch  cf- 
feftual  heat  in  this  ftar ,  yet  could  it  but  weakly  evidence  the  fame  in 
Summerjit  being  about  40  degrees  diftant  from  the  Sun  ;  and  fhould  ra¬ 
ther  manifeft  its  warming  power  in  the  Winter,  when  it  remains  con* 
joyned  with  the  Sun  in  its  Hybernal  converilon.  For  about  the  29  of 
O&o.and  in  the  16  of  Scorpius,  andfo.again  in  January,  the  Sun  per.! 
forms  his  revolution  in  the  fame  parallel  with  the  Dog-ftar.  Again,  If 
we  fhould  impute  thcheatof  this  feafon,  unto  the  co-operation  of  any! 
ftars  with  the  Sun,it  (eems  more  favourable  for  our  times,  to  aferibe  the 
fame  unto  the  conftellation  of  Leo.  Where  befides  that  the  Sun  is  in  his 
proper  houfe.it  is  con  joyned  with  many  ftars ;  whereof  two  of  the  firft 
magnitude  in  the  8  of  Auguft  is  corporally  con  joyned  with  Bafdifcus; 
a  ftar  of  eminent  name  in  Aftrology,and  feated  almoft  in  the  Ecliptick. 

Fifthly,  If  all  were  granted,  that  obfervation  and  reafon  were  alfo 
for  it, and  were  it  an  undeniable  truth, that  an  effeftual  fervour  procee¬ 
ded  from  this  ftar  5  yet  would  not  the  fame  determine  the  opinion  now 
in  queftion ;  it  neceflarily  fuffering  fuch  reftri&ions  as  take  oft  general! 
illations.  For  firft,  in  regard  of  different  latitudes,  unto  fome  the  ca* 
nicalar  daies  are  in  the  Winter;as  unto  fuch  as  have  no  latitude,  but  live 
in  a  right  fpherc,  that  is,  under  the  Equinoftial  line  5  for  unto  them 
it  arifeth  when  the  Sun  is  about  the  Tropick  in  Cancer ;  which  feafon 
unto  them  is  Winter,  and  the  Sun  remoteft  from  them  Nor  hath  the 
fame  pofition  in  the  Summer,  that  is,  in  the  Equinoftial  points,  any 
advantage  from  it ;  for  in  the  one  point  the  Sun  is  at  the  Meridian,  be¬ 
fore  the  Dog-ftar  arifeth ;  in  the  other  the  ftar  is  at  the  Meridian, before 
the  Sun  afeendeth. 

Some  latitudes  have  no  canicular  dayes  at  all  ;  as  namely  all  thofe 
which  have  more  then 73  degrees  of  Northern  Elevation;  as  the  Ter-  todes  haven© 
ritory  of  Nova  Zembla ,  part  of  Greenland  and  Lartary ;  for  unto  ®® 
that  habitation  the  Dog-ftar  is  invifible, and  appeareth  not  above  the''1 
Horizon.  <  ' 

Unto  fuch  latitudes  as  it  arifeth,  It  carrieth  a  various  and  a  very  dif; 
ferent  refpe& ;  unto  feme  it  afeendeth  when  Summer  is  over ,  whe¬ 
ther  we  compute  Heliacally  or  Cofmically;  for  though  vmtot^tex- 
andria  it  arifeth  in  Cancer,  yet  it  arifeth  not  unto  Biarmia  Cofmi^ 
eally  before  it  b:  in  Virgo,and  Heliacally  aboutthe  Autumnal  Equinox. 
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Even  unto  the  latitude,  of  52,  the  efficacy  thereof  is  not  much  confide* 

ble,  whether  we  confider  its  afeent,  Meridian,  altitude  or  abode  at,,/* 

the  Horizon.  For  it  arifeth  very  late  in  the  year,  about  theefo/ 

teenth  of  Leo,  that  is,  the  3 1  of  July.  Of  Meridian  Altitude  it  hnh 

but23  degrees.fo  that  it  plaies  but  obliquely  upon  us, and  as  the  Sun  doth 

about  the  25  of  January.  And  laftly,  his  abode  above  the  Horizon  is  not 

greats  for  in  the  eighteenth  of  Leo,  the  31  of  July,  although  thevarife 

together  5  yet  doth  it  let  above  5  hours  before  the  Sun,  that  is.  before 

two  or  the  clock, after  which  time  we  are  more  fenfible  of  heat,  then  all 
the  day  before.  7  . 

Secondly,  In  regard  of  the  variation  of  the  longitude  of  the  Stars  - 
wc  are  to  confider  (what  the  Antients  obferved  notj  that  the  Cite  of  the 

What  the  Ion- ? 18  an4  t!iat  firnce  elder  times  they  have  fu/Fered 

a  larg.  and  confiderable  variation  of  their  longitudes.  The  longitude 
of  a  ftarj  to  ipeak  plainly,  is  its  diffance  from  the  firft  point  of  nume¬ 
ration  toward  the  Eaft  ;  which  firft  point  unto  the  Ancients  was  thever- 
jui  equinox.  Now  by  reafon  of  their  motion  from  Weft  to  Eaft,  thev 
have  very  muen  varied  from  this  point:the  firft  Scar  of  Aries  in  the  time 
of  Meton  the  Athenian  was  placed  in  the  very  interfeaion,  which  is  now 
elongated  and  renioved  Eaft  ward  28  degrees  ;  infomuch  that  now  the 
fign  of  Aries  poflefleth  the  place  of  Taurus,  and  Taurus  that  of  Gemi*' 
tu.  Wnichyarution  of  longitude  muft  very  much  diftraft  the  opini, 
on  of  tue  Dog-ftar,  not  onely  in  our  dayes,  but  in  times  before  and  af- 
^  ter  s  for  fince  the  world  began  it  hath  arifen  in  Taurus,  and  if  the 
worid  laft,  may  have  its  afeent  in  Virgojfothat  we  muft  place  the  cani. 
cular  dayes5that  is,  the  hotteft  time  of  the  year  in  the  Spring  in  the  firft  ' 

Age,  and  in  the  Autumn  in  Ages  to  come. 

Thirdly, The  Stars  have  not  onely  varied  their  longitudes,  whereby 
what  the  de-  their afcents  have  alterdy ;  buthavealfo  changed  their  declinations. 

Star  is'°n  *  “i"18  at  that  is>  their  aPPea™g  hath  varied.  The 

a  decimation  of  a  Star  wecall  its Ihorteft  diftance from  the Equato-  Now 

though  the  poles  of  the  world  and  tbeEquator  be  immovable, vet  becaufe 
the  Stars  in  their  proper  motions  from  Weft  to  Eaft,  do  move  upon  the 

Poles  of  the  Ediptick,diftant  23  degrees  and  an  half  from  the  Poles  of 
die  Equator,  and  deferfoe  circles  parallel  not  unto  the  Equator,  but  the 
Ecliptickjtheymuft  be  therefore  fometimes  nearer,  fometimes  removed 
further  from  the  Equator.  All  ftars  that  have  their  diftance  from  the 
Eclipuck  Northward  not  more  then  23  degrees  and  an  half  (  which 
is  the  greateft  diftance  of  the  Ecliptick  from  the  Equator  )  mav 
m  progreffion  of  time  have  declination  Southward  ,  and  move 
beyond  the  Equator;  but  if  any  Star  hath  juft  this  diftance  of 
twenty  three  and  an  half  (  as  hath  Capellaon  the  back  of  Erifthonius ) 
it  may  hereafter  move  under  the  Equinoftial;  and  the  fame  will  happen 
rcfpe&lveSy  unto  ftars  which  have  declination  SouthwardAnd  therfore 
many  ftars  may  be  vifible  in  our  Hemifphere, which  are  not  fo  atprefent; 

and 
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and  many  which  arc  at  prefenr,  fhall  take  leave  of  our  Horizons  and 
appear  unto  Southern  habitations.  And  therefore  the  time  may  come 

that  the  Dog  ftarntay  not  be  vifiblefn  our  Horizon,  and  the  time 
i  hath  been, when  it  hath  not  (hewed  it  felf  unto  our  neighbour  latitudes. 

*  So  that  canicular  dayes  there  have  been  none,  nor  (hall  be ;  yet  cer- 

I  tainly  in  all  times  fome  feafon  of  the  year  more  notably  hot  then 

\  other.  , 

lit  Laftly,  We  multiply  caufes  in  vain  and  for  the  reafon  hereof,  we 
need  not  have  recourfe  unto  any  Star  but  the  Sun,  and  continuity  of 

II  itsaftion.  For  the  Sun  afeending  into  the  Northern  (igns,  begetteth 
4  firft  a  temperate  heat  in  the  ayr ;  which  by  his  approach  unto  the  fol- 
k  d,ce  he  intendeth  ;  and  by  continuation  increafeth  the  fame  even  upon 

tk*  declination.  For  running  over  the  fame  degrees  again,  that  is,  in  Leo,  j  y  riefDog 
\i  which  he  hath  done  in  Taurus,  in  July  which  he  didin  May;  he  aug*  hct.CS  C  ° 
menteth  the  heat  in  the  later  which  he  began  in  the  firft;  andeafily 
,j  intendeth  the  fame  by  continuation  which  was  well  promoted  before. 

1  So  is  it  obferved,  that  they  which  dwell  between  the  Tropicks  and  the 
?  Equator,  have  their  fecond  fummer  hotter  and  morematurative  of  fruits 
^  then  the  former.  So  we  obferve  in  the  day  (which  is  a  fhort  year)  the 
*f  greateft  heat  about  two  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  Sun  is  paft  the  Me* 
ridian  ('which  is  his  diurnal  folftice)  and  the  fame  is  evident  from  the 
h.  Thermometer  or  obfervations  of  the  wetherglafle.  So  are  the  colds  of 
»  the  night  (harper  in  the  Summer  about  two  or  three  after  midnight, and 
f.  the  frofts  in  Winter  ftronger  about  thofc  hours.  Solikewife  in  the  year 
9  we  obferve  the  cold  to  augment,  when  the  dayes  begin  toincreafe, 
jjj  though  theSun  be  then  afeenfive,  &  returning  from  the  Winter  Tropick. 

And  therefore  if  we  reft  not  in  this  reafon  for  the  heat  in  the  declining 
part  ot  Summer,  we  muft  difeover  freezing  ftars  that  may  refolve  the 
latter  colds  of  Winter ;  which  whoever  defires  to  invent,  let  him  ftudy 
•i  the  Stars  of  Andromeda. ,  or  the  nearer  conftellationof  Pegafus, which  are 

I  about  that  time  a feendent. 

II  It  cannot  th  erf  ore  feem  ftrange,or  favor  of  fingularity  that  we  have  ex» 

!>!  amined  this  point.Since  the  fame  hath  bin  already  denied  by  fome, fines 
fj  the  authority  and  obfervations  ofthe  Ancient  Slightly  underftood,  do 
if  not  confirm  it,finceour  prefent  computes  are  different  from  thofe  ofthe 

Ancients, whereon  notwithftanding  they  depend;  fince  there  is  reafon  a- 
i!  !  gainft  it,  and  if  all  were  granted,  yet  muft  it  be  maintained  with  mani- 
fold  reftraints,  far  otherwife  then  is  received.  And  laftly,  fince  from 
if  ,  plain  and  natural  principles,  the  doubt  may  be  fairly  (alved ,  and 
j  notclapt  up  from  petitionary  foundations  arid  principles  uneftabli- 
(if  (hed.  ,  t  ■  .  .  .■■■A 

a  But  that  which  chiefly  promoted  the  confideration  of  thefe  dayes, 
ff.  and  medically  advanced  the  fame,  was  the  do&rine  of  Hyppocratesj 
a  Phyfician  of  fuch  repute,  that  he  received  a  teftimony  from  a  Chri- 
ftian ,  that  might  have  been  given  unto  Chrift.  The  firft  in  his 

book, 
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kook, it?  Aere, Aquis^&locis.Syderum  om«,&c.That  is, we  are'to  obferve  the 
r  i i in g  of  Stars,  efpecially  the  Opg-ftar,  Arfturus,  and  the  fetting  of  the 
Pleiades  or  feven  Stars.From  whence  notwithftanding  we  cannot  infer 
the  general  efficacy  of  thefe  Stars,  or  co-efficacy  particular  In  medica- 
tions.Probably  expreffing  no  more  hereby  then  if  he  ffiould  have  plainly 
faid,  efpecial  notice  we  are  to  take  of  the  hotteft  timein  Summer, of  the 
beginning  of  Autumn  and  Winter  ;  for  by  the  riling  and  letting  of  thole 
Stars  were  thefe  times  and  fealbns  defined.  And  therefore  lubjoynes  this 
reafon,  Quoniam  his  temporibus  trtorbi  finiuntur ,  becaufe  at  thefe  times 
difcalcs  have  their  ends;  as  Phyfitians  well  know  ,  and  he  clfewhere 
affirmcth,that  fealbns  determine  defeafes, beginning  in  their  contraries ; 
as  the  fpring  the  difeales  of  Autumn,  and  the  Summer  thofe  of  Winter. 
Nowf  what  is  very  remarkable)  whereas  ini  the  fame  place  he  advif- 
cth  to  obferve  the  times  of  notable  mutations, as  the  Equinoxes;  and  the 
Solftices,  and  to  decline  Medication  ten  dayes  before  and  after  ;  how 
precifely  foever  canicular  cautions  be  confidered,  this  is  notobferved  by 
Phyfitians,  nor  taken  noticeof  by  the  people.  And  indeed  ffiould  we 
blindly  obey  the  reftraims  both  of  Phyfitians  and  Aflrologers, we  ffiould 
cOntratt  the  liberty  of  our  prelcriptions,  and  confine  the  utility  of  Phy- 
fick  unto  a  very  few  dayes.  For  obferving  the  Dog-daies,  and  as  is  ex- 
prefled,  fomeldaies  before,  Ukewife  ten  daics  before  and  after 
the  Equinoftial  and  Sollticial  points  ;  by  this  observation  alone 
are  exempted  an  hundred  daies.  Whereuuto  if  we  add  the  two 
./Egyptian  daies  in  every  moneth,  the  intcrlunary  and  plenilu- 
nary  exemptions ,  Eclipfes  of  Sun  and  Moon  ,  conju&ions 
and  oppofitions  Planetical ,  the  houfes  of  Planets ,  and  the  fite  of 
the  Luminaries  under  the  fignes  (wherein  fome  would  induce  a  reftraint 
of  Purgation  or  Phlebotomy)  there  would  arife  above  an  hundred 
more ;  fo  that  of  the  whole  year  the  ufe  of  Phyftck  would  not  be  fecurc 
much  above  a  quarter.  Now  as  we  do  not  ftriftly  oblerve  thefe  daics , 
fo  need  we  not  the  other  ;  and  although  confideration  be  made  hereof, 
yet  mutt  we  prefer  the  nearer  indication,  before  thofe  which  are  drawn 
from  the  time  of  the  year ;  or  other  coeleftial  relations. 

The  fecond  Teftimony  is  taken  out  of  the  iaft  piece  of  his  Age,  and 
after  the  experience  (  as  fome  think  )  of  no  lefs  then  an  hundred  years, 
that  is, his  book  of  Aphorifms,  or  ffiort  and  definitive  determinations 
in  Phyfick.  The  Aphorifm  alleadged  is  this,  Sub  cane  &  ante  Canm 
difficile s  funt  pttrgationtf.  Sub  Cane  &  Anticane ,  lay  form,  including 
both  the  Dog  ftars;  but  that  cannot  confift  with  the  Greek:  \san  vt/p*  £ 
n&mle,  nor  had  that  Critifcilm  been  ever  omited  by  .Galen. 
Now  how  true  this  fentence  was  in  the  moneth  of  Hippocrates ,  and 
with  wh3t  reftraint  it  mull  be  underflood  by  us  will  already 
appear  from  the  difference  between  us  both,  in  circumftantlal  rela* 
tjons. 

And  fi  ftjGoscerning  his  time  a:  d  Chronology ;  he  lived  in  the 

reign 
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reign  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus ,  about  the  82  Olympiade,  4^0  years  when  Hippo- 
before  Chri ft ;  and  from  our  times  above  two  thoufand.  Now  fince*ww  ^ve<*' 
thattime  (  as  we  have  already  declared  )  theStars  have  varied  their 
longitudes?  and  having  made  large  progreffions  from  Weft  to  Esft,  the 
time  of  the  Dog-ftars  afeent  muft  alfo  very  much  alter.  For  ic 
arifeth  later  now  in  the  year,  then  it  formerly  did  in  the  fame  latitude; 
and  far  later  unto  us  who  have  a  greater  elevation  ;  for  in  the  dayes  of 
Hippocrates  this  Star  afeended  in  Cancer  which  now  arifeth  in  Leo;and 
will  in  progredion  of  time  arife  in  Virgo.  And  therefore  in  regard  of  the 
;  time  wherein  he  lived, the  Aphorifm  was  more  confiderable  in  his  days 
'  then  in  ours,  and  in  times  farpaft  then  .prefent,  and  in  his  Country 

!  The  pi**  °f  his  nativity  was  Coos ,  an  Ifland  in  the  Myrtoan  Sea,  not 

far  from  Rhodes ,  deferibed  in  Maps  by  the  name  of  Lango,  and  called 
1  by  the  dusks  who  are  Mafters  thereof  Stancora ;  according  unto  Ptolomj 
\  °f  Northern  latitude  36  degrees.  That  he  lived  and  writ  in  thefe  parts 

*  is  not  improbably,  collected  from  the  Epiftlcs  that  pafled  betwixt  *  him 
!£  and  Artaxerxes ;  as  alfo  between  the  Citizens  of  Abdera ,  an  dCoos,  in 
s  the  behalf  or  Democritus.  Which  place  being  feated  from  our  latitude 
!r  of  16  degrees  Southward,  there  will  arife  a  different  coni ^deration; 

1!  and  we  may  much  deceive  cur  felvesif  we  conform  the  afeent  of  Scars 
K  in  one  place  unto  another,  or  conceive  they  arife  the  fame  day  of  the 
b  moneth  in  Coos  and  in  England.  For  as  Petavius  computes  in  the  fir  ft 
1 i  Julian  year,  at  Alexandria  of  latitude  31,  the  Star  arofe  cofmically  in 
t  the  twelfth  degree  of  Cancer,  Heliacally  the  2  6,  by  the  compute  of  Ge- 
•|  minus  about  this  time  at  Rhodes  of  latitude  37,  it  afeended  cofmically 
|  the  16  of  Cancer,  Heliacally  the  firft  of  Leo;  and  about  that  time  at 
t  Rome  of  latitude  42,  cofmically  the  22  of  Cancer,  and  Heliacally  the 
J  firftofLeo.  For  unto  places  of  greater  latitude  it  arifeth  ever  later ;  fo 
1  that  in  fome  latitudes  the  cofmical  afeent  happeneth  not  before  the 
ij  twentieth  degree  or  Virgo,  ten  daies  before  the  Autumnal  Equinox, and 

•  if  they  compute  Heliacally,  after  it,  in  Libra. 

(Again,  Should  we  allow  ali, and  onely  compute  unto  the  latitude  of 

Coos-, yet  would  it  not  impofe  a  total  omiffion  of  Phyfick.  For  if  in  the 
hotteft  feafon  of  that  clime, all  Phyfick  were  to  be  declined,  then  furely 
in  many  other  none  were  to  be  ufed  at  any  time  vvhatfoever ;  for  unto 
many  parts, not  onely  in  the  Spring  and  Autumnsbut  alfo  in  the  Winter 
the  Sun  is  nearer, then  unto  the  clime  of  Coos  in  the  Summer. 

The  third  confederation  concerneth  purging  medicines,  which  are 
at  prefent  far  different  from  thofe  implied  in  this  Aphorifm,  and  fuch  Three  degrees 
as  were  commonly  ufed  by  Hippocrates.  _  For  three  degrees  we  make  of  of  purgations, 
purgative  medicines:  The  firft  thereof  is  very  benign,  nor  far  re¬ 
moved  from  the  nature  of  Aliment,  into  which,  upon  defeS:  of 
:  working,  ic  is  oft-times  converted  ;  and  in  this  form  do  we  account 
.  Manna,  CaJJia ,  Tamarind's,  and  many  more  ;  whereof  we  find  no 
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mention  in  Hipocrates.  The  fecond  is  alfo  gentle,  having  a  familia¬ 
rity  with  feme  humor,  into  which  it  is  butcon  verted  if  it  fail  of  its  o- 
peration  :  ofthis  fort  are  Aloe,  Rhubarb,  Senna ,  &c.  Whereof  alfo  few 
or  none  were  known  unto  Hippocrates.  Tire  third  is  of  a  violent  and 
venemous  quality,  which  fruflrate  of  its  action,  aflumes  as  it  were  the 
nature  of  poyfbn  ;  fuck  as  are  Scammoneum,  Co'ocynthis,  Elate- 
rium,  Euphorbium,  Tithymallus,  Laureola,  Pepium,  &c.  Of  this 
lort  it  is  manifeft  Hippocrates  made  ufe,  even  in  Fevers,  Pleurifies 
and  Quinfies ;  and  that  compofition  is  very  remarkable  which  is 
aferibed,  unto  Diogenes  in  JEtius  ;  that  is  of  Pepper,  Sal  Armo- 
niac,  Euphorbium,  of  each  an  ounce,  the  Dons  whereof  four 
fcruples  and  an  half  ;  which  whofoever  (hould  take,  would  find 
in  his  bowels  more  then  a  canicular  heat ,  though  in  the  depth  • 
of  winter  ;  many  of  the  like  nature  may  be  obferved  in  JEtius ,  or  in 
the  book  Dr  Dinamidiis, aferibed  unto  Galen, which  is  the  fame  verbatim 
with  the  other. 

Now  in  regard  of  the  fecond,  and  efpecially  the  firft  degree  of  Pur¬ 
gatives,  the  Aphorifm  is  not  of  force  5  but  we  may  fafely  ufe  them,  they 
being  benign  and  of  innoxious  qualities.  And  therefore  Lucas  Gmri- 
cm,  who  hath  endeavoured  with  many  teftimonies  to  advance  this  con- 
iideration,  at  length  concedeth  that  lent tive  Phyfick  may  be  ufed,  efe- 
ciali’y  when  the  Moon  is  wellaffefted  in  Cancer  or  in  the  watery  figns. 
But  in  regard  of  the  third  degree  the  Aphorifm  is  confiderable  :  purga¬ 
tions  may  be  dangerous  3  and  a  memorable  example  there  is  in  the  me¬ 
dical  Epiftles  otCrucius,  of  a  Roman  Prince  that  died  upon  an  ounce  of 
Diaphaenicon,  taken  in  this  feafon.  From  the  ufe  whereof  we  refrain 
not  onely  in  hot  feafons,  but  warily  exhibit  it  at  all  times  in  hot  difeaf¬ 
es.  Which  when  neccflity  requires,  we  can  perform  more  fafely  then 
the  Ancients, as  having  better  wayesof  preparation  and  corre&ion  j  that 
is, not  onely  by  addition  of  other  bodies, but  feperation  of  noxious  parts 
from  their  own.  ' -*i  i  jhi  Bj 

But  befide  thefe  differences  between  Hippocrates  and  ns,  thePbyfici- 
ans  of  thefe  times  and  thofe  of  Antiquity;  the  condition  of  thedifeafe, 
and  the  intention  of  the  Phyfitian,  hold  a  main  confideration  in  what 
time  and  place  foever.  For  Phyiick  is  either  curative  or  preventive; 
Preventive  we  call  that  which  by  purging  noxious  humors,  and  the 
caufes  of  difeafes,  preventeth  fickmfs  in  the  healthy,  or  the  re- 
courfe  thereof  in  the  valetudinary  ;  this  is  of  common  ufe  at  the 
fpring  and  fall,  and  we  commend  not  the  fame  at  this  feafon. 
Theraputick  or  curative  Phyficii,  we  term  that,  which  reftoreth 
the  Patient  unto  Sanity,  and  taketh  away  difeafes  aftually  affefting. 
Now  of  difeafes  fome  are  chronical  and  of  long  duration,  as  quartan  e. 
Agues,  feurvy,  &c.  Wherein  becaufe  they  admit  of  delay  we  defer 
the  cure  to  more  advantagious  feafons  .•  Others  we  term  accute, 
shat  is,  of  fhort  duration  and  danger,  as  Fevers,  Pleurifies,  &c. 


' 
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In  which,  becaufe  delay  is  dangerous,  and  they  arife  unto  their  /late 
before  the  Dog-dayes  determine ;  we  apply  prefent  remedies  according 
unto  Indications;  refpefting  rather  the  acuteneffe  of  the  difeafe,  ?.nd 
precipitancy  of  occalion,  then  the  riling  or  fetting  of  Stars;  the  efTfts 
of  the  one  being  difputable,  of  the  other  aflared  and  inevitable. 

And  although  Aftrology  may  here  put  in,  and  plead  the  fee  ret  in-  Strong  purga- 
fluence  of  this  Sar ;  yet  Galen  in  his  Comment,  makes  no  fuch  conti* 
deration;  confirming  the  truth  of  the  Aphorifm  from  the  heat  of  the  ^  ^eac  of 
year;  and  the  operation  of  Medicines  exhibited.  In  regard  that  bodies  fumraer,  and 
being  heated  by  the  fummer,  cannot  fo  well  endure  the  acrimony  of  why. 
purging  Medicines ;  and  becaufe  upon  purgations  contrary  motions  en- 
fu?,  the  heat  of theayr  attracting  the  humours  outward,  and  the  aftion 
ot  Medicine  retracing  the  fame  inward.  But  thefe  are  readily  falved 
in  the  dill inftions  before  alleadged  ;  and  particularly  in  the  conftitution 
of  our  climate  and  divers  others,  wherein  the  ayr  makes  no  fuch  ex- 
haurtion  of  fpirits.  And  in  the  benignity  ot  our  Medicines  ;  whereof 
fomein  their  own  natures,  others  well  prepared, agitate  not  the  humors, 
or  make  a  fenfible  perturbation.  . 

Nor  do  we  hereby  rejeft  or  condemn  a  fober  &  regulated  Aftrology;  we 
hold  there  is  more  truth  therein  then  in  Aftrologers;  in  fome  more  then 
many  allow, yet  in  none  fo  much  as  fome  pretend.  We  deny  not  the  in-  A  p  . , 
Auence  of  the  ftars,  but  often  fufpeftthe  due  application  thereof;  for 
though  we  fhould  affirm  that  all  things  were  in  all  things ;  that  heaven 
were  but  earth  celeftified,  and  earth  but  heaven  terreftrified,  or  that 
each  part  above  had  inAuence  upon  its  divided  affinity  below ;  yet  how 
to  Angle  out  thefe  relations,  and  duly  to  apply  their  aftions,  is  a  work 
oft-times  to  be  effected  by  fome  revelation,  and  Cabala  from  a- 
bove,  rather  then  any  Philofophy,  or  fpeculation  here  below.  What 
power  foever  they  have  upon  our  bodies,  it  is  not  requifite  they 
(hould  deftroy  our  Reafons,that  is, to  make  us  rely  on  the  ftrength  of  Na? 
ture,  when  ffieisleaftable  to  relieve  us;  and  when  we  conceive  the  hea¬ 
ven  againft  us,  to  refufe  the  affiftance  of  the  earth  created  for  us.  This 
were  to  fuffer  from  the  mouth  of  the  Dog  above,  what  others  do  from 
the  teeth  of  Dogs  below;that  is, to  be  afraid  of  their  proper  remedy,  8c  re¬ 
fufe  to  approach  any  water,  though  that  hath  often  proved  a  cure  unto 
their  difeafe.  There  is  in  wife  men  a  power  beyond  the  Stars  *  and  ringofa'mad 
Ttolomj  encourageth  us, that  by  fore-knowledge, we  may  evade  their  a*d0g  t|iere  en. 
ftions  ;  for,  being  but  univerfal  caufes,  they  are  determined  by  par-  fues  an  hidro- 
ticular  agents ;  which  being  inclined,  not  conftrained,  contain  ivith«  phobia  °r  fear 
in  themfelves  the  carting  aft,  and  a  power  to  command  the  con-  water* 
clufion.  -  - 

Laftly,  If  all  be  conceded,  and  were  there  in  this  Aphorifm  an 
um  eftrained  truth,  yet  were  it  not  reafonable  to  infer  from  a  caution 
a  non-ufance  or  abolition,  from  a  thing  to  be  ufed  with  diferetion, 
not  to  be  ufed  at  all.  Becaufe  the  Apoftle  bids  us  beware  of  Phiiofo- 
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phy,  heads  of  cxtreamity  will  have  none  at  all .  an  ufual  fallacy  in 
▼ulgar  and  lefTe  diftinttive  brains,  who  having  once  overfhotthe  mean 
run  violently  on,  and  find  no  reft  but  in  the  extreams.  v  9 

.  ^ow  hereon  we  have  the  longer  infilled,  becaufe  the  errour  is  mate 
rial,  and  concerns  oft-times  the  life  of  man ;  an  errour  to  be  taken  no 
Uce  of  by  State,  and  provided  againft  by  Princes,  who  are  of  the  oni- 
niono (Solomon,  that  their  riches  conlift  in  the  multitude  of  their  iuh 
je£b.  An  errour  worfe  then  fom  e  reputed  Herefies,  and  of  greater  danl 
A  Phyfman.  ger  to  the  body,  then  they  unto  the  foul,  which  whofoever  is  able  to 
fiwot  Themiftn  reclaim,  he  fhall  favc  more  in  one  fummer  then  ‘Ihemifon  deftroyed  in 

SideritTnT9  tZZTTI^  lntroducf 3  new  way  of  cure,  prefervingby 
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[  Of  many  things  quejlionahle  as  they  are  common* 
ly  defer i  bed  in  Ttttures* 


f  Chap.!. 

|  Of  the  Picture  of  the  P  elec  an. 

Nd  firft  in  every  place  we  meet  with  the  pi&ureof  tire 
Pelicanj  opening  herbreaft  with  her  bill, and  feeding 
her  young  ones  with  the  blood  diftilling  from  her. 
Thus  is  it  fet  forth  not  onely  in  common  figns,  but  in 
theCreftand  Schucheon  of  many  Noble  families; 
hath  been  aflerted  by  many  holy  Writers,  and  was  an 
Hierogliphick  of  piety  and  pitty  among  the  Mgypti- 
am  $  on  which  confideradon,  they  fpared  them  at  their  tables. 

Notwithftanding  upon  enquiry  we  find  no  mention  hereof  in  Ancient 
Zodiographer$,and  fuch  as  have  particularly  difeourfed  upon  Animal', 
as  AriJlotle9  Elian ,  P  liny  }S  dims  and  many  more;who  feldom  forget  pro¬ 
prieties  of  fuch  a  nature, and  have  been  very  punftual  in  lefs  confiderable 
Records.Some  ground  hereof  I  confefs  we  may  allow,  nor  need  we  deny 
a  remarkable  affe&ion  in  Pelccans  toward  their  young;  for  Elian  di(« 
courfing  of  Storks, and  their  affe&ion  toward  their  brood,  whom  they 
inftruft  to  flie,  and  unto  whom  they  re-deliver  up  theprovifion  of  their 
bellies,  concludeth  at  Jaft,  that  Herons  and  Pelecans  do  the  like. 

As  for  the  teftimonies  of  Ancient  Fathers,  and  Ecclefiaftical  Writers, 
we  may  more  fafely  conceive  therein  fome  Emblematicall  then  any 

real  Story  ‘  Co  doth  Eucherius  confefs  it  to  be  the  Emblem  of 
ijOTti  -  Oo  3  Chrift,- 
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Chrift,  And  we  are  unwilling  literally  to  receive  that  account  of  Jem 
romy  that  perceiving  her  young  ones  deflroyed  by  Serpents,  (he 
openethher  fide  with  her  bill,  by  the  blood  whereof  they  revive  and 
return  unto  life  again.  By  which  relation  they  might  indeed  illuftrate 
the  deftru&ioti  of  man  by  the  old  Serpent,  and  his  reftorement  by 
the  blood  of  Chrift  :  and  in  this  fenfe  we  fhall  not  difputethe  like 
relations  of  Aufiineylfidorey  Albertusy  and  many  more  .-and  under  an  Em¬ 
blematical  intention,  we  accept  it  in  coat-armour. 

As  for  the  Hieroglyphick,  of  the  Egyptians,  they  erefted  the  fame 
upon  another  confideration,  which  was  parental!  affeftion  ;  manifefted 
in  the  proteftion  of  her  young  ones,  when  her  neft  was  fet  on  fire.  For 
as  for  letting  cut  her  blood,  it  was  not  the  aflertion  of  the  Egyptians, 
but  feems  franflated  unto  the  Pelecan  from  the  Vulture,  as  Pierius 
hath  plainly  delivered.  Sed  quod  Pelicanum  (  ut  etiam  aliis  pkrifque  per- 
fuafum  eji )  rojlro  pectus  diffecantem  pingunty  it  a  ut  [no  [anguine  fihos  alatt 
ab  JEgyptiorum  hifioria  valde  alienum  eji ,  Hit  enim  vultureni  taut  urn  id 
facere  tradiderunt. 

And  laftly,  As  concerning  the  picture,  if  naturally  examined,  and 
not  Hierogliphyeally  conceived ,  it  containeth  many  improprieties, 
The  bignefs  difagreeing  alrnoft  in  all  things  from  the  true  and  proper  defcription. 
of  a  Pelecan,  For,  whereas  it  is  commonly  fet  forth  green  or  yellow,  in  its  proper  co¬ 
lour,  it  is  inclining  to  white  5  excepting  the  extremities  or  tops  of  the- 
wing  feathers,  which  are  black.  It  is  described  in  the  bignefsof  a  Hen, 
whereas  it  approacheth  and  lometimes  exceedeth  the  magnitude  of  a 
Swan.  It  is  commonly  painted  with  a  fhort  bill;  whereas  that  of  the 
Pelican  attaineth  fomeumes  the  length  of  two  {pans.  The  bill  is 
made  acute  or  pointed  at  the  end;  whereas  it  is  flat  and  broad 
and  fomewhat  inverted  at  the  extream.  It  is  defcribed  like  fifl] - 
pedes,  or  birds  which  have  their  feet  or  claws  divided;  whereas  it 
is  palmipedous,  or  fin-footed  like  Swans  and Geefe;  according  to  the 
Method  of  nature,  in  latiroftrous  or  fiat-bild  birds;  which  being  ge¬ 
nerally  fwimmers,  the  organ  is  wifely  contrived  unto  the  a&ion,  and 
they  are  framed  with  fins  or  oars  upon  their  feet;  and  therefore  they 
Of  her  Crop,  neither  light,  nor  build  on  trees,  if  we  except  Cormorants,  who  make 

their  nefts  like  Herons.  Laftly,  There  is  one  part  omitted  more  remark¬ 
able  then  any  other,  that  is,  thechowle  or  crop  adhering  unto  the  low¬ 
er  fide  of  the  bill,  and  fo  defcending  by  the  throat  i  a  bag  or  (achel 
very  obiervable,  and  of  a  capacity  alrnoft  beyond  credit;  which  not- 
withftanding,  this  animal  could  not  want;  for  therein  it  received^  Oy* 
fters,  Cochels,  Scollops,  and  other  teftaceous  animals ;  which  being  not 
able  to  break,  it  retains  them  until  they  open,  and  vomiting  them  up, 
takes  out  the  meat  contained.  This  is  that  part  pref erved  for  a  rarity, 
and  wherein  fas  Santiius  delivers)  in  onedeie&ed,  a  Negro  child  was 
found.  ..  .  , 
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C  H  A  P.  I  I. 

Of  the  Picture  of  Dolphins.  ■ 

/  '  .  v 

Triat  Dolphins  are  crooked,  is  not  onely  affirmed  by  the  hand  of 
the  Painter,  but  commonly  conceived  their  natural  and  proper 
figure  5  wnich  is  not  onely  the  opinion  of  our  times,  but  feems  the 
belief  of  elder  times  before  us*  For,  betide  the  expreffions  of  Ovid  and 
P/wy,  their  Pourtrai&s  in  fome  ancient  Coynsare  framed  in  this  figure, 
as  will  appear  in  fome  thereof  in  Gefner3  others  in  Goltfws ,  and  Lxvi* 
msHulftus  in  his  difeription  of  Coyns,  from  Julius  Ctfar  unto  Rho- 
dulphus  the  fecond. 

Notwithftanding,  to  fpeak  ftri&ly  in  their  natural  figure  they  are 
ftreight,  ^tor  have  their  fpine  convexed,  or  more  considerably  enibow* 
ed,  then  Sharks,  Porpofes,  Whales,  and  other  Cetaceous  animals,  as 
ScaligeT  plainly  affirmeth:  Corpus  balet  non  magij  cmvum  quam  reliqui 
pifees.  As  ocular  enquiry  informeth;  and  as  unto  fuch  as  have  not  had 
the  opportunity  to  behold  them,  their  proper  pourtraifts  will  difeovee 
in  TLkondeletius;,  Gefner}  and  Aldrovandus.  And  as  indeed  is  deducible 
from  pictures  themfelves  ;  for  though  they  be  drawn  repandous,  or 
convexedly  crooked  in  one  piece,  yet  the  Dolphin  that  carrieth  Arion 
is  concavoufly  inverted,  and  hath  its  fpine  deprefled  in  another.  And 
anfwerably  hereto  may  we  behold  them  differently  bowed  in  medalls, 
and  the  Dolphins  of  Tarus  and  Vulius  do  make  another  flexure  from 
that  of  Commodus  and  Agrippa. 

And  therefore  what  is  delivered  of  their  incurvity,  ratift  either  be 
taken  Emphatically,  that  is,  not  really  but  in  appearance  •  which  hap¬ 
pened,  when  they  leap  above  water,  and  fuddenly  fhoot  down  again  5 
which  is  a  fallacy  in  viflon,  whereby  ftraight  bodies  in  a  fiudden  mo¬ 
tion  protruded  obliquely  downward,  appear  unto  the  eye  crooked ;  and 
this  is  the  conftru&ion  of  BeSonius .  Or  if  it  be  taken  really,  it  muff 
not  univerfahy  and  perpetually;  that  is,  not  when  they  Iwim  and  re¬ 
main  in  their  proper  figures,  but  onely  when  they  leap,  or  impetuoutly 
whirl  their  bodies  any  way ;  and  this  is  the  opinion  of  Gejnerus. 
Or  laftlyjt  muft  be  taken  neither  really  nor  emphatically,  but  onely 
Emblematically  :  for  being  the  Hieroglyphick  of  celerity,  and  fwifter 
then  other  animals,  men  be  ft  expreffed  their  velocity  by  incurvity, and 
under  tome  figure  of  a  bow  :  and  in  this  fenfe  probably  do  Heralds 
alfo  receive  it,  when  from  a  Dolphin  extended,  they  diftinguiffi  a  Doi* 
phin embowed.  ...  ’  ■ 

And  thus  alto  muft  that  picture  be  taken  of  a  Dolphin  dapfing  an 
Anchor  :  that  is,  not  really,  as  is  by  moft  conceived  out  of  affeftion  un¬ 
to  own,  convejghing  the  Anchor  unto  the  ground ;  but  emblematically, 
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according  as  Pierius  hath  exprefTed  it,  The  fwifceft  animal,  con joyned 
with  that  heavy  body,  implying  that  common  moral,  Fefiina  lente :  and 
that  celerity  fhould  alwayes  be  contempered  with  cunftation. 


Chap.  III. 

of  the  PiCfure  of  a  Grafhopper . 

Here  is  alfo  among  us  a  common  defcription  and  pi&ure  of  a 
Grafhopper,  as  may  beobferved  in  the  pi&ures  Of  Emblerriatifts,in 
the  coats  of  feveral  families,and  as  the  word  Cicada  is  ufually  tranfla* 
'  tcd  *n  Di&ionaries.  Wherein  tofpeak  ftriftly,if  by  this  word  Grafhcp- 
per,  we  underftand  that  animal  which  is  implied  by  with  the 
Greekj,  _  and  by  Cicada  with  the  Lathes •,  we  may  with  fafety'affirm  the 
picture  is  widely  miftaken,  and  that  for  ought  enquiry  can  inform, 

thf?is  no  fach  infett  in  England.  Which  how  paradoxical  fcever.upon 
a  Itrict  enquiry,  will  prove  undeniable  truth. 

For  firffjThat  animal  which  the  French  term  Sauterelleyue  a  Grafhop- 
per,  and  which  underthis  name  is  commonly  defcribed  by  us,  is  na< 
nitd  Ax  fit  by  the  Greeks,  by  the  Latines  Locujia,  and  by  our  feives  in 
proper  (p  e  *ch  a  Locuft ;  as  in  the  diet  of  John  Baptifl,  and  in  our  tran- 
Ihtion^hc  Locufts  have  no  King,yet  go  they  forth  all  of  them  by  bands, 
regain,  Between  the  Cicada  and  that  we  call  a  Grafhopper,  the  differen¬ 
ces  are  very  many,  as  may  be  obferved  in  themfelves,  or  their  defcripti* 
onsin  MatthiolusyAldrovandus&nd  Adufjetus.  For  firft,  They  are  diffe¬ 
rently  cucuilated  or  capuched  upon  the  head  and  back,  and  in  the  Ci- 
cada the  eyes  are  more  prominent :  the  Locufls  have  Antenna  or  fon« 
horns  before,  with  a  long  falcation  or  forcipated  tail  behind;  and 
being  otdained  for  faltation,  their  hinder  legs  do  far  exceed  the 
other.  The  Locuft  or  our  Grafhopper  hath  teeth  ,  the  Cicada  none 
at  all;  nor  any  mouth  according  unto  Arofiotle,  the  Cicada  is  moft 
upon  trees ;  and  laftly,  the  fritinnitus  or  proper  note  thereof,  is  f,r 
more  fhrill  then  that  of  the  Locuft;  and  its^ifefo  fhort  in  Summe£ 

that  for  proviftan  it  needs  not  have  recourfe  unto  the  providence  of 
the  Piimire  in  Winter. 

And  therefore  where  the  Cicada  muftbe  underftocd,  the  pi&ures  of 
Heralds  and  Emblematifts  are  not  exaff,nor  is  it  fafe  to  adhere  unto  the 
interpretation  of  Di&ionaries ;  and  wemuft  with  candour  make  out 
our  own  Tranflaticns:  for  in  the  plague  of  Egypt,  Exodus  jo.  The 
word  A Kpt  is  tratvftated  a  Locuft,  but  in  the  fame  fenfe  and  fubieft, 
fVifdom  i6.h  |s  tranflated  a  Grafhopper;  for  them  the  biting,  cf 
Graihoppers  and  Hies  killed  i  whereas  we  have  declared  before^  the 
Cicada  hath  no  teeth,  but  is  conceived  to  live  upon  dew;  and  the  poflT* 
bility  of  its  fubfiflence  is  difputedby  Lz'cri«s,HereofI  perceive  Mufetus 
v  -  hath 
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I  bath  taken  notice,  diflcftting  from  Langius  and  Lycoflenes ,  while  they 
deliver, the  Cicada.  $  deftroyed  the  fruits  in  Germany ,  where  that  infeft 
is  not  found  ;  and  there  tore  concludeth,  Earn  ipfos  quam  alios  decep - 
.•  tos  fuijje  autmno  ,  dim  locujias  cicadas  effevulgari  error e  crederent. 

j-  •  "Cj  ?  l^ere  may  be  tome  miftake  in  the  due  difpenfation  of 
[  Medicines  defamed  from  this  animal  5  particularly  ot  Diatettigon  com¬ 
mended  by  JEtius  in  the  affe&ions  of  the  kidneys.  It  muft  be  like- 
t  wile  underftood  with  tome  reftriftion  what  hath  been  affirmed  bv  Ifi* 
dore,  and  yet  delivered  by  many,  that  Cicades  are  bred  out  of  C110 
»  cow  fpittle  or  Woodtear  ;  that  is,  that  fpumous,  frothy  dew  or  exuda- 
l  t\on’  or  both,  found  upon  Plants,  efpecially  about  the  joynts  of  La« 
I  ^lncler  and  Rolemary,  obfervable  with  us  about  the  latter  end  of  May, 

I  u-r  r  C  ^e- tfUe  *s  not  bred ,  but  certain  ir  is,  that  out  of 

this,  fome  kind  of  Locufl:  doth  proceed;  for  herein  may  be  difcc- 
ii  vered  a  littxe  inle&  of  a  feftucine  or  pale  green,  refemblina  in  -ill 
^  parts  a  Loculi,  or  what  we  call  a  Grafhopper. 

Laftly,  The  word  it  fdf  is  improper,  and  the  term  of  Grafliopper 
not  apphable  unto  the  Cicada ;  for  therein  the  organs  of  motion  are  not 
contrived  for  faltation,  nor  are  the  hinder  legs  of  fuch  extenfion,  as  is 
i  obfervable  in  falient  animals,  and  fuch  as  move  by  leaping.  Whereto 
J  the  Locufl  is  very  well  conformed;  for  therein  the  legs  behind  are 
1  long^  then  all  the  body,  and  make  at  the  feeond  joynt  acute  angles,  at 
a  conjiJerable  advancement  above  their  backs.  * 

|  .  *^be  miftake  therefore  with  us  might  have  its  original  from  a  defeat 
,  in  our  language  ;  for  having  not  the  infeft  with  us,  we  have  not  fallen 
upon  its  proper  name,  and  fo  make  ufe  of  a  term  common  unto 
I;  it  and  the  Locufl;  whereas  other  countreys  have  proper  expreffions 
|  for  it:  So  the  Italian  calls  it  Cicada ,  the  Spainard  Cigarra,  and  the 
t  French  Cigale-,  all  which  appellations  conform  unto  the  Original,  and 
properly  exprefle  this  animal.  J 


f  Cha'P.  IV. 

I  '  '  '  j 

I  Of  the  pi&ure  of  the  Serpent  tempting  Eve. 

IN  the  Pi&ure  of  Paradife,  and  delufion  of  our  fir  ft  Parents,  the 
Serpent  is, often  defcribed  with  humane  vifage;  not  unlike  un- 
[,  to  Cadmus  or  his  wife,  in  the  a&  of  their  Metamorphofis.  Which 
is  not  a  meer  piftorial  contrivance  or  invention  of  the  Pi&urer,  but  an 
ancient  tradition  and  conceived  reality,  as  it  Hands  delivered  by  Bo- 
da  and  Authours  of  fome  antiquity  ;  that  is,  that  Sithan  appeared 
not  unto  Eve  in  the  naked  form  of  a  Serpent,  but  with  a  Virgins 
head, uthat  thereby  hcjmight  become  more  acceptable  ,  and  his  temp- 
I  Pp  .  tation 
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temptation  find  the  eafier  entertainment.  Which  neverthelefs,  is  a  con- 
ceit  not  to  be  admitted,  and  the  plain  and  received  figure,  is  with  bet* 
ter  rea  lbn  embraced.  ;.*r  :  of 

For  firft,  as  Pierius  Obferveth  from  Barcephas,  the  aflumptton  of 
humane  fhape  had  proved  a  difadvantage  unto  Sathan;  affording 
not  onely  a  fufpicious  amazement  in  Eve ,  before  the  faft,  in  beholding 
a  third  humanity  befide  her  fe If  and  Adam  ;  but  leaving  fome  ex- 
cufe  unto  the  woman  ,  which  afterward  the  man  took  up  with 
lefier  reafon  ;  that  is,  to  have  been  deceived  by  another  like 
her .  felf.  S 

Again,  There  was  no  inconvenience  in  the  fhape  aflumed ,  or 
any  confiderable  impediment  that  might  difturb  that  performance 
in  the  common  form  of  a  Serpent.  For  whereas  it  is  conceived  the 
woman  muft  needs  be  afraid  thereof,  and  rather  flie  then  approach  it; 
it  was  not  agreeable  unto  the  condition  of  Paradife  and  ftate  of  inno* 
ccncy  therein;  ifas  in  that  place  as  moft  determine,  no  creature  was  hurt-  _ 
ful  or  terrible  unto  man,  and  thofe  deftruftive  effefts  they  now  dif» 
cover  fucceeded  the  curfe,  and  came  in  with  thorns  and  briars.  And 
therefore  Eugubims  (  who  affirmeth  this  Serpent  was  a  Bafilisk  )  ■] 
incurreth  no  atfurdity ,  nor  need  we  infer  that  Eve  fhould  be  de- 
ftroyed  immediatly  upon  that  Vifion.  For  noxius  animals  could  offend 
them  no  more  in  the  Garden,  than  Noab  in  the  Ark  :  as  they 
peaceably  received  their  names,  (o  they  friendly  poflefled  their  natures : 
and  were  their  conditions  deftruftive  unto  each  other,  they  were  not  fo 
unto  man,  whofe  conftitutions  then  were  antidotes,  and  needed  not 
fear  poifons.  And  if  (  as  moft  conceive  )  there  were  but  two  cre¬ 
ated  of  every  kind ,  they  could  not  at  that  time  deftroy  either 
man  ortherofelves;  for  this  had  fruftrated  the  command  of  multipli¬ 
cation,  deftroyed  a  fpecies,  and  imperfefted  the  Creation.  And  there¬ 
fore  alfo  if  Cain  were  the  firft  man  born,  with  him  entered  not  onely 
the  aft, but  the  firft  potver  of  murther ;  for  before  that  time  neither  could 
•  the  Serpent  nor  Adam  deftroy  Eve,  nor  Adam  and  Eve  each  other;  for 
that  had  overthrown  the  intention  of  the  world,  and  put  its  Creator  to  j 
aft  the  fixt  day  over  again.  1 

Moreover,  Whereas  in  regard  of  fpeech ,  and  vocall  confererite  i 
with  Eve ,  it  may  be  thought  he  would  rather  afTume  an  humane 
fhape  and  organs ,  then  the  improper  form  of  a  Serpent;  it  implies 
no  material  impediment.  Nor  need  we  to  wonder  how  he  contrived 
a  voice  out  of  the  mouth  of  a  Serpent,  who  hath  done  the  like  out  of 
the  belly  of  a  Pythonifla,  and  the  trunk  of  an  Oke ;  as  he  did  for 
many  years  at  Vodona.  .  |i|H 

Laftly,  Whereas  it  might  be  conceived  that  an  humane  fhape  was  fit¬ 
ter  for  this  enterprife;  it  being  more  then  probable  (he  would  be 
amazed  to  hear  a  Serpent  fpeak;  fome  conceive  (he  might  not  yet  be 

certain  that  only  man  was  priviledged  with  fpeechjand  being  in  theno- 
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vity  of  the  Creation,  and  in  experience  o£^  all  things,  might  not^drednot 
be  affrighted  to  hear  a  ferpent  (peak.  Belide  (he  might  be  igno*  at  cbe  Ser- 
rant  of  their  nature?,  who  was  not  verfed  in  their  names,  as  being  pentsfpealw 
notprefent  at  the  genaral  furvey  of  Animals,  when  Adam  afligned  n!S* 
unto  every  one  a  name  concordant  unto  its  nature.  Nor  is  this  on¬ 
ly  my  opinion,  but  the  determination  of  Lombard  and  ‘Tofiatus ;  and 
alio  the  reply  of  Cjrill  unto  the  objeftion  of  Juliatty  who  compared 
this  ftory  unto  the  f  ables  of  the  Creeks. 


II  .  .  C  H  A  P.  V.' 

T  * 

I  Of  the  Figure  of  Adam  and  Eve  with  Navels. 

I  '  A  Mother  miftake  there  may  be  in  the  Picture  of  our  firft  Parents, 

XX  who  after  the  manner  of  their  pofterity  are  both  delineated  with 
a  Navel.  And  this  is  obferveable  not  om-ly  in  ordinary  and  ftained 
pieces,  but  in  the  Authentick  draughts  of  Vrbin  Angelo  and  others; 

I  Which  notwithftanding  cannot  be  allowed,  except  we  impute  that  un¬ 
to  the  firft  caufe,  which  we  impofe  not  on  the  fecond;  or  what  wc 
deny  qnro  nature,  we  impute  unto  Naturity  it  felf;  that  is,  that  in  the 
firft  and  moft  accomplUhrd  piece,the  Creator  affe&ed  fuperfluities,  or 
ordained  parts  without  ufe  or  office. 

For  the  ufe  of  the  Navel  is  to  continue  the  Infant  unto  the  Mother,  . 

;  and  by  the  veffels  thereof  to  convey  its  aliment  and  Mentation.  The'  ff 

1  veffels  wherebf  it  confifteth,  are  the  umbilical  vein,  which  is  a  branch  what  ufe. 

f  of  the  Porta,  and  implanted  in  the  Liver  ofthe  Infant;  two  Arteries 
I  likewife  ariiing  from  the  lliacall  branches,  by  which  the  Infant  recei. 

|  veth  the  purer  portion  of  blood  and  fpirits  from  the  mother;  and  laft- 
i  ly,  the  LTrachos  or  Iigamental  paflage  derived  from  the  bottom  of  the 

t  bladder,  whereby  it  difehargeth  the  waterifh  and  urinary  part  of  its 

i  aliment.  Now  upon  the  birth,  when  the  Infant  forfaketh  the  womb, 

|  although  it  dilacerate,  and  break  the  involving  membranes,  yet  do 
L  thefe  veffels  hold,  and  by  the  mediation  thereof  the  Infant  is  con- 

I  nefted  unto  the  womb,  not  onely  before,  but  a  while  alfo  after  the 

1  birth.  Thefe  therefore  the  midwife  cutteth  off,  contriving  them  into 

|  a  knot  clofe  unto  the  body  of  the  Infant;  from  whence  enfueth  that 

tortuofityor  complicated nodofity  we  ufuallycall  the  Navel;  occa* 

I  fioned  by  the  colligation  of  veffels  before  mentioned.  Now  the  Na¬ 
vel  bein^  a  part,  not  precedent,  but  fubfequsnt  unto  generation,  na*  That  Adam 
\  tivity  or  parturition,  it  cannot  be  well  imagined  at  the  Creation  or  ex  •  and l  Eve  had 
l  traordinary  formation  of  Adam ,  who  immediately  iffued  from  the  Ar-  no  Navels, 

tifice  of  God;  nor  alfo  that  of  Eve*  who  was  not  folemnly  begotten, 
but  fuddenly  framed,  and  anomaloufly  proceeded  (row  Adam. 

And  if  we  be  led  into  conclusions  that  Adam  had  alfotnis  part,  be- 
ft- ' H  Pp  2  caufe 
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caufe  we  behold  the  fame  in  our  felves,  the  inference  is  not  reafcnable; 
for  it  we  conceive  the  way  of  his  formation,  or  of  the  firft  animals  did 
carry  in  all  points  a  ftri&  conformity  unto  fucceeding  produ&ion?’  we 
might  fall  into  imaginations  that  Adamwn  s  made  without  Teeth  or  that 
he  ran  through  thofe  notable  alterations  in  the  veffcls  ofthe’heart 
which  the  Infant  fuffereth  after  birth :  we  need  not  difpute  whether 
the  egg  or  bird  were  firft ;  and  might  conceive  that  Dogs  were  created 
blind,  becaufe  we  obferve  they  arc  litered  fo  with  us.  Which  to  affirm 
Is at  leaft  to  regulate  creation  unto  generation,  the  firft 
Acts  of  God,  unto  the  fecond  of  Nature ;  which  were  determined 
in  that  general  indulgence,  Encreafe  and  Multiply ,  produce  or  propa¬ 
gate  each  other  s  that  is,  not  anfwerably  in  all  points,  but  in  a  pro* 
longeu  method  according  to  feminall  progreflion.  For  the  formation  of 
things  at  firft  was  different  from  their  generation  after  5  and  although  it 
nad  nothing  to  precede  it,  was  aptly  contrived  for  that  which  fhould 
lucceed  it.  And  therefore  though  Adam  were  framed  without  this  part, 
as  having  no  other  womb  then  that  of  his  proper  principles,  yet  was  not 
his  poftenty  without  the  fame:  for  the  feminity  of  his  fabrick  con- 
tamed  the  power  thereofiand  was  endued  with  the  fcience  of  thofe  parts 
whole  predeftinations  upon  fucceffion  it  did  accomplifh.  P 

All  the  Navel  therefore  and  conjunftive  part  we  can  fuppofe  in 
Adam,  was  his  dependency  on  his  Maker,  and  the  connexion  he  mull 
needs  have  unto  heaven,  who  was  the  Son  of  God.  For  holding  no  de 
pendente  on  any  preceding  efficient  but  God;  in  the  aft  of his  pro" 
uftion  there  may  be  conceived  fome  connexion,  and  Adatnto  have 
been  in  a  momental  Navel  with  his  Maker.  And  akhoughfrom  his  ir 

corporal  exiftence ,  the  conjunction  feemeth  no  -neared 
thtn  of  caufahtyand  efteft ;  yet  in  his  immortal  and  diviner  part  he 
teemed  to  hold  a  nearer  coherence,  and  an  umbilicality  even  with 

God  himfelf.  And  fo  indeed  although  the  propriety  of  this  partb- 

found  but  in  fome  animals,  and  many  fpecies  there  are  which  hav" 
no  Navel, at  all  j  yet  is  there  one  link  and  common  connexion,  cnep» 
ner4l  ]iaameafj  and  neceflary  obligation  of  all  whatever  unto  God* 
Whereby  altnough  they  aft  themfelves  at  diftance,  and  feem  to 
ioofe;  yet  do  they  hold  a  continuity  with  their  Maker.  Which  cate" 
nation  or  rfmferving  union  when  ever  his  pleafure  fhall  divide  iJTn 
or  kparate ;  they  fhall  fall  from  their  exiftance,  effence,  and  operations’ 

thefr  Chios  ag"“*ra're  U"t0  ,l,dr  Prtojt?ve  nothin  and  (brink  into 

They  who'lhold  the  egg  was  before  the  Bird,  prevent  this  doubrin 
many  other  animals,  which  alio  extendeth  unto  them :  For  birds  are 

nounfhed  by  umbilical  veffels  and  the  Navel  is  manifeftf0metinie?a 

day  or  two  after  excltiiion.  The  fame  is  rmhahle  ?n  ^ vi 
exdufiona ,  if  the  kffer  part  of  eggs  miff  toe tilfCSZ 
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the  greater  part  for  nutriment.  The  fame  is  made  out  in  the  eggs  oi 
Snakes;  and  is  not  improbable  in  the  generation  of  Porwiggles  orTad- 
poles,  and  may  be  alio  true  in  fomevermiparous  exclufions :  although 
(  as  we  have  obferved  the  daily  progrefs thereof )  the  whole  Maggot  is 
little  enough  to  make  a  Fly,  without  any  part  remaining. 


Chap.  V  J. 


I  Of  the  Pi&ures  of  EaJiernNations,  and  the  Jews  at  their 
\  feajis  efpeciallj  our  Saviour  at  the  Pajfeover . 

Concerning  the  Figures  of  the  Jews,  and  Eaftern  Nations  at  their 
Fealts,  concerning  the  gefture  o!  our  Saviour  at  the  Pafleover,who 
is  iii  ually  defcribed  fitting  upon  a  ftool  or  bench  at  a  fquare  table2  in  the 
•  middeft  of  the  twelve,  many  make  great  doubt ;  and  (though  they  con¬ 
cede  a  table-getture  )  will  hardly  allow  this  ufual  way  of  Seffion.  ' 

|  Wherin  reftraining  no  mans  enquiry,  it  will  appear  that  accubation,  ' 
or  lying  down  at  meals  was  a  gefture  ufed  bv  very  many  Nations,  That 
the  P erfians  ufed  it,  befide  the  teftimony  of  humane  Writers,  is  de- 
ducible  from  that  paflage  in  EJiher.  That  when  the  King  returned  E‘ 
into  the  place  of  the  banquet  of  wine ,  Haman  was  fallen  upon 
the  bed  whereon  EH  her  was.  That  the  Varthians  ufed  it,  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  Athenaus,  who  delivered  out  of  Poffidonius,  that  their  Kin  * 
lay  down  at  meals,  on  an  higher  bed  then  others.  That  Cleopatra  this 
entertained  Anthony,  the  fame  Author  manifefteth  when  he  faith,  (he 
prepared  twelve  Tricliniums.  That  it  was  in  ufe  among  theGreekthe 
I  word  Triclinium  implieth,  and  the  fame  is  alfo  declarable  from  many 
]  places  in  the  Sympofiacks  of  Plutarch.  That  is  was  not  out  ol  Fafliion 

I  in  thedayes  of  Arifiotle,  he  declareth  in  his  politicks ;  when  among  the 
Inftuutionary  rules  of  youth,  he  advifeth  they  might  not  be  permitted  to 
hear  Iambicks  and  Tragedies  before  they  were  admitted  unto  difcum- 
bencyor  lying  along  with  others  at  their  meals.  That  the  Romans 
[  ufed  this  gefture  at  repaft,  befide  many  more,  is  evident  from  Lypfm 
Mercurialisi  Salmafius  zndCiaconius,  who  have  exprefly  and  diftin&ly 
;  treated  hereof. 

| '  Now  of  their  accumbing  places,  the  one  was  called  Stibadion  and 

t  Sigma, carrying  thefigure  of  an  half  Moon, and  ofan  uncertain  capacity 
1  whereafter  it  received  the  name  of  Hexaciinon,  O&oclinon,  according 
onto  that  of  Martial,  e 


Atcipe  Lunata  jcriptum  tejludine  Sigma : 
Ocio  capit ,  veniat  quifquis  amicus  erit. 


j 


Hereat  ip  (everaFages  the  left  8c  right  hour  were  the  principal  plarfle 
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and  the  moft  honourable perfon,  if  he  were  not  Mafter  of  the  feaft,  pofl 
feffed  one  of  thofe  rooms.  The  other  was  termed  Triclinium,  that 
is,  Three  beds  encompafiing  a  table,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  figures  there¬ 
of,  and  particularly  in  the  Rhantnufian  Triclinium, fet  down  by  Mercu- 
Merc.  De  Arte  riahs.  The  cuftomary  ufe  hereof  was  probably  deduced  from  the  fre- 
Gjmnaftjca.  quent  ufe  of  bathing, after  which  they  commonly  retired  to  bed,  and  re* 

fefted  themfelves  with  repaft ;  and  fo  that  cuftom  by  degrees  changed 
their  cubiculary  beds  into  difeubitory,  and  introduced  afafhion  to  go 
from  the  baths  unto  thefe. 

The  ancient  As  for  their  gefture  or  pofiticn,  the  men  lay  down  leaning  on  their 

gefture  or  po-  left  elbow, their  back  being  advanced  by  fome  pillow  or  foft  fubflance : 
htionofthe  the  fecond  lay  fo  with  his  back  towards  the  firft,  that  his  head  at- 
o°dy  at  feafts.  tained  about  his  bofom  $  and  the  reft  in  the  fame  order.  For  women, 

they  fat  fometimes  diftin&ly  with  their  f ex,  fometimes  promifeuouf- 
ly  with  men,  according  to  affeftion  or  favour,  as  is  delivered  by  Ju- 
venal ,  .  T 

Gremio  jacuit  nova  nupta  merits.  .  , 

*  And  by  Suetonius  of  Caligulatthnt  at  his  feafts  he  placed  his  fitters, 
with  whom  he  had  been  incontinent,  fuceflively  in  order  below  him. 

Again,  As  their  beds  were  three,  fo  the  guefts  did  not  ufually  exceed 
that  number  in  everyone;  according  to  the  ancient  Laws, and  proverbi¬ 
al  obfervations  to  begin  with  the  Graces,  and  make  up  their  feafts  with 
the  Mufes.  And  therefore  it  was  remarkable  in  the  Emperour  Lucias 
VeruS} that  he  lay  down  with  twelve  :  which  was  faith  Julius  Capitolims} 
pr&ter  examples  ma)orum^  not  according  to  the  cuftom  of  his  Predecef- 
fors,  except  it  were  at  pubiick  and  nuptial  fuppers.  The  regular  num¬ 
ber  was  alfo  exceeded  in  this  laft  fupper,  whereat  there  were  nolefs 
then  thirteen>  and  in  no  place  fewer  then  ten,  for,  as  Joftphus  deliver¬ 
ed!,  it  was  not  lawful  to  celebrate  the  Paffeover  with  fewer  then  that 
number. 

Laftly,  For  the  difpofing  and  ordering  of  the  perfons:  The  firft  and 
middle  beds  were  for  the  guefts,  the  third  and  loweft  for  the  Mafter  of 
the  houfe  and  his  family;  he  alwayes  lying  in  the  firft  place  of  the  laft 
bed,that  is  next  the  middle  bed;  but  if  the  wife  or  children  were  abfent, 
Who  the  tlm-  their  rooms  were  fupplied  by  the  Umbrae,  or  hangers  on,  according  to 
brswereat  that  of  Juvenal  ■  ■  Locus  eji  &  pluribus  Vmbris.  For  the  guefts, 

Banquets.  the  honourable!!  place  in  every  bed  was  the  firft  excepting  the  middle 

or  fecond  bed ;  wherein  the  moft  honourable  Gueft  of  the  feaft  was  pla- 
lu'.  Scalig  fa-  eed  in  the  laft  place,  becaufe by  that  pofition  he  might  be  next  the 
mlknumexer-  jyjafter  Gf  t}ie  feaft.  For  the  Mafter  lying  in  the  firft  of  the 

Tkm i”i?  laft  bed}  and  the  principal  gueftin  the  laft  place  of  the  fecond,  thef 

muft  needs  be  next  each  other;  as  this  figure  doth  plainly  declare,  and 
whereby  we  may  apprehend  the  feaft  of  Verpema  made  unto  Sertoriusi 
deferibed  be ' Saluftius ,  whofe  words  we  (hall  thus  read  with  Salma * 
Jus  :  Igitur  difeubuere  ,  Sertorius  inferior  in  ynediodello  fupra 
.»  '  .  Fabim ; 
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Fabiusi  Antonins  in  fumm  ;  Tnfra  Scriba  Se  rtorii  Verfrn ;  alter  fcriba 

Maecenas  m  Imo  ,  mdms  inter  Tar  quit ium  &  Vomimim  Terpen- 
mm,  '  1  " 
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At  this  feaft  there  were  but  feven ;  the  middle  places  of  the  higheft 
and  middle  bed  being  vacant;  and  hereat  was  Stertorius  the  General 
and  principal  gueft  (lain.  And  fo  may  we  make  out  what  is  delivered 
by  Plutarch  in  his  life*  that  lying  on  his  back,  and  railing  himfelf  up, 

Perpenna  eaft  himlelf  upon  his  ftomack  ;  which  he  might  very  well  do, 
being  Matter  of  the  feaft, and  lying  next  unto  him.  And  thus  alfo  from 
this  Tricliniary  difpofure,  we  may  illuftrate  that  obfcure  expreftion  of 
Seneca ;  That  the  Northwind  was  in  the  middle,  the  North  Eaft  on  the 
higher  fide,  and  the  North  Weft  on  the  lower.  For  as  appeareth  in 
the  circle  of  the  winds,  the  North  Eaft  will  anfwer  the  bed  of  Antonm, 
and  the  North  Weft  that  of  Perpenna. 

That  the  cuftom  of  feafting  upon  beds  was  in  ufe  among  the  He¬ 
brews,  many  deduce  from  Ezekiel.  Thou  fatteft  upon  a  ftately  bed,  and  23, 
a  table  prepared  before  it.  The  cuftom  of  Difcalceation  or  putting  off 
their  (hoes  at  meals, is  conceived  to  confirm  the  fame, as  by  that  means 
keeping  their  beds  clean,  and  therefore  they  had  a  peculiar  charge 
to  eat  the  pafsover  with  their  fhoes  on;  which  Injunftion  were  needleffr, 
if  they  ufed  not  to  put  them  off.  However  it  were  in  times  of  high 
antiquity,  probable  it  is  that  in  after  ages  they  conformed  unto  the 

faftiions  > 
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fafb  ions  of  th  e  AJfyrians  and  Eaftern  Nations,  and  Iaftly  of  the  Romans, 
being;  reduced  by  Pompey  unto  a  Provincial  fubje&ion. 

That  this  difcumbency  at  meals  was  in  ufe  in  thedaiesof  our  Savi« 
our,  is  conceived  probable  from  feveral  Ipeeches  ofhis  expreffed  in  that 
phrafe  seven  unto  common  Auditors,  as  Luke  14-  Cum  invitatus  fueris 
adnnptias ,  non difeumbas  inprimoloco,  and  behdes  many  more,  Matthew 
23.  When  reprehending  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  hefaiih,  Am  ant  pro* 
tocliftas  ,  id  eft,  prims  recubitus  in  c&nis ,  &  protocathedrias ,  five,  prim  as 
cathedras ,  in  Synagogis :  wherein  the  terms  are  very  diftinft,  and  by 
an  Antithesis  do  plainly  diftinguifh  the  pofture  of  fitting,  from  this 
of  lying  onbeds.The  confent  of  the  Jews  with  the  Romans  in  other  cere* 
monies  and  rites  of  feafting,  makes  probable  their  conformity  in  this. 
The  Romans  wafhed,  were  anointed,  and  wore  a  cenatory  garment:  and 
that  the  fame  was  pra&ifed  by  the  Jew,  is  deduceable  from  that  expo- 
flulation  of  our  Saviour  with  Simon ,  that  he  wafhed  not  his  feet,  nor 
anointed  his  head  withoyl;  the  common  civilities  at  feftival  enter¬ 
tainments  :  and  that  expreflion  of  his  concerning  the  cenatory  or  wed¬ 
ding  garment,  and  as  fome  conceive  of  the  linnen  garment  of  the  young 
man  or  St.  John ,  which  might  be  the  fame  he  wore  the  night  before  at 

the  laft  Supper.  rj^Ka^l 

That  they  ufed  this  jefture  at  the  Paflover,  is  more  then  probable 
from  the  teftimonyof  Jewijh  Writers,  and  particularly  of  Rin-maimon 
recorded  by  Scaliger  Ve  emendatione  temporiim.  After  the  fecond  cup1 
according  to  the  Inftitution.  The  fun  asketh  what  meaneth  of  this  fer- 
vice  ?  Then  he  that  maketh  the  declaration  ,  faith,  How  different 
is  this  night  from  all  other  nights?  for  all  other  nights  we  wafh  but  once 
but  this  night  twice;  all  other  we  eat  leavened  or  unleavened  bread, 
but  this  onely  leavened  5  all  other  we  eat  flefh  roafted,  boyled  or 
baked,  but  this  onely  roafted,  all  other  nights  we  eat  together  lying 
or  fitting,  but  this  only  lying  along.  And  this  pofture  they  ufed  as  a 
token  of  reft  and  fecurity  which  they  enjoyed,  far  different  from  that,  at 
the  eatingof  the  Paflover  in  JEgypt. 

That  this  geflure  was  ufed  when  our  Saviour  eat  the  Paflover,  is  not 
conceived  improbable  from  the  words  whereby  the  Evangelifts  exprefs 
the  fame,  that  is,  civa.'ffilT'reiV, ctfttKttoiux ,  dva.Y>.ninleu,  which  terms 

do  properly  ftgnifie,  this  geflure  in  Arijtotle ,  Athens, us,  Euripides ,  Sopho¬ 
cles,  and  all  humane  Authors ;  and  the  like  we  meet  with  in  the  para- 
phraftical  expreflion  of  Nonnus . 

Laftly,  if  it  be  not  fully  conceded,  that  this  geflure  was  ufedatthe 
Paflover ,  yet  that  it  wasobferved  at  the  laftfupper,  feems  almoft  in¬ 
controvertible,  for  at  this  feaft  or  cenatory  convention,  learned  men 
make,  more  then  one  fupper,  or  at  leaft  many  parts  thereof.  The 
firft  was  that  Legal  one  of  the  Pafleover,  or  eating  of  the  Pafchall 
Lamb  with  bitter  herbs ,  and  ceremonies  defcribed  by  Jldofes.  Of 

this  it  is  faid,  then  when  the  even  was  come  he  fat  down  with 
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the  twelve.  This  is  fuppofed  when  it  is  faid,  that  the  Supper  being  en« 
tied,  our  Saviour  arofe,  took  a  towell  and  wafhed  the  Difciples  feet: 

j  j  1*  .  common  and  Domefticall,  confiding  of  ordinary  and 

and  undefined  provisions  5  of  this  it  may  be  faid,  that  our  Saviour 
took  his  garment,  and  fat  down  again,  after  he  had  wafhed  the  Difci- 
pies  feet,  and  performed  the  preparative  civilities  of  flippers ;  at  this 
tis  conceived  the  fop  was  given  unto  Judas ,  the  Originall  word  im- 
plying  fome  broath  or  deco&ion,  not  ufed  at  the  Paflover.  The  third  or 
latter  part  was  Eucharifticallj  which  began  at  the  breaking  and  bleffing 
of  the  bread,  according  to  that  of  Matthew ,  and  as  they  were  eatiut?. 

J  efus  took  bread  and  blefled  it.  ~ 

I  Now  although  at  the  Paflover  or  firft  flipper,  many  have  doubted 
1  Reclining  pofture,  and  fome  have  affirmed  that  our  Saviour  flood  ,  n  r  , 

'  yetthat  helay  down  at  the  other,  the  fame  men  have  acknowledged,  as  YitibM^m 
C hrjfojlomJTbeopbjlaft,  Aufim,  and  ni  my  more.  And  if  the  tradition  will 
hold,  the  pofition  is  unqueftionable  ;  for  the  very  Triclinium  is  to  be 

feen  at  Rome,  brought  thither  by  Vefpafian,  and  graphically  fet  forth 
by  Cafalius, 

Thus  may  it  properly  be  made  out ;  what  is  delivered,  John  i^.Erat 
I  recumbem  unus  ex  Dificipulis  ejus  in  finu  Jefu  (j asm  diligebat  \  No  >y  there 
was  leaning  on  Jefus  bofom  one  of  his  Difciples  whom  Jefus  loved; 

1  which  gefture  will  not  fo  well  agree  unto  the  pofition  of  fitting,  but  is 
•natural!,  and  cannot  be  avoided  in  the  Laws  of  accubadon.  And  the 
I  very  fame  expreffion  is  to  be  found  in  Fliny,  concerning  the  Emperour 
?  Nerva  and  Veiento  svhom  he  favoured  ;  Ccenabat  Nerva  cum  pane  is, 

I  Veiento  recumbebat  preprias  atque  etiam  in  finu  ;  and  from  this  cuftome 
arofe  the  word  that  is,  a  near  and  bofom  friend.  And  there- 

;  fore  Caufabon  juftly  reje&eth  Rheopbylacl ;  who  not  confidering  the  an- 

p  cient  manner  of  decumbency,  imputed  this  gefture  of  the  beloved  Difci-  Not  ;n  E 

,  pie  unto  Rufticity,  or  an  aft  of  incivility.  And  thus  alfo  have  fome  '  ‘  “  * 

j  conceived,  it  may  be  more  plainly  made  out  what  is  delivered  of  Mary  Lube  7.< 
Magdalen.  That  (he  flood  at  Ghrifts  feet  behind  him  weeping,  and  be¬ 
gan  to  waffi  his  feet  with  tears,  and  did  wipe  them  with  the  hairs  of  her 
head.  Which  aftions,  if  our  Saviour  fate,  ffie  could  not  perform  flan-  1  ' 
j  ding,  and  had  rather  flood  behind  his  back,  then  at  his  feet.  And  there¬ 
fore  it  is  not  allowable,  what  is  obfervable  in  many  pieces,  and  even  of 
r  Raphael  Vrbin ;  wherein  Mary  Magdalen  is  piftured  before  our  Saviour, 

I  waffiing  his  feet  on  her  knees ;  which  will  not  confift  with  the  ftrift  de» 

[  feription  and  letter  of  the  Text.  I 

I  Now  whereas  this  pofition  may  feem  to  be  difcountenanced  by  our 
I  Tranflation,  which  ufually  renders  it  fitting,  it  cannot  have  that  illad- 
!  on  j  for  the  French  and  Italian  Tranflations  exprejfing  neither  pofition 
of  feffion  or  recubation,  doe  onely  fay  that  he  placed  himfelfe  at  the 
■  table  ;  and  when  ours  exprefleth  the  fame  by  fitting,  it  is  in  relation 
unto  our  cullom,  time,  and  apprehenfion.  The  like  upon  occafionj 

CLfl  '  •  is 
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is, not  unufual :  f b  when  it  is  faid,  Luk-  4.  rflifai  and  the  Vul¬ 

gar  renders  it,  Cum  plicajjet librum,  ours  rranllateth  it,  he  (hut  or  ciofed 
the  book  ;  which  is  an  exprefiion  proper  unto  the  paginal  bocks  of  our 
times, but  not  fo  agreeable  unto  volumes  or  rolling  books  in  ufe  among 
What  Denari-  the  Jews,  not  onely  in  elder  times,  but  even  unto  this  day.  So  when 
us,ot  the  pen-  jt  js  t^e  Samaritan  delivered  unto  the  hoff  twopence  for  the  pro* 

ftofpc 1  is  viiion  oi  the  Levite  5  and  when  our  Saviour  agreed  with  the  Labourers 

for  a  penny  a  day  ;  in  ftriCt  tranflation  it  fhould  be  (even  pence 
half  penny  ;  and  is  not  to  be  conceived  our  common  penny,  the 
fixtieth  part  of  an  ounce.  For  the  word  in  the  Original  is  S'mdthr,  in  la«t 
tine,  Denarius ,  and  with  the  Romans  did  value  the  eight  part  of  an 
ounce,  which  after  five  (hillings  the  ounce  amOunteth  unto  fevenpencQ 
half  penny  of  our  money. 

Laftly,  Whereas  it  might  be  conceived  that  they  eat  the  Pafleover 
.  (landing  rather  then  fiting,or  lying  down,  according  to  the  Inftitution, 
ofthe'pah-8  Exod.  12.  Thus  (hall  you  eat,  wirh  your  loins  girded,  your  (hooes  on 
over  omitted,  your  feet,  and  your  ftaff  in  your  hand  ;  the  Jews  themfelves  .reply,  this 

was  not  required  of  fucceeding  generations,  and  was  not  obferved,  but 
in  the  pofleover  of  Egypt-.  And  fa  alfo  many  other  injunctions  were  af¬ 
terward  omitted,  as  the  taking  up  of  the  Pafchal  Lamb, from  the  tenth 
day,  the  eating  of  it  in  their  houfes  difperfed  ■,  the  ftriking  of  the  blood- 
on  the  door  polls ,  and  the  eating  thereof  in  hafte.  Solemnities 
and  Ceremonies  primatively  enjoyned,  afterward  omitted ;  as  was. 
alfo  this  of  flation,  for  the  occafion  ceafing,  and  being  in  fecurity, 
they  applyed  themfelevs  unto  geilures  in  ufe  among  them. 

Now  in  what  order  of  recumbency  Ghrift  and  the  Difciples  were 
difpofed,  is  not  fo  eafily  determined.  Cajalius  from  the  Lateran 
Triclinium  will  tell  us,  that  there  being  thirteen, five  lay  down  in  the 
firft  bed, five  in  the  laft,and  three  in  the  middle  bed;and  that  our  Saviour 
pofleffed  the  upper  place  thereof.  That  John -  lay  in  the  fame  bed 
fee  ms  plain,  becaufe  he  leaned  on  our  Saviours  bofom.  That 
Peter  made  the  third  in  that  bed,  conjefture  is  made,  becaufe  he 
beckened  unto  John ,  as  being  next  him,  to  ask  of  Chrift,  who  it 
was  that  fhould  betray  him.  That  Judas  was  not  far  ©fl  feems 
probable  ,  not  onely  becaufe  he  dipped  in  the  fame  difh  ,  but 
becaufe  he  was  fo  near,  that  our  Saviour  could  hand  the  fop  unto 
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Chap.  V 1 1. 

'  /*•  \ 
t 

Of  the  ViBure  of  our  Saviour  with  long  hair. 


ANother  Pi&ure  there  is  of  our  Saviour  defcribed  with  long 
hair,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  Jews ,  and  his  defcription 
lent  by  Lentulus  unto  the  Senate.  Wherein  indeed  the  hand  of  the 
Painter  is  not  accufable,  but  the  judgement  of  the  common  Spefta- 
,  tour;  conceiving  heoblerved  this  faihion  ot  his  hair,  becaufe  he  was  a 
I  Nazarite ,  and  confounding  a  Nazarite  by  vow,  with  thofe  by  birth  or 

education.  ' 

;  The  Nazarite  by  vow  is  declared,  Numb.  6.  And  was  to  refrain  three 
;  things,  drinking  of  Wine,  cutting  the  hair,  and  approaching  unto  the 

dead;  and  luch  a  one  was  Sampfon.  Now  that  our  Saviour  was  a  Na~ 
zarite  after  this  kind,  we  have  no  reafbn  to  determine  ,  for  he  drank 
f  Wine,  and  was  therefore  called  by  the  Pharifees ,  a  Wine-bibber ;  he  ap- 
l  proached  alio  the  dead,  as  when  he  raifed  from  death  Lazarus,  and  the 
1  daughter  of  Jairus. 

k  The  other  Nazarite  was  a  Topical  appelletion,  and  appliable  unto 
f  luch  as  were  born  in  Nazareth ,  a  City  of  Galilee ,  and  in  the  tribe  of 

(  Naphta li.  Neither  if  fiddly  taken  was  our  Saviour  in  this  fenfe  a  Na* 

I  Zarite ;  for  he  was  born  in  Bethlehem  in  the  tribe  of  Judah ;  but  might 

:  receive  that  name,  becaufe  he  abode  in  that  City;  and  was  not  onely 

■  conceived  therein,  but  there  aKo  palled  the  filent  part  ot  his  life,  after 

his  return  from  JEgyptb  as  is  delivered  by  Matthew ,  And  he  came  and 
dwelt  in  a  City  called  Nazareth ,  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was 
Ipoken  by  the  Prophet,  He  (hall  be  called  a  Nazarene,  Both  which  SkuS'i 
}  kinds  of  Nazarites,  as  they  are  diftinguifhable  by  Zam,  and  Tfade  ma<t 
J  the  Hebrew  fo  in  the  Greek,  by  Alpha  and  Omega ;  for  as  Janfemus 
1  obferveth,  where  the  votary  Nazarite  is  mentioned,  it  Is  written,  N«- 

J  &  as  Levit.6.  and  Lament.  4-  Where  it  is  fpoken  of  our  Saviour, 

J  we  read  as  in  Matthew,  Luke  and  John-,  only  who  • 

(  writ  his  Gofpei  at  Lome,  did  Latinize,  and  wrote  it  Na£t/w»V 


»  ■  ■  ■  . 

Chap,  VIII. 

Of  the  pi&ure  of  Abraham  facrificing  Ifaac. 

IN  the  Pi&ure  of  the  Immolation  of  lfaa9,  or  Abraham  facrificing 
his  fon,  Ifaac  is  defcribed  as  a  little  boy,  which  notwithftanding  is 
not  confentaneous  unto  the  authority  of  Expositors,  or  the  circum- 
fiance  of  the  Text.  For  therein  it  is  delivered  that  Ifaac  carried  on 
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his  back  the  wood  for  the  facrifice;which  being  an  holocauft  or  burnt  of¬ 
fering  to  be  confumed  unto  a  flies,  we  can  not  well  conceive  a  burthen 
fora  boy  ;  but  fuch  a  one  unto Ifaac ,  as  that  which  it  typified  was  un¬ 
to  Chrifi,  that  is,  the  wood  or  crofs  whereon  he  fuffered;which  was  too 
heavy  a  load,  for  his  ffioulders,  and  was  fain  to  be  relieved  therein 
by  S imon  of  Gyrene. 

Again,  He  was  fo  far  from  a  boy,  that  he  was  a  man  grown,  and  at 
his  full  ftature,if  we  believe  Jofephm, who  placeth  him  in  the  iafbof Adole* 
and  makes  him.  twenty  five  years  old.  And  whereas  in  the 
Vulgar  franflation  he  is  termed  puer,  it  muff  not  be  liriftly  apprehend- 
ea  (for  that  age  properly  endeth  in  puberty, and  extendeth  but  unto  four- 
teen>ut  refpeftively  untoAbrabamtwho  was  at  that  time  above  fix  fcore. 
And  therefore  alfo  herein  he  was  not  unlike  unto  him,  who  was  after 
nent  fame  and .  dumb  u'ito  the  (laughter  and  commanded  by  others  who  had  le- 
prowek  at  25.  8Ions  at  command  j  that  is,  in  meeknefs  and  humble  fubmiflion.  For 

had  he  refilled,  it  had  not  been  in  the  power  of  his  aged  parent  to  have 
enforced;  and  many  at  his  years  have  performed  fuch  aft?,  as  few  befides 
ft  ,anJ‘  E>avid  was  too  ftrong  for  a  Lion,  and  a  Bear;  Pcmpey 
had  delerved  the  name  of  Great  ;  Alexander  of  the  fame  cog- 
nomination  was  Generalifpmo  of  Greece  ;  and  Anibal  but  one  year 

after,  fucceeded  Afdrubal  m  that  memorable  VVaragainft  the  Romans. 

* 


Men  ofemi- 
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+..1 

Of  the  Picture  of  Mofes  with  horns. 

I‘N  many  pieces,  and  fome  of  ancient  Bibles,  Mofes  is  defer! bed  with 
.  horns.  The  fame  deferipdon  we  find  in  a  filver  Medal ;  that  i  supon 
one  fideAdofes  horned,  and  on  thereverfe  the  commandment  againft 
fculptile  Images.  Which  is  conceived  to  be  a  coynage  of  fome  Jim  in 
,  derifion  of  Ghdftians,  who  firft  began  that  Pourtraft.  * 

The  ground  of  this  abfurdity,  was  furely  a  miftake  of  the  Hebrew 
Text, in  the  hiflory  of  Mofes  when  he  defeended  from  the  Mount ;  upon 
the  affinity  of  Karen  and  Koran,  that  is,  an  horn,  and  to  ffiine,  which 
is  one  quality  of  horn;  the  Vulgar  Tranfladon  conforming  unto  the 
former.  Ignorabat  quod  cor  nut  a  effet  facies  ejus.  £ui  videbant  faciem 
Mofes  ejfe  cor  nut  am.  ■  But  the  Chaldee  paraphrafe,  tranflated  b>  Paulas 
F agios,  hath  otherwise  exprefled  It.  Mofes  nefeieb at  quod  multus  effet 
fplendot  gloria  vultus  ejus.  Et  videruntfihi  Ifrael  quod  multa  effet  clarity 
gloria  faciei  Mofes.  The  expreffion  of  the  feptuagint  is  as  large,  MUarif 
» ov4«  to  h“«*7©-  to  Glonficatus-  eft  afpdtus-  cutis ,  feu  colons  fa- 

ciei*. 

And  this  paffage  of  the  Old  Teftament  is  well  explained  by  another 
of  the  New  j  wherein  kis  delivered,  that  they  could  not  ftedfaftly  be¬ 
hold 
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hold  the  face  of  Mofes,  otd  tt'y  Street  •H‘z^ffc/11*  that  is,forthe  glory  of  his 
countenance*  And  furely  the  expofition  of  one  Text  is  beft  perfor¬ 
med  by  another ;  men  vainly  interpofing  their  conftru&ions,  where  the 
Scripture  decideth  the  controverfie.  And  therefore  fome  have  feemed  what  kind  of 
too  aftive  in  their  expofitions,  who  in  the  ftoryof  Rahab  the  harlot  Harlot  fhe  was 
have  given  notice  that  the  word  alfo  fignifieth  an  Hoftefs ;  for  in  thercac!  CmnauLh: 
Epiftle  to  the  Hebrews  foe  is  plainly  termed  wjw,  which  fignifies  not  anW,< 

Hoftefs,  but  a  pecuniary  and  proftituting  Harlot;  a  term  applied  unto 
Lais  by  the  Greeks, and  diftinguifhed  from  ir*t&  or  arnica  as  may  appear 
in  the  thirteenth  of  Athemus.  J 

And  therefore  more  allowable  is  thetranflation  of  Tremelius,  Quod 
fplendida  facia  effet  cutis  faciei,  ejus  ;  or  as  Ejtius  hath  interpreted  it 
cies  ejus  ex  at  radio fa,  his  face  was  radiant,  and  difperfing  beams  like 
many  horns  and  cones  al»iit  his  head ;  which  is  alfo  confonant  unto 
the  original  fignification,  and  yet  obferved  in  the  pieces  of  our  Savi¬ 
our  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  who  are  commonly  drawn  with  fcintillati- 
ons,  or  radient  Halo’s  about  their  head  ;  which  after  the  French  exprefr 
fion  are  ufually  termed,  the  Glory.  * 

Now  if  befides  this  occasional  miftake,  any  man  fhali  contend 
a  propriety  in  this  Pifture,  and  that  no  injury  is  done  unto  Truth 
by  this  diicription,  becaufe  an  horn  is  the  Hieroglyphick  of  authority 
power  and  dignity,  and  in  this  Metaphor  is  often  ufed  in  Scrip¬ 
ture;  the  piece  I  confefs  in  this  acception  isharmlefs  and  agreeable  un¬ 
to  Mofes  :  and  under  fuch  emblematical  conftruftions,  we  find  that 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  Attila  King  of  Humes,  in  ancient  Medals 
are  deferibed  with  horns.  But  if  from  the  common  mifiake  or 
any  folary  confideration  we  perfift  in  this  defeription  5  we  vilifie  * 
the  myftery  of  the  irradiation,  and  authorize  a  dangerous  piece  con. 
formable  unto  that  of  Jupiter  Hammon  ;  which  was  the  Sun  mrl 
therefore  deferibed  with  horns; as  is  delivered  by  Macrobiu^H^ 
monem  quern  Dmm  jolem  occidentem  Lybies  exijiimant ,  arietinis  corni- 
hus  fingmt3quibitf  id  animal  valet,  ficut  radiis  fol.Wc  herein  alfo  intimate 
the  Pi&ure  of  Pan,  and  Pagan  emblem  of  Nature.  And  if  (  as  Ma- 
crobius  and  very  good  Authors  concede)  Bacchus  (who -is  alfo  de-^andBjf' 
fcribed  with  horns  )  be  the  fame  Deity  with  the  Sun  ;  and  iffas"obeEme 
Vojjius  well  contcnclcth)  Mofes  and  Bacchus  were  the  fame  perfon;  perfon,  Deori- 
their  defcriptions  mull  be  relative,  or  the  Tauricornous  pifture  otVnHclohktm. 
one,  perhaps  the  fame  with  the  other.  . 
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C  II  A  P.  X. 

I  *  '  -  •  '  .li: 

Of  the  Scutcheons  of  the  Tribes  of  Ifrael, 

E  will  not  pafs  over  the  Scutcheons  of  the  Tribes  of  Ifrael 
.  as  they  are  ufually  defcribedj  in  the  Maps  of  Canaan  and 
feveral  other  pieces;  generally  conceived  to  be  the  proper  coats,  and 
diftin&ive  badges  of  their  feyeral  Tribes.  So  Reuben  is  conceived  to  bear 
three  Bars  wave,  Judah  a  Lyon  Rampant,  Dan  a  Serpent  no  wed,  Simeon 
a  fword  inpale  the  point  erefted,  &c.  The  ground  whereof  is  the  laft 
Benedi&ion  of  Jacob,  wherein  he  refoe&ivcly  draweth  companions 
from  things  here  rcprefented.  »  ,  • 

Now  herein  although  we  allow  a  conliderable  meafure  of  truth,  yet 
whether  as  they  are  ufually  defcribed,thefe  were  the  proper  cognizances, 
and  coat-arms  of  the  Tribes  5  whether  in  this  manner  applyed,  and  up¬ 
on  the  grounds  prefumed  material  doubts  remain.  r 

For  firft.  They  are  not  ftriftly  made  out,  from  the  Prophetical  blel- 
fmg  of  Jacob ;  for  Simeon  and  Levi  have  diftinft  coats,  that  is,  a  Sword 
and  the  two  Tables,  yet  are  they  by  Jacob  included  in  one  Prophefie* 
Simeon  and  Levi  are  brethren ,  Inftru men ts  of  cruelties  are  in  their  habi¬ 
tations.  So  Jofeph  beareth  an  Ox,  whereof  notwithftandintr  there  is 
no  mention  in  this  Prophcfie ;  for  therein  it  is  faid  Jofeph  is  a  fruitful 
bough,  even  a  fruitful  bough  by  a  well;  by  which  repetition  are  in¬ 
timated  the  two  Tribes  defending  from  him,  Ephraim  and  Jkfa- 
naffes\  whereof  notwithstanding  Ephraim  onely  beareth  an  Ox:True  it  is 
that  many  years  after  inthe  benediftion  of  Mofes, \t  is  faid, of  Jofeph,  His 
glory  is  like  the  firrtlings  of  his  Bullock;  and  fo  we  may  concede,  what 
Vojfius  learnedly  declareth,  that  th tJEgyxians  reprefented  Jofeph  in 
the  Symbole  of  an  Ox  ;  for  thereby  was  bed  implied  the  dream  of 
f  haraoh,  which  he  interpreted,  the  benefit  by  Agriculture,  and 

provident  provifion  of  corn  which  he  performed  ;  and  therefore  did . 

Serapis  bear  a  bufhel  upon  his  head. 

Again,  If  we  take  thefe  two  benedi&ions  together,  therefemblan- 
ces  are  not  appropriate,  and  Mofes  therein  conforms  not  unto  Jacob- 
for  that  which  in  the  Prophefie  of  Jacob  is  appropriated  unto  one^  is  in 
the blefling  of  Mofes  made  common  untoothers.  So  whereas  Judah  is 
compared  unto  a  Lion  by  Jacob ,  Judah  is  a  Lions  whelp,  the  fame  is 
applied  unto  Dan  by  Mofes ,  Dan  is  a  Lions  whelp,  he  ihali  leap  from 
Bafhan,  and  al fo  unto  Gad,  he  dwelleth  as  a  Lion. 

Thirdly,  if  a  Lion  were  the  proper  coat  of  Judah,  yet  were  it  not 
probably  a  Lion  Rampant,  as  it  is  commonly  de/cribed,  but  rather 
couchant  ordcrmattf,as  fome  Heralds  and  Rabbins  do  determinc;accord- 
ing  to  the  letter  of  the  Text,  Recumbens  dormijli  ut  Leo,  He  couched  as  a 
Lion, and  as  a  young  Lion,  who  fliall  roufe  him?  ' 

Laflly, 
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Laftly,  when  it  is  faid,  Every  man  of  the  Children  of  Ifrael  (hall 
pitch  by  his  own  ftandard  with  theEnfign  of  their  fathers  houfe ;  upon  2% 
enquiry  what  thefe  ftandards  and  Enfignes  were  there  is  no  (mall  inccr- 
tainty ;  and  men  conform  not  unto  the  Prophefie  of  Jaqob.  Chriftian 
Expositors  are  fain  herein  to  rely  upon  the  Rabbins ,  who  not  with  (land* 
ing  are  various  in  their  traditions,  and  confirm  not  thefe  common  de- 
fcriptions.  tor  as  for  inferiour  enfigns,  either  of  particular  bands  or 
houfes,  they  determine  nothing  at  alia  and  of  the  fours  principal  or 
i  Legionary  ftandards,  that  is,  of  Judah, Reuben,  Ephraim,  and  D an  ( tin-  The  like  alfo 

1  der  every  one  whereof  marched  three  Tribes  )  they  explain  them  very  p.  Fagiusup. 

I  varioufly.  Jonathan  who  compiled  the  Thargum  conceives  the  colours  on  the  Thar- 
|  of  thefe  banners  to  anfwer  the  precious  ftones,  in  the  breft-plate,  and  gum  °r  Ck/rfe 
upon  which  the  names  of  the  Tribes  were  engraven.  So  the  ftandard  for  C° 

)  the  Camp  of  Judah  was  of  three  colours,  according  unto  the  ftones,  1.  .  ' 

l  Chalcedony,  Saphir,  and  Sardonix ;  and  therein  were  exprefl'ed  the 
B  names  of  the  three  Tribes  Judah  JJfachar ,  and  Zabulon ,  and  in  the 
middeft  thereof  was  written,Rife  up  Lord, &  let  thy  enemies  be  fcattere,  \ 
and  let  them  that  hate  thee  flee  before  thee ;  in  it  was  alfo  the  pourtrait  ^ HW • IO* 
of  a  Lion.  The  ftandard  of  Reuben  was  alfo  or  three  colours,  Sardine, 

[i  Topaz,  and  Amethyft  ;  therein  were  exprefled  the  names  of  Reuben,Si » 

I  meon,  and  Gad,  in  the  middeft  was  written,  Hear  O  Ifrael,  The  Lord 
,j  our  God,  the  Lord  is  one:  Therein  was  alfo  the  pourtraiture  of  a  p  a ....  < 

-  Hart.  But  Aber.ezra  and  others,  befide  the  colours  of  {the  field, 
do  fet  down  other  charges,  in  Reubens  the  form  of  a  nun  or  man. 
drake,  in  that  of  Judah  a  Lion,  in  Ephrams  an  Ox,  in  Riga’s  the  fi¬ 
gure  of  an  /Egle.  , 

And  thus  indeed  the  four  figures  in  the  banners  of  the  pincipal 
h  fquadrons  of  Ifrael  arc  anfwerable  unto  the  Cherubins  in  the  vifion  E^ek,- 1. 

!  of  Ezekiel ;  every  one  carrying  the  form  of  all  thefe.  As  f  >r  the  like-' 
f  nefs  of  their  faces,  they  four  had  the  likenefs  of  the  face  of  a  Man, 

I  and  the  face  of  a  Lion  on  the  right  fide,  and  they  four  had  the  face  of  The  common 
an  Ox  on  the  left  fide,  they  four  had  alfo  the  face  of  an  iffole.  And  Piduresof 
conformable  her.  unto  the  pictures  of  the  Evangelefts  (  whefe  Gofprls  jjfetxT"8-* 
are  the  Chriftian  banners )  are  fet  forth  with  the  adition  of  a  man  or  tecj,  ^ 

•  Angel,  an  Ox,  a  Lion,  and  a  JEs*]e.  And  thefe  fymbolicaUy  repre- 
fent  the  Office  of  Angels,  and  Minifters  of  Gods  will  $  in  whom  is 
;  required  underftanding  as  in  a  man, courage  and  vivacity  as  in  the  Lion, 

•  fervice  and  Minifterial  oificioufnefs  as  in  the  Ox,  expedition  or  celerity 
;  of  execution,  as  in  the  JEgle. 

[•  From  hence  therefore  me  may  obferve  that  thefe  defcriptions,the  moft 
I  authentick  of  any,  are  neither  agreeable  unto  one  another,  nor  unto  the 
[  Scutcheons  in  queftion.  For  though  they  agree  in  Ephraim  and  Judah , 
that  is,  the  Ox  and  the  Lion,  yet  do  they  differ  in  thofe  of  Van, 
and  Reube-h f,  as  far  as  an  ,/EgIe  is  different  from  a  Serpent,  and  the 
It  ■  :>  figure 
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figure  of  a  Man,  Hart,  or  Mandrake,  from  three  Bars  wave.  Wherein 
notwithftanding  we  rather  declare  the  incertainty  of  Arms  in  this  par¬ 
ticular,  then  any  way  queftion  their  antiquity;for  hereof  more  ancient 
examples  there  are,then  the  Scutcheons  of  the  Tribes,  if  OfyrU,  Mizra - 
im  or  Jupiter  the  Juft,  were  the  Son  of  Cham',  for  of  his  two  Sons,  as 

tvofbSnT  ?*i°i°rrul  deliver£th>  the  one  for  his  Device  gave  a  Dog,  the  other  a 
Scutcheonsf  ^ndJ  hefide  the  fhield  of  Achilli s,  and  many  ancient  Greeks :  if 

we  receive  the  conjefture  of  Vo  ft  us,  that  the  Crow  upon  Corvinus  his 
head,  was  but  the  figure  of  that  Animal  upon  his  helmet,  icis  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  Antiquity  among  the  Romans. 

But  more  widely  muft  we  walk,  if  we  follow  the  do&rine  of  the 
Cabalijls ,  who  in  each  of  the  four  banners  infcribe  a  letter  of  the  Te- 
Recius de tiaSr<tmmaton,  or  quadriliteral  nameofGod  ;  and  myfterizing  their 
lift  Agncultu-  cnfigneS}  do  make  the  particular  ones  of  the  twelve  Tribes,  accommo- 
u,  lib.  4.  dable  unto  the  twelve  fignes  in  the  Zodiack,  and  twelve  monethsinthe 

year  :  But  the  Tetrarchical  or  general  banners,  of  Judah, Reuben, Ephra* 
im,  and  Dan ,  unto  the  fignes  of  Aries,  Cancer,  Libra  and  Capri- 
cornus :  that  is,  the  four  cardinal  parts  of  the  Zodiack,  and  feafons 
of  the  year,  . 


Chap.  XI. 


'  Of  the  PiUures  of  the  Sibyls. 

-  •  \  1  >’  1 

THe  Pi&ures  of  the  Sibyls  are  very  common,  and  for  their  Pro- 
phefies  of  Chrift  in  high  efteem  with  Chriftians ;  defcribed  com¬ 
monly  with  youthful  faces,  and  in  a  defined  number.  Common  pieces 
making  twelve,  and  many  precifely  ten  ;  obfetving  therein  the  account 
of  learned  Varro  ;  that  is,  Sibylla  Delphica ,  Erythraa,  Sarnia ,  Cumana, 
Cumaa ,  or  Cimmeria,  HeUef pontiac  a,  Lybica ,  Phrygia,  Tiburtina,  Per - 
fica.  In  which  enumeration  I  perceive  learned  men  are  not  fatisfied, 
and  many  conclude  an  irreconcilable-incertainty  $  lome  making  more, 
others  fewer,  and  not  this  certain  number.  For  Suidas,  though  he  af¬ 
firm  that  in  divers  ages  there  were  ten,  yet  the  lame  denomination  he 
afford  eth  unto  more;  Boyfardus  in  hisTraft  of  Divination  hath  fet 
forth  the  Icons  of  thefe  Ten,  yet  addeth  two  others,  Epirotica,  and 
JEgyptia ;  and  fome  affirm  that  Prophefying  women  were  generally 
named  Sibyls. 

Others  make  them  fewer  f  Martianus  Capella  two;  Pliny  and  Soli  nits 
three;  JElian  four;  and  Salniatius  in  effeft  but  feven.  For  difcour- 
fing  hereof  in  his  Plinian  Exercitations,  he  thus  determineth ;  Ridere 
iicet  hodiernos  FiQores ,  qui  tabulas  froponunt  Cumana,  Guinea ,  &  Ery- 
1  hraa,  quafi  trium  diverfarum  Sibyllarum ;  cum  una  eademque  fuerit 
Cumana ,  Cumaa,  &  Erythraa ,  ex  plurium  &  doUifimomn  Autborum 
*  -  '  .  fententia 
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fententit.  Boy  far dus  gives  us  leave  to  opinion  there  was  no  more  then 
one ;  for  fo  doth  he  conclude,  In  tanta  Scriptorum  varietate  liberum 
relinquftnut  Le&ori  credere,an  una  &  eademin  diverts  regia  mb  us  peregrina¬ 
te,  cognomen  for  tit  a  fit  ab  iis  lock  nbi  oracula  reddidiffe  comperitur ,  an  plum 
extiterint  :  And  therefore  npt  difcovering  a  refolution  of  their  number 
from  pens  of  the  beft  Writers,  we  have  no  reafon  to  determine  the  fame 
from  the  hand  and  pencil  of  Painters. 

As  touching  their  age,  that  they  are  generally  defcribed  as  young 
women,  Hiftory  will  not  allow ;  forthe  Sibyl  whereof  Virgil  fpeakcth 
Is  termed  by  him  longava  facer  dos,  and  Servius  in  his  Comment  amoli- 
fieth  the  fame.  The  other  that  fold  the  books  unto  Tarquin ,  and  whofe 
Hiftory  is  plainer  then  any,  by  Livie  and  GeUius  is  termed  Anus  ;  Anus  aui& 
that  is,  properly  no  woman  of  ordinary  age,  but  full  of  years,  and  AvAjnemea. 
xn  the  dayes  of  dotage,  according  to  the  Etymologie  of  Fejhts  ;  and  te. 
confonant  unto  the  Hiftory  ;  wherein  it  is  faid,  that  Tar  quin  though 
fhe  do:ed  with  old  age.  Which  duly  perpended,  the  Licentia  piUonx 
is  very  large ;  with  the  fame  reafon  they  may  delineate  old  Nejior  like 
Adonis,  Hecuba  with  Helens  face,  and  Time  with  Abfolons  head  But 
this  abfurdity  that  eminent  Artift  Michael  Angelo  hath  avoided,  in  the 
Piftures  of  the  Cumean  and  Perfian  Sibyls,  as  they  ftand  defcribed  from 
the  printed  fculptures  of  Adam  Mantuanus. 
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Chap.  XII. 


*  I  • 

Of  the  PiUwe  deferring  the  death  of  Cleopatra. 
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THe  Picture  concerning  the  death  of  Cleopatra  with  two  Afps  or 
venemous  Serpents  unto  her  arms,  or  breafts,  or  both,  requires 
confederation  ;  for  therein  (  befide  that  this  variety  is  not  excufable) 
the  thing  it  felfe  is  queftion’able ;  nor  is  it  indifputably  certain  what 
manner  of  death  fhe  dyed.  Plutarch  in  the  life  of  Antony  plainly  deli— 
vereth,  that  no  man  knew  the  manner  of  her  death  5  for  fome  affirmed 
fhe  perifhed  by  poyfon,  which  fhealwayes  carried  in  a  little  hollow 
ji,i  comb,  and  wore  it  in  her  hair.  Befide,  there  were  never  any  Afps  dif- 
t#  covered,n  the  place  of  her  death,  although  two  of  her  Maids  perifhed 
0  »lfo  w«h  ner ;  only  it  was  faid,  two  fmall  and  almoft  in fenfible pricks 
$  wcr.e  foun^  upon  her  arm ;  which  was  all  the  ground  that  Cafar  had  to 
J  Fcfume  the  manner  of  her  death.  Galen  who  was  contemporary  unto 
Plutarch,'  delivereth  two  wayes  of  her  death  :  that  fhe  killed  her  felfe 
by  the  0 He  of  an  Afp,  or  bit  an  hole  in  her  arm,  and  poured  poyfon 

)  'u£n?'  Jtra^  th,a6  ,!.ved  beforc  ther«  both  hath  alfo  two  opinions; 
2  v  ^  by  D,te  an  Afp,  or  elfe  a  poifonous  ointment. 

Jt‘ ,  1  m-Hj  '  ‘lu^toti I  the  length  of  the  Afps,  which  are  fometimes 
.•defcribed  exceeding  (hort ;  whereas  the  Cherfaea  or  Iand-Afp  which 
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mod  conceivethe  ufed,  is  above  four  cubits  long.  Their  number  is  not 
unqueftionable;  for  whereas  there  are  generally  two  deferibed,  Au- 
gufius  (  as  Vint  arch  relaterh  )  did  carry  in  his  triumph  the  Image  of 
Cleopatra  but  with  one  Afp  unto  her  arm.  As  for  the  two  pricks,  or 
little  fpots  in  her  arm,  they  rather  infer  the  fex,  then  plurality  :  for 
like  the  Viper,  the  female  Afp  hath  four,  but  the  male  two 
teeth  5  whereby  it  left  this  impreffion,  or '  double  pun&ure  be¬ 
hind  it. 

And  Iaftly,  We  might  queftion ' the  place;  for  fome  apply  them 
unto  her  bred,  which  notwithftanding  will  not  confid  with  the  Hifto- 
ry;  and  Petrus  Vittoriiu  hath  well  obferved  the  fame.  But  herein  the 
miftake  was  eafie,  it  being  the  cuftom  in  capital  malefaftors  to  apply 
them  untd  the  bread, as  theAuthor  Pe  'Theriaca  adPifonem  an  eye  witnefs 
hereof  in  Alexandria ,  where  Cleopatra  died,  determined!  :  I  beheld, 
faith  he ,  in  Alexandria,  how  fuddenly  thefe  Serpents  bereave  a  man 
of  life ;  for  when  any  one  is  condemned  to  this  kind  of  death , 
if  they  intend  to  ufe  him  favourably ,  that  is ,  to  difpatch  him 
fuddenly,  they  faden  an  Afp  unto  his  bred  ;  and  bidding  him  walk  a- 
bout,  he  prcfently  perifheth  thereby. 
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Chap.  XIII- 


Of  the  Pi&ures  of  the  nine  Worthies . 


JL  critical  lpeciators  may  iccm  iu  wmam  iuuui^  itu^v^ui.in.uu.11 
will  enquire  why  Alexander  the  Great  is  deferibed  upon  an  Elephanfi 
for, we  donot  finde  he  ufed  that  animal  in  his  Armies, much  leffe  in  his 
own  perfon ;  but  bis  Horfe  is  famous  in  Hidory,  and  its  name  alive  to 
this  day.  Befide,  he  fought  but  one  remarkable  battel,  wherein 
there  were  any  Elephants,  and  that  was  with  Porus  King  of  In¬ 
dia.  }  in  which  notwithftanding ,  as  Curtius  Arnanw,  and  Plutarch 
report,  he  was  on  Horfeback  himfelf.  And  if  becaufe  he  fought 
againd  Elephants,  he  is  with  propriety  fet  upon  their  backs ;  with  no 
lefs  or  greater  reafon  is  the  fame  defeription  agreeable  unto  Judas  Mac - 
nfplendore  ^  as  may  be  obferved  from  the  hidory  of  the  Maccabees  ;  and  sA- 
msAntm <*,  unto  Julius  Cajar,  whofe  triumph  was  honoured  with  captive  Ele¬ 

phant?,  as  may  be  obferved  in  the  order  thereof,  fet  forth  by  Jacobus 
Laurus.  And  if  alfo  we  (liould  admit  this  defeription  upon  an  Elephant, 
yet  were  not  the  manner  thereof  unquedionable,  thatjs,  in  his  ruling 
the  bead  alone,  for  befide  the  Champion  upon  their  back,  there 
was  alfo  acuid  or  ruler,  which  fat  more  forward  to  command  or  guide 
the  bead.  Thus  did  King  Form  ride  when  he  was  overthrown  by  eAltx* 
ander ;  and  thus  are  alfo  the  towred  Elephants  deferibed,  Maccab.  cs-  6- 
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Upon  the  beafts  there  were  ftrong  towers  of  wood,  which  covered  eve¬ 
ry  one  of  them,  and  were  girt  faft  unto  them  by  devices :  there  were 
alio  upon  everyone  of  them  thirty  two  ftrong  men,  befide  t  he  Indian 
that  ruled  them. 

Others  will  demand,  not  onely  why  Alexander  upon  an  Elephant, 
but  Heitor  upon  an  Horfe:  whereas  his  manner  of  fighting,  or  prefent- 

finghimfelf  in  battel,  was  in  a  Chariot,  as  did  the  other  noble  Trojans, 
who  as  Pliny  affirmeth  were  the  firft  inventers  thereof.  The  fame  way 
of  fight  is  teftificd  by  Diodorus ,  and  thus  delivered  by  Sr.  Walter  Raw- 
high.  Of  the  vulgar  little  reckoning  was  made,  for  they  fought  all 
on  foot,  flightly  armed,  and  commonly  followed^  the  fuccefs  of  their 
Captains ;  who  rode  npt  upon  Horfes,  but  in  Chariots  drawn  by  two  or 
thr  e  Horfes.  And  this  was  alfb  the  ancient  way  of  fight  among  the  Bri « 
tains,  as  is  delivered  by  Diodorus,  Gsefar,  zndTacitus',  and  there  want 
notfome  who  have  taken  advantage  hereof, and  made  it  one  argument  of 
their  original  from  Troy.  :  . 

Laftly,  By  any  man  verfed  in  Antiquity,  the  queftion  can  hardly  be 
avoided,  why  the  Horfes  of  thefe  Worthies,  efpecially  of  C&far,  are 
defcribed  with  the  furniture  of  great  (addles,  and  ftirrops  5  for  faddles  . 
largely  taken,  though  fome  defence  there  may  be,  yet  that  they  had 
not  the  ufe  offtirrops,  feemeth  ofleller  doubt ;  as  if  ancirolluf  hathob* 
ferved,  as  Polydore  Virgil, and  Petrus  Vitforius  have  confirmed,  exprefly  Ve  invention 2 
difcourfing  hereon  5  as  is  obfervable  from  Pliny,  and  cannot  efcape  our  rerum,  varia 
eyes  in  the  ancient  monuments,  medals  and  Triumphant  arches  of  the 
Ramans.  Nor  is  there  any  ancient  claflical  word  in  Latine  to  exprefsftirrops<nct 
them.  For  Staphia,  Stapes  or  Stapedci  is  not  tobefoumd  in  Authors  of  ancient, 
this  Antiquity.  And  divers  wofds  which  may  be  urged  of  this  fignifi- 
cation,  are  either  later,  or  dignified  not  thus  much  in  the  time  of  Ceejar. 

And  therefore  a$  Lipfius  obfcrveth,  left  a  thing  of  common  ufe  fhould 
want  a  common  word,  Fraud  feus  Philelphus  mmed  their  St apedas,  and 
Bodinus  Subicusy  Pedaneos.  And  whereas  the  name  might  promife  iome 
Antiquity,becaufe  among  the  three  (mail  bones  in  the  Auditory  Organ 
by  Phyfitians  termed  Incus,  Malleus  and  Stapes,  one  thereof  from  fome 
refemblancedoth  bear  this  name  *,  thefe  bones  were  not  obferved,much 
lefs  named  by  Hyppocrates,  Galen ,  or  any  ancient  Pfiyfitian.  But  as 
Laurentius  obferveth,  concerning  the  invention  oftheftapes  orftirrop 
bone,  there  is  fom e contention  between  Columbus  and  Ingraffius ;  the 
one  of  dick  ilia,  the  ether  of  Cremona,a.nd  both  within  the  compafs  of 
this  Century: 

The  fame  is  alfodeduceable  -frp.rn  very  approved  Authors:  Polybius 
fpcakingof  the  way  which  Anibal marched  into  Italy,  uleth  the  word 
CiCtittxrtr&t ,  that  is,  faith  Petrus  ViUorius,  it  was  ftored  with  devices 
for  meh  td  get  upon  their  horfes,  which  afeents  were  termed  Bemata , 
and  in  tlfe  life.of  Caws  Gracchus,  flutarch  exprefleth  as  much.  For 
endeavouring  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  the  people  befides  thepla- 
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clog  of  ftones  at  every  miles  end ;  f:e  made  at  nearer  diftanc^cen-ain 
elevated  places,  and  Sealary  a fcents,  that  by  the  help  thereof  they 
might  with  better  eafeafeend  or  mount  their  horfes.  Now  if  we  de¬ 
mand  how  Cavaliers  then  deftitute  of  ftorrops  did  ufually  mount  their 
horfes ;  as  Lipfius  informeth,the  unable  and  fofter  fort  of  men  had  their 
awCo^tff,  or  Stratores,  which  helped  them  up  on  horfe  back  as  in 
the  pattifeof  Crajfus  in  Plutarch ,  and  Caracalla  in  Spartianus,  and  the 
latter  example  of  Valentiniams ,  who  becaufe  his  horfe  rifed  before  that 
he  could  not  be  fetled  on  his  back,  cut  off  the  right  hand  of  his  Strator 

De remit.  Butb°w  the  aftive  and  hardy  perfons  mounted,  Vegetius  refolves’ 

tis,  that  they  ufed  to  vault  or  leap  up,  and  therefore  they  had 
wooden  horfes  in  their  houfes  and  abroad  :  that  thereby  vouns 
men  might  enable  themfelves  in  this  aftion  :  wherein  by  inftuftion 
and  praaife  they  grew  fo  perfeft,  that  they  could  vault  upon  the 

right  or  deft,  and  that  with  their  fword  in  hand,  acording  to 
that  of  Virgil  ° 

jP ofeit  equns  atque  armaftmul,  faltuque  fupcrbm  * 

Emicau  And  again: 

Infrmant  alii  curruf  &  corpora  faltu 
Injiciunt  in  equos . 

So  Julius  Pollux  advifeth  to  teach  horfes  to  incline,  dimit  and  bow 
down  their  bodies ,  that  their  riders  may  with  better  eafe  afeend 
them.  And  thus  may  it  more  caufally  be  made  out,  what  Hippocrates 
amrmcth  of  the  Scythians ,  that  uling  continual  riding,  they  were 
generally  molefted  with  the  Sciatica  or  hip-gout.  Or  ihatW.- 
nius  delivereth  of  Germanicus9  that  he  had  flender  legs,  but 
encrcafed  them  by  riding  after  meals;  that  is,  the  humours  de- 

d?nctuTflKtyhCIr  pCnduI°fity’  they  havinS  no  fl,PPort  or  fuppe- 

Now  if  any  (hall  fay  that  thefe  are  petty  errors  and  minor  lapfes  r 

not  confiderably  injurious  unto  truth ,  yet  is  ft  neither  reafonable 
nor  fafe  to  contemn  inferiour  families  j  but  rather  as  between  falftiood 

^  no  medium ,  fo  fhould  they  be  maintained  in 
y  of  d  e  other  ”  contaSlon  *  *e  one,  approach  the  inceri- 


x 
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Chap.  XIV. 


QfPhe  Pi&ure  of  Jephthah  fucrificing  his  daughter. 


He  hand  of  the  Painter  confidently  fetteth  forth  the  Pifture  of 
jepbtbahm  thepoftureof  Abraham^  facrificing  hisonely  daughter : 

Thus 


« 


% 
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Thus  is  it  commonly  received,  and  hath  had  the  atteft  of  many  wor-  ,  .  . 

thy  Writers.  Notwithftanding  upon  enquiry  we  find  the  matter  aidnoc  kill  M 
doubtful,  and  many  upon  probable  grounds  to  have  been  of  another  his  daughter." 
opinion  conceiving  in  this  oblation  not  a  natural  but  a  civil  kindJWg.  u.  39. 
of  death,  and  a  reparation  onely  unto  the  Lord,  For  that  he  pursued 
not  his  vow  unto  a  literal  oblation,  there  want  not  arguments  both 
from  the  Text  and  realon. 

For  firft,  it  is  evident  that  (he  deplored  her  Virginity,  &nd  not  her 
death  •,  Let  me  go  up  and  down  the  mountaines,  and  bewail  my  Virgi¬ 
nity,  I  and  my  fellows. 

Secondly,  When  it  is  faid,that  Jephthah  did  unto  her  according  un¬ 
to  his  vow,  it  is  immediately  fubjoyned,  Et  non  cognovit  virrnn ,  and  (he 
knew  no  man-,  which  as  immediate  in  words,  was  probably  moll  near  in 

fenfe  unto  the  vow.  , ;  . 

Thirdly,  It  is  faid  in  the  Text,  that  the  daughter  of  Ifrael  went  year* 
ly  to  talk  with  the  daughter  Jephthah  four  daies  in  the  year;  which  had 
(he  been  Sacrificed,  they  could  not  have  done:  For  whereas  the  word 
isfometime  tranflated  to  lament,  yet  doth  it  alfo  fignifie  to  talk  or  have 
conference  with  one, and  by  Tre/we ///'#*,  who  was  well  able  to  Judge  of  the 
Original,  it  is  in  this  fenfe  tranflated  :  Ibant  filii  Ifr aelitarum , 
ad  confabulandum  cum  JiliaJephthaci,  quatuor  diebus  quot amis  '.  And  fo 
it  is  alfo  fet  down  in  the  marginal  notes  of  our  Tranflation.  And 
from  this  annual  concourle  of  the  daughters  of  Ifrael,  it  is  not  im¬ 
probable  in  future  Ages,  the  daughter  of  Jephthah  came  to  be  wor- 
Slipped  as  a  Deity  ;  and  had  by  the  Samaritans  an  annual  teftivity  ob- 
ferved  unto  her  honour,  as  Ephiphan'ms  hath  left  recorded  intheHerefie 

of  the  Melchidecians.  . 

i  Jt  is  aUo  repugnant  unto  reafon  ;  for  the  offering  of  mankind  was 
againft  the  Law  of  God,  whofo  abhorred  humane  facrifice,  that  he 
admitted  not  the  oblation  of  unclean  beafts,  and  confined  his  Altars  but 
untafew  kinds  of  Animals,  the  Ox,  the  Goat,  the  Sheep,  the  Pigeon 
ana  its  kinds  :  In  the  cleanfing  of  the  Leper,  there  is  I  confefle,  mention 
made  of  the  Sparrow ;  but  great  difpute  may  be  made  whether  it  be 
properly  rendred.  And  therefore  the  Scripture  with  indignation 
oft-times  makes  mention  of  humane  facrifice  among  the  Gen* 
tiles  •  whofe  oblations  (carce  made  fcriiple  of  any  Animal ;  facrifacing 
not  onely  Many  but  Horfes,  Lions,  Mglcs  5  and  though  they  come 
not  into  holocaufts,  yet  do  we  read  the  Syrians  did  make  oblations 
of  fifties  unto  the  goddefs  Verceto.lt  being  therefore  a  facrifice  fo  abo^ 
minable  unto  God,  although  hehadpurfuedit,  it  is  not  probable  the 
Priefts  and  Wifdomcof  Ifrael  would  have  permitted  it ;  and  that  not 
onely  in  regard  of  the  fubjeft  or  facrifice  it  (elf,  but  alfo  the  (acrifi- 
cator,  which  the  Figure  makes  to  be  Jephthah  j  who  was  neither 
Prieft,  nor  capable  of  that  Office;  for  he  was  a  Gileadite ,  and  as 

the  Text  affirmed),  the  fon  alfo  of  an  harlot.  And  how  hardly  the 
I  .  Rr  3  «ielt- 
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Priefthood  would  endure  encroachment  upon  their  fun&ion,  a  notable 
example  there  is  in  the  ftory  of  Ozias.  ~  .  _  ;  „ ;  9 

Secondly,  The  offering  up  of  his  daughter  was  not  onely  unlawful, 
and  entrenched  upon  his  Religion,  but  had  been  a  courfe  that  had  much 
condemned  his  difcretion  ;  that  is,  to  have  punifhed  himfelfe  in  the 
ftri&eft  obfervance  of  his  vow,  when  as  the  Law  of  God  had  allowed 
an  evafion  *,  that  is,  by  way  of  commutation  or  redemption,  according 
as  is  determined,  Levit.  27.  Whereby  if  fhe  were  between  the  age  of 
fire  and  twenty,  fhe  was  to  be  eftimated  but  at  ten  fhekels,  and  if  between 
twenty  and  fixty,  not  above  thirty  :  A  fum  that  could  never  dif  courage 
an  indulgent  Parent;  it  being  but  the  value  of  fervant  flain  ;  the  in- 
confiderable  Salary  of  Judas  ;  and  will  make  no  greater  noife  then 
three  pound  fifteen  /hillings  with  us.  And  therefore  their  conceit  is  not 
to  be  exploded,  who  fay  that  from  the  ftory  of  Jephthah  facrificing  his 
own  daughter,  might  fpring  the  fable  of  Agamemm ns  delivering  unto 
facrifice  his  daughter  Iphigenia^  who  was  alfo  contemporary  unto 
Jephthab'  :  wherein  to  anfwer  the  ground  chat  hinted  it,  Iphigenia  was 
not  facrificed  her  felfe,  but  redeemed  with  an  Hart,  which  Diana  ac- 
ceptcd  ror  her. 

Laftly,  Although  his  vow  run  generally  for  the  words,  Whatfoever 
fhall  come  forth,  &c.  Yet  might  it  be  reftrained  in  the  fence,  for  what- 
ioever  was  facrificable,  and  juftly  fubjeft  to  lawfull  immolation  :  and 
fo  would  not  have  facrificed  either  Horfe  or  Dog,  if  they  had  come  out 
upon  him.  Nor  was  he  obliged  by  oath  unto  a  ftrift  obfervation  of  that 
which  promiflorily  was  unlawfull ;  or  could  he  be  qualified  by  vow  to 
commit  a  faff  which  naturally  was  abominable.  Which  doftrine  had 
Herod  underftood,  it  might  have  faved  John  Baptifls  head  ;  when  he 
promifed  by  oath  to  give  unto  Herodiat  whatfoever  fhe  would  ask*  ' 
that  is,  if  it  were  in  the  compafle  of  things,  which  he  could  lawfully 
grant.  For  his  oath  made  not  that  lawfull  which  was  illegal  before;  1 
and  if  it  were  unjuft  to  murther  John,  the  fupervenient  Oath  did  not 
extenuate  the  faft,  or  oblige  the  Jfuror  unto  it. 

Now  the  ground  at  leaft  which  much  promoted  the  opinion,  might 
be  the  dubious  words  of  the  text,  which  contain  the  fence  of  his  vow  * 
moft  men  adhering  unto  their  common  and  obvious  acception  What* 
•foever  fhall  come  forth  of  the  doors  of  my  houfe  fhall  fureJy  be  the 
Lords,  and  I  will  offer  it  up  for  a  burnt  offering.  Now  whereas  it  is  j 
faid,  Erit  Jehova}  &  offer am  illud  holocauftum,  The  word  ftgnifieth  both  I 

&andaut,  it  may  be  taken  disjunftively  ;  aut  offer  am,  that  is,  it  fhall 
either  be  the  Lords  by  reparation,  or  elfe,  an  holpeauft  by  common 
oblation ;  even  as  our  marginal  tranflation  advertifeth ;  and  as  Treme - 
Im  rendreth  it  ,  Erit  inquam  Jehov£ ,  aut  offeram  iliud  hokcautium  • 
and  for  the  vulgar  tranflation,  it  ufethoften  &,  where  aut  mu  ft  be 
prefumed,  as  Exod.  2  r.  Si  quit  percufferit  patrem  &  mat  rent ,  that 
Is ,  not  both,  but  either.  There  being  therefore  two  wayes 
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to  difpofe  of  her,  either  to  feparate  her  unto  the  Lord,  or  offer  her  as  a  fa*  2‘ 
crifice,  it  is  of  no  neceffity  the  latter  fhould  be  neceflary;  and  furely  lefs 
derogatoryunto  the  (acred  text  and  hiftory  of  the  people  of  God,  muff 
be  the  former. 

- .  ,  *  f*  ns 

^  1  ■— —  - — .  . .  ■  ■  . . . 

I  ^  If  S4,  i  '  ,  ‘  T  f*  %  •  ,J:  .  r+  s  ;  f 

»  Chap.  XV. 

,  “V  u  .  4  1  •  *r  .  j  '  ,  f  +  T  *  A  r  *  •  V  }|  5  ■ 

Of  the  TiUun  of  John  the  Baptift. 

*  T  .  \  • 

THe  Pifture  of  John  the  Baptid,  in  a  Camels  skin  is  very  queftiona" 
blc,  and  many  I  perceive  have  condemned  it.  The  ground  or 
occafion  of  this  defcription  are  the  words  of  the  holy  Scripture,  efpeci* 
ally  of  Matthew  and  Mark#  for  Lukg  and  John  are  filent  herein  ;  by  them 
it  is  delivered,  his  garment  was  of  Camels  hair,  and  had  a  lea¬ 
thern  girdle  about  his  loins.  Now  here  it  feems  the  Camels  hair  is 
taken  by  Painters  for  the  skin  or  pelt  with  the  hair  upon  it 
But  this  Expofition  will  not  fo  well  confift  with  the  drift  accepta* 
tionofthe  words  ;  for  Mark,,  1.  It  is  Paid,  he  was,  it  t/tx# 

wplte  ,  and  Matthew.  3.  7$  %ifv(u t  W  that  is,  as 

the  vulgar  translation,  that  ot  Beza,  that  of  Sixtus  Quintus,  and  Clemen  t 
the  eighth  hath  rendered  it ,  veUimentum  habehat  e  pits  camelinis  ; 
which  is  as  ours  tranflateth  it,  a  garment  of  Camels  hair ;  that  is,  made 
of  fome  texture  of  that  hair,  a  courfe  garment  ;  a  cilieious  or  Pack- 
cloth  Babit :  Putable  to  the  aufterity  of  his  life;  the  feverity  of  his  Do< 
ftrine.  Repentance;  and  the  place  thereof,  the  wildernefs,  his  food 
and  diet,  locufts  and  wilde  hony.  Agreeableunto  the  example  of  Eli- 
as,  who  is  Paid  to  be  virpilofus,  that  is,  as  Junius  and  Eremelius  inter-  a  Kings  3. 18. 
prer ,  Vefie  viHofo  cinttus,  anfwerable  unto  the  habit  of  the  ancient  Pro- 
phets,  according  to  that  of  Zachary.  In  that  day  the  Prophets  fhallbe 
afhamed,  neither  fhall  they  wear  a  rough  garment  to  deceive ;  and  fu- 1  ?•  1 
table  to  the  Cilieious  and  hairy  Vefts  of  the  drifted  Orders  of  Friers, 
who  derive  the  inditution  of  their  Monaftick  life  from  the  example  of 
John  and  Elias.  ■  . 

As  for  the  wearing  of  skins,  where  that  is  properly  intended,  the 
expreffion  of  the  Scripture  is  plain ;  fo  is  it  Paid,  Heb.  11.  They  wan-  j 

dred  about  h  &yef»U  5  that  is,  in  Goats  skins ;  and  Po  it  is  Paid 

of  ourfirft  Parents, Gen .3.  That  God  made  them  yarmt  Af^airim  Vefies 
pelliceas ,  or  coats  of  skins ;  which  though  a  natural  habit  unto  all ,  be¬ 
fore  the  invention  of  T exture,was  fomething  more  unto  Adam, who  had 
newly  learned  to  die;  for  unto  him  a  garment  from  the  dead,  was  but  a 
diftate  of  death, and  an  habit  of  mortality. 

Now  if  any  man  will  fay  this  habit  of  John,  was  neither  of  Ca¬ 
mels  skin,  nor  any  courfe  Texture  of  its  hair,  but  rather  Pome  finer 

Weave 
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Weave  of  Camelot,Grograin  or  the  like,  in  as  much  as  thefe  fluffs  are 
fuppofecko  be  made  of  the  hair  of  that  Animal,  or  becaufe  that  Mian 
affirmeth,  that  Camels  hair  of  Perfia,  is  as  fine  as  Miiefian  wool,  where¬ 
with  the  great  ones  of  that  place  were  cloathed,  they,  have  difeovered 
an  habit,  not  onely  unfutable  unto  his  leathern  cinfture,and  the  courf- 
nefsof  his  life  5  but  not  conliftent  with  the  words  of  our  Saviour,  when 
reafoning  with  the  people  concerning  John,  he  faith.  What  went  you 
out  into  the  wildernefs  to  fee  >  a  man  clothed  in  foft  raiment  ?  Behold, 
they  that  wear  foft  raiment,  arc  in  Kings  houfes. 


Chap.  XVI. 

Of  the  Pkfure  of  St.  Chriftopher. 

THe  Pi&ure  of  St.  Chriftopher ,  that  is,  a  man  of  a  Giantlike  ftature, 
bearing  upon  hisfhouldiers  our  Saviour  Chrift,  and  with  a  ftaff 
in  his  hand,  wading  thorow  the  water,  is  known  unto  Children, com* 
mon  over  all  Europe,  not  onely  as  a  fign  unto  houfes,  but  is  deferibed  in 

many  Churches, and  Hands  Colojfus  like  in  the  enterance  of  NoftreVame 
in  Park.  .  s 

Now  from  hence,  common  eyes  conceive  an  hiftory  f  11  table  unto  this 
defeription,  that  he  carried  our  Saviour  in  his  Minority  over  fome  ri¬ 
ver  or  water  :  which  notwithftanding  we  cannot  at  all  make  out  For 
we  read  not  thus  much  in  any  good  Author;  nor  of  any  remarkable 
Chriftopher,  before  the  reign  of  Becitis: who  lived  250  years  after  Chrift. 
1  his  man  indeed  according  unto  Hiiior?  (offered  as  a  Martyr  in  the  fe* 
-dvearof  that  Emperour,  and  in  the  Roman  Calcndcrtakes  up  the  21 

The  ground  that  begat  or  promoted  this  opinion,  was,  firft  the  fabu¬ 
lous  ad  jections  of  fucceeding  ages, unto  the  veritable  ads  of  this  Martyr, 

who  in  the  moft  probable  accounts  was  remarkable  for.  his  ftaff,  and  a 
man  of  a  good  ftature.  5 

The  fecondmightbe  a  miftakeor  mifapprehenfion  of  the  Pidure 

lT(  ' m°rr whieh  w'*s  contrived  at  **  but  as 
Syw  b°llCai  fan7 :  the  Annotations  of  Baronins 

upon  the  Roman  Martyrology,  Upelhms  in  the  life  of  Saint  Christopher 

ha  h  obferved  in  thefe  words;  Aua  Saint  Chriftopher i  a  multis  depra- 
vat  a  mvemuntur  :  quod  quidem  non  aliunde  originemfumpfifl'e  certumetl  • 

ad  veritatem  fuccelju  temp  oris 
tranftu  ennt  ,  itaque  cunZa  ilia  de  fanZo  Chryfiophero  pingi  conLl 

fymbola  potius  quam  alicujus  exiftimandum  e/t  Je  exPrefTam 

imagmem  ;  that  is  ^  The  Ads  of  Saint  Chriftopher  are  deprived 

l>y  many  ;  which  . un;  1?  began  from  no  other  ground,  then,  that 

an  procefs  of  time,  unskilful  men  translated  fytnbolical  figures  unto  real 

verities : 
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verities :  and  therefore  what  is  ufually  defcribed  in  the  Pi&ure  of  St. 

Gbrijiopber,  is  rather  to  be  received  as  an  Emblem,  or  Symbolical  de¬ 
scription,  then  any  real  Hiftory.  Now  what  Emblem  this  was, or  what 
its  fignification,  <conjcftures  are  many  5  Pierius  hath  let  down  one,  that 
is,  of  theDifciple  of  Chrift ;  for  he  had  that  will  carry  Chrift  upon  his 
fhoulders,  muft  rely  upon  the  ftaff  of  his  direftion ,  whereon  if  he 
hrtneth  himlelf,  he  may  be  able  to  overcome  the  billowes  of  refinance, 
and  in  the  vertuc  of  this  ftaff,  like  that  of  Jacob,  palsoverthe  waters  of 
Jordan.  Or  otherwile  thus  ;  He  that  will  fubmit  his  fhoulders  unto 
Chrift,  (hall  by  the  concurrence  of  his  power  encreafe  into  the  ftrength 
of  a  Giant ;  and  being  fupported  by  the  ftafFof  his  holy  Spirit, (hall  not 
be  overwhelmed  by  the  waves  cf  the  world,  but  wade  thorow  all  refi-^ 
ftance.  9 

Add  alfothe  myftical  reafons  of  this  pourtrattalleadged  by  Vida  and 
Xerifanus :  and  the  recorded  ftory  of  Chrijiopber,  that  before  his  Martyr*  AnUn%  Gaflel- 
dom  he  requefted  of  God,  that  where  ever  his  body  were,  the  places  imxi  antiqui- 
fliould  be  freed  from  peftilenceand  mifehiefs,  from  infe&ion.  And  tates  Medio'.*  • 
therefore  his  pifture  or  pourtraft,  was  ufually  placed  in  publick  wayes,  nenfes. 
and  at  the  entrance  of  Towns  and  Churches,  according  to  the  received 
Diftick 

;  Ghrijiophorum  videos,  poftea  tutus  eris. 


G  h  a  p.  XVII. 

OfthePi&itre  of  St.  George. 

h  ■  '  ' 

•T'He  Pi&ureof  St.  George  killing  the  Dragon,  and  as  moft  ancient 
X  draughts  do  run,  with  the  daughter  of  a  King  (landing  by,  is  fa* 
mous  amonglt  Chriftians.  And  upon  this  defeription  dependeth  a  folemn 
ftory, how  by  this  achievement  he  redeemed  a  Kings  daughter:  which  is 
mors  efpecially  believed  by  the  Englijh ,  whofe  Prote&or  he  is :  and  in 
which  form  and  hiftory, according  to  his  defeription  in  the  Englijh  Col-] 
ledge  at  Rome,  he  is  fa  forth  in  the  Icons  or  Cuts  of  Martyrs 
by  Ctvalerius :  and  all  this  according  to  the  Hijioria  Lombardka,  or  j 
golden  legend  of  Jacobus  de  Voraign.  Now  of  what  authority  foever  this 
piece  be  amungftus,  it  is  I  perceive  received  with  different  beliefs;  for 
fome  believe  theperfon  and  the  ftoryjfome  the  perfon,  but  not  the  ftory ; 
and  others  deny  both. 

That  fuch  a  perfon  there  was,  we  (hall  not  contend  :  for  befides  o* 
thers,  Dr.  Heilin  hath  clearly  altered  it  in  his  Hiftory  of  St.  George. 
Theindiftin&ion  of  many  in  the  community  of  name  or  the  mifap* 
plication  of  the  afts  of  one  unto  another,  hath  made  fooac  doubt  there* 

of.  For  of  this  name  we  meet  with  more  then  one  in  Hiftory, 

S  f  w  ■  ,  -  .  -  and 
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ancT  no  lefife  then  two  conceived  of  Cappadocia.  The  one  an  ^Arrian 
who  Was  [lain  by  the  Alexandrian  in  the  time  of  Julian j  the  other  a  va¬ 
liant  Souldier  and  Ghriffian  Martyr,beheadcd  in  the  reign  of  Viocltfian. 
This  is  the  George  conceived  in  this  Pi&ure,whohath  his  day  in  the  Jlo- 
j nan  Calender,  on  whom  fo  many  fables  are  delivered, whole  ftory  is  let 
forth  by  Metaphrases ,  and  his  miracles  by  luronenfis. 

As  for  the  ftory  depending  hereon,  fome  conceive  as  lightly  thereof, 
as  of  that  of  Perfeus  and  Andromeda-, confc&aringthe  one  to  be  the  father 
of  the  other  ;  and  fome  too  highly  afTcrt  it.  Others  with  better  mode¬ 
ration  i  do  either  entertain  the  fame  as  a  fabulous  addition  unto  the 
true  and  authentick  flory  of  Saint  George ;  or  elfc  conceive  the  li¬ 
teral  acception  to  be  a  mifconftru&ion  of  the  Symbolical  ex* 
preffion  5  apprehending  a  veritable  H i ftory ,  in  an  Emblem  or  j 
piece  of  Chriftian  Poefie.  And  this  Emblematical  conftruftion  hath  been 
received  by  men  not  forward  to  extenuate  the  a&s  of  Saints;  as  from 
Baroniusfipellous  the  Carthufian  hath  delivered  in  the  Life  of  St.  Georges 

Pitturamitlam  Saint  Georgii  qua  effingitur  eques  armatus,  quihafta  cufpi*  \ 

de  hojlcni  interfisit ,  juxta  quant  etiam  Virgo  pojita  mams  fupplkes  tendens ,  ( 

ejus  explorat  auxilium^Syntboli  potius  quant  hifloria  alicujus  cenfenda  ex- 
freJFa  imago.  Cenfuevit  quident  ut  equejirk  militia  milies  equefixi  imagine 
refern  :  that  is,  l  he  Pitture  of  Saint  George ,  wherein  he  is  deferibed 
1  ike  a  Curaftier  or  horfeman  compleatly  armed,  &c.  Is  rather  a  fyrnbo- 
lical  image,  then  any  proper  figure.  ■ 

Now  in  the  Pi&ure  of  tins  Saint  and  Souldier,  might  be  implied  the 
Chriftian  aouldier  and  true  Champion  of  Chrift.  A  horfeman  armed 
Lap  ape?  intimating  the  Panoplia  or  compleat  armour  of  a  Chriftian;  1 
combating  with  the  Dragon,  that  is,  with  the  Devil  ;  in  defence  of  the  j 
Kings  daughter,  that  Is,  the  Church  of  God.  And  therefore  although  j 
the  Hiftory  be  not  made  out, it  doth  not  difparage  the  Knights  and  No*  |i 
bleorder  of  Saint  George  :  whofe  cognifance  is  honourable  in  the  Em«  % 
biem  of  the  Souldier  of  Chrift,  and  is  a  worthy  memorial  to  con-  L 
!orm  unto  its  myftcry.  Nor,  were  there  no  fuch  perfon  at  all,  | 
hao  they  more  reafon  to  be  afhamed,  then  the  Noble  Order  of  Bur  gun-  J, 
4',  and  Knights  of  the  Golden  Fleece;  whole  badge  is  a  confdfed  fable.-  j. 

Chap.  XVIIh 
Of  the  Pi&ure  of  Jerom. 

npHeFi&ureof  >m»ufual!y  deferibed  athisftudy,  with  a  Clock 

J  hanging  by,  is  not  tobe  omitted ;  for  though  the  meaning  be  al-  r 
low able,  and  probable  it  is  that  induftrious  Father  did  not  let  flip  ; 
his  time  without  account  ;  yet  muft  not  perhaps  that  Clock  befet  down  ’ 
to  have  been  his  meafure  thereof.  For  Clocks  or  Automatous  organs,  I 

whereby  J 
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whereby  we  now  diftinguifh  of  time,  have  found  no  mention  in  aiff  ,  , 
ancient  Writers ;  but  are  of  late  invention, as  F ancirollus  obfcrvctlL  And  ^  ancie"  t  jn ' 
Poly  dor e  Virgil  difeourfing  of  new  inventions,  whereof  the  authors  arc  vention, 
not  known,  makes  inftance  in  Clocks  and  Guns,  Now  Jerom  is  no  late 
Writer,  but  one  of  the  ancient  Fathers,  and  lived  in  the  fourth  Century, 
in  the  reign  of  T heodofws  the  firft. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  before  the  daies  of  Jerom  there  were  Horo¬ 
logies,  and  federal  accounts  of  time*  for  they  ineafured  the  hours  not 
only  by  drop*  of  water  in  glades  called  Clepfydrae,  but  alfo  by  land  in 
piaffes  called  Ciepfammia.  There  were  alfo  from  great  antiquity, 

Sciotcrical  or  Sun  Dials,  by  the  (hadow  of  a  ftile  or  gnomon  denoting 
the  hoursof the  dav  •  an  invention  aferibed  unto  Anaximines  by  Pliny . 

—  - -  -  — ”,  -  r-  t 


Hereof  a  memorable  one  there  was  in  Cam  '  : Urtius ,  from  an  obe¬ 
lisk  erefted,  and  golden  figures  placed  ho  tally  about  it  ;  which 

was  brought  out  of  JEgypt  by  Auguftust  and  ucfcribed  by  Jacobus  Lau- 
rus.  And  another  of  great  antiquity  we  meet  with  in  the  itory  of  Ezem  ^  peculiar 
chias  ;  for  fo  it  is  deliveredin  King:  1.  20.  That  the  Lord  brought  the  defeription 
fbadow  backward  ten  degrees;  by  which  it  had  gone  down  in  the  and  particular 
Dial  of  Ahaz.  That  is,  fayfome,  ten  degrees,  not  lines;  for  the  hours  i^reofour°of 
were  denoted  by  certain  divifions  or  fteps  in  the  Dial,  which  others  di-  j^,  chmer,  is 

ftinguifhed  by  lines,,  according  to  that  of  P erfim  fee  down  Cu¬ 

rios  de  Caffa- 

Stertimus  indomitum  quod difpumar e  F altrnum •  rd.cap,  9. 

Sufficiat,  quinta  dum  linea  tangitur  umbra. 

,  Dodrineof 

That  is, the  line  next  the  Meridian,  or  within  an  hour  of  noon.  circular  moti- 

:  Of  later  years  there  fuccccded  new  inventions,  and  horologies  com*  tions, 
pofed  byTrochilick  or  the  artifice  of  wheels;  whereof  fomc  arc  kept 
in  motion  by  weight,  others  perform  without  it.  Now  as  one  age  in- 
ftru&s  another, and  time  that  brings  all  things  to  ruinc  perfe&s  alfo  eve¬ 
ry  thing;  fo  are  thefe  indeed  of  more  general  and  ready  ufe  then  any 
that  went  before  them.  By  the  Water-glaffes  the  account  was  not  regu¬ 
lar  : For  from  attenuation  and  condenfadon,  whereby  that  Element  is 
altered,  the  hours  were  fhorter  in  hot  weather  then  in  cold,  and  in  Sum¬ 
mer  then  in  Winter.  As  Sfor  Sciotcrical  Dials,  whether  of  the  Sun  cr 
Moon, they  are  onely  of  ufe  in  the  a&ual  radiation  ofthofc|Luminarks; 
and  are  of  little  advantage  unto  thofe  inhabitants,  which  for  many 
moneths  enjoy  not  the  Luftre  of  the  Sun. 

It  is  I  confefs  no  cafie  wonder  how  the  horometry  of  Antiquity  dif- 
covered  not  this  Artifice;  how  Architas  that  contrived  the  moving 
Dove,  or  rather  the  Helicofophie  of  Archimedes,  fell  not  upon  this  way. 

Surely  as  in  many  things,  fo  in  this  particular,  the  prefent  age  hath 
far  furpaffed  Antiquity ;  whofe  ingenuity  hath  been  fo  bold  not  only 
to  proceed  below  the  account  of  minutes ;  but  to  attempt  per* 
petuall  motions ,  and  engines  whofe  revolutions  (  could  their  fub- 

I  S  f2  ‘  fiance 
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fiance  anfwer  the  defign  )  might  out*  la  ft  the  exemplary  mobility  w* 
out-meafure  time  it  felf.  For  fuch  a  one  js  that  mentioned  by  John  T),? 
whofc  words  are  thefe  in  his  learned  Preface  unto  Euchde  :  Bv  WhedJ 
ftrange  works  and  incredible  are  done ;  A  wondrous  example  was  feen 
in  my  time  m  a  certain  Inftrument,  which  by  the  Inventer  and  Artificer 
was  fold  for  twenty  talents  of  gold ;  and  then  by  chance  had  received 
tome  injury,  and  one  JaneUus  of  Cremona  did  mend  the  fame,  and  nr^ 
fented  it  unto  the  Empcrour  Charts  the  fift.  Jeronimos  r  -  dams  can  h* 
my  witnefs,  that  therein  was  one  Wheel  that  moved ;  $n  a  rate  that 
m  feven  thoufand  years  only  his  own  period  fhould  be  fini/hed ;  a  thine 

yaalivccan^tdl^  ****  b°W  1  kwp  within  my  bounds>  many  men 


S' 


Chap.  XlX. 


Of  the  Pi&ures  <?/Mermaids3Unicorns5  and feme  others. 


Fto'S^hi? MCTd  Eh-\PifturC  °( [Mermaids  ;  that  is,  according 
J.  to  Horace  his  Monfter,with  womans  head  above,  and  fifty  extremity 

below;  and  thefe  are  conceived  to  anfwer  the  fha^e  of  th  anc  en  S 
rmthat  attempted  upon  VlyJfes.  Which  notwithftanding  were  of  an- 
Ovher  defcriptiotr,  containing  no  fifliy  compofure,hut  made  up  of  Man  & 
Bird  5  the  humane  mediety  varioufly  placed  not  only  above,  but  be!ow& 

^CfC°rriniU*ntj  ■f'lt.an>Suidas>ServiuS)Boccatm  &  Aldrevandus^ho  h^h 
the defcriSrimnO?1 uthcftQty  °f  fabuIous  Birds;  according  to 

the  dcfcription  oWvid,  and  the  account  thereof  In  By  aims.  that  they 
“  “d  '*»»**&»  Jhe  fhape^f 

And  therefore  thefe  pieces:  fo  common  among  as,  do  rather  derive 
heir  original,  or  are  indeed  the  very  deferiptions  of  Dagen-,  which 
was  made  with  humane  figure  above,  and  fifty  ftapc  befow*  whofb 

fyU™Sdned  ^htnlhTh  T  °Tgen  ren<fcrrit»  wtwfc  Hefty  part  on. 

onStt'pTde  from  whence  w^re  pr’ohblyoKafc 

oned  the  Piftures  oi  Nereides  and  Tritons  among  the  Grecians,  and  fuch 

$  TaZ  ’  ”  ha,e  bKn  Placcd  >opof  .hc  Temple 

^  the  W 

though,if  in  the  Lion, the  portion  of  the  pbcl  be  pr0per  and 

tural  lituatiomit  will  be  hard  to  make  out  their  retrocc  pulation,or  their 
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coupling  and  pifsing  backward,  according  to  the  determination  of 
Arittotle ;  All  that  urine  backward  do  copulate  rfunatimj  or} 

vcrfly,  as  Lions,  Hares, Linxcs. 

As  for  the  Unicorn,  if  it  have  the  head  of  a  Deer,  and  the  tail  of 
a  Soar,  as  Vartomanms  defcribeth  it,  how  agreeable  it  is  in  this  pi* 
fturc  every  eye  may  difccrn.  If  it  be  made  bilulcous  or  cloven  footed, 
it  agreeth  unto  the  dcfcription  o{  V artommanus  t  butfcarce  of  any  o* 
ther  j  and  Arifiotle  fupppfeth  that  fuch  as  divide  the  hoof,  do  alfo 
double  the  horn ;  they  being  both  of  the  fame  nature,  and  admitting 
divifion  together.  And  lafily*  if  the  horn  have  this  fituation,  and  be 
fo  forwardly  affixed,  as  is  defcribed,  it  will  notbeeafily  conceived, 
how  it  can  feed  from  the  ground;  and  therefore  wc  obferve,  that  Na¬ 
ture  in  other  cornigerous  animals,  hath  placed  the  horns  higher  and 
reclining,  as  in  Bucks  5  in  fome  inverted  upwards,  as  in  the  Rhinoce¬ 
ros,  the  Indian  A(s,  and  Unicornous  Beetles  5  and  thus  have  fome  affir* 
med  it  is  featcd  In  this  animal. 

We  cannot  but  obferve  that  in  the  Pifture  of  Jonah  and  others, 

Whales  are  defcribed  with  two  prominent  fpouts  on  their  heads ; . 
whereas  indeed  they  have  but  one  in  the  forehead,  and  terminating 
over  the  wind  pipe.  Nor  can  we  overlook  the  Pifture  of  Elephants 
with  Caftles  on  their  backs ,  made  in  the  form  of  land  GaftleS , 
or  ftationary  fortifications,  and  anfwerable  unto  the  Arms  of  Cafiile3 
ovSr.John  Oid  Caftlc ;  whereas  the  towers  they  bore,  were  made  of 
wood,  and  girt  unto  their  bodies ;  as  is  delivered  in  the  books  of  Mac- 
cabees3  and  as  they  were  appointed  in  the  Army  of  Antiochus. 

W  e  will  not  dilpute  the  Piftures  of  Retiary  Spiders,  and  their  pofi- 
tion  in  the  web,  which  is  commonly  made  lateral,  and  regardingthe 
Horizon ;  although  it  be  obferved,  we  fhall  commonly  find  it  down¬ 
ward,  and  their  heads  refpefting  the  Center.We  will  not  controvert  the 
Pi  ft  are  of  the  feven  Stars  ;  although  if  thereby  be  meant  the  Pleiades, 
or  fubconftellation  upon  the  back  of  Taurus,  with  what  congruity  they  where  the  fc 
are  detcribed,  either  in  fite  or  magnitude,  in  a  clear  night  an  ordinary  yen  Scar*  be 
eye  may  diicovcr,  from  July  unto  April.  We  will  not  queftion  the  fituated. 
tongues  of  Adders  and  Vipers,  defcribed  like  an  Anchor;  nor  the  Pic¬ 
ture  of  the  Flower  de  Luce:  though  how  far  they  agree  unto  their  na¬ 
tural  draughts,  let  every  Speftator  determine. 

Whether  the  Cherubims  about  the  Ark  be  rightly  defcribed  in  the 
common  Pifture,  that  is,  onely  inhumane  heads,  with  two  wings;  or 
rather  inthefhape  of  Angels  or  young  men,  or  fomewhat  at  leaft  with,C£rcn,  j 
feet,  as  the  Scripture  feems  to  imply.  "Whether  the  Crofs  feen  in  theair  ’  ! 

by  Gorjiantine,  were  of  that  figure  wherein  we  reprefent  it ;  or  ra' 
ther  made  out  of  X  and  P,  the  two  firft  letters  of  Whe¬ 

ther  the  Crofs  of  Chrift  did  anfwcr  the  common  hgure ;  whe¬ 
ther  fo  far  advanced  above  his  head  $  whether  the  feet  were  fo 
difpofed,  that  is,  one  upon  another,  or  feparately  nailed,  as  fome 
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with  reafon  dcfcribc  it :  we  fhall  not  at  all  contend.  Much  lcfs  whether 
tije  houfe  of  Diogenes  were  a  Tub  framed  of  wood,  and  after  the  man¬ 
ner  of  ours,  or  rather  made  of  earth,  as  learned  men  conceive,  andfo 
more  dearly  make  out  that  expreftion  of  Juvenal.  We  fhould  be  too 
critical  to  queftion  the  letter  Y,  or  bicornous  element  of  Pythagoras , 
that  is,  the  making  of  the  horns  equal :  or  the  left  lefs  then  the  right, 
and  fo  deftroying  the  Symbolical  intent  of  the  figure ;  confounding  the 
narrow  line  of  vertue,  with  the  larger  road  of  vice  j  anfwerableunto 
the  narrow  door  of  heaven,  and  the  ample  gates  of  hell,  exprefled 
by  our  Saviour,  and  not  forgotten  by  Homer ,  in  that  Epithete  of 
Pluto's  houfe. 

Many  more  there  are  whereof  our  pen  fhall  take  no  notice,  nor 
fhall  we  urge  their  enquiry  5  we  (hall  not  enlarge  with  what  in¬ 
congruity,  and  how  diflenting  from  the  pieces  of  Antiquity,  the  Pi¬ 
ctures  of  their  gods  and  goddefles  are  deferibed,  and  how  hereby  their 
fymbolical  fenfe  is  loft  ;  although  herein  it  were  not  hard  to  be  infor¬ 
med  from  PhormtusjFulgentm ,  and  Albricus.  Whether  Hercules  be 
more  properly  deferibed  ftrangling  then  tearing  the  Lion,  as  Victor  ins 
hath  difpated,  nor  how  the  chara&crs  and  figures  of  the  Signs  and 
Planets  be  now  perverted,  as  Salmafms  hath  learnedly  declared.  We 
will  difpence  withBears  with  long  tails,  fitch  as  are  deferibed  in  the 
figures  of  heaven  5  we  (hall  tolerate  flying  Horfcs,  black  Swans,  Hy. 
dra’s,  Centaur’s,  Harpies  and  Satyrs ;  for  thefe  are  monftrofities,  ra¬ 
rities,  or  elfe  Poetical  fancies,  whofe  fhadowed  moralities  requite 
their  fubftantial  fallities.  Wherein  indeed  we  muft  not  deny  a  liberty; 
nor  is  the  hand  of  the  Painter  more  reftrainable,  then  the  pen  of  the 
Poet.  But  where  the  real  works  of  Nature,  or  veritable  atts  of  ftory 
are  to  be  deferibed,  digreflions  are  abberrations  ;  and  Art  being  but  the 
Imitator  or  fecondary  reprefentor,  it  muft  not  vary  from  the  verity  of 
the  example ;  or  deferibe  things  otherwife  then  they  truly  are  or  have 
been.  For  hereby  introducing  falfc  Ideas  of  things,  itperverts  and  de¬ 
forms  the  face  and  fymmetry  of  truth. 


_  Chap.  XX; 

Of  the  Hieroglypbical  Pictures  of  the  ./Egyptians. 

CErtainly  of  all  men  that  fufFered  from  the  confufion  of  Babel ,  the 
a Egyptians  found  the  beft  evafion for,  though  words  were  con¬ 
founded,  they  invented  a  language  of  things,  -and  fpake  unto  each 
other  by  common  notions  in  Nature.  Whereby  they  difeourfed  in 
filence,  and  were  intuitively  underfteod  from  the  theory  of  their 
Exprefles.  For  they  aflumed  the  ftiapes  of  animals  common  unto  all 
eyes  j  and  by  their  conjunctions  and  compofttions  were  able  to  com- 
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municate  their  conceptions,  u  mo  any  that  co-apprehcnded  the  Synta¬ 
xes  of  their  mtures.This  many  conceive  to  have  been  theprimative  way 
of  writing,  and  of  greater  antiquity  then  letters;  and  this  indeed 
might  Adam  well  have  fpofcen,whounderftanding  the  nature  of  things, 
had  the  advantage  of  natural  expreflions.  Which  the  JEgyptbns  but 
F  uP°n  upon  their  own  or  common  opinion ;  from  conceded 
nnitakes  they  authentically  promoted  errors;  deferibingin  their  Hie- 
roglypnicks  creatures  6f  their  own  invention  $  or  from  known  and 
conceded  animals,  cre&ing  fignifications  not  inferrible  from  their 
natures- 

And  firfl,  Although  there  were  more  things  in  nature  then  words 
which  did  exprefs  them;  yet  even  in  thefc  mute  and  filent  dif- 
courfes,  to  exprefs  complexcd  fignifications,  they  took  a  liberty  to 
compound,  and  piece  together  creatures  of  allowable  forms  into 
incxifient.  Thus  began  the  descriptions  of  Griphins , 
Ealilisks,  Phoenix ,  and  many  more  ;  which  Emblematifts  and  Heralds 
have  entertained  with  fignifications  anlwering  their  infiitutions ;  Hic- 
roglyphxcally  adding  Martcgres,  Wiverns,  Lion'fifhes,  with  divers  o» 
thers.  Pieces  of  good  and  allowable  invention  untothe  prudent  Spefta. 
tor ,  but  are  lookt  on  by  vulgar  eyes  as  literal  truths ,  or  abfurd 
impoisibilities,  whereas  indeed  they  are  commendable  inventions.and 
of  laudable  fignifications. 

.  ASaIns  Befide  thefc  pieces  fiftitioufly  fet  down,  and  having  no  Copy 
tn  nature;  they  had  many  unqueftionably  drawn,  oi  inconfcquentfig- 

nmcation  ,  nor  naturally  verifying  their  intention.  We  dull  in-' 

ftance  but  in  few,  as  they  fland  recorded  by  Orus.  The  male  fex 
they. exprefied  by  a  Vulture,  becaufe  of  Vultares  all  are  females, 
and  impregnated  by  the  wind;  which  authentically  tranfmitted  hath 
palled  many  pens,  and  became  the  affertion  of  JElian,  Ambrofe ,  Ba~ 
\L\  IJidore,Tzetzesj  ?hiles,znd  others.  Wherein  notwithftanding  what 
injury  n  offered  unto  the  Creation  in  this  confinement  of  fex, and  what 
difturbanceunto  Phiiofophy  in  the  concefsion  of  windy  concept! - 
ons ,  we  (hall  not  here  declare.  By  two  dragms  they  thought  it 
lumcicnt  to  figmfie  an  heart  ;  becaufe  the  heart  at  one  year  weigh - 
eth  two  dragms ,  that  is ,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce ,  and  unto  fifty 
years  annually  encreafeth  the  weight  of  one  dragm,  after  which  in  , 
the  fame  proportion  it  yearly  decreafcth;  fo  that  the  life  of  a  man  J 
doth  not  naturally  extend  above  an  hundred.  And  this  was  not  onely 

a  popular  conceit,  but  confentaneous  unto  their  Phyfical  principles  as 
Heurnim  hath  accounted  it.  r  r 

^r^hWr0I2n  -thal  hLath  but  onc  chHd>  thc7  exprefs  by  a  Lionefs ; 
tor  that  ccfnceiveth  but  once.  Fecundity  they  fet  forth  by  a  Goat, 

becaufe  but  feven  daies  old ,  it  beginneth  to  ufe  coition.  The 

abortion  of  a  woman  they  diferibe  by  an  Horfe  kicking  a  Wolf; 

b-uufe  a  Marc  will  caft  her  foal  if  the  tread  in  the  track  of  that  animal, 

Defor- 
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Deformity  they  fignifie  by  a  Bear  5  and  an  unftable  toian  by  an  Hyaena, 
becaufe  that  animal  yearly  exchangcth  its  (ex.  A  woman  delivered  of 
a  female  child,  they  imply  by  a  Bull  looking  over  his  left  flioulder  ; 
becaufe  if  in  coition  a  Bull  part  from  a  Cow  on  that  fide,  the  Calf  will 
prove  a  female. 

All  which,  with  many  more,  how  far  they  content  with  truth,  we 
(hall  not  difparage  our  Pleader  to  difpute,and  though  (ome  way  allow- 
able  unto  wifer  conceits,  who  could  diftinftly  rcceivetheirfignifica- 
tions :  yet  carrying  the  ma  jelly  of  Hieroglyphicks,  and  fo  tranfmit- 
ted  by  Authors :  they  crept  into  a  belief  with  many,  and  favourable 
doubt  with  rnoft.  And  thus,  I  fear,  it  hath  fared  with  the  Hiero- 
glyphical  Symboles  of  Scripture  :  which  excellently  intended  in  the 
(peciesof  things  facrificed,in  the  prohibited  meats,in  the  dreams  o fPba- 
raoh,Jofeph,  and  many  other  pallages :  are  oft  times  wrackt  beyond 
their  fymbolizations,  and  inlarged  into  conftru£tions  disparaging  their 
true  intentions. 


Chap.-  XXI. 

Compendioufty  of  many  quejlionable  Cufioms,  O pinions ,piBures, 

practifes,  and  popular  oVfervations.  v 

•  t  -  jr  •  f  •  f  •  »  v  .  ^  f  ft  - 

F  an  Hare  crofs  the  high»way, there  are  few  above  threefcore  years 
that  are  not  perplexed  thereat ;  which  notwithftanding  is  but  an 
Augurial  terror,  according  to  that  received  expreffion,  In  Aufpicatum 
dat  iter  oblatuj  Lepus.  And  the  ground  of  the  conceit  was  probably  no 
greater  then  this,  that  a  fearful  animal  palling  by  us,  portended  unto 
us  fomething  to  be  feared :  as  upon  the  like  confederation,  the  meeting 
'  of  a  Fox  prefaged  fome  future  impofture,  which  was  a  fuperftidous 

obfervation  prohibited  unto  the  Jem,  as  is  exprefied  in  the  Idolatry 
of  Maimonides ,  and  is  referred  unto  the  fin  of  anobferver  of  Fortunes, 
or  that  abufeth  events  unto  good  or  badfigns,  forbidden  by  the  Law 
The  ground  of  °f  Mofes ;  which  notwithftanding  fometimes  fuccecding,  according 
many  vain  ob-  to  fears  or  defires ;  have  left  impulsions  and  timerous  expc&acions  in 
fervations.  credulous  minds  for  ever. 

2.  That  Owls  and  Ravens  are  ominous  appearers,  andpre*figni- 
fying  unlucky  events,  as  Chriftians  yet  conceit,  was  alfo  an  Augurial 
conception.  Becaufe  many  Ravens  were  fecn  when  Alexander  entred 
Babylon,  they  were  thought  to  pre-ominate  his  death}  and  because  an 
Owl  appeared  before  the  battel,  it  prefaged  the  ruine  of  Crajjus, 
Which  though  decrepite  fuperftitions,  and  fuch  as  had  their  nativity  in 
times  beyond  all  Hiftory,  arefrelh  in  the  obfervation  of  many  heads, 

and  by  the  credulous  and  feminine  party  ftill  in  fome  Majelty  among 

us. 


..V*-  Mki*. 
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us.  And  therefore  die  Emblem  Qf  Superftition  was  well  tec  out  by  Ripat 
in  the  Pitture  of  an  Owl,  an  Hare,  and  an  old  woman.  And  it  no  way 
confirmech  the  Augurial  confederation,  that  an  Owl  is  a  forbidden  food  iconologiade 
in  the  Law  of  Mofes  ;  or  that  Jerufalem  was  threatened  by  the  Raven  Ccefare  Ript. 
and  the  Owl,  in  that  expreffion  of  If  a.  34.  That  it  fhould  be  a  court  for 
Owls,  that  the  Cormorant  and  the  Bittern  fhould  poflefs  it,  and  the 
Owl  and  the  Raven  dwell  in  it.  For  thereby  was  onely  implied 
their  enfuing  defolation,  as  is  expounded  in  the  words  fucceeding; 

He  {hall  draw  upon  it  the  line  of  confufion,  and  the  flones  of  em- 
ptinefs.  •  .  ..  . 

;  3.  The  falling  of  Salt  is  an  authentick  prefagement  of  ill  luck,  nor 

can  every  temper  contemn  it;  from  whence  notwithlfanding  nothing 
can  be  naturally  feared  :  nor  was  the  fame  a  general  prognoftick  of  fu¬ 
ture  evil  among  the  Ancients,  but  a  particular  omination  concern¬ 
ing  the  breach  of  friendfhip.  For  Salt  as  incorruptible,  wastheSym- 
bole  of  friendfhip,  and  before  the  other  fervice  was  offered  unto  their 
guefis  ;  which  i  it  cafually  fell,  was  accounted  ominous,  and  their 
amity  o t  no  duration.  Bur  whether  Salt  were  not  onely  a  Symbole  of 
friendfhip  wuh  man,  but  alfo  a  figure  of  amity  and  reconciliation  with 

!  God,  and  was  therefore  obferved  in  facrifices;  is  an  higher  fpecula® 
tion. 

t  4.  To  break  the  egg-fhell  after  the  meat  is  out,  we  are  taught  in  our 
child-hood, and  praffiie  it  all  our  Iives;which  neverthelefs  is  but  a  fuper- 
ftidous  relift}  according  to  the  judgement  of  Pliny ,  Hue  pertinet  ovorum3 
ut  exrobuerit  quifquetcalices  protinus  frangi,  aut  eofdem  cocle aribus  per  - 
forari  }  and  the  intent  hereof  was  to  prevent  witchcraft  ;  for  left 
witches  fhould  draw  or  prick  their  names  therein,  and  veneficiouf- 
ly  mifehief  their  perfons,  they  broke  the  fhell,  as  Valecampius  hath 
obferved. 

h  1  ...  , 

5.  The  true  Lovers  knot  is  very  much  magnified,  and  ftill  retained 

in  prefents  of  Love  among  us.;  which  though  in  all  points  it  doth  not 
make  out,  had  perhaps  its  original  from  Nodus  Herculauus,  or  that 
which  was  called  Hercules  his  knot,  refembiing  the  fnaky  complicati¬ 
on  in  the  caduceus  or  rod  of  Hermes  .•  and  in  which  form  the  Zone  or 
woollen  girdle  of  the  Bride  was  faftened,  as  furnebus  .obferveth  in  his 
Adverfaria:  .  .... 

6.  When  our  cheek  burn  eth  or  ear  tingleth, we  ufually  fiy  that  Lome 

body  is  talking .of  u?, which  is  an  ancient  conceit, and  ranked  among  fu* 
perftitious  opinions  by  Pliny,  Ab femes  tinnitu  aurwn  pr#j entire 

fermmes  defe  receptum  ef}  accordingto  that  diftick  noted  by  Dalecam - 

pins. 


Gtirruhi  quid  totis  ref  onus  mihi  nodibus  anrii 
Nefcio  quern  dicis  nunc  meminiffe  mi. 
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of  a  fignifying  Genius,  or  univerfal  Mercury  5  conducing  founds  unto 
their  diftant  fubjefts,  and  teaching  us  to  hear  by  touch. 

7.  When  we  delire  to  confine  our  words,  we  commonly  fay  they  are 
fpoken  under  the  Rofe ;  which  expreffion  is  commendable,  if  the  Rofe 
from  any  natural  property  maybe  the  Symbole  of  filencc  ,  as Nazian- 
zenc  feems  to  imply  in  thefetranflated  verfes : 


Vtque  latet  Rofa  Verna,  fuo  put  amine  claufa. 
Sic  os  vincla  ferat,  va/idifque  arftetur  habenisy 
Indicat que  fuisprclixa  filentia  labris  :  ' 


And  is  alfo  tolerable,  if  by  defiring  a  fecrecy  to  words  fpofce  under, 
the  Rofe,  we  onely  mean  in  fociety  and  compotation,  from  the  anci¬ 
ent  cuftom  in  Sympofiack  meetings,  to  wear  chaplets  of  Rofes  about 
thdr  heads :  and  fo  we  condemn  not  the  Germane  cuftom,  which  over 
the  Table  defcribeth  a  Rofe  in  the  feeling.  But  more  confiderable  it 
is,  *f  the  original  were  fuch  as  Lemniusy  and  othe’rs  have  recorded*  that 
the  Rofe  was  the  flower  of  Venusy  which  Cupid  confecrated  unto  Harm 
^0C77jf«theGodof  filence,  and  was  therefore  an  Emblem  thereof,  to 


conceal  the  pranks  of  Venery ;  as  is  declared  in  this  Tetraftick, 


Efi  Rofa flos  veneris y  cujus  quo  f alia  laterent v 
Harpocrati  matrky  dona  dicavit  Amor ; 
Inde  Rofam  menfis  hofpes  fufpendit  Amkis} 
Convivia  ut  jub  ea  dill  a  tat  end  a  fciant. 


8.  That  fmoak  doth  follow  the  faireft,  is  an  ufual  faying  with  us, and 
in  many  parts  of  Europe ;  whereof  although  there  feem  no  natural 
ground,  yet  is  it  the  continuation  of  a  very  ancient  opinion,  as  Petrus 
Viciorius  and  Caujabon  have  obferved  from  a  palfage  in  Athemeus : 
wherein  a  Parafite  thus  defcribeth  himfelfi; 


To  every  table  fir  ft  I  come , 


Whence  Porridge  l  am  caVdby  fame 


A  Capaneus  at  jtares  I  <z*w, 
To  enter  any  Room  a  Ram ; 


Like  whips  and  thi  ngs  to  ell  1  ply , 


Like  fmoke  unto  the  fair  I fly. 


9.  Tofitorofs  leg’d  or  with  our  fingers  pe&inated  or  fhut  tcge 


ther  is  accounted  bad,and  friend?  will  perfwade  us  from  it.  The  fame 
conceit  religioufly  pofiefled  the  Ancients,  as  is  ebfervable  from  Pliny. 
Poplites  alternis  genibus  imponere nefas  olim\  and  alfo  from  Athena  us, that 
it  was  an  old  vene^cious  pra&ice,  and  Juno  is  made  in  this  pofture  to 
hinder  th  delivery  of  Alcmssna  ;  And  therefore,  as  Pterins  obferv- 
th  ,  in  the  Medal  of  Julia  Pia  ,  the  right  hand  of  Venus  was 


made 
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mads  extended  with  the  infcription  of  Venus  Genetrix ;  for  the  com¬ 
plication  or  pe&ination  ot  the  fingureswas  an  Hieroglyphick  of  im¬ 
pediment*  as  in  that  place  he  declareth. 

10.  The  let  and  ftatary  times  of  pairing  of  nails,  and  cutting  of 
hair,  is  thought  by  many  a  point  ot  confideration ;  which  is  perhaps 
but  the  continuation  of  an  ancient  fupcrftition.  For  piacuious  it 
was  unto  the  Romanes  to  pare  their  nails  upon  the  Nundinae,  obfer- 
ved  every  ninth  day?  and  was  alfo  feared  by  others  in  certain  daies 
of  the  week  ?  according  to  that  ot  Aufonius,  Vngues  Mercurio , 

Barbam  Jove ,  Cypride  Crines ;  and  was  one  part  ot  the  wickednefs  , 
that  filled  up  the  meafure  of  Manajfes ,  when  ’cis  delivered  that  he  2  C‘ bm  ?s‘ 
obferved  times. 

«  11.  A  common  fafhion  it  istonourifh  hair  upon  the  mouls  of  the 

face;  which  is  the  perpetuation  ot  a  very  ancient  cuttom  ;  and  though 
innocently  praftifed  among  us,  may  have  a  toper  ft  ittous  original,  ac¬ 
cording  to  that  of  Pliny,  Navas  in  facie  tondere  rehgiofum  habent  nunc  < 

multi.  From  the  like  might  proceed  the  tears  of  polingdilvelocks  or 
complicated  hairs  of  the  head,  and  alfo  of  locks  longer  then  the 
other  hair ;  they  being  votary  at  firtt,  and  -dedicated  upon  occafion  ; 
preferved  with  great  care,  and  accordingly  elkemed  by  others, 
as  appears  by  that  of  Apuleius ,  Adjuro  per  dulcem  capiB  tuinodidum . 

f  12.  A  cuftotn  there  is  in  moil  parts  of  Europe  to  adorn  Aque- 
dufb,  fpouts,  and  Citterns  with  Lions  heads:  which  though  noil- 
laudable  ornament,  is  of  an  JEgyptian  geneologie,  who  pra&ifedthe  ' 
fame  under  a  fymbolical  illation  For  becaufethe  Sun  being  in  Leo,  the 
flood  of  Nilus  was  at  the  full,  and  water  became  conveyed  into 
every  part,  they  made  the  fpouts  of  their  Aquedufts  through  the 
head  of  a  Lion.  And  upon  fome  coeleftial  refpefts  it  is  not  im¬ 
probable  the  great  Mogull  or  Indian  King  doth  bear  for  his  Arms 

a  Lion  and  the  Sun. 

- 

ij.  Many  conceive  there  is  fomewhat  amifs,  and  that  as  we  u-  Symbolical 
fually  fay,  they  are  unbleft  untill  they  put  on  their  girdle.  Where-  fignifications 
in  (  although  moft  know  not  what  they  fay  )  there  are  involved of  the  £irdie* 
unknown  confederations.  For  by  a  girdle  or  cincture  are  fymbolL 
cally  implied  Trutf^Refolution,  and  readinefs  unto  a&ion,  which  are 
parts  and  vertu  s  required  in  the  ferviceof  God.  According  where¬ 
to  we  find  that  the  Israelites  did  eat  the  Palchal  Lamb  with  their  loins 
girded  ;  and  the  Almighty  challenging  Job,  bids  him  gird  up  his  loins 
like  a  man.  So  runneth  the  exprettion  of  Peter,  Gird  up  the  loins 
of  your  minds,  be  fober  and  hope  to  the  end:  fo  the  high  Prieft/r  ; 
was  girt  with  the  girdle  of  fine  linnen :  fo  is  it  part  of  the  ho¬ 
ly  habit  to  have  our  loins  girt  about  with  truth ;  and  fo  is  it  al¬ 
fo  faid  concerning  our  Saviour,  Righteoufnefs  (hall  be  the  girdle  of 
his  loins,  and  faithfulnefs  the  girdle  of  his  reins. 

Moreover  by  the  girdle,  the  heart  and  parts  which  God  requires 

T  2  are 
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are  divided  from  the  inferiour  and  epithumedcal  organs  5  implying 
Cnncupiicoi-  thereby  a  memento  unto  purification  and  cleannefs  of  heart,  which 
t,a  . .  '  is  commonly  defiled  from  the  concupifence  and  affe&ion  of  thofe 

parts*,  and  therefore  unto  this  day  the  Jews  do  biefs  themfelves 
when  they  put  on  their  zone  or  cin&ure.  And  thus  may  we  make 
out  the  doftrine  of  Pythagoras,  to  offer  facrifice  with  our  feet  na- 
ked,  that  is,  that  our  inferiour  parts  and  fartheft  removed  from  rea- 
fon  might  be  free,  and  of  no  impediment  unto  us.Thus  Achilles, though 
dipped  in  Styx,  yet  having  his  heel  untouched  by  that  water ;  although 
he  were  fortified  elfewhere,he  was  (lain  in  that  part,  as  only  vulnerable 
in  the  inferiour  and  brutal  part  of  Man.  This  is  that  part  ofE^eand 
her  pofterity  the  devil  ftill  doth  bruife;  that  is,  that  part  of  the  foul 
which  adhereth  unto  earth,  and  walks  in  the  paths  thereof.  And 
in  this  fecondary  and  fymbolical  fenfe  it  may  be  alfo  underftood, 
when  the  Priefts  in  the  Law  wafhed  their  feet  before  the  lacrifice ;  j 
when  our  Saviour  wafhed  the  feet  of  his  Difciples,  and  faid  unto  Pe¬ 
ter,  If  I  wafh  not  thy  feet  thou  haft  no  partin  me.  And  thus  is  it  iym- 
bolically  explainable,  andimplyeth  purification  and  cleannefs,  when 
in  the  burnt  offerings  the  Prieft  is  commanded  to  wafh  the  inwards 
and  legs  thereof  in  water  $  and  in  the  peace  and  fin-offerings,  to 
burn  the  two  kidneys,  the  fat  which  is  about  the  flanks,  and  as  we 
tranflate  it,  the  Caul  above  the  Liver.  But  whether  the  Jews  when  they 
Jer>i$i  blefled  themfelves,  had  any  eye  unto  the  words  of  Jeremy,  wherein 

God  makes  them  his  Girdle ;  or  had  therein  any  reference  unto  the 
Girdle,which  the  prophet  was  commanded  to  hide  in  the  hole  of  the  I 
rock  of  Euphrates,  and  which  was  the  type  of  their  captivity ,  we  f 
leave  unto  higher  conjefture.  L 

Certain  Here -  *4*  The  Picture  of  the  Creator,  or  God  the  Father  in  the  fhape  of  t 

ticks  who  af-  an  old  Man,  is  a  dangerous  piece,  and  in  this  Fecundity  of  fefisniay  j 
cribed humane  revjve  the  Anthropomorphites.  Which  although  maintained  from  the  In 
G^TVtet-0  cxPreffiQ!?  °f  Daniel,  I  beheld  where  the  Antient  of  daies  did  fit,  whofe  i 
which  they  hair  of  his  head  was  like  the  pure  wool;  yet  may  it  be  alfo  deriva-  !» 
conceived  he  tive  from  the  Hieroglyphical  defeription  of  the  ^Egyptians  ;  who  to  | 
created  man  exprefs  their  Encph,  or  Creator  of  the  world,  deferibed  an  old  man  | 
in hisiikenefs.  jn  a  blew  mantle,  with  an  egge  in  his  mouth;  which  was  the  Em*  L 

blem  of  the  world.  Surely  thofe  Heathens,  that  notwithftanding  the  1 
exemplary  advantage  in  heaven,  would  endure  no  piftures  of  Sun  or 
Moon,  as  being  vifible  unto  all  the  world,  and  needing  no  reprefentati-  ’ ) 
on,  do  evidently  accufe  the  prafHce  of  thofe  pencils,  that  will  deferibe  l1 
inviiibles.  And  he  that  challenged  the  boldeft  hand  unto  the  pi&urc  \ 
of  anEcho,  muft  laugh  at  this  attempt,  not  onely  in  the  defeription  of  '■ 
iuvifibiiity,  but  circumfcription of  Ubiquity,  and  fetching  underlines  | 
*  incomprehenfible circularity.  ;  '  •  rnV  ff  I 

The  pictures  of  the  ^Egyptians  were  more  tolerable,  and  in  their  fa-  f 
cred  letters  more  ucniably  expreffed  the  apprehenfion  of  Divinity.  I 

'  ;'i  For 
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For  though  they  implied  the  fame  by  an  eye  upon  a  Scepter,  by"  an 
JEgles  head,  a  Crocodile,  and  the  like  :  yet  did  thefe  manual  defcrip- 
tions  pretend  no  corporal  reprefcntations ;  nor  could  the  people  mi f- 
conceive  the  fame  unto  reall  correfpondencies.  So  though  the  Cherub 
carried  fome  apprehenfion  of  Divinity,  yet  was  it  not  conceived  to  be 
the  fhape  therof;and  fo  perhaps  becaufe  it  is  metaphorically  predicated 
of  God,  that  he  is  a  confuming  fire,  he  may  be  harmlefly  deferibedby 
a  flaming  reprefentation ;  Yet  if,  asfome  will  have  it,  all  mediocri¬ 
ty  of  folly  is  foolifh,  and  becaufe  an  unrequitable  evil  may  enfue,  an 
indifferent  convenience  muft  be  omitted ;  we  (hall  not  urge  fuch  repre- 
fentments ;  we  could  (pare  the  holy  Lamb  for  the  pitture  of  our  Sa¬ 
viour,  and  the  Dove  or  fiery  Tongues  to  reptefent  the  holy  Ghoft. 

15.  The  Sun  and  Moon  are  ufually  deferibed  with  humane  faces  ; 
whether  herein  there  be  not  a  Pagan  imitation,  and  thofe  vifages  at  firft 
r  implied  Apoh  and  Diana,  we  may  make  fome  doubt,  and  we  find  the 
i  ftatuaof  the  Sun  was  framed  with  raies  about  the  head,  which  were  the 

[  indiciduous  and  unfhaven  locks  of  Apollo.  We  (hould  be  too  Iconomi-  P^a-rLet 
cal  to  queftion  the  pittures  of  the  winds,  as  commonly  drawn  in  hu - aures/iJion"’ 
mane  heads,  and  with  their  cheeks  diftended,  which  notwithstanding  ^.7.  a. 
we  find  condemned  by  Minutiusy  as  anfwering  poetical  fancies ,  and licar.&  Pet. 
the  gentle  defeription  of  Eoltts>Boreas3 and  the  feigned  Deities  of  winds.  Ha  lmt\ 

1 6  We  (hall  not,  1  hope,  difparage  the  refurre&ion  of  our  redeem 
er,  If.  we  fay  the  Sun  doth  not  dance  on  Eafter  day.  And  though  we 
would  willingly  affent  unto  any  fympathetical  exultation,  yet  cannot 
conceive  therein  any  more  then  a  Tropical  ex  predion.  Whether  any 
fuch  motion  there  were  in  that  day  wherein  Chrift  arifed,  Scripture 
hath  not  revealed,  which  hath  been  punftuall  in  other  records  con¬ 
cerning  folary  miracles :  and  the  Areopagite  that  was  amazed  at  the 
Eclipfe,  took  no  notice  of  this.  And  if  metaphorical  expreflions  go 
fo  far,  we  may  be  bold  to  affirm,  not  onely  that  one  Sun  danced,  but 
two  arofe  that  day  :  That  light  appeared  at  his  nativity,  and  darknefs 
at  his  death,  and  yet  a  light  at  both;  for  even  that  darknefs  was  a  light 
unto  the  G entiles 3  illuminated  by  that  obfeurity.  That  ’twas  the  firft 
time  the  Sun  fet  above  the  Horizon  5  that  although  there  were  darknefs 
above  the  earth,  there  was  light  beneath  it,  nor  dare  we  fay  that  hell 

was  dark  if  he  were  in  it.  . 

i  17.  Great  conceits  areraxfed  of  the  involution  of  membranous  co¬ 
vering,  commonly  called  the  Silly  *how,  that  fometimes  is  found  about 
'  the  heads  of  children  upon  their  birth,  and  is  therefore  preferved  with 
great  care,  not  onely  as  medical  in  difeafes,  but  effectual  in  fuccefs, 
concerning  the  Infant  and  others ;  which  is  furely  no  more  then  a  con¬ 
tinued  fuperftitiom  For  hereof  we  read  in  the  life  of  Antonius  deliver¬ 
ed  by  Spartianuty  that  children  are  born  fometimes  with  this  natural 
capjwhich  Mid-  wives  were  wont  to  fell  unto  credulous  Lawyers,  who 

had  an  opinion  it  advantaged  their  promotion.  j 

T  c  3  ®llt ' 
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But  to  fpeak  ftriCtly,  the  effect  is  natural^  and  thus  to  be  conceived  • 
Animal  conceptions  have  three  teguments,  or  membranous  films  which 
cover  them  in  the  womb,  that  is,  the  Corion,  Amnios,  and  Allantois  • 
the  Corion  is  the  outward  membrane  wherein  are  impl  4nted  the  Veins* 
Arteries  and  umbilical  veffels,  whereby  its  nourilhment  is  conveyed  : 
the  Allantois  a  thin  coat  feated  under  the  Corion,  wherein  are  recei¬ 
ved  the  watery  reparations  conveyed  by  the  Urachus, that  the  acrimony 
thereof  ffiould  not  offend  the  skin.  The  Amnios  is  -a  general  inveft- 
ment ,  containing  the  fudorous  or  thin  ferofity  perfpirable  through  the 
skin.  Now  about  the  time  when  the  infant  breaketh  thefc  coverings, 
it  fometime  carrieth  with  it  about  the  head  apart  of  the  Amnios  or 
near  eft  coat ;  which  faith  Spiegeliusy  either  proceed  eth  from  the  rough- 
nefsof  the  membrane  or  weaknefs  of  the  Infant  that  cannot  get  clear 
thereof.  And  therefore  herein  fignifications  are  naturall  and  conclu¬ 
ding  upon  the  Infant,  but  not  to  be  extended  unto  magical  fignalities 
or  any  other  perfon.  * 

18  That  tisgoodto  bedru  k  once  a  monech,  is  a  common  flat¬ 
tery  of  fenfuality,  fupportingit  felf  upon  Phvfick,  and  the  healthful 
effects  of  inebriation.  This  indeed  feems  plainly  affirmed  by  Avicenna 
a  Phyfitian  of  great  authority,  and  whofe  religion  prohibiting  Wine* 
could  lefs  extenuate  ebriety.  But  Averroes a  man  of  his  own  faith  was 
of  another  belief ;  reftraining  his  ebriety  unto  hilarity,  and  in  efflft 
making  no  more  thereof  then  Seneca  c ommendeth,  and  was  allow  jble 
in  Cato-,  that  is,  a  lober  incalefcence  and  regulated  situation  from 
wine;  or  what  may  be  conceived  between  Jofeph  and  his  brethren- 
when  the  text  exprefleth  they  were  merry,  or  drank  largely;  and 
whereby  indeed  the  commodities  let  down  by  Avicenna ,  that  is  alle¬ 
viation  of  ipirits,  refolution  of  fuperfluities,  provocation  of  fweat  and 
urine  may  alfoenfue.  But  as  for  dementation,  fopition  of  reafon  and 
the  diviner  particle  from  drink,  though  American  religion  approve 
and  F agan  piety  of  old  hath  pra&ifed  it,  even  at  their  facrifices,  Chri- 
ftian  morality  and  the  doftrine  of  Chrift  will  not  allow.  And  Pure¬ 
ly  that  religion  which  excufeth  the  fa&  of  Noab,  in  the  aged  furprizal 
of  fix  hundred  years,  and  unexpected  inebriation  from  the  unknown 

effefts  of  wine,  will  neither  acquit  ebriofity,  nor  ebriety  in  their  known 

and  intended  perverfions. 

And  indeed,  although  fometimes  effeCts  fucceed  which  may  relieve 
the  body,  yet  if  they  carry  mifehief  or  peril  unto  the  foul,  wc  are  there¬ 
in  rdfrainable  by  Divinity,  which  circumlcribeth  Phyfitk,  and  cir- 
cumftantially  determines  the  life  thereof.  From  natural  confidera- 
tions,  Phyfick  commendeth  the  ufe  of  venery;  and  happily,  inceft 
adultery,  or  (lupration  may  prove  as  Phyficaily  advantagious,  as  con¬ 
jugal  copulation,  which  notwithftanding  rauft  not  be  drawn  into  pra- 
Ctile.And  truly  effects,  con  fcquents,  or  events  which  we  commend,  arile 

oft. 
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ott>times  from  wayes  which  we  all  condemn.  Thus  from  the  hdc  of 
Lot,  we  derive  the  generation  of  Ruth ,  and  blefTed  Nativity  of  our 
Saviour  ;  which  notwithftanding  did  not  extiriuate  the  incefluous 
ebriety  of  the  generator.  And  if,  as  is  commonly  urged,  we  think  to 
extenuate  ebriety  from  the  benefit  of  vomit  oft  fucceding,  Egyptian  fo« 
briety  will  condemn  us,  who  purged  both  wayestwicea  monetb  with* 
out  this  perturbation  :  and  we  foolifhly  contemn  the  liberal  hand 
of  God,  and  ample  field  of  medicines  which  foberly  produce  that 
aftion.  ’  *  v 

19.  A  conceit  there  is,  that  the  Devil  commonly  appeareth  with 
a  eleven  hoof,  wherein  although  it  feem  excellively  ridiculous,  there 
may  be  fomewhat  of  truth  5  and  the  ground  thereof  at  firft  might  jy  fcid'toap- 
be  his  frequent  appearing  in  the  fhape  of  a  Goat,  which  anfwers  that  pear  with  a 
defeription.  This  was  the  opinion  of  ancient  Chritfians  concerning  cloven  foot, 
the  apparition  of  Panites,  Fautis  and  Satyrs ;  and  in  this  form  we  read 
of  one  that  appeared  unto  a Antony  in  the  wildernefTe.  The  fame  is 
alfo  confirmed  from  expofitions  of  holy  Scripture  ;  for  whereas  it  is 
laid,  Thou  (halt  not  offer  unto  Devills,  the  Originall  word  is  Segb-  '  j 
nirim,  that  is,  rough  and  hairy  Goats,  becaufe  in  that  fhape  the  De-  Levit.  17. 
yill  mod  often  appeared  ;  as  is  expounded  by  the  Rabbins^  as  Tre¬ 
nt  elliui  hath  alfo  explained  ;  and  as  the  word  Jfcimab ,  the  pod  of 
E/natb  is  by  fome  conceived.  Nor  did  he  only  allume  this  fhape  in 
elder  times,  but  commonly  in  latter  dayes,  efpedally  in  the  place  of  his 
worfhip  :  If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  corddlion  of  Witches,  and  as  in 
many  ftories  it  ftands  confirmed  by  Rodinm.  Andthereforea  Goat  is  not  In  his  Dam- 
improperly  made  the  Hieroglyphick  of  the  devil,  as  Pierius  hath  expref-  nomania. 
fed  it.  So  might  it  be  the  Emblem  of  fin,  as  it  was  in  the  fin  offering  } 
and  fo  likewife  ofwicked  and  linfull  men,  according  to  the  expreflion  of 
Scripture  in  the  method  of  the  laft  difiribution  ;  when  our  Saviour  (hall 
feparate  the  Sheep  from  the  Goats,  that  is,  the  Tons  of  the  Lamb  from 
the  children  of  the  devil. 
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!•  >"T"'Hat  temperamentall  dignotions,  and  conjefture  of  prevalent 
JL  humouts,  may  be  colkfted  from  fpots  in  our  nails,  we  are  not 
averfe  to  concede.  Buc  yet  not  ready  to  admit  fundry  divinations,  vul¬ 
garly  raifed  upon  them.  Nor  do  we  obferve  it  verified  in  others,  what De  var’etate 
Cardan  difeovered  as  a  property  in  himfelfe  :  ro  have  found  there-  ram' 
in  fome  figns  of  moft  events  that  ever  happened  unto  him.  Or  that 
there  is  much  confiderable  in  that  doflrine  of  Cheiromancy,  tb  t 
fpots  in  the  top  of  the  nails  do  fignifb  things  part  .*  in  the  middle, 

things 
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things  prefent ;  and  at  the  bottom,  events  to  come.  That  white  (pecks 
prefage  our  felicity,  blew  ones  cur  misfortunes.  That  thofe  in  the  nail 
oi  the  thumb  have  nullifications  of  honour,  thofe  in  the  forefinger  of 
riches,  and  fo  rdpe&ivejy  in  other  fingers,  (according  to  PlaneticalVe. 
lations,  from  whence  thev  receive  their  names)  as  tricaff  us  hath  taken 
up,  and  Picciolus  well  rejefteth. 

We  (hall  not  proceed  to  qaerie,  what  truth  there  is  inPalmiftrie 
or  divination  from  thofe  lines  in  our  hands,  of  high  denomination! 
Although  if  any  thing  be  therein,  It  feems  not  confitiable  uuto  man  *. 
but  other  creatures  are  alfo  confiderable ;  as  is  the  fore- foot  of  the 

Mool ,  and  efpecially  of  the  Monkey  ;  wherein  we  have  obferved  the 
table  line,  that  of  life,  and  of  the  liver-  ji 

.  ft*  *  II  .  unto  the  fchool  of  Nature,  without 

infhtution  would  naturally  fpeak  the  primitive  language  of  the  world, 

was  the  opinion  of  ancient  heathens,  and  continued  fince  by  Chriftians : 
who  will  have  it  our  Hebrew  tongue,  as  being  the  language  of  Adam. 

1  hat  this  were  true,  were  much  to  be  defired,  not  only  for  the  eafie 
attaintment  of  that  ufefuli  tongue,  but  to  determine  the  true  and  primi¬ 
tive  Hebrew.  For  whether  the  prefent  Hebrew,  be  the  uncon  bunded 
language  of  Babel}  and  that  which  remaining  in  Heber  w^s  t  om  nurd 
by  Abraham  and  his  pofterity,  or  rather  the  language  of  Pumcia  and 
Ganaan,  wherein  he  lived,  fome  learned  men  I  perceive  do  yet  remain- 
unfatisrkd.  A-though  I  confefie  probability  ftands  fairefl  for  the  for* 
mer  :  nor  are  they  without  all  reafon,  who  think  that  at  the  con fu- 
lion  of  tongues,  there  was  no  conftitution  of  a  new  fpeech  in  every 
family  .  but  a  variation  and  permutation  of  the  old,  out  of  one  com- 
mon  language  raifing  feverall  Dialefts ;  the  primitive  tongue  remai¬ 
ning  (till  in  tire.  Which  they  who  retained  might  make  a  fhift  to  un- 
derltand  molt  of  the  reft.  By  vertue  whereof  in  thofe  primitive  times 
and  greener  confufions,  Abraham  of  the  family  of  Heber  was  able  to 
conver  e  with  the  Chaldeans ,  to  underftand  Mefopotamians ,  Chanrtnites , 
Philijiins,  and  Egyptians  :  whofe  feveral  Dialers  he  could  reduce  unto 

the  Original  and  primitive  tongue,  and  fo  to  be  able  to  underftand 
them. 

3*  Though  ufelefie  unto  us,  and  rather  of  moleftation,  we  com¬ 
monly  refrain  from  killing  Swallows,  and  efteem  it  unlucky  to  deftroy 
tnem  :  whether  herein  there  be  not  a  Pagan  relique,  we  have  fome 
reason  to  dou^t.  For  we  read  in  Elian,  that  thefe  birds  were  facred 
unto  tae  Penates  or  houfhold  gods  of  the  ancients^  and  therefore  were 
preserved.  The  fame  they  a!fo  honoured  as  the  nuncio’s  of  the  (bring  $ 
and  Wo  find  thk.  Rhodians  had  a  folemn  (ong  to  welcome  in  the 
Swallow. 

,  4*  That  Cantdes  and  Lights  burn  dim  and  blew  at  the  apparition 
of  fpirits,  may  be  true,  if  the  ambient  ayr  be  full  of  fulphurious  fpirics, 
as  it  happeneth  oft-times  in  mines ;  where  damps  and  acide  exhalations 
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arc  able  to  extinguifh  them.  And  may  be  alfo  verefied,  when  fpirits  eandlcs 
do  makethemfelves  vifible  by  bodies  of  fuch  effluviums.  But  of  lower  m2  w 'h'f 
confidcration  is  the  common  foretelling  of  ftrangers,  from  the  fungous  the  apparition 
parcels  about  the  wicks  of  Candles;  which  onely  fignifieth  a  moift  and  of  a  fpirit, 
pluvious  ayr  about  them,  hindering  the  avolation  of  the  light  and  fa- 
villous  particles :  whereupon  they  are  forced  to  fettle  upon  the  Snaft. 

5.  Though  Coral  doth  properly  preferveand  faften  the  Teeth  in  men, 
yet  is  it  ufed  in  Children  to  make  an  ealier  pafiage  for  them  :  and  for 
that  Intent  is  worn  about  their  necks.  But  whether  this  cuftom  were 
not  fuperftitioufly  founded,  as  prefumed  an  amulet  or  defenfative  a- 
gainft  fafeination,  is  not  beyond  all  doubt.  For  the  fame  is  delivered 

by  P  liny .  Aruf pices  religiofum  Cor  alii  gettamen  amoliendis  periculis  arbi -  Lib.  32, 
trantur &  furculi  infanti*  alligati,  tutelam  habere  creduntur. 

6.  A  ftrange  kind  of  exploration  and  peculiar  way  of  Rhabdomancy 

is  that  which  is  ufed  in  mineral  difeoveries;  that  is,  with  a  forked  ha¬ 
zel,  commonly  called  Mofes  his  Rod,  which  freely  held  forth,  will  ftir 
and  play  if  any  mine  be  under  it.  And  though  many  there  are  who 
have  attempted  to  make  it  good,  yet  untill  better  information,  we  are 
of  opinion  with  Agricola,  that  in  it  felf  it  is  a  fruitlefs  exploration, 
ftrongly  feenting  of  Pagan  derivation,  and  the  virgula  divina  proverbi¬ 
ally  magnified  of  old.  The  ground  whereof  were  the  Magical  rods  in  De  re 
Poets  that  of  Pallas  in  Homer  that  of  Mercury  that  charmed  tsArgus,  and  bb‘ 2* 
that  of  Circe  which  transformed  the  followers  of  Vlyffes.  Too  boldly 
ufurping  the  name  of  Mofes  rod,  from  which  r.otwithftanding,  and  that 
of  Aarony  were  probably  occafioned  the  fabels  of  all  the  reft.  For  that 
of  Mofes  muft  needs  be  famous  unto  the  Egyptians’,  and  that  of  Aaron 
unto  many  other  Nations,  as  being  preferved  in  the  Ark,  until  the  de- 
ftruftion oi the  Templebuiltby  Solomon. 

7.  A  pra&ifc  there  is  among  us  to  determine  doubtful  matters, by  the 
opening  of  a  book,  and  letting  fall  a  ftaff  j  which  notwithftanding  are 
ancient  fragments  of  Pagan  divinations.  The  firft  an  imitation  of  Sort 
tes  Homeric ar,  or  Virgilian* ,*  drawing  determinations  from  verfes  cafu- 
ally  occurring.  The  fame  was  prattifed  by  Severn ,  who  entertained  0- 
minous  hopes  of  the  Empire,  from  that  verfe  in  Virgil,  turegereim • 
perio  populos  Romane  memento ;  and  Cordianus  who  reigned  but  few  daifs 
was  dilcouraged  by  another,  that  is,  Oilendunt  ttrris  huttc  tantumfata , 
nec  ultra  effefinunt .  Nor  was  this  onely  performed  in  heathen  Authors, 
but  upon  the  facred  Text  of  Scripture,  as  Gregorius  Turonenfis  hath  left 
fome  account  and  as  the  pra&ifeof  the  Emperor  Heraclius ,  before  his 
expedition  into  Afta  minor ,  is  delivered  by  Cedrenus. 

As  for  the  Divination  or  decilion  from  the  ftaff ;  it  is  an  Augurial  f  e-  ^  4"  • 
lique,  and  the  praftife  thereof  is  accufed  by  Godhimfeltj  My  people 
ask  counfel  of  their  ftocks>  and  their  ftaff  declareth  unto  them.  Of 
this  kind  of  Rhabdomancy  was  that  pra&ifedby  Nabuchadonofor  in  that 
c a! dean  mifcellany ,  delivered  by  Ezekiel  j  The  King  of  Babylon 
Hi  Vv  flood 
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Fxfk  24;  flood  at  tlie  parting  of  the  way,  at  the  head  of  two  wayes  to  ufe  divi¬ 
nation,  he  made  his  arrows  bright,  he  confulted  with  Images*  he  look¬ 
ed  intheLiv.r  5  at  the  right  hand  were  the  divinations  of  Jemfalem. 
That  is,  as  Efitus,  expounded  it,  the  left  way,  leading  unto  Kabbah,  the 
chief  City  of  the  Ammonites,  and  the  right  unto  Jerusalem,  he  confu¬ 
ted  Idols  and  entrails,  he  threw  up  a  bundle  of;  arrows  to  fee  which 
way  they  would  light ;  and  falling  on  the  right  hand-  he  marched  to¬ 
wards  .  Jerusalem.  A  like  way  of  Belomancy  or  Divination  by  Arrows 
hath  been  in  requeft  with  Scythians,  Alanes,  Germans,  with  thu  A  fri* 
cans  and  Turkj  of  Algier.  But  of  another  nature  was  that  which  was pra. 

2  King.  13.15*  ^ifed  by  Elijba,  when  by  an  Arrow  fhot  from  an  Eaftern  window,  he^ 

pre-fignifisd  the  deftruftion  of  Syria i  or  when  according  unto  the- 
three  ftroaks  of  Joajh ,  with  an  Arrow  upon  the  ground,  he  foretold' 
the  number  of  his  victories.  For  thereby  the  fpirit  of  God  paiticn-» 
lar'd  the  famef  and  determined  the  ftroaks  of  the  King,  unto  three, 
Which  the  hopes  of  the  Prophet  expended  in  twice  that  number*  j 

We  are  unwilling  to  enlarge  concerning  many  other ;  onely  re- 
fering  unto  Chriftian  conflderations,  what  natural  effefts  can  reafona- 
bly  be  expefted,  when  to  prevent  the  Ephialces  or  night-Mare.we,  Itane* 
up  an  hollow  ftone  in  our  ftables $  when-  for  amulets  againft  Agyes  we 
ufe  the  chips  of  Gallows  and  places  of  execution.  When  for  Warts, 

we  rub  our  hands  before  the  Moon,  or  commit  any  maculated  parteuo-  ’ 

to  the  touch  of  the  dead.  Swarms  hereof  our  learned  Selden and  cri¬ 
tical  Philologei  s  might  illuftrate 5  whofe  abler  performances  our  ad# 
ventures  do  but  folicite.  Mean  while  I  hope  they  will  plaufibly  receive 
our  attempts,  or  candidely  correttour  mifeonje&ures. 

&.  We  cannot  omit  to  obferve,  the  tenacity  of  ancient  cuftoms,  in 
n- „  Cam-  d>e  nominal  obfervation  of  the  feveral  dayes  of  the  week,  according  to 
g.“,  andr^  appellarions:  forthe  Original  is  very  high,  anTi! 

old  as  the  ancient  JEgyptiam,  who  named  the  fame  according  to  the 
leven  Planets,  ,  the  admired  ftars  of  heaven,  and  reputed  Deities  among 
them.  Unto  every  one  affigning  a  feveral  day  ;  not  according  to  their 
coeleftal  order,  or  as  they  are  difpofed  in  heaven  }  but  after  a  diatefle- 

ron  or  mufical  fourth.  For  beginning  Saturday  with  Saturn,  the  (u- 
premeft  Planet,  they  accounted  by  Jupiter  and  Mars  unto  Sol,  making? 
Sunday.  From  Sol  in  like  manner  by  Venus  and  Mercury  unto  Luna  ■ 
making  Munday  5  and  fo  through  all  the  reft.  And  the  fame  order  they 
confirmed  by  numbering  the  hours  of  the  day  unto  twenty  four,accord« 
ing  to  the  natural  order  of  the  Planets.  For  beginning  to  account  from 
Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars,  and  fo  about  unto  twenty  four,  the  next  day  will  1 
fall  unto  Sol,  whence  accounting  twenty  four,  the  next  will  happen  un¬ 
to  Luna,  making  Munday.  And  lo  with  the  reft,  accordingto  the  ac¬ 
count  and  order  obferved  (till  among  us.  ■'  ,v. 

The  Jcmtherafelves  in  their  Aftrological  confideration',  concerning 

Nativities, 
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Nativities,  and  planitary  hours,  obferve  the  fame  order  upon  as  witty 
foundations.  Becaufe  by  an  equal  interval,  they  make  feven  triangles* 
the  bafes  whereof  are  th  e  feven  tides  of  a  fepti  lateral  figure,  described 
within  a  circle.  That  is,  If  a  figure  of  feyen  fides  be  deferibed  in  a  cir¬ 
cle,  and  at  the  angles  thereof  the  names  of  the  Planets  be  placed.  In 
their  natural  order  on  it :  if  we  begin  with  Saturn,  and  fuccetfively 
draw  lines  from  angle  to  angle,  until  feven  equicrural  triangles  be  Cujusfand- 
deferibed,  whole  bates  are  the  tcven  tides  of  the  feptilateral  figure  5  pud  dan.  hf~ 
the  triangles  will  be  made  by  this  order.  The  firft  being  made  by  Sa-  fael.ch*p.  1 1. 
turn,  Sol  and  Luna,  that  is,  Saturday,  Sunday,  and  Munday,  and  fo  Fdbln  Pa* 
the  reftln  the  order  ftill  retained.  dMntm‘ 

But  thus  much  is  obfervable,  that  however  in  coeleftial'  confideratb 
ons  they  embraced  the  received  order  of  the  Planets,  yet  did  they  not 
retain  either  charafters,  or  names  in  common  ufe  among  us ;  but  decli¬ 
ning  humane  denominations,  they  afligned  them  names  from  fome  re-  M 
markable  qualities ;  as  is  very  obfervable  in  their  red  and  fplendent 
Planets,  that  is,  of  Mars  and  Venus.  But  the  change  of  their  names  **  * 
difparaged  not  the  confederation  of  their  natures ;  nor  did  they  thereby 
rejeft  all  memory  of  thefe  remarkable  Stars ;  which  God  himfelf  ad¬ 
mitted  in  his  Tabernacle,  if  conje&ure  will  hold  concerning  the  Gol¬ 
den  Candlcftick ;  whole  flu  ft  refembled  the  Sun,  and  fix  branches  the 
Planets  about  ir. 


Difce,  fed  ir*  cadat  ttafoy  rugofaque  famta , 

Dum  ve  teres  avias  tibi  de  Vulmone  reveUo, 

(  S' 
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The  firft  Difcourfe  comprehended  in  feveral  Chapters. 

_ _  *  *\-  ; 


.t 


—  «&.  A  es.  ^  & 

C°ZlZWg  rh,e  be&**j*&  °f  the  World,  that  the  time  thereof  is 

" !*en generally fitpmfe ;  ofiens 

astheU^1 or Powt  oftheZodiac{it  began.That 

ft.  /  f,  &  neratty  Made  they  are  in  vain, and  as  particularly 

ma  frs  T?r'  °f  the  dj?y°n  °f  W  Mo**  «**  M 
|v-  f,  he  year,  according  to  Jljlronomers  and fhy- 

jlhkhJ,  f  ^  co**mon  compute  of  the  Ancients,  and 

Jariofth  1Vinations  r*djculous  didnftions  from  one 

of  rid  •  t0  a*other.  yind  of  the  Providence  andlVif* 

of  Cod  ?n  the Jlte  and  motion  of  the  Sun.  J 

Oncerningtbe  World  and  its  temporal  circumfcription?* 

1  whoever /ball  ftri&ly  examine  both  extreams,  will  eafily  The  age  of 
perceive  there  is  not  only  obfeurity  in  its  end,  but  its  be  the  world  n 
ginning;  that  as  its  period  is  infcrutable,  fo  is  its  na- ccrrainl,y  dt 
—  7™  tIvlty  interminable  :  That  as  it  is  prefumption  to  cn.terminabk" 
quire  after  the  one, fo  is  there  no  reft  or  fatisfadory  dccifion  in  the  other: 
and  hereunto  we  foal  more  readily  aflent,if  we  examine  the  informations, 

>  *  V-v  3  and 
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and  take  a  view  of  the  fever al  difficulties  in  this  point ;  which  wc 
thill  more  eafily  do,  if  we  coniider  the  different  conceits  of  men,  and 
duly  perpend  the  imperfe&ions  of  their  difeoveries. 

Andfirft,  Thehiitories  of  the  Gentiles  afford  usflender  fatisfa&ion, 
nor  can  they  relate  any  ftory,or  affix  a  probable  point  to  its  beginning. 
For  fome  thereof  (and  thole  of  thewifeft  amongft  them )  are  fo  far 
from  determining  its  beginning,  thatthey  opinion  and  maintain  it  ne¬ 
ver  had  any  at  all  j  as  the  doftrine  of  Epicurus  implieth,  and  more 
pofitively  Arijlotle  in  his  booksZte  Casio  declarech.  Endeavouring  to 
Confirm  it  with  arguments  of  reafon,  and  thofe  appearingly  demon* 
ftrative;  wherein  his  labours  arc  rational,  and  uncontroulable  upon  the 
grounds  aflumed,  thatis,  of  Phyfical  generation,  and  a  Primary  or' 
firft  matter,  beyond  which  no  other  hand  was  apprehended.  But  here- 
,  in  we  remain  diffidently  fatisfied  from  Mofes,  and  the  do&rine  deii- 

yeredof  the,Creation»  thads,  a  produftionof  »U  things  out  of  no* 
thing,  a  formation  not  oriely  of  matter,  but  of  form,  and  a  niaeeria- 
don  even  of  matter  it  (elf. 

Others  are  fo  far  from  defining  the  Original  of  the  World  or  of 
mankind,  that  they  have  held  opinions  not  onely  repugnant  unto 
Chronology,  hutPhilofophy ;  that  isjdut  they  had  their  beginning  in 
the  foil  where  they  inhabited ;  afluming  or  receiving  appellations  coil* 
formalJlcuntof|lc^  conceits.  So  did  the  Athenians  term  themlelves 
"golden  hf.3r  or  Aborigines  ,  andfiateftimony  thereof  did  wear  a  'golden 

Infeft  on  their. heads  j  the  famename  is  alfo given  unto  the  Inlanders, 
or  Midland  inhabitants  of  this  Ifland  by  Cajar .  But  this  is  a  con¬ 
ceit  anfwerable  uratothe  generation  of  the  Giants  j  notadmittable  in 
Philosophy,  much  lefs  in  Divinity,  which  diftihftly  informsth  we 
are  all  the  feed  of  esfdam}  that  the  Whole  world  perifhed  unto  eight 
perfons  before  the  flood,  and  was  after  peopled  by  the  Colonies  of 
the  Ions  of  Noah.  There  wa«  therefore  never  any  Autochthon ,  or 
imnarifing  from  the  earth  but  Adam\  for  the  woman  being  formed 
out  of  the  rib,  was  once  removed  from  earth,  and  framed  from  that 
Element  under  incarnation.  And  fo  although  her  produftion  were 
not  by  copulation,  yet  was  it  in  a  manner  fetninal :  For  if  in  every 
part  from  whence  the  feed  doth  flow ,  there  be  contained  the  1- 
dea  of  the  whole;  there  was  a  feminality  and  contrafted  Adam 
in  the  rib,  which  by  the  information  of  a  foul ,  was  individua¬ 
ted  into  Eve .  And  therefore  this  conceit  applyed  unto  the  Ori¬ 
ginal  of  man ,  and  the  beginning  of  the  world ,  is  more  juffly 
appropriable  unto  its  end.  For  then  indeed  men  {hall  rife  out  of 
the  earth:  the  graves  (hall  fhoot  up  their  concealed  feeds,  and 
in  that  great  Autumn,  men  Hull  fpring  up,  and  awake  from  their 
.Chaos  again.  '  (r  ^  •*“  °  '  *'1 '  *  '  j  *  . 

!  7  '  ‘Others 


feft  upon 
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Qtherst  have  been  fo  blind  in- deducing  the  OHginal  of  thing?, 
or/ delivering  their  own  beginnings,  that  when  it  hath  fallen  in¬ 
to  contraverne ,  they  have  not  recurred  unto  Chronologic  or  the 
Records^  of  time:  but  betaken- themfclves  unto*  probabilities  ,  and 
the  conjeauralities  of  Philofbphy.  Thus  when  the  two  ancient 
Nations,  JEgypxiant  and-  Scythians  contended-  for  Antiquity ,  the  , 
^Egyptians  pleaded  their  Antiquity  from  the  fertility  of  their  foil, 
interring. that  men  there  firft  inhabited,  where  they-  were  with'  “ 
moft  facility  fuftained  ;  and  fuch  a  land' did  they  conceive  was 


The  Scythians^  although  a  cold  and  heavier  Nation1  urged  more  a- 
cytely,  deducing  their  Argamentsfrom  the  two  a&ive  Elements  and1 
Principles  of-  all  things;  fire  and  water:  Fbrif  of(  all  things  there  was 
firftan  union,  and  thit  fire  over,  ruled  “thet  eft  ;  furely  that  part  ot  earth 
which  was  coldeft,  would  firft  get  free,  andafForda  place  ot  habita¬ 
tion  But  it  all  the  earthwerefirftihvolved  in  water,  thofeparts  would 

furely  firft  appear,  which  were  moft  high,  and  of  moft  elevated  fitua- 
tion,  and  fuch  was  theirs.  Theft  reafons  carried  indeed1  the  Antiquity- 
from  the  Egyptians,  but  Confirmed  it  not-  in  the  Scyt brans :  tor  a? 

Heroektus  refoteth  i  trom  PargitaaS}  their  firft  King  unto  Darius  ,  they 
accounted  but  two  thouiani  ycars* 

As  for  th e  ./Egyptians  they  invented  another  way  of  tryal;  for  That  men 
as  the  fame  Author  relateth ,  Pfammitichks  their  Ring  attempted  this  fPeak  110 c  bY 
decifion  by  a  new  and  unknown  experiment  ,  bringing  up  two  In-!i’t^aLin‘, 
fants  with  Goats,  and  where  they  never  heard '  the  voice  of  man ; inftmWon  * 
concluding  that  to  be;  the  ancienteft  Nation,  whofe  languagethey  and  imitation, 
thould  firft  deliver:  Buetfterein  be  fbrgoc  that  fpeech  was  by  in* 
ftruftion  not  inftinft ,  by 1  imitation  ,  not  by  nature,  that  men  do' 
fpeak  in  fome  kind  but  likeParrcts,  and  as  they  are  inftrufted,  that 
is,  in  Ample  terms  and  words,  ex  prefling  the  open  notions  of  things  j 
which  the  fecondiafk  of  Realon  compoundeth  into  proportions,  and 
the  iaft  into  Syloglfms  and  forms  of  ratiocination.  And  hbwfoever 
the  account  of  Mamikon  the  J&gyptian  Prieft  run  very  high,  and  it 
be  evident  that  Mizraim  peopled  that  Country  ('whofe-  name  with 
the  Hebrews  it  beareth  unto  this  day)  and  there  be  many  things  of 
great  Antiquity  related  in  Holy  Scripture,  yet  was  their !  exaft  ac- 
countnot  very  ancient;  for  Ptolomy  their  Country-man  beginneth  his 
Aftronomi cal  compute  no  higher  then  NebcnaJJer,  who  is  conceived 
by  fome  the  fame  with*  S  almost  ajjer.  As  for  the  Argument  dedu¬ 
ced  fr&m  the  fertility  of  the  foil,  duly  enquired ,  it  rather  over- 
throweth  then  promoteth  their  antiquity;  for  that  Country  whofe 
fertility  they  (o  advance,  was  in  ancient  times  no  firm  or  open 
land,  but  fome  vaft  lake  or  part  of  the  Sea,  and  became  a  gained 
greund  by  the  mud  and  limous  matter  brought  down  by  the  River 

Nilus, 
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Nilus,  which  fetled  by  degrees  into  a  firm  land.  According  as  Is  exprefc 
led  by  Strabo,  and  more  at  large  by  Herodotus,  both  from  the  JZgyptii 
an  tradition  and  probable  inducements  from  reafon,  called  there- 
for efluvii  donum,  an  accelfion  of  earth,  or  tratt  of  land  acquired  by 
the  Paver. 

Laftly,  Some  indeed  there  are,  who  have  kept  Records  of  time 
and  of  a  conliderable  duration,  yet  do  the  exa&eft  thereof  afford  no* 
fatisfaftion  concerning  the  beginning  of  the  world  ,  or  any  way 
point  out  the  time  ;  of  its  creation.  The  mod  Authentick  records 
andbeft  approved  Antiquity  are  thofe  of  the  Chaldeans  j  yet  in  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great ,  they  attained  not  fo  high  as  the 
flood.  For  as  Simplicius  relateth  ,  Arifiotle  required  of  Califihenes , 
who. accompanied  that  Worthy  in  his  expedition,  that  at  his  ar¬ 
rive]  at  Babylon,  he  would  enquire  of  the  Antiquity  of  their  Re¬ 
cords}  and  thofe  upon  compute  he  found  to  amount  unto  1903  years; 
which  account  notwithflanding  arifeth  no  higher  then  95  years  af¬ 
ter  the.  flood.  The  Arcadians  1  confefs ,  were  efteemed  of  great 
Antiquity,  and  it  was  ufually  faid  they  were  before  the  Moon , 
according  unto  that  of  Seneca ,  Sydus  pofiveteres  Arcades  editum ;  and 
that  of  Ovid,  Luna  gens  prior  ilia  fait.  But  this  as  Cenftrinus  ob- 
lervcth,  muft  not  be  taken  grofly,  as  though  they  were  exlftent  be¬ 
fore  that  Luminary ;  but  were  fo  efteemed,  becaufcthey  obfervedafet 
courfeof  year,  before  the  Greeks  conformed  their  year  unto  the  courfe 
and  Motion  of  the  Moon.  ?  ,  > 

Thus  the  Heathens  affording  no  fads faftion  herein  ,  they  are 
moft  likely  to  manifeft  this  truth,  who  have  been  acquainted  with 
holy  Scripture,  and  the  facred  Chronology  delivered  by  Mofes , 
who  diftinftly  fets  down  this  account,  computing  by  certain  inter¬ 
vals,  by  memorable  Mr  as,  Epoches ,  or  terms  of  time.  As  from  the 
Creation  unto  the  flood,  from  thence  unto  Abraham ,  from  Abraham 
unto  the  departure  from  JEgypt,  8cc.  Now  in  this ‘  number  have 
onely  been  Samaritans,  Jews  and  Cbri/lians.  For  the  Jews  they  a. 

SunSlorPf  in  ,their  ^counts,  as  Bodine  in  his  method  of  Hiftory 
Scripture  con.  Jia^h  obferved  out  of  Baal  Seder,  Txabbi  Naffom,  Gerfom ,  and  other?  j 
cerningthe  1,1  whole  compute  the  age  of  the  world  is  not  yet  5400  years. 

The  fame  is  more  evidently  obfervable  from  two  moft  learned 
Jews,  Philo  and  Jefephus ;  who  very  much  differ  in  the  accounts  of 
time,  and  varioufly  fum  up  thefe  intervals  aflented  unto  by  all. 
Thus  Philo  from  the  departure  out  of  JEgypt  unto  the  build  in »  of 
the  Temple,  accounts  but  920  years,  but  Jofepbus  fets  down  1062. 
Philo  from  the  building  of  the  Temple  to  its  deftruftion  440,  Jo- 
fephus  470:  Philo  Jvom  the  Creation  to  the  deftruftkm  of  the 
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putes  there  are  manifeft  difparities,  and  fuch  as  much  divide  the  con¬ 
cordance  and  harmony  of  times. 

For  the  Samaritans ;  their  account  is  different  from  thefe  or  any 

others ;  for  they  account  from  the  creation  to  thc  deluge,  but  1202 

years ;  which  cometh  to  pafs  upon  the  different  account  of  the  ages 

°tf  u  u  narks  fet  doWH  when  they  begat  children.  For  whereas 
the  Hebrew,  Greek  and  Latine  texts  account  Jared  1 6 2  when  he  be< 
gat  hnoch,  they  account  but  62,  and  fo  in  others.  Now  the  Sama¬ 
ritans  were  no  incompetent  judges  of  times  and  the  Chronology 
thereof;  for  they  embraced  the  five  books  of  Mofes}  and  as  it  feem- 
«h,  preferved  the  Text  with  far  more  integrity  then  the  Jews;  who 
as  Lcrtulhan,  Chryfojiomt  and  others  obferve,  did  feveral  'waves  cor- 

LU,pt.ntheofame’  in  Pafla§es  concerning  the  prophefies  of 

Chrift ;  So  that  as  Jerome  profeffech ,  is  his  tranflation  he  was 

fain  fometime  to  relieve  himfelf  by  the  Samar  it  ane  Pentateuch  ; 
as  amongft  others  in  that  Text,  Veutrinomy  27.  Male  did  ns  omnis  qul 
non  permanferit  in  omnibus  qua  feripta  funt  in  libr'o  Legit.  From  Gai- 
hence  Saint  Paul  inferreth  there  is  no  juftification  by  the  Law,  and 
urgeththe  Text  according  to  thc  Septuagint.  Now  the  Jcwes  to  af¬ 
ford  _  a  latitude  unto  themfelves  ,  in  their  copies  expunged 
the  word  ^  or  Syncategorematical  term  omnis  :  wherein  lieth 
the  ftrength  of  the  Law,  and  of  the  Apoftles  argument :  but  the 
Samiritan  Bible  retained  it  right, and  anfwerable  unto  what  the  Apo* 
file  had  urged.  '  r 

As  for  Chriftians  from  whom  we  fhould  expeft  the  exafteft  and 
molt  concurring  account,  there  is  alfo  in  them  a  manifeft  difagree- 
ment,  and  fuch  as  is  not  eafily  reconciled.  Forfirft,  The  Latines 
accord  not  in  their  account ;  to  omit  the  calculation  of  the  Ancients 
of  Anjlin,  pede^  and  others,  the  Chronology  of  the  ^^oderns  doth 
manifeftly  diffent.  Jofephus  Scalliger ,  whom  Helvicus  feems  to 
follow,  accounts  the  Creation  in  765  of  the  Julian  period  ;  and 
from  thence  unto  the  Nativity  of  our  Saviour  alloweth  3947 
years;  But  Dionyfm  Petavius  a  learned  Chronologer  diflenteth 
from  this  compute  almoft  40  years ;  placing  the  Creation  in  the 
730  of  the  Julian  period,  and  from  thence  unto  the  Incarnation  ac- 
counteth  3983  years.  . 

F or  the  Greeks ;  their  accounts  are  more  anomalous ;  for  if  we  re¬ 
cur  unco  ancient  computes,  we  fhall  find  that  Clemens  Alexandrine^ 
an  anciant  Father  and  Preceptor  unto  Origen ,  accounted  from  the 
Creation  unto  our  Saviour,  5664  years;  for  inthefirftof  his  Stro- 
maticks,  he  collefteth  the  time  from  Adam  unto  the  death  of 
Commode  to  be  5858  years  ;  now  the  death  of  Commodus  he 
placeth  in  the  year  after  Chrift  194,  which  number  dedufted 
from  the  former,  there  ’  remainerh  5664.  Theophilus  BiLhop  of 

X  x  Antioch 
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Antioch  accounteth  unto  the  Nativity  of  Cbrift  55 1 5)  Seduceable 
from  the  like  way  of  compute,  for  in  his  firft  book  ad  Antolychum^ 
he  accounteth  from  Adam  unto  Aurelius  Verus  5695  years  j  now 
that  Emperor  died  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  180,  which  dedu&ed 
from  the  former  fumme,  there  remaineth  5515.  Julius  Africans 
an  ancient  Chronologer,  accounteth  fomewhat  lefs,  that  is,  5500. 
Eufebius ,  Oroftus  and  others  diflent  not  much  from  this ,  but  all 
exceed  fivethoufand. 

The  latter  compute  of  the  Greeks,  as  Petavias  obferveth  hath  been 
reduced  untotwo  or  three  accounts.  The  firft accounts  unto  our  Sa« 
viour  5501,  and  this  hath  been  obferved  by  Nicephorus ,  Theopbanest 
By  what  ac-  a°d  Maximus.  The  other  accounts  5509  j  and  thisoi  all  at  prelent  is 
count  the  generally  received  by  the  Church  of  Conjlantinople ,  obferved  alfo  by¬ 
world  hath  the  Mofcovite,  as  I  have  feen  in  the  date  of  the  Emperors  letters  5 

lafted  7 1 54  wherein  this  year  ©f  ours  1645,  is  from  the  year  of  the  world 

years.  7154,  which  doth  exaftly  agree  unto  this  laft  account  5509,  ^or 

unto  that  fumme  be  added  164$*  the'produft  will  be  71549  by  this 
Chronology  are  many  Greek  Authors  to  be  under  flood  j  and  thus 
is  Martims  Crufius  to  be  madeout,  when  in  his  T urcograecian  hi- 
ftory  he  delivers, the  City  of  Conjlantinople  was  taken  by  the  Turks  in 
the  year  s$*,tha't  is, 6961.  Now  according  unto  thefeChronologifts, 
the  Prophecy  of  Elias  the  Rabbin,  fo  much  in  requeft  with  the 
and  in  fomc  credit  alfb  with  Chriftians,  that  the  world  mould 
laft  but  lixthoufand  years  junto  thefel  fay,  it  hath  been  long  and 
out  of  memory  difproved,  for  the  Sabbatical  and  7000  year 
wherein  the  world  (hould  end  (as  did  the  Creation  on  the  Se¬ 
venth  day)  unto  them  is  long  ago  expired ;  they  are  proceeding 
in  the  eight  thoufand  year,  and  numbers  exceeding  thofe 
dayes  which  men  have  made  the  types  and  fhadows  of  thefe. 
But  certainly  what  Marcus  Leo  the  Jew  conceiveth  of  the  end 
of  the  heaven6,  exceedeth  the  account  of  all  that  ever  fhali  be  ; 
for  though  he  conceiveth  the  Elemental  frame  fhali  end  in  the 
Seventh  or  Sabbatical  Millenary}  yet  cannot  he  opinion  the  hea¬ 
vens  and  more  durable  part  of  the  Creation  fhali  perifh  before  (even 
times  feven,  or  49, that  is,  the  quadrant  of  the  other  feven,  and  per- 
jeft  Jubilee  of  thoufands..  3 

Thus  may  we  obferve  the  difference  and  wide  diflent  of  mens 
opinions,  and  thereby  the  great  incertainty  in  this  eftabliihment. 
The  Hebrews  not  onely  diflenting  from  the  Samaritans,  the  La- 
tines  from  the  Greeks,  but  every  one  from  another.  Infomuch  that 
ail  can  be  in  theright  ic  isimpoflible  j  that  any  one  is  fo,  not  with 
aflurance  determinable.  And  therefore  as  Tetavius  confefleth,  toeffeft 
the  fame  exaftly  without  infpiration  it  is  impofliblc,  and  beyond 

the  Arithmatkk  of  any  but  God  himfelf.  And  therefore  alfo 

what 
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what  iatisfa&ion  may  be  obtained  from  thofe  violent  difputcs,  and 
eager  enquirers  in  what  day  of  the  nioneth  the  world^  began,  ei¬ 
ther  of  March  or  O ^ober ;  likewife  in  what  face  or  portion  of  the 
Moon,  whether  at  the  prime  or  full,  or  foon  after,  let  our  fecond 
and  feriousconfiderations  determine. 

Now  the  reafon  and  ground  of  this  difl*ent,is  the  unhappy  diffe¬ 
rence  between  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  Editions  of  the  Bible,  for  unto 
thefe  two  Languages  have  all  Transitions  conformed;  the  holy  Seri’ 
pture  being  firft  delivered  in  Hebrew^uid  firft  transited  into  Greek. 
For  the  Hebrew ;  it  is  incontrovertibly  the  primitive  xhd  fureft  text 
to  rely  on,  and  to  preferve  the  fame  entire  and  unc6rrupt,there  hath 
been  ufed  thehigheft  caution  humanity  could  invent.  For  as  K.  Ben. 
Maimon  hath  declared,  if  in  the  copying  thereof  one  letter  were 
written  twice,  or  if  one  letter  but  touched  another,  that  copy  was 
not  admitted  into  their  Synagogues,  but  onely  allowable  to  be 
read  in  Schools  and  private  families.  Neither  were  they  care- 
full  onely  in  the  ex  aft  number  of  their  Se&ions  of  the  Law, 
but  had  alfo  the  curiofity  to  number  every  word,  and  affixed  the  ac¬ 
count  unto  their  feveral  books.  Notwithftanding  all  which,  divers 
corruptions  enfued,  and  feveral  depravations  flipt  in,  arifing  from 
many  and  manifeft  grounds,  as  hath  been  exa&ly  noted  by  Morinus 
in  his  preface  unto  the  Septuagint. 

As  for  the  Septuagint,  it  is  the  firft  and  moft  ancient  Tranflation  *, 
and  of  greater  Antiquity  then  the  Chaldee  verfion  ;  occafioned  by 
the  requeft  of  Ptolomeus  Philadelphia  king  of  Egypt,  for  the  orna¬ 
ment  of  his  memorable  Library ;  unto  whom  the  high  Prieft  ad- 
drefled  fix  Jews  out  of  every  Tribe,  which  amounteth  unto  72 ;  and 
by  thefe  was  f  ftefted  that  Tranflation  we  ufually  term  the  Septua¬ 
gint, or  Tranflation  of  feventy  Which  name, however  it  obtain  from 
the  number  of  their  perfons,  yet  in  refpeft  of  one  common  opirit, it 
was  the  Tranflation  but  as  it  were  of  one  man.  For  as  the  ftory  rela¬ 
ted!,  although  they  were  fet  apart  and  fevered  from  each  other,  yet 
were  their  Tranflations  found  to  agree  in  every  point,  according  as 
is  related  by  Philo  and  Jefepbus',  although  we  find  not  the  fame  in 
Arifteasy  who  hath  exprefly  treated  thereof.  ... 

This  Tranflation  in  ancient  times  was  of  great  authority,  by 
this  many  of  the  Heathens  received  fome  notions  of  the  Creation 
and  the  mighty  works  of  God ;  This  in  exprefs  terms  is  often  f  ollow- 
cd  by  the  Evangel  ills,  by  the  Apoftles,  and  by  our  Saviour  him- 
fclf  in  the  quotations  of  the  old  Teftament.  This  for  many  years 
wasufedbythe  Jews  themlelves,  that  is,  fiich  as  did  Hellcnize  and 
difperfedly  dwelt  out  of  Paleftine  with  the  Greeks  $  and  this  alfo 
the  fucceeding  Chriftians  and  ancient  Fathers  obferved  5  although 
there  fucceeded  other  Greek  verfions5that  is*  of  dquilfiy  'Theodofms^ 
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and  Symmachus  j  for  the  Latine  tranflation  of  Jerm  called  now 
the  Vulgar,  was  about  800  years  after  the  Septuagint;  although 
there  was  alfo  a  Latine  tranflation  before,  called  the  Italick  ver¬ 
sion.  Which  was  after  loft  upon  the  general  reception  of  the 
tranflation  of  Saint  Jerom.  Which  notwithftanding  (as  he  him- 
felf  acknowledged)  had  been  needlefs,  if  the  Septuagint  copies 
had  remained  pure,  and  as  they  were  firft  tranflated.  But,  (be- 
fide  that  different  copies  were  ufed,  that  Alexandria  and  Egypt 
followed  the  copy  of  Hefychm ,  Antioch  and  Conftantiwple  that 
of  Lucian  the  Martyr,  and  others  that  of  Origen )  the  Septuagint 
■was  much  depraved,  not  onely  from  the  errors  of  Scribes,  and 
the  emergent  corruptions  of  time ,  but  malicious  contrivance 
of  the  Jewes;  as  Juft  in  Martyr  hath  declared,  in  his  learned 
dialogue  with  Eryphonmd  Morinm  hath  learnedly  fhewn  from  ma¬ 
ny  confirmations.  BJ 

Whatfoever  interpretations  there  have  been  fince,  have  been  efpe» 
dally  effe&ed  with  reference  unto  thefe,  that  is,  the  Greek  and  He¬ 
brew  text,  the  Tranflators  fometimes  following  the  one,  fometimes 
adhering  unto  the  other,  according  as  they  found  them  confonant 
unto  truth,  or  mod  correfpondent  unto  the  rules  of  faith.Now  how¬ 
ever  it  cometh  to  pafs, thefe  two  arc  very  different  in  the  enumeration 
of  Genealogies,  and  particular  accounts  of  time  5  for  in  the  fecond 
interval,  that  is,  between  the  flood  and  Abraham ,  there  is  by  the  Sep¬ 
tuagint  introduced  one  Cainanto  be  the  fon  of  Arphaxad  and  father 
of  Salah\  whereas  in  the  Hebrew  there  is  no  mention  of  fuch  a 
perfon,  but  Arphaxad  is  fet  down  to  be  the  father  of  Salah. 
But  in  the  firft  interval,  that  is,  from  the  Creation  unto  the  flood* 
their  difagreement  is  more  confiderable:  for  therein  the  Greek 
exceedetb  the  Hebrew,  and  common  account  almoft  600  years.  And 
bs  indeed  a  thing  not  very  ftrange,  to  beat  the  difference  of  a  third 

m  ,  ,8C  and  colleftive  an  account,  if  we  confider  how 

differently  they  are  fee  forth  in  minor  and  lefs  miftafcable  num- 
bers.  So  in  the  Prophefie  of  lonaht  both  in  the  Hebrew  and  La- 
tine  Text,  it  is  faid,  Yetforty  dayes  and  Ninevy  fhall  be  over- 

f'ZT  •'  ,‘hc  Se,f'“«irlt  fa“h  plainly,  and  that  in  Inters  at 
length,  *f«*  w&*>  that  is,  yet  three  dayes  and  Ninevy  (hall  be  de- 
ftroyed.  Which  is  a  difference -not  newly  crept  in,  but  an  ob¬ 
servation  very  ancient,  difeuffed  by  Auftin  ,  and  Eheodoret ,  and 

was  conceived  an  error  committed  by  the  feribe.  Men  there- 
fore  have  raifed  different  computes  of  time,  according  as  they 
have  followed  their  different  Texts  ;  and  io  haveS  left  the 

ducedy  °f  timeS  far  m°rC  PerPlcxed  thcn  Chronology  hath  re- 

Again^  However  the  Texts  were  plain,  and  mighs :  in  their  nume¬ 
rations 
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rations  agree,  yet  were  there  no  fmall  difficulty  to  fet  down  a  deter¬ 
minable  Chronology,  or  eftabliffi  from  hence  any  fixed  point  of 
time.  For  the  doubts  concerning  the  time  of  the  Judges  are  in¬ 
explicable  ;  that  of  the  Reigns  and  fuccellion  of  Kings  is  as  per¬ 
plexed  ;  it  being  uncertain  whether  the  years  both  of  their  lives  and 
reigns  ought  to  be  taken  as  compleat,  or  in  their  beginning  and  but 
s  currant  accounts.  Nor  is  it  unreafonable  to  make  fome  doubt  whe- 
\  ther  in  the  firft  ages,  and  long  lives  of  our  fathers,  Mofes  doth  not 
Kometime  account  by  full  and  round  numbers,  whereas  ftri&ly  taken 
;  they  might  be  fome  few  years  above  or  under  ;  as  in  the  age  of  Noah, 

'  it  is  delivered  to  be  juft  five  hundred  when  he  begat  <S>?#;wheras  per* 

?  haps  he  might  be  (omewhat  above  or  below  that  round  and  compleat 

[  number.  For  the  fame  way  offfpeech  is  ufual  in  divers  other  ex» 

preflions  :  Thus  do  we  fay  the  Septuagint,  and  ufing  the  full  and 
p  articulate  number,  do  write  the  Tranflation  of  Seventy;  whereas 

I  }v£  have  (hewn  before,  theprecife  number  was  feventy  two.  So  Is 

!  itfaid  that  Chrift  was  three  dayes  in  the  grave  ;  according  to  that 

5  °f  Matthew,  as  Jonas  was  three  dayes  and  three  nights  in  the 

Whales  belly  fo  (hall  the  Son  of  man  be  three  dayes  and  three 
s  nights  in  the  heart  of  the  earth:  which  notwithftanding  muftbe 
»  taken  Synecdochically ;  or  by  underftanding  a  part  for  an  whole  day; 

I '  for  he  remained  but  two  nights  in  the  grave ;  for  he  was  buried  in 

i  the  afternoon  of  the  firft  day,  and  arofe  very  early  in  the  morning 

on  the  third ;  that  is,  he  was  interred  in  the  eve  of  the  Sabbath,  and 
arofe  the  morning  after  it. 

_  Moreover,  although  the  number  of  years  be  determined  and 
|  rightly  underftood,  and  there  be  without  doubt  a  certain  truth  here- 
f  in;  yetthcTextfpeakingobfcurclyor  dubioufly,  there  is  oft-times 
I  no  flender  difficulty  at  what  point  to  begin  or  terminate  the  account. 
So  when  it  is  laid  Exod.  1 2.  the  fojourning  of  the  children  of  Ifraei 
who  dwelt  in  Egypt  was  430  years,  it  cannot  be  taken  ftri&ly,  and 
,j  from  their  firft  arrival  into  Egypt ,  for  their  habitation  in  that  land 
,  was  far  lefs  ;  but  the  account  mull  begin  from  the  Covenant  of  God 
with  dbraham,  and  muft  alfo  comprehend  their  fojourn  in  the  land 
of  Canaan,  according  as  is  expreffed,  Gal.%.  The  Covenant  that 
was  confirmed  before  of  God  in  Chrift,  the  Law  which  was  .  430 
I  years  after  cannot  difannul.  Thus  hath  it  alfo  happened  in  theac. 

count  of  the  70  years  of  their  captivity,  according  to  that  of  Jere* 

|  my,  chap.  20.  This  whole  land  fhall  be  a  defolation,  and  thefe 
Nations  fhall  ferve  the  King  of  Babylon  70  years.  Now  where 
to  begin  or  end  this  compute,  arifeth  no  fmall  difficulty; 
for  there  were  three  remarkable  captivities  and  deportations  of 
the  Jews.  The  firft  was  in  the  third  or  fourth  year  of  Joa^ 
chim ,  and  firft  of  Nabuehodonozer,  when  Daniel  was  carried  away  i 
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the  fecond  in  the  reign  of  Jeconiah ,  and  the  eighth  year  of  the 
fame  King ;  the  third  and  mod  deplorable  in  the  reign  of  Zedechi- 
4f,  and  in  the  ninteenth  year  of  Nabuchododozor,  whereat  both  the 
Temple  and  City  were  burned.  Now  fuch  is  the  different  con¬ 
ceit  of  thefe  times,  that  men  havecompuced  from  all  ;  but  the 
probableft  account  and  moft  concordant  unto  the  intention  of  Jem 
remy,  is  from  the  firft  of  Nabuehodonozor  unto  the  firft  of  King  Cyrus 
over  Babylon }  although  the  Prophet  Zachary  a  ccounteth  from  the 
laft.  O  Lord  of  hofts,  How  long!  Wilt  thou  not  have  mercy  on 
Jerufalem,  againft  which  thou  haft  had  indignation  thefe  threefcorc 
and  ten  years  ?  for  he  inaketh  this  expoftulation  in  the  fecond  year 
of  Darius  Hijlafpes  ;  wherein  he  prophefied,  which  is  about  eighteen 
years  in  account  after  the  other. 

Thus  alfo  although  there  be  a  certain  truth  therein,  yet  is  there  no 
eafie  doubt  concerning  the  feventy  weeks,  or  feventy  times  feven 
years  of  Daniel :  whether  they  have  reference  unto  the  nativity  or 
paflion  of  our  Saviour,  and  efpecially  from  whence,  or  what  point  of 
time  they  are  to  be  computed.  For  thus  is  it  delivered  by  the  Angel 
Gabriel :  Seventy  weeks  are  determined  upon  thy  people ;  and  a- 
gain  in  the  following  verfe  :  Know  therefore  and  underftand, 
chat  from  the  going  forth  of  the  Commandment  to  reftore  and 
to  build  Jerufalem  unto  the  Meflias  the  Prince,  (hall  be  feven  weeks, 
and  threefcorc  and  two  weeks,  the  ftreet  fhall  be  built  again,  and 
the  wall  even  in  troublefomc  times;  and  after  threefcore  and  two 
weeks  fhall  Mefliah  be  cut  off.  Now  the  going  out  of  the  Command¬ 
ment  to  build  the  City,  being  the  point  from  whence  to  compute, 
there  is  no  (lender  controvcrfie  when  to  begin.  For  there  are  no  lefs 
then  four  feveral  Edifts  to  this  cffefl: ;  the  one  in  the  firft  of  Cyrus, 
the  other  in  the  fecond  of  Darius  ,the  third  and  fourth  in  the  feventh, 
and  in  the  twentieth  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus ;  although  as  Pe~ 
tavim  accountcth,  it  beft  accordech  unto  the  twentieth  year  of  Ar¬ 
taxerxes,  from  whence  Nehemiah  deriveth  his  Commiflion.  Now 
that  computes  are  made  uncertainly  with  reference  unto  Chrift 
it  is  no  wonder ,  fincc  I  perceive  the  time  of  his  Nativity  is  in 
controverfie,  and  no  lefs  his  age  at  his  Paflion:  For  Clements  and 
Tertullian  conceive  he  fuffered  at  thirty ;  but  Iretueus  a  Father  necrer 
his  time,  is  further  off  in  his  account,  that  is,  between  forty  and 
fifty.  | 

Lmgotnontanus  a  late  Aftronomer,  endeavours  to  difeover  this  ! 
feeret  from  Aftronomical  grounds,  that  is,  the  Apogeum  of  the 
Sun  conceiving  the  Excentricity  invariable,  and  the  Apogeum 
yearly  to  move  one  fcruple,  two  feconds,  fifty  thirds, #r.Whcre- 
fore  if  in  the  time  of  Hipparchus,  that  is  in  the  year  of  the  Julian 
period  4557  was  in  the  fifth  degree  of  Gemini,  and  in  the  dayes  of 
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tycho  Brahe,  that  is  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1588,  or  of  the  world 
5554  the  fame  was  removed  unto  the fift  degree  of  Cancer 5  by  the 
proportion  of  its  motion,  it  was  at  the  Creation  firft  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  Aries,  and  the  Perigeum  or  nearefl  point  in  Libra.  But 
this  conceit  how  ingenious  or  fubtilc  foever,  is  not  of  fatisfaftion  ?  D  „  • 
it  being  not  determinable,  or  yet  agreed  in  what  time  preciiely 
the  Apogcum  abfolveth  one  degree ,  as  Petavius  hath  alfo  deli-  ' 

vered. 

Laftly,  However  thefe  or  other  difficulties  intervene ,  and  that 
we  cannot  fatisfic  our  felves  in  the  exaft  compute  of  time, yet  may 
we  fit  down  with  the  common  and  ufuall  account?  nor  are  thefc 
differences  derogatory  unto  the  Advent  or  paffion  of  Ghrift ,  unto 
which  indeed  they  all  do  feem  to  point  •,  for  the  -Prophecies  con¬ 
cerning  our  Saviour  were  indefinitely  delivered  before  that  of  Da¬ 
niel ;  fo  was  that  pronounced  unto  Eve  in  P<sradife>  that  after  Ba¬ 
laam,  thole  of  Ifaiab  and  the  Prophets ,  and  that  memorable  one 
of  Jacob,  the  Scepter  fhall  not  depart  from  Ifrpel  until  Shilo  come? 
which  time  notwithftanding  it  did  not  define  at  all.  In  what 
year  therefore  foever,  either  from  the  dcftru&ion  of  the  Temple, 
from  the  re-edifying  thereof,  from  the  Hood,  or  from  the  Creati¬ 
on  he  appeared,  certain  it  is,  that  in -the  fulnefle  of  (tame  he  came. 

When  he  therefore  came  is  not  lo  confiderable,  as  that  he  is  come  s 
in  the  one  there  is  confolation,  in  the  other  no  fatisfa&ion.  The 
greater  Qucrc  is,  when  he  will  come  again  5  and  yet  indeed  it  is 
no  Querc  at  all  ;  for  that  is  never  to  be  known,  and  therefore 
vainly  enquired  :  ’cis  a  profeffed  and  authentick  obfeurity,  un¬ 
known  to  all  but  to  the  omnifcience  of  the  Almighty.  Certainly 
the  ends  of  things  arc  wrapt  up  in  the  hands  of  God,  hcc  that- 
undertakes  the  knowledge  thereof,  forgets- his  own  beginning,  and 
difclaims  his  principles  of  earth.  No  man  knows  the  end  of  the 
world,  nor  afluredly  of  any  thing  in  it :  God  fees  it,  becaufe  unto 
his  Eternity  it  is  prefent ;  he  knoweth  the  ends  of  us,  but  not  of  him- 
felf  t  and  becaufe  he  knows  not  this,  he  knoweth  all  things,  and  his 
knowledge  isendleflc,  evenin  theobjeft  of  himfelf. 

J  -  f*  '  .*  ^  s 
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0/  Enquiries  in  what  feafon  or  Point  of  the  Zodi* 
ack.  it  begans  that  as  they  are  generally  made 
they  are  in  vain ,  ana  as  particularly 

uncertain. 

Concerning  the  Seatons ,  that  is ,  the  quarters  of  the  year ; 

tome  are  ready  to  enquire,  others  to  determine,  in  what  fea¬ 
fon,  whether  in  the  Autumn,  Spring,  Winter  or  Summer  the  World 
had  its  beginning.-  Wherein  we  affirm,  that  as  the  queftion  is  ge¬ 
nerally,  and  in  refpc&  of  the  whole  earth  propofcd,  it  is  with  ma- 
nifeft  injury  unto  reafon  in  any  particular  determined ;  becaufe 
when  ever  the  World  had  ics  beginning  it  was  created  in  all  thcfe 
The  world  four.  For,  as  we  have  elfewhere  delivered,  whatfoever  figne  the 
the  four  guat*  Sun  P00*®*  C  whofc  recede  or  vicinity  defineth  tht  quarters  of 
ters  of  the  £he  year  )  thofe  f°ur  batons  were  aftually  exiftent ;  it  being  the  na- 
year.  ture  of  that  Luminary  to  diftinguifh  the  feveral  featons  of  the  year; 

all  which  it  maketh  at  one  time  in  the  whole  earth,  and  fucceffively 
in  any  part  thereof.  Thus  if  we  fuppofe  the  Sun  created  in  Libra, 
in  which  fign  unto  tome  it  maketh  Autumn  5  at  the  fame  time  it  had 
been  Winter  unto  the  Ndrthern.pole,  for  unto  them  at  that  time  the 
Sun  beginneth  to  be  invifiblc,  and  to  (hew  it  felt  again  unto  the  pole 
of  the  South.  Unto  the  pofition  of  a  right  Sphere,  or  direftly  un¬ 
der  the  /Equator,  it  had  been  Summer  5  for  unto  that  fcituation  the 
,  Sun  is  at  that  time  vertical.  Unto  the  latitude  of  Capricorn,  or 
the  Winter  Solftice  it  had  been  Spring?  for  unto  that  pofition  it  had 
been  in  a  middle  point,  and  that  of  a  (bent,  or  approximation  ?■  but 
unto  the  latitude  of  Cancer  or  the  Summer  Solftice  it  had  been  Au¬ 
tumn?  tor  then  had  it  been  placed  in  a  middle  point,  and  that  of  de- 

fccnt,  or  elongation.  \ 

And  if  we  (hall  take  it  literally  what  Mofes  defcribed  popular* 
ly,  this  was  alto  the  conftitution  of  the  firft  day.  For  when  it  was 
evening  unco  one  longitude,  it  was  morning  unto  another  ?  when  1 
night  unto  one,^  day  unto  another.  And  therefore  that  queftion,  j 
whether  our  Saviour  (hall  come  again  in  the  twilight  fas  is  concci-  ! 
1  ved  he  arofe  )  or  whether  he  (hall  come  upon  us  in  the  night,  accor¬ 

ding  to  the  comparifon  of  a  thief,  or  the  Jewijh  tradition,  that  he 
i>  will 
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will  come  about  the  time  of  their  departure  out  of  JEgypt ,  when 
they  eat  the  Pafsover,  and  the  Angel  patted  by  thedoo  s  of  their 
houfes;  thisQuere  I  fay  needeth  not  further  difpute.  For  if  the 
earth  be  almoft  every  where  inhabited,  and  his  comming  (  as 
divinity  affirmeth)  mull  needs  bee  unto  all;  then  muff  the 
time  of  his  appearance  be  both  in  the  day  and  night.  For 
if  unto  Jerufalem)  or  what  part  of  the  world  (oever  he  (hill  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  night,  at  the  fame  time  unto  the  Antipodes ,  it  muff 
be  day  ;  if  twilight  unto,  them  ,  broad  day  unto  the 
Indians  ;  if  noon  unto  them, yet  night  unto  the  Americans, and  fo  with 
variety  according  unto  various  habitations,  or  different  pofitions  of 
the  Sphere,  as  will  be  ealily  conceived  by  thofe  who  underftand  the 
affe&ionsof  different  habitations,  and  the  conditions  of  Antaci ,  Pe¬ 
nce*,  and  Antipodes .  And  fo  although  he  appear  in  the  night ,  yet 
may  the  day  of  Judgement  or  Doomf-day  well  retain  that  name;  for 
that  implieth  one  revolution  of  the  Sun,  which  maketh  the  day  and  Nt»^  My-tM 
night,  and  that  one  natural  day.  And  yet  to  fpeakftriilly,  if  (  as 
the  Apoftle  affirmeth  )  we  dull  be  changed  in  the  twinckling  of  an 
eye  (  and  as  the  Schools  determine  )  the  definition  of  the  world 
(hall  not  be  fucceffive  but  in  an  inftant ;  we  cannot  properly  apply 
thereto  the  ufual  diftintions  of  time;callingthat  twelve  hours, which 
admits  not  the  parts  thereof,  orufeatallthenameoftime,whenthe 
nature  thereof  (hall  perifh. 

But  if  the  enquiry  be  made  unto  a  particular  place,  and  the 
queftion  determined  unto  fome  certain  Meridian  ;  as  namely, 
unto  Mesopotamia  wherein  the  feat  of  Paradife  is  prefumed,  the 
Qyery  becomes  more  reafonable,  and  is  indeed  in  nature  alfo 
determinable.  Yet  pofitively  to  define  that  feafon,  there  is  no 
(lender  difficulty;  for  fome  contend  that  it  began  in  the  Spring; 
as  (  befide  Eufebius ,  Ambrofe ,  Bede,  and  Tbeodoret  )  fome  few  years 
paft  Henrico  Philippi  in  his  Chronologic  of  theScripture#others  are  al¬ 
together  for  Autumn;  and  from  hence  do  our  Chronologers  corn, 
mencechcir  compute  ;  as  may  be  obferved  in  Helvkus ,  Jof.Scaliger , 

Calvifm ,  and  Petavius . 
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Between  the 
Tropicks  two 
fammersjn  a 
Jear. 
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Of the  Divifons  of  the  feafons  and  four  Quarters  of  the  year, 
according  unto  A flronomers  and  Phyjitians :  that 
the  common  compute  of  the  Ancients^ 
and  which  is  fill  retained  by 
fomeys  very  quejiionable . 


1  \ 


/ 


f  A  S  for  the  divifionsof  the  year,  and  the  quartering  out  thisre- 
markable  ftandard  of  time,  there  have  palled  efpecially  two 
diftin&ions ;  the  firft  in  frequent  ufe  with  Aftronomers,  according 
to  the  cardinal  interfe&ions  of  the  Zodiack,  that  is,  the  two  /E- 
quinoftials  and  both  the  Solftitial  points ;  defining  that  time  to  be 
the  Spring  of  the  year,  wherein  the  Sun  doth  paflfe  from  the  /Equi¬ 
nox  of  Aries  unto  the  Solftice  of  Cancer ;  the  time  between  the 
Solftice  and  the  /Equinox  of  Libra,  Summer :  from  thence  unto  the 
Solftice  of  Capricornus,  Autumn ;  and  from  thence  unto  the  Aiqui* 
nox  of  Aries  again.  Winter.  Now  this  divifion  although  it  be  regu¬ 
lar  and  equall,  is  not  univerfal;  for  it  ineludeth  not  thofe  latitudes 
which  hive  the  feafons  of  the  year  double  ;  as  have  the  inhabitants 
under  the  ^Equator,  or  elfe  between  the  Tropicks.  For  unto  them 
the  Son  is  vertical  twice  a  year, making  two  diftinft  Summers  in  the 
different  points  of  verticality.  So  unto  thofe  which  live  under  the 
/Equator,  when  the  Sun  is  in  the  /Equinox  it  is  Summer,  in  which 
points  it  maketh  Spring  or  Autumn  unto  us;  and  unto  them  it  is 
alfo  Winter  when  the  Sun  is  in  either  Tropic k  ;  whereas  unto  us 
it  maketh  alwayes  Summer  in  the  one.  And  the  like  will  hap¬ 
pen  unto  thole  habitations,  which  are  between  the  Tropicks  and 
the  /Equator. 

A  fecond  and  more  lenfible  divifion  there  Is  obferved  by  Hipptcra - 
test  and  moft  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  according  to  the  riling  and  fet- 
ting  of  divers  ftars;  dividing  the  year,  and  eftablilhing  the  account 
of  feafons  from  ufual  alterations ,  and  lenfible  mutations  in  the 
ayr,  dilcovered  upon  the  riling  and  fettlng  of  thofe  ftars,  accoun¬ 
ting  the  Spring  from  the  /Equinoxial  point  of  Aries;  from  the  ri¬ 
ling  of  the  Pleiades,  ,  or  the  feveral  ftars  on  the  back  of  Taurus, 
Summer;  from  the  riling  of  Arfturus,  a  ftar  between  the  thighs 
of  Bootes,  Autumn  ;  and  from  the  fetting  of  the  Pleiades,  Win- 
■  ter. 
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Winter.  Of  thefe  divificms  becaufe  they  were  unequal,  they  were 
fain  to  fubdivide  the  two  larger  portions,  that  is  of  the  Summer  and 
Winter  quarters ;  the  firft  part  of  the  Summer  they  named  the 
fecond  unto  the  riling  of  the  Dog-ftar,  from  thence  unto  the 
fetting  of  Ar&urus,  oto'^.  The  Winter  they  divided  alfo  into  three 
parts  i  the  firft  part,  or  that  of  feed  time  they  named  rriftny,  the 
middle  or  proper  Winter,  x the  laft,  which  was  their  plant* 
ing  or  grafting  time  •vnaw.  This  way  of  divifion  was  in  former 
ages  received,  is  very  often  mentioned  in  Poets,  tranflated  from  one 
Nation  to  another }  from  the  Greeks  unto  the  Latines ,  as  is  received 
by  good  Authors ;  and  delivered  by  Phyficians,  even  unto  our  times. 

Now  of  thefe  two,  although  the  firft  in  fomc  latitude  may  be  re¬ 
tained,  yet  is  not  the  other  in  any  to  be  admitted.  For  in  regard  of 
time  ("as  we  declare  in  the  Chap,  of  canicular  dayes )  the  ftars  do 
vary  their  longitude?,  and  confequemly  the  times  of  their  afeenfion 
and  defeenfion.  That  ftar  which  is  the  term  of  numeration,  or  point 
from  whence  we  commence  the  accoun  ,  altering  his  fite  and  longi¬ 
tude  in  procefs  of  time,  and  removing  from  Weft  to  Eaft,  almoft  one 
degree  in  the  fpace  of  72  years,  fo  that  the  fame  ftar,  fi  ice  the  age  of 
Hippocrates  who  ufed  this  account,  is  removed  in  confequentia  about 
27  degrees.  Which  difference  of  their  longitudes,  doth  much  diver¬ 
ge  the  times  of  their  afeents,  and  rendereth  the  account  unftable 
which  (ball  proceed  thereby. 

Again,  In  regard  of  different  latitudes,  this  cannot  be  a  fetled 
rule,  or  reasonably  applyed  unto  many  Nations,  For  whereas  the 
fetting  of  the  Pleiades  or  (even  ftars,  is  deligned  the  term  of  Autumn, 
and  the  beginning  of  Winter  ;  unto  fome  latitudes  thefe  ftars  do  ne¬ 
ver  fet,  as  unto  all  beyond  67  degrees.  And  if  in  feveral  and  far 
diftant  latitudes  we  obferve  the  fame  ftar  as  a  common  term  of  ac¬ 
count  unto  both,  we  (hall  fall  upon  an  unexpected,  but  an  unfufferable 
ablurdity ;  and  by  the  fame  account  it  will  be  Summer  unto  us  in  the 
North,  before  it  be  fo  unto  thole,  which  unto  us  are  Southward,  and 
many  degrees  approaching  nearer  the  Sun.  For  if  we  confult  the 
Dottrine  of  the  fphere,  and  obferve  the  afeenfion  of  the  Pleiades, 
which  maketh  the  beginning  of  Summer,  we  {hall  difeover  that  in 
the  latitude  of  40  Thefe  ftars  arife  in  the  16  degree  of  Taurus ; 
but  in  the  latitude  of  50,  they  afeend  in  the  eleveth  degree  of  the 
fame  fign,  that  is,  5  dayes  fooner ;  fo  fhall  it  be  Summer  unto  Lon - 
don,  before  it  be  unto  Toledo,  and  begin  to  fcorchin  England ,  before 
it  grow  hot  in  Spain. 

This  is  therefore  no  general  way  of  compute,  nor  reafonable  to 
be  derived  from  one  Nation  unto  another ;  the  defeft  of  which  confe¬ 
deration  hath  caufed  divers  errors  in  Latine  Poets,  tranflatirig  thefe 
expreflions  from  the  Greeks ;  and  many  difficulties  even  in  the  Greeks 

Y  y  2  them* 
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themfelves  ;  which  living  in  divers  latitudes, yet  obferved  the  lame 
compute.  So  that  to  make  them  cut, we  are  fain  to  ufe  diftinftions  * 
fometime  computing  cofmkally  what  they  intended  heliacallv ;  and 
forneume  in  the  fame  expression  the  rifing  heliacally,  the  fetting 
cofmically.Othcrwifeit  will  be  hardly  made  out,  what  is  delivered 
by  approved  Authors  j  and  is  an  obfervation  very  confiderable  unto 
thoie^  which  meet  with  fuch  expreffions ,  as  they  are  very  fre- 

,n^he;Po£tS °f  e^er  times>  Specially Hefwd,  Aratus.  VirgiL 
Ovt  , .  MamluuS  )  and  Authors  Geoponical  or  which  have 

treated  de  re  rufiica ,  as  Conjtantine ,  Marcus  Cato ,  Columellas  Palladm 
and  r  arro.  1 

.  r^!y,r  Jhs  .abfurdi^ *n  making  common  unto  many  Nations 

thofe  confideratioos,  whofe  verity  is  but  particular  unto  fome,  will 

more  evidently  appear,if  we  examine  the  Rules  and  Precepts  of  fome 
one  climate,  and  fall  upon  confederation  with  what  incongruity  they 
are  transferable  unto  others ;  Thus  is  it  advifed  by  Heftod. 

Pleiadibut  os£tlante  natis  orientibus 
Incite  fttejjem)  Ar at ionem  vero  occidentibus . 


Implying  hereby  the  Heliacal  afcent  and  Cofmical  defcent  of 

th?ie  “a,!s‘  ,.w  “ercin  he  fetteth  down  a  rule  to  begin  harveft  at  the 
ante  of  the  Pleiades  }  which  in  his  time  was  in  the  beginning  of 

Ml **/•  .  *  “ls  indeed  was  confonant  unto  the  clime  wherein  he  lived 
and  their  harveft  began  about  that  leaf  on  ;  but  is  not  appliable  unto 
our  owtyor  therein  we  are  fo  far  from  expe&ing  an  harveft,  that  our 
Barley- feed  is  not  ended.  Again,  correfpondent  unto  the  rule  of 
Heftod,  Vtrgil  affordeth  another,  ‘  lf| 


Ante  ttbi  TLo&  Atlantides  abfcondantur} 
Debit  a  quant  fulcis  committas  femina. 


tlnderftanding  hereby  their  cofmical  defcent ,  or  their  fetting 

when  the  Sun  arifeth ,  and  not  their  Heliacal  obfcuration ,  orthei? 

mclunon  m  the  luftre  of  the  Sun  ,  as  Ssrvius  upon  this  place  would 

have  ic }  for  at  that  time  thefe  ftars  are  many  ligns  removed  from 

that  luminary.  Now  herein  heftri&ly  advikth  ,  not  to  begin  to 

?°.w  before  the  fetting  of  thefe  ftars ;  which  notwithftanding  without 

injury  to  agriculture  ,  cannot  be  obferved  in  England  •>  for  they  fet 

unto  us  about  the  12  of  November,  when  our  Seed-time  is  almoft 
ended. 


>  ^nd  j^13  dlverlity  c^me  and  coeleftial  obfervations ,  precifely 
obferved  unto  certain  ftars  andmoneths,  hath  not  only  overthrown 
the  deductions  of  one  Nation  to  another,  but  hath  perturbed  the 

obfervation 
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obfervation  of  feffivities  and  ftatary  Solemnities,  even  with  the  Jews 
themfelves.  For  unto  them  it  was  commanded  that  at  their  entrance 
into  the  land  of  Canaan,  in  the  fourteenth  of  the  firft  moneth  (that 
is  Abib  or  Nifan  which  is  Spring  with  ns  )  they  ffiould  obferve  the 
celebration  of  the  PafTeovcr ;  and  on  the  morrow  after,  which  is  the 
fifteenth  day,  the  feaft  of  unleavened  bread;  and  in  thefixteenth  of 
the  fame  moneth,  that  they  fhould  offer  the  firft  fheaf  of  the  harveft. 
Now  all  this  was  feafibleand  of  an  eafie  poflibility  in  the  land  of  Ca • 
naan,ov  latitude  ok  Jerusalem ;  for  fo  it  is  obferved  by  feveral  Authors 
in  latter  times;  and  is  alfo  teftified  by  holy  Scripture  in  times  very 
far  before.  For  when  the  Children  of  Ifrael  paffed  the  river  Jordan, 
It  is  delivered  by  way  of  Parcnthefis,  that  the  river  overfloweth 
its  banks  in  the  time  of  harveft  ;  which  is  conceived  the  time 
wherein  they  paffed ;  and  it  is  after  delivered,  that  in  in  the  four- 
teenth  day  they  celebrated  the  Paffeover;  which  according  to  the 
Law  of  Mofes  was  to  be  obferved  in  the  firft  moneth,  or  moneth  of 
Abib. 

And  therefore  it  is  no  wonder,  what  is  related  by  Luk^e,  that  the 
Difciples  upon  the  Deuteroprotoa ,  as  they  paffed  by,  plucked  the  ears 
of  Corn.  For  the  Veuteroproton  or  fecond  firft  Sabbath,  was  the 
firft  Sabbath  after  the  Deutera  or  fecond  of  the  Pafleover,  which  was 
the  fixteenth  of  Nifan  or  Abib,  And  this  is  alfo  evidenced  from  the 
received  conttru&ion  of  the  firft  and  latter  rain.  I  will  give  you 
the  rain  of  your  land  in  his  due  feafon,  the  firft  rain  and  the  latter 
rain.  For  the  firft  rain  fell  upon  the  feed-time  about  October,  and 
was  to  make  the  feed  to  root,  the  latter  was  to  fill  the  ear,  and  fell  in 
Abib  or  March,  the  firft  moneth  :  according  as  is  expreffed. 
And  he  will  caufe  to  come  down  for  you  the  rain,  the  former 
rain  and  the  latter  rain  in  the  firft  moneth  ;  that  is  the  moneth 
of  tsibib  wherein  the  Paffeover  was  obferved.  This  was  the  Law 
of  Mofes ,  and  this  in  the  land  of  Canaan  was  well  obferved,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  firft  inftitution  :  but  fince  their  difpertion  and  ha¬ 
bitation  in  Countries,  wbofe  conftitutions  admit  not  fuchtempefti- 
vityof  harvefts ;  and  many  not  before  the  latter  end  of  Summer* 
notwithftanding  the  advantage  of  their  Lunary  account,  and  inter¬ 
calary  moneth  Veader  affixed  unto  the  beginning  of  the  year,  there 
will  be  found  a  great  difparity  in  their  obfervation  ;  nor  can  they 
ftriftly  and  at  the  fame  feafon  with  their  forefathers  obferve  the  com¬ 
mands  of  God. 

To  add  yet  further,  thofe  Geoponical  rules  and  precepts  of  Agri¬ 
culture  which  are  delivered  by  diver?  Authors ,  ere  not  to  be 
generally  received;  but  refpe&ively  underftood  unto  climes  where¬ 
to  they  are  determined.  For  whereas  one  advifeth  to  fow  this 
or  that  at  one  feafon,  a  fecond  to  fet  this  or  that  at  another,  it  muft 
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be  conceived  relatively ,&  every  Nation  muft  have  its  Country  Farm* 
For  herein  wc  may  obferve  a  manifeft  and  vilible  difference,  not 
unely  in  the  feafons  of  harveii ,  but  in  the  grains  themfelves. 
For  with  usBarley-harveft  is  made  after  Wneat-harveft,  but  with 
the  Israelites  and  JEgyptians  it  was  other  wife ;  fo  is  it  expr  effed 
by  way  of  priority,  Ruth  the  2.  So  Ruth  kept  fall  by  the  maidens  of 
Boaz  to  glean  unto  the  end  of  Barley  harveftandof  Wheat- harveftj 
which  in  the  plague  of  hayl  in  JEgypt  is  more  plainly  delivered, 
Exod.9.  And  the  Flax  and  the  Barley  were  {mitten,  for  the  Barley 
was  in  the  ear,  and  the  Flax  was  boiled,  but  the  Wheat  and  the  Rye 
were  not  fmitten,  for  they  were  not  grown  up. 

And  thus  we  fee  the  account  eftablilhed  upon  the  arife  or  delcent 
of  the  ftarscanbenorealonable  rule  unto  diftanc  Nations  at  all, 
and  by  reafon  of  their  retrogreffion  but  temporary  unto  any  one. 
Nor  muft  thefe  refpeftive  exprelfions  be  entertained  in  abfolutecon- 
fidcrations,  for  fo  diftinft  is  the  relation,  and  lb  artificial  the  habi¬ 
tude  of  this  inferiour  globe  unto  the  fuperiour,  and  even  of  one 
thing  in  each  unto  the  other:  that  general  rules  are  dangerous ;  and 
applications  moftfafe  that  run  with  fecurity  of  circumftance.  Which 
rightly  to  effeR,  is  beyond  the  fubteltyof  fenfe,  and  requires  the 
artifice  of  reafon. 
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Offome  commutation  of  dayet  and  deductions  of  one  part  of 
the  year  unto  another. 

■'--I  urii  ry,r  eu:  Sj 

^Ourthly,  There  are  certain  vulgar  opinions  ccmcerning  dayes 
—  of  the  year,  and  conclufions  popularly  deduced  from  certain 
dayes  ofthemoneth:  men  commonly  believing  the  days  increafe 
and  decreafc  equally  in  the  whole  year :  which  notwithftanding  Is 
That  the  days  v.ery  j[cPug»ant  unto  truth.For  they  increafe  in  the  month  of  March, 
increafe  and  almoft  as  much  as  in  the  two  moncths  of  January  and  February  :and 
decreafe  une-  decreafe  as  much  in  September,  as  they  do  in  July  &  Auguft.  For  the 
qu«Hy.  dayes  increafe  or  decreafe  according  to  the  declination  of  the  Sun, 

that  is,  its  deviation  Northward  or  Southward  from  the  iEquator. 
Now  this  digreflion  is  not  equal, bur  near  the  ^Equinoxial  inccrfe&i- 
ons,it  is  right  and  greater,  near  the  Solftices  more  oblique  and  lefler. 
So  from  the  eleventh  of  March  the  vernal  Equ  inox,  unto  the  eleventh 
•  of  April  the  Sun  dcclineth  to  the  North  twelve  degrees  from 

the  eleventh  of  April  onto  the  eleventh  of  May  but  eight*,  from 
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thence  unto  th  e  fifteenth  of  June,  or  the  Summer  Solftice  but  three 
and  a  half :  all  which  make  twenty  two  degrees  and  an  half,  the 
greateft  declination  of  the  Sun. 

And  this  inequality  in  the  declination  of  the  Sun  in  the  Zodiack 
or  line  of  life,  is  correfpondent  unto  the  growth  or  declination  of 
man.For  fettingout  from  infancy  we  increafe  not  equally, or  regular, 
ly  attain  to  our  ftateor  perfe&ion  :nor  when  we  defeend  from  our 
ftate,  is  our  declination,  equall,  or  carrieth  us  with  even  paces  un¬ 
to  the  grave.  For,  as  Hipocrates  af firmeth,  a  man  is  hotteft  in  the 
firft  day  of  his  life,  and  coldeft  in  the  laft :  his  natural  heatfetteth 
forth  mod  vigorously  at  firft,  and  declineth  moft  fenlibly  at  laft.  And  The  natural 
fo  though  the  growth  of  man  end  not  perhaps  until  twenty  one,  yet 
is  his  ftature  more  advanced  in  the  firft  feptenary  then  in  the  fecond,  gro™"^  &c> 
and  in  the  fecond,  more  then  in  the  third, and  mote  Indeed  in  the  firft  i«  the  Very, 
ieven  years,  then  in  the  fourteen  fucceeding  ;  for,  what  ftature  we 
attain  unto  at  feven  years,  we  do  fometimes  but  double,  moft  times 
comes  (hort  of  at  one  and  twenty.  And  fo  do  we  decline  again  : 

For  in  the  Utter  age  upon  the  Tropick  and  firft  defeenfion  from  our 
folftice,  we  are  fcarce  fenfible  of  declination :  but  declining 
further,  our  decrement  accelerates,  we  fet  apace,  and  in  our  laft  day  es 
precipitate  into  our  graves:  And  thus  are  alfo  our  progreflions  in  A  d  Jn 
the  womb,  that  is,  our  formation, motion,  our  birth  or  exclufion.  For  wora^, thc  ' 
our  formation  is  quickly  cffe&ed,  our  motion  appeareth  later,  and 
our  exclufion  very  long  after  ;  if  that  be  true  which  Hippocrates  and 
Avicenna  have  declared,  that  the  time  of  our  motion  is  double  unto 
that  of  formation,  and  that  of  exclufion  treble  unto  that  of  motion. 

As  if  the  Infant  be  formed  at  thirty  five  daycs,it  moveth  at  feventy, 
and  is  born  the  two  hundred  and  tenth  day,  that  is,  thc  feventh 
moneth  5  or  if  it  receives  not  formation  before  forty  five  dayes,  it 
moveth  the  ninetieth  day,  and  is  excluded  in  thc  two  hundred  and 

feventy,  that  is,  the nineth  moneth.  .  ..  , 

There  are  alfo  certain  popular  prognofticks  drawn  from  fefuvals 
in  the  Calender,  and  conceived  opinions  of  certain  days  in  moneths; 
fo  is  there  a  general  tradition  in  moft  part*  of  Europe,  that  inferreth 

the  coldnefs  of  fucceeding  winter  from  the  (bining  of.  the  Sun  upon 

Candlemas  day,  or  the  Purification  of  the  Virgin  Mary ,  according  to 
the  proverbial  diftich,  '  ^ 

Si  Sol  fplendefcat  Maria  purificante} 
jfi  Sy  •  •  •  '  Mai°r  erit  glades  pojl  fejlum  quam  fuit  ante. 

So  isit  ufual  amongft  us  to  qualifie  and  conditionate  the  twelve 
moneths  of  the  year  anfwcrably  unto  the  temper  of  the  twelve  days 
in  Chriftma? j  and  toaferibe  unto  March  certain  borrowed  dayes 

Zz  2  front 
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from  April ;  all  which  men  feem  to  believe  upon  annual  experience  of 
their  own,  and  the  received  traditions  of  their  forefathers. 

Now  it  is  manifeft,  andmoft  men  likewife  know,  that  the  Calen¬ 
ders  of  thefe  computers,  and  the  accounts  of  thefe  dayes  are  very 
different ;  the  Greeks  diffenting  from  the  Latines  ,  and  the  Latines 
from  each  other ;  the  one  obferving  the  Julian  or  ancient  account 
as  great  Brittain  and  part  of  Germany ;  the  other  adhering  to  the 
Gregorian  or  new  account,  as  Italy ,  France ,  Spain ,  and  the  United 
Provinces  of  the  Netherlands.  Now  this  later  account  by  ten  days 
at  leaft  anticipateth  the  other ;  fo  that  before  the  one  beginneth  the 
account, the  other  is  paft  it ;  yet  in  the  feveral  calculations,  the  fame 
events  ieem  true,  and  men  with  equal  opinion  of  verity,  expe&and 
confefs  a  confirmation  from  them  all.  Whereby  is  evident  the Ora- 

culous  authority  of  tradition,  and  the  eafie  feduftion  of  men,  nei¬ 
ther  enquiring  into  the  verity  of  the  fubftance,  nor  reforming  upon 
repugnance  of  circumftance. 

And  thus  may  divers  eafily  be  miftaken,  who  fuperftitioufly  ob* 
ferve  certain  times,  orfet  down  untothemfelves  an  obfervation  of 
unfortunate  moneths,  or  dayes,  or  hours ;  As  did  the  Egyptians, 
two  in  every  moneth,  and  the  Romans^  the  dayes  after  the  Nones, 
Ides  and  Calends,  And  thus  the  Rules  of  Navigators  muff  often 
fail,  fettingdown,as  Rhodiginus  obferveth,  fu/peScd  and  ominous 
dayes  in  every  moneth,  as  the  firft  and  feventh  of  March,  the  lift 
and  fixt  of  April,  the  fixt,  the  twelfth  and  fifteenth  of  February.  For 
the  accounts  hereof  in  thefe  moneths  are  very  different  in  our  days 
and  were  different  with  feveral  Nations  in  Ages  paft ;  and  how'ftrift* 
ly  foeyer  the  account  be  made,  and  even  by  the  felf-fame  Calender, 
yet  is  it  pofiible  that  Navigators  may  be  out.  For  fo  were  the  Hol« 
landers,  who  palling  Weftward  through  fretum  le  Mayre,  and  com. 
pafsing  the  Globe,  upon  their  return  into  their  own  Countrey, found 
that  they  had  loft  a  day.  For  if  two  men  at  the  fame  time  travel  from 
the  fame  place, the  one  Eaft  ward, the  other  Weftward  round  about  the 
earth, and  meet  in  the  fame  place  from  whence  the  firft  fetforchdt  will 
fo  fall  out,  chat  he  which  hath  moved  Eaft  ward  againft  the  diurnal 
motion  of  the  Sun,  by  anticipating  daily  fomething  of  its  circle  with 
his  own  motion,  will  gain  one  day;  but  he  that  travelleth  Weft  ward, 

with  the  motion  of  the  Sun, by  feconding  its  revolution,  fhalllofeo? 

comemortaday.  And  therefore  alfo  upon  thefe  grounds  that  Delos 
was  feated  in  the  middle  of  the  earth,  it  was  no  exaft  decifion,  be- 

caufctwoeagles  let  fly  Eaft  and  Weft  by  Jupiter ,  their  meeting  fell 
out  juft  in  the  Iflano  Delos.  6 
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Chap;  V. 

r 

A  Digrejfion  of  the  wifdom  of  God  in  the  Jlte  and  motion  of 
the  Sun. 

•  .  *  1.  \  ^  r  4  •  * 

HAving  thus  beheld  the  ignorance  of  man  in  fome  things,  his 
error  and  blindnefs  in  others,  that  is,  in  the  raeafure  of  durati-. 
on  both  of  years  and  feafons,  let  us  a  while  admire  the  Wifdom  of 
God  in  this  diftinguifher  of  times,  and  vifible  Deity  (  as  fome  have 
termed  ic)  the  Sun;  which  though  fome  from  its  glory  adore,  and 

all  for  its  benefits  admire,  we  fhall  advance  from  other  eonfide- 
rations,  andfuchas  illuftrate  the  artifice  of  its  maker.  Nor  do 
we  think  we  can  excufe  the  duty  of  our  knowledge,  if  we  onely  be» 
flow  the  flourifh  of  Poetry  hereon,  or  thole  commendatory  conceits  Valerius  de 
which  popularly  fct  forth  the eminency of  this  creature;  except  Vhilof.  Sacr, 
we  afcend  unto  fubtiler  confide  rations,  and  fuch  as  rightly  un¬ 
derstood  ,  convincingly  declare  the  wifdom  of  the  Creator. 

Which  ftnce  a  Spanifh  Phyfitian  hath  begun,  we  will  enlarge  with 
our  dedu&ions;andthis  we  fhall  endeavour,  from  two  confidcrations 
its  proper  fituation,  and  wifely  ordered  motion. 

And  firft  we  cannot  pafs  over  his  providence,  in  that  it  mo- 
yeth  at  all  ;  for  had  it  flood  ftill,  and  were  it  fixed  like  the 
earth,  there  had  been  then  no  diftinftion  of  times,  either  of 
day  or  year,  of  Spring,  of  Autumn,  of  Summer,  or  of  Winter  : 
for  thefe  feafons  are  defined  by  the  motions  of  the  Sun  ;  when  that 
approacheth  ncareft  our  Zenith  or  vertical  point,  we  call  it  Sum¬ 
mer,  when  furtheft  off,  Winter,  when  in  the  middle  fpaces.  Spring 
or  Autumn,  whereas  remaining  in  one  place  thefe  diftinftions  had 
ceafed,  and  confequently  the  generation  of  all  things  depending  on 
their  viciflltudes ;  making  in  one  fremifphere  a  perpetual  Summer, 
in  the  other  a  deplorable  and  cotnfortlefs  Winter.  And  thus  had  it  w, 
alfo  been  continual  day  unto  fome,  and  perpetual  night  unto  others ;  tural  dayis^ 
for  the  day  is  defined  by  the  abode  of  the  Sun  above  the  Horizon, and 
the  night  by  its  continuance  below ;  fo  fhould  we  have  needed  ano¬ 
ther  Sun,  one  to  illuftrate  ouf  Hemifphere,  a  fecond  to  enlighten  the 
other ;  which  inconvenience  will  enfue  in  what  lite  foever  we  place 
it,  whether  in  the  Poles, or  the  JEquator,  or  between  them  both  ;  no 
fpherical  body  of  what  bignefs  foever  illuminating  the  whole  fphere 
of  another,  although  it  illuminate  (omeching  more  then  half  of  a 
lefler,  according  unto  the  doctrine  of  the  Opticks. 

A  a  a  His 
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His  wifdom  is  again  difccrnable,  not  onely  in  that  it  moveth  at 
all,  and  in  its  bare  motion,  but  wonderfull  in  contriving  the  line  of 
its  revolution ;  which  is  fo  prudently  effefted,  that  by  a  viciflitude  in 
Every  pare  of  one  body  and  light  it  fufficeth  the  whole  earth,  affording  thereby  a 
theearth  is  poffible  or  pleafurable  habitation  in  every  part  thereof  and  that  is 
(sabitablci  t^e  ]jnc  Ecliptick  5  all  which  to  effeft  by  any  other  circle  it  had  been 

impoflible.  For  firft,  if  we  imagine  the  Sun  to  make  his  courfe 
out  of  the  Ecliptick,  and  upon  a  line  without  any  obliquity,  let  it  be 
conceived  within  that  Circle,  that  is  either  on  the  ./Equator,  or  elfe 
on  either  fide :  (for  if  we  (hould  place  it  either  in  the  Meridian  or 
Colures,  befide  the  fubverfion  of  its  courfe  from  Eaft  to  Weft,  there 
would  enfue  the  like  incommodities.)  Now  if  we  conceive  the  Sun 
to  move  between  the  obliquity  of  this  Ecliptick  in  a  line  upon  oner, 
fide  of  the  /Equator,  then  would  the  Sun  be  viffible  but  unto  one  pole, 
that  is  the  fame  which  was  neareft  unto  it.  So  that  unto  the  one 
it  would  be  perpetual  day,  unto  the  other  perpetual  night  $  the 
one  would  be  opprefTed  with  conftant  heat,  the  other  with  In- 
fufferable  cold ;  and  fo  the  defeft  of  alternation  would  utterly  Im¬ 
pugn  the  generation  of  all  things ;  which  naturally  require  a  vicifli¬ 
tude  of  heat  to  their  produftion,  and  no  lefle  to  their  increafc  and 
confervatton. 

But  if  we  conceive  it  to  move  in  the  /Equator  5  fir  ft  unto  a  pa¬ 
rallel  fphere,  or  fuch  as  have  the  pole  for  their  Zenith,  it  would  have 
made  neither  perfeft  day  nor  night*  For  being  in  the  /Equator  it 
would  interfeft  their  Horizon,  and  be  halfe  above  andhalfe  beneath 
it :  or  rather  it  would  have  made  perpetual  night  to  both ;  for  though 
in  regard  of  the  rational  Horizon,  which  bifefteth  the  Globe  into 
equall  parts,  the  Sun  in  the  /Equator  would  interfeft  the  Hori/on  s 
yet  in  refpeft  of  the  fenfible  Horifon  (which  is  defined  by  the  eye) 
the  Sun  would  be  vifible  unto  neither.  For  if  as  ocular  witneffes  re¬ 
port,  and  fome  alfo  write,  by  rcafon  of  the  convexity  of  the  Earth, 
the  eye  of  man  under  the  /Equator  cannot  difeoverboth  the  poles  5 
neither  would  the  eye  under  the  poles  difeover  the  Sun  in  the  ^Equa¬ 
tor.  Thus  would  there  nothing  fruftifie  either  near  or  under  them  : 
The  Sun  being  Horizontal  to  the  poles,  &  of  no  confiderable  altitude 
unto  parts  a  reafonable  diftance  from  them.  Again,  unto  a  right 
fphere,  or  filch  as  dwell  under  the  /Equator,  although  it  made  a  diffe¬ 
rence  in  day  and  night,  yet  would  it  not  make  any  diftinftion  of 
feafons :  for  unto  them  it  would  be  conftant  Summer ,  it  being 
always  vertical,  and  never  defiefting  from  them  :  So  had 
there  been  no  fruftification  at  all ,  and  the  Countries  lub- 
Jefted  would  be  as  unhabitable,,  as  indeed  antiquity  conceived 
them.  ' 

,  "  Laftly  ,  It  moving  thus  upon  the  /Equator,  unto  what  potftion 

foever 
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foever,  although  it  had  made  a  day,  yet  could  it  have  made  no  year : 
for  it  could  not  have  had  thofe  two  motions  now  afcribed  unto  it, 
that  is,  from  Eaft  to  Weft,  whereby  it  makes  the  day,  andlikewife 
from  Weft  to  Eaft,  whereby  the  year  is  computed.  For  according  to 
Aflronomy,  the  poles  of  the  /Equator  are  the  fame  with  thofe  of 
the  Trimum  Mobile .  Now  it  is  impoflible  that  on  the  fame  circle, 
having  the  fame  poles,  both  thefe  motions  from  oppofite  terms, 
fhould  be  at  the  fame  time  performed ?  all  which  is  falved,  if  we 
allow  the  Sun  an  obliquity  in  his  annuall  motion,  and  conceive  him 
to  move  upon  the  Poles  of  the  Zodiacfc,  diftant  from  thefe  of  the 
world  23  degrees  and  an  halfe.  Thus  may  we  difeern  the  needfity  of 
its  obliquity,  and  how  inconvenient  its  motion  had  been  upon  a  circle 
parafell  to  the  ./Equator,  or  upon  the  ./Equator  it  felfe. 

Now  with  what  Providence  this  obliquity  is  determined,  we  (hall 
perceive  upon  the  enfuing  inconveniences  from  any  deviation.  For 
firft,  if  its  obliquity  had  been  leflc  (as  inftead  of  twenty  three  degrees, 
twelve  or  the  half  thereof )  the  viciflitude  of  feafons  appointed  for 
the  generation  of  all  things,  would  furely  have  been  too  fhort ;  for 
different  feafons  would  have  hudled  upon  each  other?  and  unto 
fome  it  had  not  been  much  better  then  if  it  had  moved  on  the  /Equa* 
tor.  But  had  the  obliquity  been  greater  then  now  it  is,  as  double,  or 
of  40  degrees ;  feverall  parts  of  the  earth  had  not  been  able  to  en¬ 
dure  the  difproportionable  differences  of  feafons,  occaiioned  by  the 
great  recefle,  and  diftance  of  the  Sun.  For  unto  fome  habitations  the 
Summer  would  have  been  extream  hot,  and.  the  Winter  extreani 
cold ?  like  wife  the  Summer  temperate  unto  fome,  but  exceffive  and 
in  extremity  untoothers,  as  unto  thofe  who  fhould  dwell  under  the 
Tropickof  Cancer,  as  then  would  do  fome  part  of  Spain,  or  ten 
degrees  beyond,  as  Germany ,  and  fome  part  of  England. ?  who  would 
have  Summers  as  now  the  Moors  of  Africa.  For  the  Sun  would  fome- 
time  be  vertical  unto  them  :  but  they  would  have  Winters  like  thofe 
beyond  the  Artick  Circle  ?  for  in  that  feafon  the  Sun  would  be  re» 
moved  above  80  degrees  from  them.  Again,  it  would  be  temperate 
to  fome  habitations  in  the  Summer,  but  very  extream  in  the  Winter : 
temperate  to  thofe  in  two  or  three  degrees  beyond  the  Artick  Circle, 
as  now  it  is  unto  us;  for  they  would  be  equidiftant  from  that  Tro» 
pick,  even  as  we  are  from  this  at  prefent.  But  the  Winter  would  be 
extream,  the  Sun  being  removed  above  an  hundred  degrees,  and  fo 
confequently  would  not  be  vifible  in  their  Horizon,  no  pofition  of 
fphere  difeovering  any  ftar  diftant  above  90  degrees,  which  is  the 
diftance  of  every  Zenith  from  the  Horizon.  And  thus  if  the  obliquity 
of  this  Circle  had  been  lefle,  the  viciflitude  of  feafons  had  been  fo 
ftnall  as  not  to  be  diftinguifhed ;  if  greater,  fo  large  and  difproporti¬ 
onable  as  not  to  be  endured. 


Now 
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Now  for  its  fituation, although  it  held  this  Ecliptick  line,  yet  had 
it  been  feated  in  any  other  Orb,  inconveniences  would  enfueof  con 
dition  like  the  former ;  for  had  it  been  placed  in  the  Ioweft  fpherc 
of  the  Moon,  the  year  would  have  confided  but  of  one  moneth  •  for 
in  that  (pace  of  time  it  would  have  pafTed  through  every  part  of  the 
bcliptick :  fo  would  there  have  been  no  reafonable  diftinftion  of 
leafons  required  for  the  generation  and  fructifying  of  all  thinas  • 
contrary  feafons  which  deftroy  the  effefts  of  one  another  fo  fuddenl 
ly  fucceeding.  Befides  by  this  vicinity  unto  the  earth,  its  heat  had 
been  intolerable  .-  for  if  (as  many  affirm;  there  is  a  different  lenfe 
of  heat  from  the  different  points  of  its  proper  Orb, and  that  in  the  A- 
pogeum  or  higheft  point  (which  happeneth  in  Cancer)  it  is  not  fo 

?-  ;"dJu  na  .Tropick,,on  tb,s  fide  the  -®quator,  as  unco  the  other 

P5r,«eura  "  lovfe?  Part  of eccentrick  (which  happen. 

?tbin  GaTPiLCOrnrS2  fUufly  being  PIaced  in  an  Orb  lower,  its 
on lse°U ^  bC  unfufferable>  nor  necded.  we  a  fable  to  fet  the  world 

fDhB^h?hJrH?lPlaGed  inuhew8hcft°rbj  °rtha£  of  eighth 

ftlnn  nf  rl  r  d  n0ne  ^  P!atoes  year»  and  a  far  leffe  diliin- 
ttion  of  feafons :  for  one  year  had  then  been  many,  and  according 

5*“°  dow  ^volution  of  that  Orb  which  abfolvcth  not  his  courf! 

ZTnfy  rT /and  ylarS?  n°  man  had  Iivcd  to  attain  the  account 
thereof.  Thefc  are  the  mconvenicncies  enfuing  upon  its  fituation 

in  the  extream  orbs,  and  had  it  been  placed  in  the  middle  orbs  of 
unto  them*  ^  W°Uld  have  Cnfucd  abfurdities  oi  a  middle  nature 
.  Now  whether  we  adhere  unto  the  hypothefis  of  Cap^mcu,  affirm 

ITJd  lTb  c77ovei and  theSun  "o  fend  mil  5  7c SSJjS; 

wh£h  appearand  difappear  again,  /hath 
maketh  with  its  Orbs,  it  hathalfo  a  dinetical  motion  and  roJ0 
upon  its  own  poles :  whether  I  fay  we  affirm  thefe  or  no’  the  ilhd 
tions  before  mentioned  are  not  thereby  infringed  uf  „l  1 
conclude  this  contemplation,  and  are  not  S  i  u  th<Ire{ore 

finite, (ocannoHhe  due  expreE Thereof 'bSttan^ifA^VVorki 
coinprife  him  not,  neither  can  it  comprehend  the  ftor,  of  Urn 

Courteous  Re  cider  •  Stumble  not  at  th ?  /for *  , 

g'H  for, hi  difeourfe  is  inf, roly  LtiLf/71  ti?'"  f 'h‘cfT 
fag,,  only  *  oafunt  mijiaki.  ’  ■  'h‘  mmbm  °f‘k‘ 
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CHAP.  VI. 

v  .  »  *. 

Concerning  the  V ulgar  opinion ,  rtat  rfv  Earth  was  jlenderlj peopled 

before  the  Flood. 

+  '  *  >  •••» 

B  Elide  the  {lender  consideration  men  of  latter  times  do  hold  of  the 
firft  Ages,  it  is  commonly  opinioned,  and  at  firft  thought  generally 
imagined,  that  the, earth  was  thinly  inhabited,  at  leaft  not  remotely 
planted  before  the  flood ;  fo  that  fome  conceiving  it  needlefle  to  be 
univerfal,  have  made  the  deluge  particular,  and  about  thofe  parts 
where  Noah  built  his  Ark.  W  hich  opinion,  becaufe  it  is  not  only  inju¬ 
rious  to  the  Text,  humane  hiftory,  and  common  reafon,  but  alfo  dero¬ 
gatory  unto  that  great  Work  of  God,  the  univerfal  inundation;  we 
ihallnot  pafie  over  without  Ariel:  inquihtion.  And  (although  prede¬ 
termined  by  opinion)  whether  many  might  not  fuffer  in  the  Hr  ft  flood, 
as  they  {ball  in  the  laft  Flame,  that  is,  who  knew  not  Adam  nor  his 
offence;  and  many  peri  lb  in  the  deluge,  who  never  heard  of  Noah 
or  the  Ark  of  his  prefervation. 

Now  for  the  true  enquiry  thereof,  the  means  are  obfeure  as  the  mat¬ 
ter, which  being  naturally  to  be  explored  by  Hiftory,  Humane  or  Divine, 
receiveth  thereby  no  frrrall  addition  of  oDfcurity.  For  as  for  Humane- 
relations,  they  are  fo  fabulous  in  Deucalions  flood,  that  they  are  of  little 
credit  about  Ogyges  and  Noahs.  For  the  Heathens  (as  Varro  accounteth) 
make  three  dittin&ions  of  time :  the  firft  from  the  beginning  of  the  world 
unto  the  general  Deluge  of  Ogyges,  they  terme  AdeUn ,  that  is,  a  time  not 
much  unlike  that  which  was  before  time,  immanifeft  and  unknown ;  be¬ 
caufe  thereof  there  is  almoft  nothing  or  very  obfeurely  delivered :  for 
though  divers  Authors  have  made  fome  mention  of  the  Deluge,  as  C Ma- 
ncthon  the  Egyptian  Prieft,  Xenophon  de  fsF  epuivoc  is,  Fa  bins  <rPiflor  de  Au¬ 
ric  [(Cido ,  Alar.  Cato  de  Originibus,  and  Arc  hi  lochtu  the  Greek,  who  in¬ 
troduced!  alfo  the  Teftimony  of  Mofes  in  his  fragment  de  tempmbus :  yet 
have  they  delivered  no  account  of  what  preceded  or  went  before,  fo* 
fephus ,  I  confeffe,  in  his  difeourfe  againft  Appion  induced  the  antiquity  of 
the  ] ewes  unto  the  flood,  and  before  from  the  Teftirrrony  cf  Humane 
Writers?  infilling  efpecially  upou  AFafeas  of  Damafcut,  Jeronimus  <l/£- 
gjptius,  and  Bcrofus ;  and  confirming  the  long  duration  of  their  lives, 
nor  only  from  thefe,  but  the  authority  of  Hefiod ,  Erathius ,  Hellanicm , 
and  Agefilam.  Benefits  the  Chaldean  Prieft,  writes  moft  plainly,  men¬ 
tioning  the  City  of  Enos^  the  name  of  Noah  and  his  fens,  thebuildngof 
the  Ark,  and  alfo  the  place  of  its  landing.  And  Diodorus  Siculus  hath 
in  his  third  book,  apaflage,  which  examined,  advanceth  as  high  as  A^ 
dam :  for  the  C^/deans,  faith  he,  derive  the  Original  of  their  Aftron-o- 
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mie  and  letters  fourty  three  thoufand  years  before  the  Monarchy  o£ Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great :  now  the  yeares  whereby  they  computed  the  Antiqui¬ 
ty  of  their  letters,  being,  as  Xe nopbon  interprets  to  be,  accounted  Luna- 
ry :  the  compute  will  arife  unto  the  time  of  Adam.  For  fourty  three 
thoufand  Lunary  yeares  make  about  three  thoufand  fix  hundred  thirty 
foure  yeares,  which  anfwereth  the  Chrono  logy  of  time  fromthe  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  world  unto  the  reign  of  Alexander,  as  Annins  of  Viterbo  com¬ 
puted}  in  his  Comment  upon  Berofus.  -  '  .  i  |  i 

The  fecond  Ipace  or  interval  of  time  is  accounted  from  the  flood 
unto  the  firft  Olympiad,  that  is,  the  year  of  the  World  3174.  which 
extendeth  unto  the  dayes  of  I  fat  ah  the  Prophet,  and  fome  twenty  years 
before  the  foundation  of  Rome :  this  they  term  My.  hie  on  or  fabulous, 
becaufe  the  account  thereof,  efpeciallyof  the  firft  part,  isfabuloufly  or 
imperfectly  delivered.  Hereof  fome  things  have  been  briefly  related  by 
the  Authors  above-mentioned :  more  particularly  by  Dares  Phrygiut , 

Ditty  s  Cretenfis,  Herodotus,  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  Tragus  Pompeius ;  the 
moft  famous  GreekJPoets  lived  alfo  in  this  Interval,  as  Orpheus,  Linns, 

,  Mufaus,  Homer,  Hefod ;  and  herein  are  comprehended  the  grounds 
and  firft  inventions  of  Poetical  fables,  which  were  alfo  taken  up  by 

:ith 
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hiftorical  Wrirers,  perturbing  the  Chaldean  and  ^Egyptian  Records  witL 
fabulous  additions ;  and  confounding  their  names  and  ftories,  with  their 
own  inventions. 

The  third  time  fucceeding  until  their  prefent  Ages,  they  term  Hi- 
ftoricon ,  that  is,  fuch  wherein  matters  have  been  more  truly  "hiftorified, 

b< 


and  may  therefore  be  believed.  Of  thefe  times  alfo  have  been  written 
Herodotus ,  Thucydides,  Xenophon, Diodorus  •  and  both  of  thefe  and  the 
other  preceding  fuch  as  have  delivered  univerfal  Hiftories  or  Chrono¬ 
logies  ;  as  (to  omit  Philo ,  whofe  Narrations  concern  the  Hebrews  ffEn- 
fibius,  Julius  Africanus,  Orofms,  do  of  Vienna,  Marianus  Scot  us,  Hi - 
fieria  tripartita,  Vfpergenfts,  Canon,  Tinsda,  Salian,  and  with  us  Sir 
Walter  Rawleigh. 

Now  from  the  firft  hereof  that  moft  concerneth  us,  we  have  little, 
©r  no  afliftance  ?  the  fragments  and  broken  records  hereof  enforcing 
not  at  all  ourpurpofe.  And  although  fome  things  not  ufually  obfer- 
ved,  may  be  from  thence  collected,  yet  do  they  not  advantage  our  dif- 
courfe,  nor  anyway  make  evident 'rhe  point  in  hand.  For  the  fe¬ 
cond,  though  it  diredily  concern  us  not,  yet  in  regard  of  our  laft  Me¬ 
dium  and  fome  illuftrations  therin,we  H  all  be  conftrained  to  make  fome 
ufe  thereof.  As  for  the  laft,  itconcernes  us  not  at  all ;  for  treating 
of  times  far  below  us,  it  can  no  way  advantage  us.  And  thou;  h  cli¬ 
vers  in  this  laft  Age  have  alfo  written  of  the  firft,  as  all  that  have  deli¬ 
vered  the  general  Accounts  of  time,  yet  are  their  Traftates  little  Aux¬ 
iliary  .unto  ours, nor  afford  us  any  light  to  detenebrate  aud  dear  the 
Truth.  f  U  5 '  ••  •  -1 

As  for  holy  Scripture :  and  divine  relation,  there  may  alfo  feem 
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therein  but  [lender  information,  there  being  only  left  a  brief  narration 
hereof  bv  Mefes,  and  fuch  as  affords  no  determination.  For  the  Text 
deliveretn  but  two  Genealogies,  that  is,  of  Cain  and  Seth;  in  the  line  of 
Seth  there  are  only  ten  defcents,  in  that  of  Cain  but  feven,  andthofe 
in  a  right  line  with  mention  of  father  and  fon ;  excepting  that  of  La¬ 
ntech,  where  is  alfo  mention  of  wives,  fons,  and  a  daughter.  Notwith- 
llanding  if  we  ferioufly  confider  what  is  delivered  therein,  and  what  is  alfo 
deducible,  it  will  be  probably  declared  what  U  by  us  intended,  that  is, 
the  populous  and  ample  habitation  of  the  earth  before  the  flood.Which 
we  fhall  labour  to  induce  not  from  poftulates  and  entreated  Maximes, 
but  undeniable  principles  declared  in  holy  Scripture  ?  that  is,  the  length  ^ 
of  mens  lives  before  the  flood,  and  the  large  extent  of  time  from  Crea-  was  gener: 
tion  thereunto.  peopled 

We  fhall  only  firft  crave  notice,  that  although  in  the  relation  of  Mofes  the  Flood 
there  be  very  few  perfons  mentioned,  yet  are  there  many  more  to  be 
prefumed ;  nor  when  the  Scripture  in  the  line  of  Seth  nominates  but  ten 
perfons,  are  they  to  be  conceived  all  that  were  of  this  generation ;  The 
Scripture  lingly  delivering  the  holy  line,  wherein  the  world  was  to  be 
preferved,  firft  in  Noah,  and  afterward  in  our  Saviour.  For  in  this 
line  it  is  manifeft  there  were  many  more  born  then  are  named ;  for  it  is 
laid  of  them  all,  that  they  begat  fons  and  daughters.  And  whereas  it  is 
very  late  before  it  is  faid  they  begat  thofe  perfons  which  are  named  in 
the  Scripture,  thefooneft  at  (%.  it  mull  not  be  underftood  that  they 
had  none  before ;  but  not  any  in  whom  it  pleafed  God  the  holy  line 
fhould  be  continued.  And  although  the  expreflion  that  they  begat  fons 
and  daughters  be  not  determined  to  be  before  or  after  the  mention  of 
thefe,  yet  mult  it  be  before  in  fome  ;  for  before  it  is  faid  that  Adam  be¬ 
gat  Seth  at  the  130.  year,  it  is  plainly  affirmed  that  Cain  knew  his  wife, 
and  had  a  fon;  which  mull  be  one  of  the  daughters  of  Adam,  one- of 
thofe  whereof  it  is  after  faid,  he  begat  fons  and  daughters.  And  fo  for 
ought  can  be  difproved  there  might  be  more  perfons  upon  earth  then 
are  commonly  fuppofed,  when  Cain  flew  Abel ;  nor  rhefadf  fo  haihoufly 
to  be  aggravated  in  the  circumftance  of  the  fourth  perfon  living.  And 
whereas  it  is  find  upon  the  Nativity  of  Seth.  God  hath  appointed  me 
another  feed  in  Head  of  Abel,  it  doth  not  imply  he  had  no  other  all  this 
while;  but  not  any  of  that  expedlation,  or  appointed  (as  his  name  im¬ 
plies)  to  make  a  progreffion  in  the  holy  line ;  in  whom  the  world  was 
to  be  faved,  and  from  whom  he  Ihould  be  borne,  that  was  myftically  flain 
in  Abel. 

Now  our  firft  ground  to  induce  the  numerofity  of  people  before  the 
flood,  is  the  long  duration  of  their  lives,  beyond  7.  8.  and  9.  hundred 
years.  Which  how  it  conduceth  unto  populofity  we  fhall  make  but 
little  doubt,  if  we  confider  there  are  two  main  caufes  of  numero¬ 
fity  in  anykinde  orfpecies,  that  is,  a  frequent  and  multiparous  way  of 
breeding,  whereby  they  fill  the  world  with  others,  though  they 
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exift  not  long  themfelves  ?  or  a  long  duration  and  fubfiftence,  where¬ 
by  they  do  not  only  replenifh  the  world  with  a  new  annumeration  of 
others,  but  alfo  maintain  the  former  account  in  themfelves.  From 
the  foil  caufe  we  may  obferve  examples  in  creatures  oviparous,  as 
Birds  and  Fillies ;  in  vermiparous,  as  Flies,  Locufts,  and  Gnats ;  in  a- 
nimals  alfo  viviparous,  as  Swine  and  Conies.  Of  the  firft  there  i;  a  <_re.it 
example  in  the  herd  of  Swine  in  Galilee ,  although  an  unclean  be  i{£  and 
forbidden  unto  the  fem.  Of  the  other  a  remarkable  one  in  Athm^us, 
in  the  Ifle  Afitpalea,  one  of  the  Cyclades  now  called  Stampalia,\vhzr- 
in  from  two  that  were  imported,  the  number  fo  increafed,  that  the  In¬ 
habitants  were  conftrained  to  have  recourfe  unto  the  Oracle  of  Del - 
pbts,  for  an  invention  how  to  deftroy  them . 

Others  there  are  vvhtch  make  good  the  paucity  of  their  breed  with 
the  length  and  duration  of  their  dayes,  whereof  there  want  not  ex¬ 
amples  in  animals  uniparous >  Firft,  in  bifulcous  or  cloven-hoof  r,  as 
A  Million  of  Camels  and  Beeves,  whereof  there  is  above  a  million  annually  llaine 

SlLTin'li-  ln  Ic «  alfo  faid  of  fob,  rhat  he  had  a  thoufand  yoke  of  Oxen, 

l&ni,  '  fix  thoufand  Camels,  and  of  the  children  of  Ifrael  palling  into  the 

land  of.  Canaan,  that  they  took  from  the  Aiidimites  threefcore  and  ten 
thoufand  Beeves ;  and  of  the  Army  of  Semiraw  is,  that  there  were  therein 
one  hundred  thoufand  Camels.  For  -Solipeds  or  firm-hoofed  animals, 
as  Horfes,  A  fifes,  Mules,  &c.  they  are  alfo  in  mighty  number,  fo  is  ic 
delivered  that  fob  had  a  thoufand  fhe-Afies :  that  the  Midianites  loft  fix-  ‘ 
ty  one  thoufand  Afifes.  For  Horfes  it  is  affirmed  by  Diodorus,  that  Ni¬ 
nas  brought  again!!  the  BaUrims  two  hundred  eighty  thoufand  Horfes ; 
after  him  S  emir  Anns  five  hundred  thoufand  Horfes,  and  Chariots  one 
hundred  thoufand.  Even  in  creatures  fteril  and  fuch  as  c!o  not  generate, 
the  length  of  life  conduceth  much  unto  the  multiplicity  of  thefpecies; 
for  the  number  of  Mules  which  live  far  longer  then  their  Dams  or  Sires, 
in  countreys  where  they  are  bred,  is  very  remarkable,  and  far  more 
common  then  Horfes.  f . 

Fof  Animals  multifidous,  or  fuch  as  are  digitated  or  havefeveral  ci- 
1  vifions  in  their  feet ;  there  are  but  two  that  are  uniparous,  that  is,  Men 
and  Elephants,  who  though  their  produdlions  be  but  fin  le,  arenot- 
wfehrianding  very  numerous.  The  Elephant1  (a s  Ariftoth  affirmed]) 
carrieththe  young  two  yeares,  and  conceiveth  not  again  (as  Sdvxrdus 
f  Eopez  aflfometh)  in  many  after,  yet  doth  their  Age  requite  this  difad- 

•;  vantage  fichey  living  commonly  one  hundred,  fometime  two  hundred 

years.  Now  although  they  be  rare  with  us  in  Europe ,  and  altogether  un- 
'  known  unto  America,  yet  in  the  two  other  parts  of  the  world  they  are 
in  great  abundance,as  evidently  appears  by  the  relation  oiGorcus  ab  Her- 
to,  Phyhcran  to  the  Viceroy  at  Goa;  who  relates  that  at  one  vemtion  the 
King  of  Sian  took  four  thoufand  >  and  is  of  opinion  they  are  in  other 
parts  in  greater  number-  then  herds  of  Beeves  in  Europe.  And 
though  this  delivered  from  a  Spaniard,  unacquainted  with  our  Northern 
„  droves. 
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droves  may  Teem  very  far  to  exceed ;  yet  mutt  vve  conceive  them  very 
numerous,  if  we  conlider  the  number  of  teeth  tranfported  from  one 
Countrey  to  another ;  they  having  only  two  great  teeth,  and  thofe  not 
falling  or  renewing.  ' 

As  for  man,  the  cifadvantage  in  his  Angle  ifTue  is  the  fame  with  thefe, 
and  in  the  Utenefle  of  his  generation  feme  what  greater  then  any;  yec 
in  the  continual  and  not  interrupted  time  thereof,  and  the  extent  of  his. 
dayes,  he  becomes  atprefent,  if  noc  then  any  other  fpecies,  at  lead 
more  numerous  then  thefe  before-mentioned.  Now  being  thus  nu¬ 
merous  atprefent,  and  in  the  meafure  of  threefcore,  fourfcore,  or  an 
hundred  years,  if  their  dayes  extended  unto  fix,  feven,  or  eight  hundred, 
their  generations  would  be  proportionebly  multiplied;  their  times  of 
generation  being  not  only  multiplied,  but  their  fubfiftence  continued. 

For  though  the  great  Grand-childe  went  on,  the  Petrucins  and  firft  O-  The  term  for 
tiginal  would  futiift  and  make  one  of  the  world;  though  he  out-lived  thatperion 
all  the  tenr.es  of  confinguinity,  and  became  a  granger  unto  his  proper  *r01?  v,h.oaj , 
progeny.  So  by  compute  of  Scripture  ts/dam lived  unto  the  ninth  re(a[iorjina?e 
generation,  t  mo  the  dayes  of  Lantech  the  father  of  Noah-,  MttbufiUh  account«<flasmlr 
unto  the  year  oftheftood;  and  Ncab  was  contemporary  unto  all  from  tb  tAbtrci- 
Enecb  ur.to  Alrahkm.  So  that  although  fome  died,  the  father  behold-  vlis. 
ing  lomany  defeents,  the  number  of  Survivors  muft  fill  be  very  great ; 
for  if  half  the  men  were  novv  alive,  which  lived  in  the  laft  Century,  Mater  ait  nr  A 
the  earth  would  fcarce  contain  their  number.  V\  hereas  inourabridg-  die  m«  flit, 
ed  and  Septuageftmal  Ages,  it  is  very  rare,  and  deferves  a  Diflick  to 
beheld  the  fourth  generation.  Xerxes  complaint  flill  remaining ;  and 
what  he  lamented  in  his  Army,  being  almofl  deplorable  in  the  whole 
world;  men  feldom  arriving  unto  thofe  years  whereby  Afakttfelah  ex¬ 
ceeded  nine  hundred,  and  what  rfdam  came  H.ort  of  a  thouiand,  was  def; 
ned  leng  ago  to  be  the  age  of  man. 

New  although  the  length  of  dayes  conduceth  mainly  unto  the  nume-  > 
refuy  of  mankind,  and  it  bem.anifeft  from  Scripture  they  lived  very 
long,  yet  is  not  the  period  of  their  lives  determinable,  and  fome  might 
be  longer  livers,  then  we  account  that  any  v, ere.  For(to  omit  that  con¬ 
ceit  of  fome,  that  Adeem  was  the  oldeft  man,  in  as  much  as  he  is  con¬ 
ceived  to  be  created  in  the  maturity  of  mankind,  that  is,  at  <c.  (for  in 
that  age  it  is  let  down  they  begat  children)  fo  that  adding  this  number 
unto  his  p30.  he  was  21.  years  older  then  any  of  his  polherity)  thateven 
Methvfehhvas  the  Jongeft  liver  of  all  the  children  of  Adam,  we  need 
not  grant ;  nor  is  it  definitively  fet  down  by  Mvfet.  Indeed  of  thofe 
ten  mentioned  in  Scripture,  with  their  feveral  Ages  it  muft  be  true ;  but 
whether  thofe  feven  of  the  line  of  Cain,  and  their  progeny,  or  any  of  the  , 

fons  or  daughters  pofterity  after  them  out-lived  thofe,  is  not  exprefled 
in  holy  Scripture  ;  and  it  will  feem  more  probable,  that  of  the  line  of 
Cain,  feme  were  longer  lived  then  any  of  Seth ;  if  we  concede,  that  fe¬ 
ven  generations  of  the  one  lived  as  long  as  nine  of  the  other.  As  foe 
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what  is  commonly  alledged,  that  God  would  not  permit  the  life  of  a- 
ny  unto  a  thoufand,  becaufe  (alluding  unto  that  of  David)  no  man  fhould 
live  one  day  in  the  fight  of  the  Lord ;  although  it  be  urged  by  divers, 
yet  is  it  methinks  an  inference  fomewhat.  Rabbinical ;  and  not  of  pow¬ 
er  to  perfvvade  a  ferious  Examinator. 

Having  thus  declared  how  powerfully  the  length  of  lives  conduced 
unto  populohty  of  thcfe  times,  it  will  yet  be  eafier  acknowledged  if  we 
defcend  to  particularities,  and  confider  how  many  in  feven  hundred 
years  might  defcend  from  one  man ;  wherein  confidering  the  length 
of  their  dayes,  we  may  conceive  the  greateft  number  to  have  been  alive 
together.  ^  And  this  that  no  reafonable  fpirit  may  contradict,  we  will 
declare  with  manifeft  difadvantage ;  for  whereas  the  duration  of  the 
world  unto  the  flood  was  above  i  ^cc.  years,  we  will  make  our  com¬ 
pute  in  Idle  then  half  that  time.  Nor  will  vve  begin  with  the  ftrft  man, 
but  allow  the  earth  to  be  provided  of  women  fit  for  marriage  the  fecond 
or  third  firft  Centuries ;  and  will  only  take  as  granted,  that  they  might 
beget  children  at  fixty,  and  at  an  hundred  years  have  twenty,  allowing 
for  that  number  fourty  yeares.  Nor  will  we  herein  Angle  out  Methu- 
felah ,  or  account  from  the  Iongeft  livers,  but  make  choice  of  the  lhorteft 
of  any  we  finde  recorded  in  the  text,  excepting  Enoch ;  who  after  he  had 
lived  as  many  years  as  there  be  dayes  in  the  year,  was  tranflated  at  3 65, 
And  thus  from  one  flock  of  feven  hundred  years ,  multiplying  flill  by 
twenty ,  vve  Jhall  find  the  product  to  be  one  thoufand  ,  threehundred 

forty  ieven  millions ,  three  hundred  fixty  eight  thoufand,  four  hundred 

and  twenty. 
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£cnjtminopie  Now  had  we  computed  by  Methufelah ,  the  fumme  had  exceeded  five  hun- 
the  greateflcity  dred  thoufiind  millions.  As  large  a  number  from  one  flock  as  may  be 
®{ Europe, .  conceived  in  Europe  ?  efpecially  if  in  C 'onfiantinople  ,  the  greateftCity 

thereof,  there  be  no  more  then  B&tero  accounteth?  feven  hundred  thoit- 
find  fouls.  Which  duly  confle’ered,  we  fhall  rather  admire  how  the  earth 
contained  its  inhabitants ,  then  doubt  its  inhabitation  ?  and  mi-^ht  con¬ 
ceive  the  deluge  not  Amply  penall,but  in  fome  way  alfoneceflary,  as  ma¬ 
ny  have  conceived  of  transitions, if  Mam  had  not  finned, and  the  race  of 
man  had  remained  upon  earth  im mortal. 


Now 
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Now  whereas  Tome  to  make  good  their  longevity,  have  imagined 
that  the  years  of  their  compute  were  Lunary;  unto  thefe  we  muft  re¬ 
ply:  That  if  by  a  Lunary  year  they  underftand  twelve  revolutions  of  the 
Moon,  that  is  354  da  yes,  eleven  fewer  then  in  the  Solary  year;  there 
will  be  no  great  difference  ;  at  lead  not  fufficient  to  convince  or  extenu¬ 
ate  the  queftion.  But  if  by  a  Lunary  year  they  mean  one  revolution  of 
the  Moon ,  that  is,  a  moneth,  they  firft  introduce  a  year  never  ufed  by 
the  Hebrews ,  in  their  Civil  accompts ;  and  what  is  delivered  before  of 
the  Chaldem  years ,  (  as  Xenophon  gives  a  caution  )  was  only  received  in¬ 
the  Chronology  of  their  arts.  Secondly,  they  contradict  the. Scripture, 
which  makes  a  plain  enumeration  of  many  raoneths  in  the  account  of 
the  Deluge  ;  for  fo  it  is  exprefled  in  the  Text.  In  the  tenth  moneth,  in 
the  firitday  of  the  moneth  were  the  tops  of  the  mountains  feen :  Con¬ 
cordant  whereunto  is  the  relation  of  humane  Authors ,  Imndationes 
f  lures  fuere,  prima  novimcslns  inundatio  t  err  drum  fuh  prifco  Ogyge,  Aie-  Xenophon vdi 
minifte  hoc  loco  par  eft  poft  primum  diluvium  Ogygi  temptribiu  net  at  urn,  cum  ****' 

mvem  &  ampltus  men/ihus  diem  continua.  nox  inumhraftet ,  ‘Delon  ante  om- 
nts  terras  radtis  foils  illurmnatum  forth urr.cjue  ex  eo  nomen.  And  laftly,  they 
foil  upon  an  abfurdity,  for  they  make  Enoch  to  beget  children  about  fix- 
years  of  age.  For  whereas  it  is  faid  he  begat  CMethufelah  at  6  5,  if  vve 
fhall  account  every  moneth  a  year,  he  was  at  that  time  fome  fix  years 
and  an  half,  for  fo  many  moneths  are  contained  in  that  fpace  of 
time. 

Having  thus  declared- how  much  the  length  of  mens  lives  conduced 
unto  the  populofity  of  their  kind,  our  fecond  foundation  muft  be  the  Va 
large  extent  of  time,  from  the  Creation  unto  the  Deluge ,  that  is  (ac- 
coroing  unto  received  computes  about  16  ^  years)  a  longer  time  then 
hath  pafled  fince  the  Nativity  of  our  Saviour :  and  this  we  cannot  but 
conceive  fufticient  for  a  very  large  encreafe,  if  we  do  but  affirm  what 
reafonable  enquirers  will  not  deny :  That  the  earth  might  be  as  popu¬ 
lous  in  that  number  of  years  before  the  Flood ,  as  we  can  manifeft  it 
was  in  the  fame  number  after.  And  whereas  there  may  be  conceived 
fome  cii  fa  chantage ,  in  regard  that  at  the  Creation  the  original  of  man¬ 
kind  was  in  two  perfons,  but  after  the  Flood  their  propagation  iffiied  at 
leaft  from  fix ;  againft  this  we  might  very  well  fet  the  length  of  their 
lives  before  the  Flood  ,  which  were  abbreviated  after,  and  in  half  this 
fpace  contracted  into  hundreds  and  threefcores.  Notwithftanding  to 
equalize  accounts ,  we  will  allow  three  hundred  years,  andfo  long  a 
time  as  we  can  manifeft  from  the  Scripture ,  There  were  four  men  ar 
leaft  that  begat  children ,  Adam,  fain,  Seth,  and  Snos  ;  fo  fhall  we  fair¬ 
ly  and  favourably  proceed ,  if  we  affirm  the  world  tc  have  been  as  po¬ 
pulous  in  fixteen  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  the  Flood ,  as  it  was  in  • 
thirteen  hundred  after.  Now  how  populous  and  largely  inhabited  it  was 
within  this  period  of  time ,  we  fhall  declare  from  probabilities ,  and  fe- 
vexai  teftimonies  of  Scripture  and  humane  Authors, . 
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Andfirft,  To  manifeft  the  fame  neer  rhofe  pares  of  the  earth  where 
the  Ark  is  prefumed  to  have  refted,  we  have  the  relation  of  holy  Scri¬ 
pture  accounting  the  genealogy  of  faphet,  Cham,  and  Sem,  and  in  this 
laft,  four  defeents  unto  the  diVifion  of  the  earth  in  the  dayes  of  Peleg, 
which  time  although  it  were  not  upon  common  compute  much  above  an 
hundred  years ,  yet  were  they  at  this  time  mightily  encreafed.  Nor  can 
we  well  conceive  it  otherwife ,  if  we  confider  that  they  began  already  to 
wander  from  their  firft  habitation,  and  were  able  to  attempt  fo  mighty 
a  work  as  the  building  of  a  City  and  a  Tower,  vvhofe  topfhould  reach 
unto  the  heavens.  Whereunto  there  was  required  no  (lender  number 
of  perfons ,  if  we  confider  the  magnitude  thereof,  expreffedby  fome, 
and  conceived  to  be  Turns  Bell  in  Her  dam  ■  and  the  multitudes  of 
people  recorded  at  the  erecting  of  the  like  or  inferior  Structures :  for 
at  the  building  of  Solomons  Temple  there  were  threefcore  and  ten  thou- 
fand  that  carried  burdens ,  and  fourfeore  thoufand  hewers  in  the  moun¬ 
tains,  befiderhe  chief  of  his  Officers  three  thoufand  and  three  hun¬ 
dred;  and  at  the  erecting  of  the  Pyramids  in  the  Reign  of  King  Cheeps, 
as  Herodotus  reports ,  there  were  decern  wyriades ,  that  is  an  hundred 
thoufand  men.  And  though  it  be  laid  of  the  Egyptians,  P  err  am  & 
cape  nefa-s  vtolare  &  frangere  morfu  •  yet  did  the  fums  expended  in  Gar- 
lick  and  Onyons,  amount  to  no  lefs  then  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  Ta¬ 
lents. 

The  ilrft  Monarchy  or  Kingdome  of  Babylon  is  mentioned  in  Scri¬ 
pture  under  the  foundation  of  Nimrod ,  which  is  a Ifo  Recorded  in  Hu- 
who  Nir.nd  mane  Hiflory ;  as  befide  Berofus ,  in  Diodorus  and  Juftine,  for  Nimrod 
an  AAffur  of  the  Scriptures  is  Btltu  of  the  Gentiles,  and  A§nr  the  fame  with 

N terns  his  Succefior.  There  is  alfo  mention  of  divers  Cities ,  pauicu- 
larly  of  Nineveh  and  Helen  exp  relied  emphatically  in  the  Text  to  be  a 
great  City.  ,  d-t 

That  other  Countries  round  about  were  alfo  peopled,  appears  by  the 
Warr  of  the  Monarch;  of  Afiyria  with  the  BaCtrians,  Indians,  Scythians, 
./Ethiopians,  A rmenians,  Hyrcanians,  Parthians,  Perfians,  Sufians ;  they 
vanquiiliing  (  as  Diodorus  relaterh  )  ALgypt ,  Syria,  and  all  Afia  Minor, 
even  from  Bofchorus  unto  Tanais.  And  it  is  laid,  that  S  emir  amis  in  her 
expedition  again!}  the  Indians  brought  along  with  her  the  King  of  Ara¬ 
bia.  About  the  fame  ti  me  of  the  Afifyri  a  n  Mon  a  relay,  do  Authors  place 
that  of  the  Sycionians  in  Greece  ,  and  foon  after  that  of  the  A.  rives, 
and  noc  very  Ion  ’  after,  that  of  the  Athenians  un  der  Cecrop<g  and  with¬ 
in  our  period  afiumed  are  hifforified  many  memorable  aClions  of  the 
Greeks,  as  the  expedition  of  the  Argonautes,  with  the  mod  famous  wars 
of  Thebes  and  Troy. 

That  Canaan  alfo  and  ./Egypt  were  well  peopled  far  within  this  peri¬ 
od,  befides  their  pbnration  by  Canaan  andMifraim,  appeareth  from 
•  the  Hi  dory  of  Abraham  ,  who  in  lefs  then  400  years  after  the  Flood, 
journeyed  from  Mesopotamia  unto  Canaan  and  jEgypt,  both  which  he 
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found  well  peopled  and  policiedinto  Kin^domes :  wherein  alfo  in  450 
years,  from  threefcore  and  ten  perlons  which  came  with  Jacob  into  AL- 
gypt ,  he  became  a  mighty  Nation ;  for  it  is  fai'd,  at  their  departure, 
there  journeyed  from  Rhamefis  to  Succoth  about  fix  hundred  thoufand 
on  foot,  that  were  men,  befides  children.  Now  how  populous  the 
Land  from  whence  they  came  was,  may  be  collected  not  only  from  their 
ability  in  commanding  fuchfubjeCtions  and  mighty  powers  under  them, 

but  from  the  feveral  accountsof  that  Kingdome  delivered  by  Herodotus . 
And  how  foon  it  was  peopled ,  is  evidenced  from  the  pillar  of  their 
King  Ofjris ,  with  this  Infcription  in  Diodorus  •,  Mihi  pater  eft  Saturnm 
deorum  junior,  fum  vero  Ofjris  rex  qui  totum  peragravi  or  hem  ufq-,  ad  In- 
diorum  fines,  adeosquoq;  fum  profectus  qui  feptentrioni  fubjacent  ufq ;  ad 
Iftrif antes,  &  alias  partes  ufq-  adOceanum.  Now  according  unto  the 
bed  determinations  Ofjris  was  Mifraim,  and  Saturates  Sgyptius  the  fame 
with  Cham ;  after  whofe  name  IEgypt  is  not  only  called  in  Scripture  the 
Land  of  Harm,  but  thus  much  is  alfo  teftified  by  Plutarch  for  in  his 
Treat ife  de  Ofyride ,  he  delivereth  that  iEgypt  was  called  Chamia  a  Cha- 
tno  Nee  filio ,  that  is  from  Cham  the  Son  of  Noah.  And  if  accordingto 
the  content  of  ancient  Fathers,  9^4 dam  was  buried  in  the  fame  place 
where  Chrift  was  crucified,  that  is.  Mount  Calvary,  the  fir  if  man  ran¬ 
ged  far  before  the  Flood, and  laid  his  bones  many  miles  from  that  place, 
where  its  prefumed  he  received  them.  And  this  migration  was  the 
greater,  if  as  the  text  exprefleth,  he  was  caft  out  of  the  Eafi-fide  of  Pa- 
radife  to  till  the  ground,  and  as  the  Pofition  of  the  Cherubims  imply- 
eth,  who  were  placed  at  the  Eaft-end  of  the  Garden  to  keep  him  from 
the  Tree  of  life. 

I  That  the  extream  and  remote  parts  of  the  earth  were  in  this  time 
inhabited  is  alfo  inducible  from  the  like  teftimonies ;  for  (omitting 
the  numeration  of  Jofephus,  and  the  genealogies  of  the  fons  of  Noah) 
that  Italy  was  inhabited,  appeareth  from  the  Records  of  Li  vie,  and  Dio- 
nj fins,  Halicarnajfeus,  the  ftory  of  <t/£neOs,  Evander,  and  Janus, 
whom  Anneus  of  Viterbo ,  and  the  Chorographers  of  Italy  do  make  to 
be  the  fame  with  Noah.  That  Sicilie  was  alfo  peopled,  is  made  out 
from  the  frequent  mention  thereof  in  Homer,  the  Records  of  Diodorus 
and  others,  but  efpecially  from  a  remarkable  pallage  touched  by  Are- 
lias  and  Ranzanus  Biil.op  of  Lucerium,  but  fully  explained  by  Thomas 
Faze  Hi  in  his  accurate  Hifiory  of  Sicilie ;  that  is,  from  an  ancient  inferi- 
ption  in  a  (lone  at  Tanormo,  exprefled  by  him  in  its  proper  characters, 
and  by  a  Syrian  thus  tranfiaced,  Non  eft  alius  Deus  prater  mum  Deum,  non 
eft  alius  potens  prater  emdem  Deum,neq-,efi  alius  vifl or  prater  eundem  quern 
colimus  Deum’.Hujxs  tier r is  profeftus  eft  Sapha  J?/«-»Eliphar,J» Hi  Efitu  fira- 
tris  Jacob  filii  I£iac,j£/d  Abraham:  &  turriqutdem  ip  ft  nomen  eft  Bb ythfted 
turn  huic  proximo,  nomen  eft  Pharath.The  Antiquity  of  the  inhabitation  of 
Spain  is  alfo  confirmable,  not  only  from  Rertfus  in  rhe  plantation  o iTu- 
btljZc  aCiry  continuing  yet  in  his  namejbut  the  ftory  ofGVrfoj.the  travels 
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of  Hercules  and  his  pillars,  and  efpecially  a  paflage  in  Strabo j  which 


advanceth  unto  the  time  of  Nims,  thus  delivered  in  his  fourth  Book. 
The  Spaniards  (faith  he)  affirm  that  they  have  had  Lavves  and  Letters 
above  fixthoufand  yeares.  Now  the  Spaniards  or  Iberians  obferving 
(as  Xenophon  hath  delivered)  c Anna  ■  (jdadr  imrfiren?,  foure  moheths 
unto  a  year,  this  compute  will  make  up  2000.  folary  yeares,  '"which  is  a- 
bouc  the  fpace  of  time  from  Strabo ,  who  lived  in  the  dayes  of  Augu- 
firn ,  unto  the  reign  of  c JMinus. 

That  Mauritania  and  the  Coaft  of  ^Africa  were  peopled  very  foon, 
is  the  conjecture  of  many  wife  men,  and  that  by  the  Phoenicians ,  who 
left  their  Countrey  upon  the  invafionof  Canaan  by  the  Ifraclites.  For 
befide  the  conformity  of  the  Panicky or  Carthaginian  language with  that 
of  Phoenicia ,  there  is  a  pregnant  and  very  remarkable  teftimony  hereof 
>o*i  in  Procopius,  who  in  his  fecond  de  hello  vandalico,  recordeth,  that  in  a 
town  of  c Mauritania  T ingitana ,  there  was  to  be  feen  upon  two  white 
Columns  in  the  Ph&nidan  language  thefe  enfuing  words ;  Nos  <JMau~ 
r.tci  fumus  cjm  fugimus  a  facie  i  ehofc  ha  a  jilti  Nanis  pradatoris.  The 
fortunate  Iflands  or  Canaries  were  not  unknown  ?  for  fo  doth  Strabo 


interpret  that  fpeech  in  Homer  of  Proteus  unto  c JWenelam. 


r 
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Sed  te  qua  terra  pojlremus  terminus  extaty 
Elyfium  w-Cawynm  ccehjha  mminu  ducunt. 
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The  like  might  we  affirm  from  credible  hiftories  both  of  France  and 
Germany ,  and  probably  alfo  out  of  our  own  Countrey.  For  omitting 
the  fabulous  and  7 rojan  original  delivered  by  Jeofrey  of  Monmouth. £ 
and  the  exprefle  text  of  Scripture ;  that  the  race  of  Japhet  did  people 
the  I  lies  of  the  Gentiles;  the  Britiijk  Original  was  fo  obfeure  in 
Cafarst ime,  that  he  affirmeth  the  Inland  inhabitants  were  Ab  origi- 

n  ,  that  is,  fuch  as.  reported  that  they  had  their  beginning  in  the  Ifland. 

That  lr  land  our  neighbour-Ifl  •  nd  was  not  long  time  without  inhabi¬ 
tants,  may  be  made  probable  by  fundry  accounts  ;  although  we  abate 
the  Tradition  of  Bartlolanus  the  Scythian ,  who  arrived  there  three 
hundred  years  after  the  flood,  or  the  relation  of  Giraldus  ;  that  C*fa-< 
ria  the  daughter  of  Noah  dwelt  there  before. 

Now  fhould  we  call  in  the  learned  account  of  Boahamts,  deducin'* 
the  ancient  names  of  Councreys  from  Phoenicians,  who  by  their  plan¬ 
tations,  difeoveries,  and  fea- neg  otiations,  have  left  unto  very  many 
Countreys,  Phanitian-de nominations,  the  enquiry  would  be  much 
fliorter,  and  if  Spain  in  the  Phoenicia?.- Origind  be  but  the  region -of  Co¬ 
mes,  Lujitama ,  or  Portugalthz  Count  rev.  of  Almonds,  if  Brittanlca 
were,  at  ifirft  Baratanaca ,  or  the  Land  of  "i  in,  and  ‘hernia  or  Ireland, 
were  but  ibsrrne,  or  the  farther!  habitation ;  and  thefe  names  impofed 
and  difperfedby  Phanic '.an Colonies  in  rheirfeveral  navigations ;  the 
Antiquity  of  habitations  mifcht  be  more  clearly  advanced. 


Thus 
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Thus  though  we  have  declared  how  largely  the  world  was  inhabited 
within  the  fpace  of  1 300.  years,  yet  mull  it  be  conceived  more  popu¬ 
lous  then  can  be  clearly  evinced ;  for  a  greater  part  of  the  earth  hath 
ever  been  peopled,  then  hath  been  known  or  described  by  Geographers, 
as  will  appear  by  the  difeoveries  of  all  Ages.  For  neither  in  Herodotus 
or  Thucydides  do  we  finde  any  mention  of  Rome,  nor  in  Ptolomy  of  ma¬ 
ny  parts  of  Europe,  A fia  or  Africa.  And  becaufe  many  places  we 
have  declared  of  long  plantation,  of  whofe  populofity  notvvithftanding 
or  memorable  aftions  we  have  no  ancient  ftory  ;  if  we  may  cone&ure 
of  thefe  by  what  we  finde  related  of  others,  we  fliall  not  need  many 
words,  nor  aflume  the  half  of  1300.  years.  And  this  we  might  illu- 
ftrate  from  the  mighty  ails  of  the  A  Syrians  performed  not  long  after 
the  flood ;  recorded  by  Juftine  and  Diodorus,  who  makes  relation  of  ex¬ 
peditions  by  Armies  more  numerous  then  have  been  ever  fince.  For 
Nimu  King  of  AJfynabrou°ht  againft  the  Baclrians  700000.  foot, 
2ooooo.horfe,  iotfoo.Chariots.  Semiramu  his  Succelfor  led  againft  the 
Indians  1 300000.  foot,  500000.  horfe,  100000.  Chariots,  and  as  many 
upon  Camels ;  And  it  is  faid,  Staurobates  the  Indian  King  met  her 
with  greater  forces  then  fhe  brought  againft  him.  All  which  was  perform¬ 
ed  within  lefle  then  foure  hundred  years  after  the  flood. 

Now  if  any  imagine  the  unity  of  their  language  did  hinder  their 
difperfion  oefore  the  flood  ,  we  confefle  it  fome  hindrance 
at  firft,but  not  much  afterwatd.  For  though  it  might  reftrain  their  dif- 
perfton,  it  could  not  their  populofity;  which  necclfarilie  requireth  trans¬ 
migration  and  emiflion  of  Colonies,  as  we  readeof  Romans, Greeks.? ha- 
nicians  in  ages  paft,  and  have  beheld  examples  thereof  in  our  dayes. 
We  may  alfo  obferve  that  after  the  flood  before  the  confufion  of 
Tongues  men  began  to  cil'perfe :  fer  it  is  faid,  they 'ourneyed  towards 
the  Eaft  j  and  the  Scripture  it  felf  exprefleth  a  neceflity  conceived  of 
thrir  difperfion,  tot  the  intent  of  erecting  the  Tower  is  fo  delivered  in 
the  text.  Left  we  be  i  cattered  abroad  upon  th  -  face  of  the  earth. 


Iflands  and  divided  parts  of  the  eatth  are  now  inhabited;  he  muft  con-*Whe{h#j, 
fider  that  whether  there  were  Iflands  or  no  before  the  flood,  is  not  yet  jflinds  before 
determined,  and  is  with  probability  denied  by  very  learned  Au- the  Flood, 
thots. 


Laftly,  if  we  fhall  lall  into  apprehenfion  that  it  was  lefle  inhabited, 
becaufe  it  is  faid  in  Gen.  6.  about  a  120.  years  betoce  the  floods  and  it 
came  to  pafle  that  when  men  began  to  multiply  upon  the  face  of  the 


earth.  Befide  that  this  may  be  only  meant  of  the  race  of  Cam,  it  will  not 
import  they  were  not  multiplied. before,  but  that  they  were  at  that  time 
plentifully  encrea fed; for  fo  is  the  fame  word,  ufed  in  other  parts  ot  Scri¬ 
pture.  And  fo  is  it  afterwatd  in  the  9/  bap  ter  faid,  that  Noah  began  to  be 
an  husbandman,  that  is,he  was  fo,or  earneftly  performed  the  ails  there.- . 
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fo  it  is  faici  of  our  Saviour,  that  he  began  ro  eaft  them  out  that  boirfr 
and  fold  in  the  Temple,  that  is,  he  actually  eaft  them  out,  or  with  ala¬ 
crity  effected  at. !  i  '  .  '  •  ; 

Thus  have  I  declared  my  private  and  probable  conceptions  in  the 
enquiry  of  this  truth,  but  the  certainty  hereof  let  the  Arlthm'etick  of 
the  laft  day  determine ;  and  therefore  expert  no  further  belief  then  pro¬ 
bability  and  reafon  induce.  Only  defire  men  would  not  fwallovv  du- 
biofitiesfor  certainties,  andreceive  as  principles  points  mainly  con¬ 
trovertible ;  for  we  are  to  adhere  unto  things  doubtful  in  a  dubious 
and  opinative  way.  It  being  reafonable  for  every  man  to  vary  his  opi¬ 
nion  according  to  the  variance  of  his  reafon,  and  to  affirm  one  day 
what  he  denied  another.  Wherein  although  at  laft  we  mifle  of  truth ; 
we  die  notwithftanding  in  harmlefle  and  inoffenfive  errors,  becaufewe 

examenof  ourreafons,  and  honeft 
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r  He  next  fhall  be  of  Eaft  and  Weft ;  that  is, the  proprieties  and  con¬ 
ditions  aferibed  unto  Regions  reflectively  unto  thofe  fituations ; 
which  hath  been  the  obvious  conception  of  Philofophers  and  Geo¬ 
graphers, 'magnifying  the  condition  of  India,  and  the  Eaftern  Coun¬ 
treys,  above  the  fetting  and  occidental  Climates,  fome  afcribiiw 
bereto  the  generation  of  gold,  precious  ftones  and  fpices,  others  the 
civility  and  natural  endowments  of  men  ;  conceiving  the  bodies  of  this 
fituation  to  receive  a  fpecial  imprelfion  from  the  firft  Salutes  of  the 
Sun,  and  fome  appropriate  influence  from  his  afcendbnt  and  oriental 
radiations.  But  thefe  proprieties  affixed  unto  bodies,  upon  confedera¬ 
tions  deduced  from  Eaft,  Weft,  or  thofe  oblervable  points  of  the  Sphere, 
how  fpecious  and  plaufible  foever,  will  not  upon  enquiry  be  juftified 
from  fuch  foundations. 

For  to  fpeak  ftriifly,  there  is  no  Eaft  and  Weft  in  n  iture,nor  are  thofe 
abfolute  and  invariable, but  refpective  and  mutable  points, according  un¬ 
to  different  longitudes,  or  diftant  parts  of  habitation,  whereby  they  fuffer 
many  and  considerable  variations.  For  firft,  unto  fome  the  fame  pa  re- 
will  be  Eaft  or  Weft  in  refpecf  of  one  another,  that  is,  unto  fuch  as  in¬ 
habit  the  fame  parallel,  or  differently  dwell  from  Eaft  to  Weft.  Thus 
as  unto  Spain,  Italy  lieth  Eaft,  unto  Italy  Gnec  ,  unto  Greece  Tderfta , 
and  unto  Terfia  China ;  fo  again  unto  the  Countrey  of  China ,  Ter  fa  li¬ 
eth  Weft,  unto  CPerfta  Greece,  unto  Greece  Italy,  and  unto  Italy  Spain. 
S Cf>  that  the  fame  Countrey  is  fomecimes  Eaft  and  fometimes  Weft ;  anj 
Ttyfta  though  Eaft  unto  Greece,  yet  is  it  Weft  unto  China. ,  Vnro 
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Unto  other  habitations  the  fame  point  will  be  both  Eaft  and  Weft  • 

.as  unto  thofe  that  are  Antipodes,  or  feared  in  points  of  the  Globe  dia¬ 
metrically  oppofed.  So  the  Americans  are  Antipodal  unto  the  Indians 
and  tome  part  ot  Inch  is  both  Eaft  and  Weft  unto  America  ,  acaoroin? 
as  it  ll'.all  be  regarded  from  one  fide  or  the  other ,  to  the  right  or  to  the 
left ;  and  letting  out  from  any  middle  point ,  either  by  Eaft  or  Weft  ^ 
the  diftance  unto  the  place  intended  is  equal ,  and  in  the  fame  fpace  of 
time  in  nature  alfo  performable.  _  F 

To  a  third  that  have  the  Poles  for  their  vertex ,  or  dwell  in  the  pofi- 
tionof  a  parallel  fphere  ,  there  will  be  neither  Eaft  nor  Weft,  at  lead 
the  greateft' part  of  the  year.  For  if  (  as  the  name  Oriental  imp lyeth  ) 
they  fhall  account  that  part  to  be  Eaft  where  ever  the  Sun  arifeth  or 
that  Weft  where  the  Sun  is  occidental  or  fetteth ;  almoft  half  the  year 
they  have  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  For  half  the  year  it  is  below 
their  Horizon  ,  and  the  other  half  it  is  continually  above  it  and  cir¬ 
cling  round  abour  them  mcerfedteth  not  the  Horizon ,  nor  leaveth  any 
part  for  this  compute.  And  if  (which  will  feem  very  reafonable  )  that 
part  fhould  be  termed  the  Eaftern  point ,  where  the  Sun  at  ^Equinox, 
and  but  once  in  the  year  arifeth  ,  yet  will  this  alfo  difturb  the  cardinal; 
accounts,  nor  will  it  with  propriety  admit  that  appellation.  For  that 
Purely  cannot  be  occounced  Eaft ,  which  hath  the  South  on  both  ftdes ; 
which  notwithftanding  this  poftrion  muft  have.  For  if  unto  fuch  as  live 
under  the  Pole ,  that  be  only  North  which  is  above  them,  that muft  be 
Southerly  which  is  below  them ;  which  is  all  the  other  portion  of  the 
Globe,  befide  that  part  polfefled  by  them.  And  thus  thefe  points  of  Eaft 
andWeft  being  not  abfolute  in  any,refpe£tive  in  fom,and  not  at  all  real- 
ting  unto  others ;w'e  canot  hereon  eftablifh  fo  general  conftderations  nor 
reafonably  ere£l  fuch  imutable  aflertions,  upon  fo  unftable  foundations. 

Now  the  ground  that  begat  or  promoted  this  conceit ,  was  lirft  a  mi— 
flake  in  the  apprehenfion  of  Eaft  and  Weft ,  confide  ring  thereof  as  of 
the  North  and  South  ,  and  computing  by  thefe  as  invariably  as  by  the  o- 
ther ;  but  herein,  upon  fecond  thoughts  there  is  a  great  difparity.  For  ■ 
the  North  and  Southern  Pole,  are  the  invariable' terms  of  that  Axis 
whereon  the  heavens  do  move ;  and  are  therefore  incommunicable  and  What  the  • 
fixed  points ;  whereof  the  one  is  not  apprehenfible  in  the  other.  But  Northern  and . 
with  Eaft  and  W7eft  it  is  quite  othervvife ;  for  the  revolution  of  the  Orbs  £0U:b£tD 
being  made  upon  the  Poles  of  North  and  South ,  all  other  points  about  be‘ 
the  Axis  are  mutable  ;  and  wherefoever  therein'  the  Eaft  point  be  de¬ 
termined  ;  by  fucceffion  of  parts  in  one  revolution  every  point  becom- 
eth  Eaft.  And  fo  if  where  the  Sun  arifeth, that  part  be  termed  Eaft,  every 
habitation  differing  in  longitude,  will  have  this  point  alfo  different;  in  as 
much  as  the  Sun  fuccelftvely  arifeth  unco  every  one. 

The  fecond  ground ,  although  it  depend  upon  the  former ,  approach¬ 
es  nearer  the  effect ;  and  that  is  the  efficacy  of  the  Sun,  fet  out  and 
divided  according  to  priority  of  afcent ;  whereby  his  influence  is  con- 
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ceived  more  favourable  unto  one  Country  then  another ,  and  to  felici- 
tate  India  more  then  any  after.  But  hereby  we  cannot  avoid  abfurdities, 
and  fuch  as  infer  effects  controuble  by  our  fenfes.  For  firft,  by  the  fame 
reafen  that  we  affirm  the  Indian  richer  then  the  Americn ,  tne  Ameri¬ 
can  will  alio  be  more  plentiful  then  the  Indian ,  an  \  England  or  Spain 
mere  fruitful  then  Htfpamola ,  or  golden  Cattle ;  in  as  much  as  the  Sun 
arifeth  unto  the  one  fooner  then  tfie  other :  and  fo  accountably  unto  a- 
ny  Nation  fub;eded  unto  the  fame  parallel,  or  with  a  confide  rable  di¬ 
ver /ity  of  longitude  from  each  other.  '  . 

Secondly,  an  unfuffierable  abfurdity  will  enfue :  for  thereby  a  Coun¬ 
try  may  be  more  fruitful  then  it  felf :  For  India  is  more  fertile  then 
Spain  ,  becaufe  more  Fall,  and  that  the  Sun  arifeth  firft  unto  it :  Spain 
likewife  by  the  fame  reafon  more  fruitful  then  America  ,  and  America 
then  India :  fo  that  Spain  is  lefs  fruitful  then  that  Country ,  which  a  lefs 
fertile  Country  then  it  felf  excelled).  .  ' 

Laftly ,  If  we  conceive  the  Sun  hath  any  advantage  by  priority  of  a- 
feent,  or  makes  thereby  one  Country  more  happy  then  another ,  we 
introduce  injuftifiable  determinations and  impofe  a  natural  partiality 
on  that  Luminary ,  which  being  equidiftmt  from  the  earth,  andequal- 
Degemmh  ty  removed  in  the  Eaft  as  in  the  Weft ,  his  Power  and  Efficacy  in  both 

extrcMt.  places  mutt  be  equal ,  a  s  Boetias  hath  taken  notice,  and  Scaliger  hath 

graphically  declared.  Some  have  therefore  forfaken  this  refuge  of 
the  Sun ,  and  to  faJve  the  efieCt  have  recurred  unto  the  inriuence 
of  the  Stars ,  making  their  activities  National ,  and  appropriating 
their  Powers  unto  particular  Re  ions.  So  Cardan  conceiveth  the 
tail  of  Vrfa  Major  peculiarly  refpeCteth  Eti-cpe  :  whereas  indeed  once 
in  24  houres  it  alfo  abfolvech  its  courfe  over  Afta  and  America.  And 
therefore  it  will  not  be  eafie  to  apprehend  thofe  Scars  peculiarly 
glance  onus,  who  mutt  of  neceffity  carry  a  common  eye  and  regard 
unto  all  Countryes ,  unto  whom  their  revolution  and  verticiry  is  alfo 
common. 

The  effects  therefore  or  different  productions  in  feverT  Countryes, 
which  vve  impute  unto  the  action  of  the  Sun,  muft  nuvly  have  nearer 
and  more  immediate  caufes  then  that  Luminary.  And  theie  if  we 
h  place  in  the  propriety  of  clime  ,  or  condition  of  foil  wherein  they  are 

«  produced,  we  fhallmore  reafonably.  proceed,  then  they  who  alcribe 

f  them  unto  the  adtiviry  of  the  Sun.-  Whofe  revolution  being  regular, 

it  hath  no  power  nor  efficacy  peculiar  from  its  orientality,  but  equal¬ 
ly  difperfeth  his  beams ,  unto  all  which  equally ,  and  in  the  fame  rettri- 
dtion  ,  receive  his  luftre.  And  being  an  univerfal  and  indefinite  agent, 
the  effects  or  productions  we  behold ,  receive  not  their  circle  from  his 
caufality ,  but  are  determined  by  the  principles  of  the  place  ,  or  quali¬ 
ties  of  that  Region  which  admits  them.  And  this  is  evident  not  only 
In  gems,  minerals ,  and  mettals,  but  obfervable  in  plants  and  animals ; 
whereof  fame  are  common  unto  many  Countryes ,  tome  peculiar 
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unto  one ,  fome  not  communicable  unto  another.  For  the  hand  of1 
God  that  flrft  created  the  earth,  hath  with  variety  difpofed  the  princi-  w|lenct  ?J°' 
pies  of  all  things  ;  wifely  contriving  them  in  their  proper  feminaries,  rentcommodi* 
and  where  they  beft maintain  the  intention  of  their  frecies,  whereof  ties  of  ieveral 
ix  they  have  not  a  concurrence,  and  be  not  lodged  in  a  convenient'  Country**, 
matrix ,  they  are  not  excited  by  the  efficacy  of  the  Sun  ;  or  failing  in' 
particular  catiles,  receive  a  relief  or  lufficient  promotion  from  the 
univerfal.  For  although  fuperiour  powers  co-operate  with  inferiour 
a&ivities ,  and  may  (as  fome  conceive)  carry  a  ftroke  in  the  pla-- 
flick  and  formative  draught  of  all  things,  yet  do  their  determinati¬ 
ons  belong  unto  particular  agents ,  and  are  defined  from  their  proper 
principles.  Thus  the  Sun  which  with  us  is  fruitful  in  the  generation 
of  Frogs,  Toads  and  Serpents  ,  to  this  effed  proves  impotent  in  our 
neighbour  Ifland  ;  wherein  as  in  all  other  carrying  a  common  afped,  it 
concurreth  but  unto  predifpofed  effedfs;  and  only  fufcitates  rhofe  forms, 
vvhofe  determinations  are  feminal,  and  proceed  from  the  Idea  of  thein- 
felves.  .  ' 

Kow  whereas  there  be  many  obfervations  concerning  Eaff,  and  di¬ 
vers  confederations  of  Art  which  feern  to' extol  the  quality  of  that' 
point,  if  rightly  underflood  they  do  not  really  promote  it.  That  the 
Aflrohger  takes  account  of  Nativities  from  the  Afcendent ,  that  is , 
the  firft  houfe  of  the  heavens ,  vvhofe  beginning  is  toward  the  Fall: ,  it 
doth  not  advantage  the  conceit.  For ,  he  efi ablilF.etb  not  his  Judge- gjCj[ 
mention  the  orientality  thereof,  but  confidererh  therein  his  hrft  ments^npon 
afcent  above  the  Horizon  ;  at  which  time  its  efficacy  becomes  obferva-  Nativities  be 
hie,  and  is  conceived  to  have  the  fignifkation  of  life ,  and  to  refped  the  taken  from  the: 
condition  of  all  things,  which  at  the  fame  time  a  rife  from  their  cau-  A  cendfBt‘ 
fes ,  and  afeend  to  the  Horizon  with  it.  Now  this  afeenfion  indeed 
fills  our  rtf  edivelv  in  the  Faff  :  but  as  we  have  delivered  before  ,  in 
fome  ;  op  tions  there  is  no  f  aftern  point  from  whence  to  compute  thefe 
afeentions.  So  is  it  in  a  parallel  If  here :  for  unto  them  fix  houfes  are 
comim  ally  depreffed ,  and  fix  never  elevated :  and  the  planets  them-  • 
felves ,  vvhofe  revolutions  are  of  more  fpeed ,  and  influences  of  high¬ 
er  conficer-ition ,  muff ‘find  in  that  place  a  very  imperfefif  regard  ;  for' 
half  their  period  they  abfolve  above  ,  and  half  beneath  the  Horizon. 

And  fo  for  fix  years ,  no  man  can  have  the  happinefs  to  be  born  under 
fupiter  ;  and  for  i.fteen  together  all  muff  efeape  the  afcendent  domini¬ 
on  of  Saturn. 

That  Arifiotle  in  his  Politicks ,  commends  the  fituation  -of  a  City 
which  is  ooen  towards  the  Haft ,  and  admitteth  the  rayes  of  the  riling 
Sun  .  thereby  is  implied  no  more  particular  efficacy  then  in  the  Weft : 

But  th  •  t  •  olition  is  commended,  in  regard  the  damps  and  vaparous 
exhalations  ingendred  in  the  abfence  of  the  Sun,  are  by  his  returning 
rayes  the  fooner  difpelied ;  and  men  thereby  the  more  early  enjoy  a 
clear  and  healthy  habitation.  Upon  the  like  confederation  it  is,. 

that 
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that  Marctti  Varro  commendeth  the  fame  fituation  ,  and  expofeth  hig 
Farm  unco  the  jEquinoxial  afcent  of  the  Sun ,  and  that  Palladia  advi- 
feth  the  Front  of  his  Edifice  fhould  fo  refpcCt  the  South  ,  that  in  the 
firft  angle  it  receive  the  riling  rayes  of  the  winter  Sunne ,  and  de¬ 
cline  a  little  from  the  winter  fetting  thereof.  And  concordant  hereun¬ 
to  is  the  inftruilion  of  Columella,  De  pofitione  villa  :  which  he  contri- 
veth  into  Summer  and  Winter  habitations ,  ordering  that  the  Winter 
lodgings  regard  the  Winter  afcent  of  the  Sun  ,  that  is  South-Eaft ;  and 
the  rooms  of  repaft  at  Supper ,  the  fEquinoxial  fetting  thereof,  that  is 
the  Well:  that  the  Summer  lodgings  regard  the  ^Equinoxial  Meridian: 
but  the  room  s  of  carnation  in  the  Summer ,  he  obverts  unto  the  Win¬ 
ter  afcent ,  that  is,  South-Eaft ;  and  the  Balnearies  or  bathing  places, 
that  they  may  remain  under  the  Sun  until  evening ,  he  expofeth  unto 
the  Summer  fetting ,  that  is,  North-Weft  ,  in  all  which,  although  the 
Cardinal  points  be  introduced  ,  yet  is  the  confederation  Solary ,  and 
onely  determined  unto  the  afpeCft  or  vifible  reception  of  the 
Sun. 

jewes  and  Mahometans  in  thefe  and  our  neighbour  parts  are  obfer- 
ved  to  ufe  fome  geftures  towards  the  Eaft ,  as  at  their  benediction  ,  and 
the  killing  of  their  meat.  And  though  many  ignorant  fpettators,  and 
not  a  few  of  the  actors  conceive  fome  Magick  or  rnyftery  therein  ,  yet 
is  the  Ceremony  only  Topical,  and  in  a  memorial  relation  unto  a  place 
they  honour.  So  the  Jewes  do  carry  a  refpeCft  and  call  an  eye  upon  Je- 
rufalem :  for  which  practice  they  are  not  without  the  example  of  their 
Forefathers,  and  the  encouragement  of  their  wife  King;  Forfoit  is 
faid  th xx.Dar.kl  went  into  hishoufe,  and  his  windovves  being  opened 
towards  f  erufalem ,  he  kneeled  upon  his  knees  three  times  a  day  ,  and 
prayed.  So  is  it  exprefted  in  the  prayer  of  Solomon ,  What  prayer  or 
fupplication  foeverhe  made  by  any  man  ,  which  iball  fpread  forth  his 
hands  towards  this  houfe :  if  thy  people  go  out  to  battel ,  and  iball 
pray  unto  the  Lord  towards  the  City  which  thou  haft  chofen ,  and  to¬ 
ward  the  houfe  which  I  have  chofen  to  build  for  thy  Name ,  then  hear 
thou  in  heaven  their  prayer  and  rheir  fupplication ,  and  maintain  their 
caufe.  Now  the  obfervation  hereof,  unto  the  Jewe;  that  are  dilperied 
Weftward,  and  fuch  as  moll  converfe  with  us,  dire&eth  their  regard 
unto  the  Eaft :  But  the  words  cf  Solomon  are  appliable  unto  all  quar¬ 
ters  of  Heaven:  and  by  the  jewes  of  the  Eaft  and  South  muft  be  re¬ 
garded  in  a  contrary  pofition.  So  Daniel  in  Babylon  looking  toward  f  e- 
rufalem ,  had  his  face  toward  the  Weft.  So  the  Jewes  in  their  own 
land  looked  upon  ir  from  all  quarters.  For  the  Tribe  of  Judah  beheld 
it  to  the  North:  Manaffes,  Zabulon ,  and  Nepthali  unto  the  South: 
Reuben  and  Qadwnxo  the  Weft ;  only  the  Tribe  of  Dan  regarded  it  di¬ 
rectly  or  to  the  due  Eaft.  So  when  it  is  faid  ,  when  you  fee  a  Cloud 
rife  out  of  the  Weft,  you  fay  there  cometh  a  ibower,  and  foie  is;  the 

obfervation  was  refpeCftive  unto  Judea :  nor  is  this  a  reafonable  illation 
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in  all  other  Nations  whatfoever ;  For  the  Sea  lay  Weft  unto  that  Coun¬ 
try,  and  the  winds  brought  rain  from  that  quarter;  But  this  confide- 
ration  cannot  be  transferred  unto  India  or  China ,  which  have  a  vaft 
SeaEaftward,  and  a  vafter  Continent  toward  the  Weft.  Solikewife 
when  it  is  faid  in  the  vulgar  Tranflation,  Gold  cometh  out  of  the  3^' 

North ,  it  is  no  reafonable  inducement  unto  us  and  many  other  Coun- 
tryes ,  from  fome  particular  mines  feptentrional  unto  his  fituaticn , 
to  fearch  after  that  mettal  in  cold  and  Northern  Regions ,  which  we 
mod  plentifully  difcover  in  hot  and  Southern  habitations. 

For  the  Mahometans, as  they  partake  with  all  Religions  in  fomething, 
fo  they  imitate  the  Jew  in  this.  For  in  their  obferved  geftures ,  they 
hold  a  regard  unto  Mecha  and  Medina  Talnabt ,  two  Cities  in  Arabia 
falix ;  where  their  Prophet  was  born  and  buried ;  whither  they  per¬ 
form  their  pilgrimages :  and  from  whence  they  expect  he  fhould  return 
again.  And  therefore  they  direft  their  faces  unto  thefe  parts  ;  which 
unto  the  Mahometans  of  Barbary.  and  -Egypt  lie  Eaft,  and  are  in  fome 
point  thereof  unto  many  other  parts  of  Turky.  Wherein  notwithftand- 
ing  there  rs  no  Oriental  refpe& ;  for  with  the  fame  devotion  on  the  o- 
ther  fide  they  regard  thefe  parts  toward  the  Weft ,  and  fo  with  variety 
wherefoever  they  are  feated,  conforming  unto  the  ground  of  their  con¬ 
ception.  g  ;  < 

Fourthly,  Whereas  in  the  ordering  of  the  Camp  of  Ifrael ,  the  Eaft 
quarter  is  appointed  unto  the  Nobleft  Tribe ,  that  is  the  Tribe  of  Judah, 
according  to  the  command  of  God ,  In  the  Eaft-fide  toward  the  rifing 
of  the  Sun ,  fhall  the  Standard  of  the  Tribe  of  Judah  pitch :  it  doth  not  Hum.  §, 
peculiarly  extol  that  point.  For  herein  the  Eaft  is  not  to  be  taken 
ftricdly,  but  as  it  fignifieth  or  implyeth  the  foremoft  place ;  {ox  Judah,  j 

had  the  Van ,  and  many  Count  ryes  through  which  they  palled  were  feat¬ 
ed  Eafterly  unto  them .  Thus  much  is  implyed  by  the  Original ,  and  ex- 
prefled  by  Tranflations  which  ftri&ly  conform  thereto  :"So  T remelim 
and  J  uniat ,  Caftra  hr.benUum  ab  anteriere  parte  Orientem  v erf  at  ,  uexil- 
lum  efto  caftrorum  Juda  •,  fo  hath  JR.  Solomon  Jarchi  expounded  it ,  the 
foremoft,  or  before,  is  the  Eaft  quarter,  and  the  Weft  is  called  be- 
hinde.  And  upon  this  interprecation  may  all  be  falved  that  is  alledga- 
ble  againftit.  For  if  the  Tribe  of  Judah  were  to  pitch  before  the  Ta¬ 
bernacle  at  the  Eaft ,  and  yet  to  march  firft ,  as  is  commanded ,  Numb. 
xo.  there  muft  enfue  a  diforder  in' the  Camp ,  nor  could  they  conveni¬ 
ently  obferve  the  execution  thereof ;  For  when  they  fet  out  from 
Mount  Sinah  where  the  Command  was  delivered ,  they  made  North¬ 
ward  unto  Rithmah ;  from  Rijfah  unto  Eziongaber  ,  about  fourteen  na¬ 
tions  they  marched  South :  From  Almon  Diblathaim  through  the 
Mountains  of  Tabarim  and  plains  of  Moab  towards  Jordan  the  face 
of  their  march  was  WTeft :  So  that  if  Judah  were  ftri&ly  to  pitch 
in  the  Eaft  of  the  Tabernacle,  every  night  he  encamped  in  the 
Rear :  And  if  ( as  fome  conceive  )  the  whole  Camp  could  not  be 
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left  then  twelve  miles  long,  it  had  been  prepofterous  for  him  to  have 
marched foremoft ;  or  fee  out  fi  ■'ft  who  was  moft  remote  from  the. {lace 
to  be  approached. 7  .  -  '  :  ,  1  ■  •  1 

Fifthly ,  That  Learning,  Civility  and  Art,  had  their  beginning  in  the 
Eaft,  it  is  not  imputable  either  to  the  adlion  of  the  Sun  ,  or  its  Orien- 
tality ,  but  the  fir  ft  plantation  of  man  in  thole  parts,  which  unto  Eu¬ 
rope  do  carry  the  refpefil  of  Eaft.  For  on  the  mountains  of  Ararat , 
that  is  part  of  the  hill  Taurus  ,  between  the  Eaft-Indies  and  Scythia,  as 
Sir  W.  Raleigh  accounts  it ,  the  Ark  of  Noah  refted ;  from  the  Eaft  they 
travelled  that  built  the  Tower  of  Babel :  from  thence  they  were  oifaer- 
fed'and  fucceffively  enlarged ,  and  Learning  good  Arts ,  and  all  Civility 
communicated.  The  progreffion  w  hereof  was  very  fenfible ;  and  if.we 
conftder  the  diftance  of  time  between  the  confuficn  of  Babel ,  and  the 
Civility  of  many  parts  now  eminent  therein ,  it  travelled  late,  and  {low¬ 
ly  into  our  quarters.  For  notwith  (landing  the  learning  of  Bar  ties  and 
Dr uides  of  elder  times,  he  that  fl  ail  perufe  that  work  of  Tacitus  de  mo- 
rikttt  Ger manor um  ,  may  eaftly  difeern  how  little  Civility  two  thoufand 
years  had  wrought  upon  that  Nation :  the  like  he  may  obferve  concern¬ 
ing  our  felves  from  the  fame  Author  in  the  life  of  Agricola  ,  ■  and  more 
diredtly  from  Strabo ,  who  to  the  difhonour  of  our  Predecejfcrsy  and  the 
difparagement  of  thofe  that  glory  in  the  antiquity  of  their  Anceftor.s, 
affirm  the  Britains  were  fo  fimple ,  that  though  they  abounded  in  Milk, 
they  had  not  the  Artifice  of  Cheefe. 

Laftly ,  That  the  Globe  it  felf  is  by  Cofmographers ,  divided  into  Eaft 
/\  and  Weft,  accounting  from  the  fir  ft  Meridian ,  it  doth  not  eftablifh  this 
conceit.  For  that  divifion  is  not  naturally  founded,  but  artificially  fet 
down,  and  by  agreement  ;  as  the  apteft  terms  to  define  or  commenfu- 
rate  the  longitude  of  places.  Thus  the  ancient  Cofmographers  do  place 
the  divifion  of  the  Eaft  and  Weftern  Hemifphere ,  that  is  the  firft  term 
of  longitude  in  the  Canary  or  fortunate  Iflands ;  conceiving  thefe  parts 
the  extreameft  habitations  Weftward :  But  the  Moderns  have  altered 
that  term ,  and  tranflated  it  unto  the  Azores  or  Iflands  of  Saint  Michael', 
and  that  upon  a  plauftble  conceit  of  the  fmall  or  infenfible  variation  of 
the  Compafs  in  thofe  parts ,  wherein  neverthelefs ,  and  though  upon 
fecond  invention ,  they  proceed  upon  a  common  and  no  appropriate 
foundation;  for  even  in  that  Meridian  farther  North  or  South  the  Com¬ 
pafs  obfervably  vatieth ;  and  there  are  alfo  other  places  wherein  it  va- 

rierh  not ,  as  Alphonfo  and  Rodoriges  deLago  will  have  it  about  Gapo  de  la& 
nAgullaa  in  Africa ,  as  Mauroljcus  affirmeth  in  the  fhore  of  Peloponne- 
fm  in  Europe :  and  as  Gilbertns  averreth ,  in  the  midft  of  great  Regions* 
in  moft parts  of  the  earth,  -  . :  : 
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HEreof  uncontroulably  and  under  general  confent  many  opinions 
are  paflant ,  which  notyvithftanding  upon  due  examination,  do  ad¬ 
mit  of  doubt  or  reftridtion.  It  is  generally  efteemed,  and  by  moft  unto 
our  dayes  received ,  that  the  River  Nilus  hath  feven  oltiaries ;  that  is, 
by  feven  Channels  disburdneth  it  felf  into  the  Sea.  W  herein  notwith- 
ftanding,  befide  that  we  find  no  concurrent  determination  of  ages  part, 
and  a  politive  and  undeniable  refute  of  thefe  prefent ;  the  affirmative  is 
mutable,  and  muft  not  be  received  without  all  limitation. 

Forfome,  from  w  ho  we  receive  the  greateft  illuftrations  of  Anti¬ 
quity,  have  mac.e  no  mention  hereof :  SoAVwrhath  given  no  num¬ 
ber  of  its  Channels,  nor  fo  much  as  the  name  thereof  in  ufe  with  all 
Hiftorians.  £  ,  atofienes  in  his  defcription  of  eALgypt,  hath  likewife  patted 
them  ever.  Ariflotle  is  io  indifundl  in  their  names  and  numbers,  that 
in  thefirilof  Meteors  heplainly  affirmeth  the  -Region  .of.  esEgfpt  (which 
\ve  efteem  the  an  ienteft  Nation  in  the  world)was  a  meer  gained  ground,  firft 
and  that  by  the  feeling  of  mud  and  limoas  matter  brought  dovyn  by  the  dry 
River  Nuus  ,  that  w  hich  was  at  firfi  a  continued  fea,  was  raifed  at  latl 
into  a  firm  and  habitable  Countrey.  The  like  opinion  he  held  of  Mea¬ 
ns  7  a.  W,  that  by  the  floods  of  7  "anals  and  earth  brought  down  thereby 
it  rew  obfervably  fha.llower  in  his  dayes,  and  would  in  procefs  oCtime 
become  a  firm  land.  /  nd  though  his  comedfure  be  not  as  yet  fulfilled, 
yet  is  the  like  obfervable  in  the  River  67/  on ,  a  branch  of  Euphrates 
and  River  of  Paradife  ,  which  having  in  former  Ages  cifchprged  it  felf 
into  the  Perfian  Sea ,  doth  at  prefent  fall  fhort ;  being  loft  in  the  Lakes 
of  O’  aidesty  and  hath  left  between  the  Sea,  a  large  and  con  fide  table  part 

r  I  -  I  J  "  - 

or  dry  l  aid. 

Others  exprefly  treating  hereof,  have  diverfiy  delivered  themfelves  a 
Herodotus  in  his  Euterpe  makes  mention  of  feven ;  but  carelefly  of 
two  thereof;  that  is  BolEulrum ,  .and  TfucoUwmy  for  thefe,  faith  he, 
were  not  the  natural  currents,  hut  made  by  Art  for  fome  occafional  con¬ 
venience.  Strabo  in  his  Geography  naming  but  two ,  ^~j?c l  c 

Cario^icum  •)  .plainly  afHrmeth  there  were  many  more  then  feven. 5  In- 
ter b ac aha c .There  are  (faith he)  liiany teiiiarkable towns 
within  the  currents  of  Nil?  ,  efpecially  fuch  which  have  given  th  * 
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T amt i cum  -  and  *V.elu$?M :  wherein  to  make  up,  the  number  *  one 
of  the  artificial  channels  of  Herodotmis  accounted.  Ttolomy  an 
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>*4» ,  and  bom  at  the  'Peluftan  mouth  of  Nile ,  in  his  Geography  ma- 
keth  nine :  and  in  the  third  lytap  Africa,  hath  unto  their  mouths  pre¬ 
fixed  their  feveral  Names ;  Heracleoticum ,  Bolbiiinum  ,  Scbenneticum , 
‘Eineptum,  Diolcos ,  T athtmtieum-)  sHencUfum,  Eaniticum ,  peleufia- 
cum :  wherein  notwithftanding  there  are  no  lefs  then  three  different 
names  from  thofe  delivered  by  Eliny.  All  which  confidered ,  we  may 
eafily  difcern  that  Authors  accord  not  either  in  name  or  number  and 
muft  needs  confirm  the  Judgement  of  M agin  us  ,  deOftiorum  Nilinu- 
mero  &  nomimbm  ,  v aide  ant iqui  for ipt ores  difcordant. 

Modern  Geographers  and  travellers  do  much  abate  of  this  number, 
for  as  Maginm  and  others  obferve ,  there  are  now  but  three  or  four 
moneths  thereof ;  as  Gulidmm  Tyrim  long  ago ,  and  Be  Hon  us  fin  ce, 
both  occular  enquirers  with  others  have  attefled,  For  below  Cairo,  the 
River  divides  it  felf  into  four  branches,  whereof  two  make  the  chief 
and  navigable  ftreams ,  the  one  running  to  ‘Telufmm  of  the  Ancients, 
and  now  D  ami  at  a ;  the  other  unto  fonopium ,  andnow  Rofcetta ;  the 
other  two,  faith  Mr,  Sandys ,  do  run  between  thefe ;  but  poor  in  wa-  | 
ter.  Of  thofe  feven  mentioned  by  Herodotus ,  and  thofe  nine  by  Etc- 
lomy  ,  thefe  are  all  I  could  either  fee  or  hear  of.  Which  much  confirm- 
eth  the  teftimonv  of  the  Bifhop  of  T yre ,  a  diligent  and  occular  Sncjui- 
rer  ;  who  in  his  holy  war  doth  thus  deliver  himfelf.  We  wonder  much 
at  the  Ancients,  who  afligned  feven  mouths  unto  Nilm:  which  we  can 
no  otherwife  falve,  then  that  by  procefs  of  time,  the  face  of  places  is  al¬ 
tered,  and  the  River  hath  loft  his  channels;  or  that  our  fore-fathers  did 
never  obtain  a  true  account  thereof. 

And  therefore  when  it  is  faid  in  holy  Scripture  ,  The  Lord  fhall  ut-  ; 
terly  deftroy  the  rongueof  the  <dEgyptian  fea  ,  and  with  his  mighty  \ 
wind  he fhall  fhake  his  hand  over  the  River,  and  fhall  finite  it  in  the  fe-  ; 
ven  ftreams ,  and  make  men  go  over  dry-fhod.  If  this  expreflion  con-  j 
cerneth  the  River  Nilwjx.  muft  only  re.fpe.ft  the  feven  principal  ftreams.  | 
But  the  place  is  very  obfeure ,  and  whether  thereby  be  not  meant  the  ^ 
River  Euphrates ,  is  not  without  good  controverfie,  as  iscolleftible 
from  the  fubfequent  words ;  And  there  fhall  be  an  high  way  for  the  rem-  i, 
nant  of  his  people,  that  fhall  be  left  from  A jfyria ,  and  from  the  bare  , 
name  River ,  emphatically  ftgnifying  Suphrates ,  and  thereby  the  di- 
vifton  of  the  Ajfyrian  Empire  into  many  fraftions ,  which  might  faci-  1, 
litate  theft  return  :  as  Grotim  hath  obferved ;  and  is  more  plainly  made  ! 
put,  if  the  Apocrypha  of  Sfdras ,  and  that  of  the  Apocalyps  have  any  re¬ 
lation  hereto.  1 


Laftly,  Whatever  was  or  is  their  number,  the  contrivers  of  fords 
and  Maps  afford  us  no  afiurance  or  conftant  defeription  therein.  For 
whereas  Etolomy  hath  fet  forth  nine  ,  Hondim  in  his  Map  of  Africa , 
makes  but  eight,  and  in  that  of  Europe  ten. .  Ortelim  in  the  Map  of  the 
Turkish  Empire ,  fetteth  down  eight,  in  that  of  <_y£<r,ypt  eleven;  and 
Maginm  in  his  Map  of  that  Countrey  hath  obferved  the  fame  number. 

*  .  '  '  I/  "  And! 
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And  if  we  enquire  farther,  we  Ilia  11  finde  the  fame  diverfity  and  difcord 
in  divers  others.  _ 

Thiis  may  we  perceive  that  this  account  was  differently  related  by  the 
Ancients,  that  it  is  undeniably  rejetted  by  the  Moderns,  and  mult  be  , 

warily  received  by  any.  For  if  we  receive  them  all  into  account,  they 
were  more  then  feven,  if  only  the  natural  fluces,  they  were  fewer ;  and 
however  we  receive  them,  there  is  no  agreeable  and  conftant  defcri- 
ption  thereof.  And  therefore  how  reasonable  it  is  to  draw  continu¬ 
al  and  durable  dedutlions  from  alterable  and  uncertain  foundations ; 
let  them  consider  who  make  the  gates  of  77  ebe^  and  the  mouths  of 
this  River  a  conftant  and  continued  periphrafts  for  this  number,  and  ini 
their  Poetical  expreilions  do  give  the  River  that  Epithite  unto  this: 
day. 

The  fame  River  is  alfo  accounted  rbe  greateft  of  the  earth,  called 
therefore  Fluvioratn  Pater-,  and  lotlus  Orb  is  Maximus,  by  Orulim  :  if 
this  be  true,  many  Maps  muft be  corrected,  or  the  relations  of  divers 
good  Authors  renounced. 

For  firft,  in  the  delineations  of  many  Maps  of  Africa,  the  River 
Niger  exceedeth  it  about  ten  degrees  in  length,  that  is,  noleflethen 
fix  hundred  miles.  For  a  riling  beyond  the  ./Equator  it  maketh  North¬ 
ward  aimoft  i  f.  degrees,  and  defietting  after  Weftward,  without  Me¬ 
anders,  continueth  a  ftrait  courfe  about  40.  degrees;  and  at  length  with* 
many  great  Currents  disburdened  it  felf  into  the  Occidental  Ocean.  A- 
gain,  if  we  credit  the  deferiptions  of  good  Authors,  other  Rivers  excel 
kin  length, or  breadth, or  both.  Arriams  in  hishiftory  of  Alexander , 
aftwneth  the  firft  place  unto  the  River  Ganges  ;  which  truly  according 
unto  latter  relations,  if  not  in  length,  yet  in  breadth -and  depth  may  be 
o ranted  to  excel  it.  For  the  magnitude  of  Nilm  confifteth  in  the 
dimenfion  of  longitude, and  is  inconfiderable  in  the.  other ;  what  ftream 
it  maintaineth  beyond  Syem  or  A  fra,  and  fo  forward  unto  its  origi¬ 
nal  relations  are  very  imperfect ;  but  below  thefe  places,  and  farther 
removed  from  the  head,  the  current  is  but  narrow,  and  we  readeim 
th^  Hiftorv  of  the  Turks-,  the  Tartar  horfemen  of  Selimw,  fwam 
over  the  Nile  from  Cairo,  to  meet  the  forces  oiTonombem  Baptifia 
Scortia  exprefly  treating  hereof,  preferreth  the  River  of  Plate  in  A-  u  - 

meric  a  ;  for  that  as  Maffew  hath  delivered,  falleth  into  the  Ocean  in 
the  latitude  of  fourty  leagues ;  and  with  that  fource  and  plenty  that 
menatfeado  tafte  frelh  water,  before  they,  approach  fo  near  as  to 
difeover  the  land.  So  is  it  exceeded  by  that  which  by  C ardan  is  termed 

the  oreateft  in  the  world,  that  is  the  River  the  fame  Con¬ 

tinent;  which,  as  Magitms  deliyereth,  hath  been  navigated  booo.. 
miles ;  and  opens  in  a  channel  of  ninety  leagues  broad;  fo  that,  as  <A~- 
cofia,  an  ocular  witnefle,  recordeth,  they  that  faile  in  the  middle,  can 
make  no  land  of  either  fide.  ,  •  ' 

Now  the  ground  of  this  Atfertion  was  finely  the  magnifying  efteem  . 
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of  the  Ancients,  arifing  from  the  indifeovery  of  its  head.  For  as 
things  unknown  feem  greater  then  they  are,  and  are  ufuaily  received 
with  amplifications  above  their  nature ;  fa  might  it  alfo  be  with  this 
River,  whefe  head  being  unknown  and  drawn  to  a  proverbial  obfeurity, 
the  opinion  thereof  became  without  bounds ;  and  men  muft  needs  con¬ 
ceit  a  large  extent  of  that  to  which  the  difeovery  of  no  man  had  fet  a 
period.  And  this  an  ufual  way  to  give  the  fuperlative  unto  things  of  e- 
minency  in  any  kind;  and  when  a  thing  is  very  great,  prefently  to  de¬ 
fine  it  robe  the  greateft  of  all.  Whereas  indeed  Superlatives  are  dif¬ 
ficult  ;  whereof  there  being  but  one  in  every  kinde,  their  determinations 
are  dangerous,  and  muft  not  be  made  without  great  circumfpeition.  So 
the  City  of  Ron,  e  is  magnified  by  the  Latinos  to  be  the  greateft  of  the 
earth  ;  but  time  and  Geography  inform  us,  that  Cairo  is  bigger,  and 
Qftinfay  in  ( Irna  far  exceedeth  both.  So  is  Olympus  extolled  by  the 
Gre  4/,  as  an  hill  attaining  unto  heaven ;  bur  the  enlarged  Geography 
of  aftet-times  makes  flight  account  thereof,  when  they  difconrfe  of  An¬ 
des  in  P.  ns,  or  1  atenjfa  in  the  Csuories.  So  have  all  Ages  concei\red, 
-and  rrioft  are  ftill  ready  to  ftvear,  the  W?ren  is  rhe  leaf!  of  Birds;  yet  the 
difeoveries  of  zAmenca,  and  even  of  our  own  Plantations  havefhew- 
ed  us  one  far  lefie  ;  that  is,  the  Httmbird,  not  much  exceeding  a  Beetle. 
And  truly,  for  the  lea  ft  and  greateft,  the  higheft  and  the  loweft  of  every 
Jande,  as  it  is  very  difficult  co  define  them  in  vilible  things ;  fo  is  it  to 
underftand  in  things  invisible.  This  is  no  eafie  lei. on  to  comprehend  the 
firft  matter,  and  the  affections  of  that  which  is  next  nei  hbour  unto 
nothing,  but  impolTble  truly  to  comprehend  God,  who  indeed  is 
all  things.  For  things  astheyarife  unto  perfection,  and  approach 
unto  God,  or  cefcend  to  imperfection,  and  draw  nearer  unto  no¬ 
thing,  fall  both  imperfectly  into  our  apprehenhons,  the  one  bein'* 

too  weak  for  our  conception,  our  conception  too  weak  for  the 
other. 

-■  Thirdly,  divers  conceptions  there  are  concerning  its  increment  or  in¬ 
undation.  The  firft  unwa rily  opinions,  that  this  encreafe  or  annual  o- 
verflowjng  is  proper  unto  Nil ,  and  not  agreeable  unto  any  other  Ri¬ 
ver  ;  which  notwithlfanciing  is  common  unto  many  currents  of  Africa. 
For  about  the  fame  time  the  River  Nicer  and  Zaire  do  overflow; 
ana  fo  do  the  Rivers  beyond  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  as  Suama, 
and  Spirits,  ban-  o.  A nd  not  only  thefe  in  Africa ,  bur  fome  alfo  in  Ei.- 
ryp  and  A  fa ,  for  fo  it  is  reported  of  Aienan  in  India,  and  lo  doth  Bc- 
ttro  report  of  puma  in  LivouU ;  and  the  fame  is  alfo  obfervablein  the 
River  Jordan  in  idea-,  for  l'ois  it  delivered,  that  ,  or  dan  overflowerh 
all  his  banks  in  the  time  of  harveft. 

The effect  indeed  ts  wonderful  in  all,  and  the  caufesfurely  belt  re- 
folvable  from  obfervarions  made  in  the  Countreys  chemfelves,  the  parts 
through  which  they  pafle,  or  whence  they  take  their  Origin  ft.’  That  of 
Nihis  hath  been  attempted  by  many,'  and ‘  by .  fomcro  tliac  defpair 

■ .  ■  '  %  of 
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Egypt  proceeded  from  rhe  rains  in  <.y£thiopia,  -and  the  mighty  foure*. 
of  waters  falling  towards  the  fountains  thereof.  For  this  inundatidn 
i  nto  the  Egyptians  happeneth  when  it  is  W  hrer  unto  the  Ethiopiansy. 
which  habitations,  although  they  have  no  cold  W  inter,  (the;  Sun  being 
no  farther  removed  from  them  in  Cancer,  then  unto  us  in  Taurus) 
yet  is  the  fervour  of  the  aire  fo  well  remitted,  as  it  admits  a  lufficient 
generation  of  vapours,  and  plenty  of  fhowres  enfuing  thereupon.  This 
Theory  of  the  Ancients  is  flnce  confirmed  by  experience  of  the  Mo¬ 
dern; ;  by  Francifcus  Alvarez,  who  lived  Ion ..  in  thofe  parts,  and  left 
a  defcription  of  ^Ethiopia ;  affirming  that  from  the  middle  of  pane 
unto  Sc p ten.  k  r,  there  fell  in  his  time  continual  nines.  As  alfo 
Antonis  Ferdinands,  who  in  an  Epiftle  written  from  thence,  and 
noted  by  Codigms,  affirmeth,  that  during  the  Winter,  in  thofe  Coun¬ 
treys  there  palled  no  day  without  rain. 

Now  this  is  alfo  ufual,  to  rranflate  a  remarkable  quality  into  a  propri¬ 
ety,'  and  where  we  admire  an  effedt  in  one,  to  opinion  there  is  not  the 
like  in  any  other.  W  ith  thefe  conceits  do  common  apprehenfions  en¬ 
tertain  the  antidotal  and  wondrous  condition  of  Ireland ;  conceiving 
only  in  that  land  an  immunity  from  venomous  creatures :  but  unto 
him  that  fhall  further  enquire,  the  fame  will  be  affirmed  of  Creta , 
memorable  in  ancient  flories,  even  unto  fabulous  c.iufes,  and  benedi¬ 
ction  from  the  birth  of  Jupiter.  The  fame  is  alfo  found  m.-Ebufm- 
or  Evi fa,  an  Ifland  near  Majorca  upon  the  Coal!  of  Spain.  With 
thefe  apprehenfions  do  the  eyes  of  neighbour-Spe&ators  behold  <A£ tna , 
the  fiamin*7  mountain  in  Sicilia ;  but  Navigators  tell  us  there  is  a  burn- 
ino  mountain  in  Ifland  ;  a  more  remarkable  one  in  Ten  riffa  of  the 
Canaries,  and  many  Vulcano’s  or  fiery  Hil’s  elfewhere.  Thus  Croco¬ 
diles  were  thought  to  be  peculiar  unto  Nile ,  and  the  opinion  fo  poflefled 
Alexander,  that  when  he  had  difeovered  fome  in  Ganges,  he  fell  upon 
conceit  he  had  found  the  head  of  Nilas ;  but  later  difeovenes  affirm,, 
that  they  are  not  only  in  A fia  and  Africa,  but  very  frequent  in  fome. 
rivers  of  America. 

Another  opinion  confineth  its  Inundation,  and  pofiavely  affirm- 
eth,  it  conftantly  encreafeth  the  feventeenth  day  of  jam;  where¬ 
in  perhaps  a  larger  forme  of  $eech  were  fafer,  then  that  which, 
punctually  prefixeth  a  conftant  day  thereto.  For  this  expreffion  is 
different  from  that  of  the  Ancients,  as  Herodotus ,  Diodorus,  Seneca, 
&  c.  deliverin'7  only  that  it  happeneth  about  the  entrance  of  the  Sun  in¬ 
to  Cancer;  wherein  they  warily  deliver  themfelves,  and  referve  a  reafon- 
able  latitude.So  when  Hippocrates  faith, Sub  Cane  &  ante  Canem  dtjpales 
funtpurgat tones :  There  is  a  latitude  of  dayes  compnfed  therein; 
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For  under  the  dog-ftar  he  containeth  not  only  the  day  of  its  afcent, 
but  many  following,  and  fome  ten  dayes  preceding.  So  Arifiotle 
delivers  the  affe&ions  of  Animals,  with  the  wary  termes  of  Circa,  & 
magna  ex  parte  :  and  when  Theodor m  tranflateth  that  part  of  his, 
Coernt  Thunni  &  Scombri menfe  Februanopojl  Idws-,panmt  junio  ante 
Nonas ;  Scaliger  for  ante  Nonas ,  renders  it  Junii  initio ;  becaufe  that 
expofition  atfordeth  the  latitude  of  divers  dayes  :  For  affirming  it 
happeneth  before  the  Nones :  he  alloweth  but  one  day,  that  is,  the 
s  Calends ;  for  in  the  Roman  Account,  the  fecond  day  is  the  fourth  of 

the  Nones  of  June. 

Again,  were  the  day  definitive,  it  had  prevented  the  delufion  of  the 
devil,  nor  could  he  have  gained  applaufeby  its  prediction ;  who  not- 
withftanding  (as  A  than  a  fins  in  the  life  of  Anthony  relateth)  to  mag- 
nifie  his  knowledge  in  things  to  come,  when  he  perceived  the  raines 
to  fall  in  c /Ethiopia,  would  prefage  unto  the  Egyptians  the  day  of  its 
inunc  ation.  And  this  would  alfo  make  ufelefle  that  natural  experi¬ 
ment  obferved  in  earth  or  fand  about  the  River ;  by  the  weight  wher- 
of(as  good  Authors  report)  they  have  unto  this  day  a  knowledge  of  its 
encreafe.  .  .  ] 

Laftly,  it  is  not  reafonable  from  variable  and  unftable  caufes,  to  de¬ 
rive  a  fixed  and  conftant  eflfebt,  and  fu.ch  are  the  caufes  of  this  inunda¬ 
tion  ;  which  cannot  indeed  be  regular,  and  therefore  their  eftedfs  not 
■/  prognofticable  like  Eclipfes.  For  depending  upon  the  clouds  and 
defeent  of  fhowers  in  c/ Ethiopia ,  which  have  their  generation  from  va¬ 
porous  exhalations,  they  muftfubmit  their  exiftence  unto  contingen¬ 
cies,  and  endure  anticipation  and  receiTion  from  the  movable  conditi¬ 
on  of  their  caufes.  And  therefore  fome  years  there  hath  been  no  en¬ 
creafe  at  all,  as  fome  conceive  in  the  years  of  famine  under  Pharaoh ,  as 
Seneca ,  and  divers  relate  of  the  eleventh  year  of  Cleopatra ;  nor  \ 

nine  years  together,  as  is  teftifiedb y  Califthenes.  Some  years  it  hath 
alfo  retarded,  and  came  far  later  thenufually  it  was  expected,  as  ac¬ 
cording  to  So*,om  n  and  Nicephoros  it  happened  in  the  dayes  of  Theo- 
dofius ;  whereat  the  people  were  ready  to  mutiny,  becaufe  they  might 
not  facrifice  unto  the  River,  according  to  the  cuftome  of  rheir  prede-  | 
ceflors.  JLH 

Now  this  is  alfo  an  ufual  way  of  miftake,  and  many  are  deceived  who 
too  ftridfly  corrftrue  the  temporal  considerations  of  things.  Thus  books 
will  tel!  us,  and  we  are  made  to  believe  that  the  fourteenth  year  males 
are  feminifical  and  pubefeent ;  but  he  that  fhall  enquire  into  the  genera¬ 
lity,  will  rather  adhere  unto  the  cautelous  aflertion  of  o Ariflotle,  that 
is,  bis  feptem  annis  exaBis ,  and  then  but  magna  ex  parte.  That  Whelps 
are  blinde  nine  dayes,  and  then  begin  to  fee',  is  generally  believed,  but  as 
We  have  elfewhere  declared,  it  is  exceeding  rare,  nor  do  their  eye  -lids  u- 
fuaHy  open  until  the  twelfth,  and  fbmetimes  not  before  the  fourteenth 
day.  And  to  fpeak  ilrictly,  an  hazatdabk  determination  it  is  unto  flu- 
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(ftuating  and  indifferent  effects,  to  affix  apofitive  type  or  period.  For 
in  effe&s  of  far  more  regular  eafua  lilies,  difficulties  do  often  ariie, 
and  even  in  time  it  felf,  which  meafureth  all  things,  we  ufe  .allowance 
in  its  commenfuration.  Thus  while  we  conceive  we  have  the  account 
of  a  year  in  36  5.  daycs,  exaft  Enquirers  and  Computifts  will  tell 
us,  that  we  efcape  6.  houres,  that  is  a  quarter  of  a  day.  And  fo  in  a 
day  which  every  one  accounts  24.  houres,  or  one  revolution  of  the  Sunj 
in  ftriif  account  we  muff  allow  the  addition  of  fuch  a  part  as  the  Sun 
doth  make  in  his  proper  motion,  from  Weft  to  Eaft,  whereby  in  one 
day  hedefcribeth  not  a  perfeft  Citcle. 

Fourthly,  it  is  affirmed  by  many,  and  received  by  mod,  that  it  never 
rainechin  Egypt,  the  river  fupplying  that  defeffc,  and  bountifully  re¬ 
quiting  ic  in  its  inundation ;  but  this  muft  alfo  be  received  in  a  quali¬ 
fied  fenfe,  that  is,  that  it  raines  but  feldome  at  any  time  in  the  Summer, 
and  very  rarely  in  the  Winter.  But  that  great  fhowres  do  fometimes 
fall  upon  that  Region,  befide  the  Aflertion  of  many  Writers,  we  can 
confirm  from  hononrable  and  ocular  teftimony,  and  that  not  many  That  Eg)fi 
years  paft,  it  rained  in  Grand  Cairo  divers  dayes  together. 

The  fame  is  alfo  attefted  concerning  other  parts  of  Egypt,  by  Pro-  \ 

/ 'per  Alpinm,  who  lived  long  in  that  Countrey,  and  hath  left  an  accu-  g^onc‘ta 
rate  Treaty  of  the  medical  pra&ice  thereof.  Cayri  raro  dec  Hunt pla- 
via,  Alexandria,  ‘Relufiique  &  in  omnibus  locis  man  adjacentibus , 
plait  largiflime  &  fape ;  that  is,  it  raineth  feldcm  at  Cairo,  hut  at  A- 
lexandria.  Damiata ,  and  places  near  thefea,  it  raineth  plentifully  and 
often.  'Whereby  we  might  addethe  latter  teftimony  of  Learned  Mt. 

Greaves^  in  his  accurate  defeription  of  the  ^Pyramid'. 

Befide,  Men  hereby  forget  the  relation  of  holy  Scripture,  Behold  / 
will  com fe  it  to  rain  a  very  great  hail,  fuch  as  hath  not  been  in  Egypt 
fwce  the  foundation  thereof  ,  even  until  now.  Wherein  God  th reaming 
fuch  a  rain  as  had  not  hapned,  it  muft  he  prefumed  they  had  been  ac¬ 
quainted  with  fome  before,  and  were  not  ignotant  of  the  fubftance, 
the  menace  being  made  in  the  circumftance.  The  fame  concerning 
hail  is  inferrible  from  Profper  tAlpinw,  Rariffime  nix,  grande, 
it  feldome  fnoweth  or  haileth.  Whereby  we  muft  concede  that 
fnow  and  haile  do  fometimes  fall,  becaufe  they  happen  fei- 

dornc.  '  v  j  ’’  j 

Now  this  miftake  arifeth  from  a  mifapplication  of  the  bounds  or  li¬ 
mits  of  time,  and  an  undue  transition  from  one  unto  another ,  which 
to  avoid,  we  muftobferve  the  pun6tual  differences  ot  time,  and  lodi- 
ftinguiih  thereof,  as  not  to  confound  or  lofe  the  one  in  rhe  other. 

For  things  may  come  to  pa  (fe, Semper,  Pier  unique,  Sape,  aut  Nunquam, 

A  liquated/),  Raro ;  that  is,  Always, or  Never,  for  the  moft  part,  or  Some¬ 
times,  Ofttimes,  or  Seldom.  Now  the  deception  is  ufual  which  is  made 
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feldqm ;  and  that  alway,  which  happeneth  for  the  moft  part.  Sois 
it  faid,  the  Sun  Alines  every  day  in  Rhodes ,  becaufe  for  the  moft  part 
it  failech  not.  So  we  fay  and  believe  that  a  Camelion  never  eateth, 
but  liveth  only  upon  aire,  whereas  indeed  it  is  feen  to  eat  very  fel- 
clotn :  but  many  there  are  who  have  beheld  it  to  feed  on  flies.  A  nd  lb 
it  is  faid  that  children  borne  in  the  eighth  moneth  live  not,  that  is,  for 
the  moft  part,  but  not  to  be  concluded  alwayes  ;  nor  it  teems  in  former 
ages  in  all  places :  for  it  is  otherwife  recorded  by  Arifiath  concerning 
the  births  of  Egypt. 

Laftly,  it  is  commonly  conceived  that  divers  Princes  have  attempted 
to  cut  the  Ifthmus  or  tract  of  land  which  parteth  the  Arabian  and 
Mediterranean  fea :  but  upon  enquiry  I  finde  fome  difficulty  concern- 
ingtheplace  attempted ;  many  with  good  authority  affirming,  tharrhe 
intent  was  not  immediately  to  unite  thefe  Seas,  but  to  make  a  navi¬ 
gable  channel  between  the  Red  fea  and  the  Nile,  the  marks  whereof 
are.  extant  to  this  day ,  it  was  firft  attempted  by  Sefo/Pris ,  after  by  Da¬ 
rius,  and  in  a  fear  to  drown  the  Countrey,  deferted  by  them  both ;  but 
was  long  after  re-attempted,  and  in  fome  manner  effected  by  Phila- 
delplm.  Andfo  the  Grand  Signior,  who  is  Lord  of  the  Countrey, 
conveyeth  his  Gallies  into  the  Red  Sea  by  rhe  Nile ;  for  he  bringerh 
them  down  to  Grand  Cairo,  where  they  are  taken  in  pieces,  carried 
upon  Camels  backs,  and  rejoyned  together  at  Sues,  his  port  and  Na¬ 
val  ftation  for  that  fea,  whereby  in  effect  he  acts  the  defign  of  Cleopatra, 
who  after  the  battel  of  Afyww  in  a?  different  way  would  have  conveyed 
her  Galleys  into  the  Red  Sea. 

And  therefore  that  proverb  to  cut  an  Ifthmus,  that  is,  to  take  great 
pains,  and  effect  nothing,  alludeth  not  unto  this  attempt;  but  is  by 
Eraftmm  applied  unto  feyeral  other,  as  that  undertaking  of  Cnidians 
to  cut  their  Ifthmus,  butefpecially  that  of  ^orinth  fo  unfuccefl'efully  at¬ 
tempted  by  many  Emperours.  The  Cnidians  were  deterred  by  the 
peremptory  diffwafion  of  A  polio,  plainly  commanding  them  to  defift ; 
for  if  God  had  thought  it  fit,  he  would  have  made  that  Countrey  an  I- 
fland  at  firft.  But  this  perhaps  will  not  be  thought  a  reafonable  difcou- 
ragement  unto  the  activity  of  th ofe  f  irits  which  endeavour  to  advan¬ 
tage  Nature  by  Art,  and  upon  good  grounds  to  promote  any  part  of  the 
Vniverfe;  nor  will  the  ill  fuccefle  of  fome  be  made  a  fufficient  deter¬ 
ment  unto  others,  who  know  that  many  lea  ned  men  affirm,  that  I- 
ilands  were  not  from  the  begimnin  that  many  have  been  made 
fince  by  Art,  that  ' fome  Ifthmes,  have  been  eat  through  by  the  fea,  and 
©the  s  cut  by  the  Spade  a  And  if  policie  would  permit,  that  of  Pa¬ 
nama  in  America  were  moft  worthy  the  attempt :  it  being  but  few  miles 
®ver,  and  would  opena  Ihofter  cut  unto  the  Ea(t- Indies  and  China. 
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Of  the  Ked  Sea. 
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Contrary  apprehenfions  are  made  of  the  Erythraean  or  Red  Sea  * 

moft  apprehending  a  material  redneife  therein,  f  om  whence  they 

derive  its  common  denomination ;  and  fome  fo  lightly  couceivin* 

hereof,  as  ifit  had  no  redneife  at  all,  are  fain  to  recur  unto  other  o  i~ 

ginals  ^  its  appeUation.  Wherein  to  deliver  a  diftina  account,  we  w.  . 

iiift  obierve  that  without  confideration  of  colour  it  is  named  the  Ara-  t*le 

bian  Gulph  :  The  Hebrews  who  had  bell  reafon  to  remember  it  •  do  ^ 

call  it .Zuph,  or  the  weedy  fea,  becaufeitwas  full  of  fedge,  or  they 

found  it  fo  in  their  palfage ;  the  Mahometans  who  are  now  Lords 

thereof  do  know  it  by  no  other  name  then  the  Gulph  of  Mecha 
a  City  of  Arabia.  ■  ■  r 

The  flream  of  Antiquity  deriveth  its  name  from  King  Erythrm  ; 
lo  fieightly  conceiving  of  the  nominal  deduaion  from  rednefle,  that 
they  plainly  deny  there  is  anyfuch  accident  in  it.  The  words  of  Cur- 
tms  are  plain  beyond  evafion,  Ab  Erythro  rege  inditum  efi  nonen, 
propter  quod  tgnari  ruber e  aquas  credunt :  Of  no  more  obfcurityare 
the  words  of  Phi  loft-rat  us,  and  of  later  times,  Sabellicm  ;  Smite 
P  rfuaftmt  eft  vu/g o  rubras  alicuki  ffe  marls  aquas,  quia  ab  Erythro 
rge  nomen  p  dago  inditum.  Of  this  opinion  was  A, dr  a  as  C.  erf  Mitts , 

PLtny,  Solvnus,  DioCajftus ,  who  although  they  denied  not  all  redneife, 
yet  did  they  relie  upon  the  Original  from  King  Erythrus.  - 

Others  have  fallen  upon  the  like,  _  or  perhaps  the  lame  conceit  un¬ 
der  another  appellation  ;  deducing  its  name  not  from  King  Erythrm 
but  Efati  or  Edom,  whofe  habitation  was  upon  the  coafts  thereof.  NovV 
Edom  is  as  much  as  Erythrm ,  and  the  Red  Sea  no  more  then  the  /- 
dumean ;  from  whence  the  pofterity  i  of  Edom  removing  towards  the  Mnn.  „  A.  , 
Mediterranean  coaft  ;  according  to  their  former  nomination  by  the  hereof' IX- 
Oreeks  were  called  Ph&mcians  or  red  men :  and  from  a  plantation  and  and  Mr,  4 
colony  of  theirs,  an  Ifland  near  Spain ,  was  by  the  Greek-defc  ribe  Is  oic^enfm. 
termed  Eritkra ,  as  is  declared  by  Strabo  and  Solims. 

Very  many  omitting  the  nominal  derivation,  do  reft  in  the  °roffe 
and  literal  conception  thereof,  apprehending  a  real  redneife  and  con- 
ftant  colour  of  parts.  Of  which  opinion  are  alfo  they  which  hold  the 
fea  receiyeth  a  red  and  minious  tinifure  from  fprings,  wells, and  currents 
that  fill  into  it;and  of  the  fame  belief  are  probably  many  Chriftians,  who 
conceiving  the  pallage  of  the  Ifraelttes-  through  this  fea  to  have  been 
the  type  of  Bap  til  m3  According  to  that  of  the  Apoftle,  All  were  baptized 

Eee  a  unto  tUJr*l0,i 
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unto  tJMofes  in  the  cloud,  and  in  the  Sea :  for  the  better  refemblance 
of  the  blood  of  Chrift,  they  willingly  received  it  in  the  apprehenfion  of 
rcdneflfe,  and  a  colour  agreeable  unco  its  inyftery :  according  to  that  of 
Aufiin-,  Sionificat  THctT-  illud  rubrum  Ba piifmum  C  hrifii ;  unde  noble 
B  apt  if  mm  Chrifii  nifi  / anguine  Chrifii  confecratut ? 

But  divers  Moderns  not  confidering  thefe  conceptions ;  and  appealr¬ 
ing  unto  the  Teftimony  of  fenfe,  have  at  laft  determined  the  point 
concluding  a  rednefie  herein,  but  not  in  the  fenfe  received,  Sir  ival-i 
ter  Raw  high  from  his  own  and  ^Portugal  obfervations,  doth  place  the 
rednefie  of  the  Sea,  in  the  reflection  from  red  Iflands,  and  tne  rednefie 
of  the  earth  at  thebottome ;  wherein  Coral  grows  very  plentifully,  and 
from  whence  in  great  abundance  is  is  tranfported  into  Europe The 
obfervations  of  Albercjneryue,  and  Stephanies  de  Gama  (as  from  Johan¬ 
nes  de  Barr  os,  Femandius  de  Cordova  relateth)  derive  this  rednefie  from 
the  colour  of  the  fand  and  argillous  earth  at  the  bottom ;  for  being 
a  fhallow  fea,.  while  it  rowleth  to  and  fro,  there  appeareth  a  rednefie 
upon  the  water ;  which  is  moft  difcemable  in  funny  and  windy  weather,  i 
But  that  this  is  no  more  then  a  feeming  rednefie,  he  confirmed!  by  an 
experiment;  for  inthereddeft  part  taking  up  a  veflel  of  water,  it  dif¬ 
fered  not  from  the  complexion  of  other  Seas.  Nor  is  this  colour  dif-  : 
coverable  in  every  place  of  that  Sea,  for  as  he  alfo  obferveth,  infome 
places  it  is  very  green,  in  others  white  and  yellow,  according  to  the  ; 
colour  of  the  earth  or  fand  at  the  bottome.  And  fo  may  Philo-  j 
firatus  be  made  out,  when  he  faith,  this  Sea  is  blew  ;  or  Bellonius  de- 
nyingthis  rednefie,  becaufe  he  beheld  not  that  colour  about  Sues ;  j 
or  when  Corfalius  at  the  mouth  thereof  could  not  difeover  the 

fame.  .  .  I 

Now  although  we  have  enquired  the  ground  of  rednefie  in  this  Sea,  ; 
yet  are  we  not  fully  fatisfied:  for  what  is  forgot  by  many,  and  known  ] 
by  few,  there  is  another  Red  Sea,  whofe  name  we  pretend  not  to  | 
make  out  from  thefe  principles;  that  is,  the  Per  fan  Gulph  or  Bay, 
which  divideth  the  <nA  rabian  and  P-er ft  an  fhore ,  as  Pliny  hath:  deferibed 
it,  tJfClare  rubrum  in  duos  dividitttr  finw-,  ts  qui  ab  Onente  efi  Perfi- 
ctu  afpellatur  ;  or  as  Solinm  exprefieth  it,  Qui  ab  Oriente  efi  Perficus 
appellatury  ex  adverfo  unde  zArabia  efiyArabicus ;  whereto  afienteth  ' 
Suidas-,  Ortelms^  and  many  more.  And  therefore  there  is  no  abfur-  1 
dity  in  Strabo,  when  he  delivereth  that  Tigris  and  Euphrates  do  falf 
into  the  Red  Sea,  and  Femandius  de  Cordova 7  jufily  defendeth  his< 
Countreyman  Seneca  in  that  exprefiion.  I 

Et  <yui  renatumprorfus  excipens  diem.  .  uT  J* 

Ttpidum  Rubentt  Tignn  i mm i feet  fr.  to. 
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the  name  thereof  is  alfo  derived  from  the  King  Eryihrw ;  who  was  con¬ 
ceived  to  be  buried  in  an  Ifland  of  this  Sea ,  as  Dionyjius,  -dfer,  Curti¬ 
ns,  and  Saidas  do  deliver.  W  hich  were  of  no  Iefs  probability  then  the 
other,  if  ( as  with  the  fame  Authors  Strobe  affirmeth)  he :  was  buried 
neer  Caraman,(l  borderingupon  the  ‘Perfian  Gulph.  And  if  his  Tomb 
was  feen  by  Nearchus ,  it  was  not  fo  likely  to  be  in  the  Arabian  Gulph; 
for  we  read  that  from  the  River  Indus  he  came  unto  Alexander  at  Ba¬ 
bylon  ,  fome  few  dayes  before  his  death.  Now  Babylon  was  feated  upon 
the  River  Euphrates,  which  runs  into  the.  Terjian  Gulph.  And  there- 
fore  however  the  Latine  exprefleth  it  in  Strabo ,  that  Nearchus  fuffered. 
much  in  the  Arabian  Sinus ,  yet  is-the  original  j  that  is*, 

the  Gulf ;  of  Perfia.  , 

That  therefore  the  Red  Sea  or  Arabian  Gulph  received  its  name 
from  pericnal  derivation ,  though  probable ,  is  but  uncertain ;  that 
both,  the  Seas  of  one  name  fhould  have  one  common  denominator  , 
lefs  probable  ;  that  there  is  a  grofs  and  material  rednefs  in  either,  not 
to  be  affirmed :  that  there  is  an  emphatical  or  appearing  rednefs  in  one,, 
not  well  to  be  denied.  And  this  is  fufficient  to  make  good  the  Allego¬ 
ry  of  the  Chriftians :  and  in  this  diftinction  may  we  juftifie  the  name  of 
the  Black  Sea,  given  unto  ‘Pontus ,  Eaxtnus  :  the  name  ol  Xanthm  ,  oc 
the  yellow  River  of  Pi  rygia  :  and  the  name  of  Mar  Vermeio  ,  or  the 
Red  Sea  in  America.  : 


/  . 
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CHAP.  X. 

. 

Of  the  Blacknefs  of  Negroes* 

I  T  is  evident  not  onely  in:  the  general  frame  of  Nature ,  that  things- 
molt  manifeft  unto  fenfe ,  have  proved  obfcure  unto  the  underftand-. 
jna  •  But  even  in  proper  and  appropriate  obje&s,  wherein  we  affitm  the 
fenfe  cannot  erre  ,  the  faculties  of  reafon  moft  often  fail  us.  Thus  of 
colours  in  general,  under  whofe  glofs  and  ,vernifh  all  things  are  feen , 
no  man  hath  yet  beheld  the  true  nature ;  or  pofitively  fet  down  their  m- 
eontroulable  caufes.  Which  while  fome  afcnbe  unto  the  mixture  of  the 
Elements,  others  to  the  graduality  of  Opacity  and  light ;  they  have 
left  our  endeavours  to  grope  them  out  by  twi-hght-  and  by  darknefs  al- 
moft  to  difcover  whofe  exiftence  is  evidence  t  byLtht.  The  .Qyytntfiy  The 
have  laudably  reduced  their  caufes  unto  Sal,  Sulphur,  an :  Mercury  ’ an  ’  aec 
had  they  made  it  out  fo  well  in  this,  as  in  the  ob;eils  of  fmell  and  alt  ,. 
their  endeavours  had  been  more  acceptable:  For  whereas  they  refer 
Sapor  unto  Salt ,  and  Odor  unto  Sulphur,  they  vary  much  concerning 
Sulphur ;  fome  reducing  it  unco  Mercury  ,  fome  to  Sulphur ;  ot  e  s 

unto  Salt.  Wheiein  indeed  the  laft  conceit  doth  not  opprefs  the  xor-r 

t-  —  -  met; ; 
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met ;  and  though  Sulphur  feem  to  carry  the  mafter-ftroak,  yet  Salt  may 
have  a  ftrong  co-operation.  For  befide  the  fixed  and  terreftrious  Salt , 
there  is  in  natural  bodies  a  Salmter ,  referring  unto  Sulphur ;  there  is  al- 
fo  a  volatile  or  Armoniack  Salt ,  retaining  unto  Mercury ;  by  which 
Salts  the  colours  of  bodies  are  fenfibly  qualified ,  and  receive  degrees 
of  luftre  or  obfcurity ,  fuperficiality  or  profundity ,  fixation  or  volati¬ 
lity.-  :  d  . 

Their  general  or  firft  Natures  being  thus  obfeure,  there  will  be  great- 
e  r  difficulties  in  their  particular  difeoveries ;  for  being  farther  removed 
from  their  fimplicities,  they  fall  into  more  complexed  confiderations ; 
and  fo  require  a  fubriler  act  of  reafon  to  diflinguifh  and  call  forth  their 
natures.  1  hus  although  a  man  underftood  the  general  nature  of  co¬ 
lours  ,  yet  were  it  no  eafie  Probleme  to  refolve ,  Why  Grafs  is  green  ? 
Why  Garlick,  Molyes  and  Forrets  have  white  roots,  deep  green  leaves, 
and  black  feeds  ?  why  feveral  Docks  and  forts  of  Rhubarb  with  yellow 
roots,  fend  forth  purple  flowers  ?  Why  alfo  from  Lacdary  or  milky 
plants  which  have  a  white  and  ladteous  juice  difperfeci  through  every 
parr,  there  arife  flowers  blew  and  yellow  ?  Moreover,  befide  the  fpeci- 
ficalan  j  firft  digreffions  ordained  from  the  Creation,  which  might  be 
urged  to  falve  the  variety  in  every  fpecies ;  Why  fliall  the  marvail  of 
Peru  produce  its  flowers  of  different  colours, rand  that  not  once,  or  con- 
fluffi?  but  every  day,  and  varioufly  ?  Why  Tulips  of  one  colour  pro¬ 
duce  tome  of  anorher,  and  running  through  almoft  all ,  fihould  ftill  e- 
fcapeablew?  And  laftly,  Why  fome  men,  yea  and  they  a  mi.hty  and 
considerable  part  of  mankind  ,  fhotild;  firft  acquire  and  ftill  retain  the 
glofs  and  'cincture  of  biacknefs  ?  W  hich  whoever  ftrictly  enquires,  ilia  11 
find  no  lefs  of  darknefs  in  the  caufe ,  then  biacknefs  in  the  eifeft  it  felf ; 
there  arinng  unto  examination  no  fuch  fatisfadf ory  and  unquarrellable 
reafons ,  as  may  confirm  the  caufes  generally  received ;  which  are  but 
two  in  number.  The  heat  and  fcorch  of  the  Sun;  orthecurfeof  God 
on  Cham  and  his  Pofterity/-  rr&o-SH 

The  firft  was  generally  received  by  the  Ancients ,  who  in  obfeurities 
had  no  higher  recourfe  then  unto  Nature  ,  as  may  appear  by  a  eifeourfe 
concerning  this  point  in  Strabo.  By  Arlfiotle  it  feems  to  be  implied  in 
thofe  Problemes  which  enquire  why  the  Suit  makes  men  black  ,  and  not 
the  fire?  Why  it  whitens  wax  ,  yet  blacks  the  skin?  By  the  word  effi- 
t biops  it  kK,  applied  to  the  memorable!!-  Nations  of  Nurrocs ,  that  is 
of  a  burnt  and  torrid  countenance.  The  fancy  of  the  fable  infers  alfo 
the  Antiquity  of  the  opinion;  which  deriveth  the  complexion  from 
the  deviation  of  the  Sun  ,  and  the  conflagration  of  all  things  under  Pha¬ 
eton.  But  this  opinion  though  generally  unbraced ,  was  I  perceive  re¬ 
jected  \yj  Art fibbuhis  a  very  ancient  Geographer;  as  is  difeovered  by 
Strabo.  It  hath  been  doubted  by  feveral  modern  W ripens,  particularly 
by  Orteh  'iis ;  but  amply  and  fatisfaclorily  ctiicufied  as  we  know  by  no 
man.  We  fliall  therefore  endeavour  a  full  delivery  hereof,  declaring 

the 
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the  grounds  of  doubt ,  and  reafons  of  denial,  which  rightly  underflow 
may,  if  not  overthrow,  yet  fhrowdiy  /hake  the  fecurity  of  this  Affe-’ 
tion.  . 

And  firft,  Many  which  countenance  rhe  opinion  in  this  reafon  do 
tacitly  and  upon  conlequence  overthrow  it  in  another.  For  whilft  they 
make  the  River  Senaga  to  divide  and  bound  the  Moors  ,  fo  that  on  'the 
-  South-fix  e  they  ate  black ,  on  the  other  only  tawny ;  they  imply  a  fe- 
cret  caufahty  herein  from  the  air,  place  or  river ;  and  leem  not  to  de¬ 
rive  it  from  the  Sun.  The  effects  of  whole  a&ivity  are  not  Precipitouflv 

abrupted,  but  gradually  proceed  to  their  ceffations.  r  * 

Secondly,  if  we  affirm  that  this  effeft  proceeded ,  or  as  we  will  not  be 
backward  to  concede,  it  may  be  advanced  and  fomented  from  the  fe-- 
vour  of  the  Sun  ;  yet  do  we  not  hereby  difcover  a  principle  fufficient  to 
decice  the  queliion  concerning  other  animals ;  nor  doth  he  that  affirm- 
£tn  the  ni^kcs  m^in  bltickj  sfFoid  ci  r^tifon  why  other  ciiiinicils  in  the 
fame  habitations  maintain  a  conftant  and  agreeable  hue  unto  thofe  in  o- 
rher parts  ,  as  Lyons,  Elephants,  Camels,  Swans,  Tygers,  Effaces. 
\\  Inch  though  in  M  t hiopia,  in  the  difadvantage  of  two  Summers'  and 
perpendicular  Rayes  of  rhe  Sun ,  do  yet  make  *ood  the  complexion  of 
their  fpecies,  and  hold  a  colourable  conefpondence  unto  thofe  in  mild¬ 
er  Regions.  Now  did  this  complexion  proceed  from  heat  in  man  the 
jame  would  be  communicated  unto  other  animals  which  equally  parti¬ 
cipate  the  influence  of  the  common  Agent.  For  thus  it  is  in  the  effects 
of  gold,  ,iq  Regions  far  removed  from  the  Sun  j  for  therein  men  are  not 
only  of  fair  complexions,  gray-eyed ,  and  of  light  hair ,  but  many  crea- 
turesexpofed  to  the  air,  defiedt  in  extremity  from  their  natural  colours  • 
from  brown,  rufler  and  black ,  receiving  the  complexion  of  Winter  and 
turning perfedt white.  Thus QlomMagr.m relates,  that  after  the5 Au¬ 
tumnal  ^Equinox,  Foxes  begin  to  grow  white ;  thus  Mlchovms  report-  • 
eth  ,  and  we  want  not  ocular  confirmation ,  that  Flares  and  Partridges 
tun  white  in  the  Winter ;  and  rhus  a  white  Crow,  a  proverbial  ranty 
with  us,  is  none  unto  them ;  but  that  infeparable  accident  of  ‘Torpbyrie 
is  departed  in  many  hundreds. 

Thirdly,  if  the  fervour  of  the  Sun,  or  intemperate  heat  of  clime  did 
folely  occafion  this  complexion ,  furely  a  migration  or  change  thereof 
might  caufe  a  fenfible,  if  not  a  total  mutation  ;  which  notwithftandin® 
experience  will  not  admit.  For  Nevtois  tranfplanted ,  although  into 
cold  and  flegmatick  habitations,  continue  their  hue  both  in  themfelves 
and  alfo  their  generations ;  except  they  mix  with  dirfe  ent  complexions] 
whe  eby  notwithstanding  the  eonly  fucceeds  a  remilfion  of  their  tin¬ 
ges  ;  there  remaining  unto  many  defeents  a  firone  fhadow  of  their  O- 
riginals  ;  and  if  t  hey  preferve  thei  coppulations  entire,  they  flill  main¬ 
tain  their  complexions.  As  is  very  remark  able  in  the  dominions  of  the 
Grand  Signior ,  and  moft  cbfervable  in  the  Moors  hxBrafilia ,  which 
tranfplanted  about  an  hundred  year  s  paft,  continue  che  tindtures  of  their 
'  "  '  v  “  fathers-; 
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fathers  unto  this  day.  And  fo  likevvife  Fair  or  white  people  tranflated  in¬ 
to  hotter  Counrryes,  receive  not  impreffions  amounting  to  this  com¬ 
plexion,  as  hath  been  obferved  in  many  Europeans  who  have  lived  in 
the  land  of  Negroes :  and  as  Edvardm  Lepes  teftifieth  of  the  Spauifh 
Plantations ,  that  they  retained  their  native  complexions  unto  his  dayes. 

Fourthly ,  If  the  fervour  of  the  Sun  were  the  foie  caufe  hereof  in 
Ethiopia,  or  any  land  of  Negroes,  it  were  alfo  reafonable  that  Inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  fame  latitude  ,  fub;e£ted  unto  the  fame  vicinity  of  the 
Sun  ,  the  fame  diurnal  arch ,  and  direction  of  its-  rayes  ,  Should  alio 
partake  of  the  fame  hue  and  complexion,  which  notwithftanding  they 
do  not.  For  the  Inhabitants  of  the  fame  latitude  in  A' fa  are  of  a  aifte- 
rent  complexion ,  as  are  the  Inhabitants  of  Carr.bog la  and  Java,  info- 
much  that  fome  conceive  the  Negro  is  properly  a  native  of  Africa ,  and 
that  thofe  places  in  inhabited  now  by  are  but  the  intrud¬ 

er  of  Negroes  arriving  ftrfl  from  Africa ,  as  we  generally  conceive 
of  Af ads. ga fear ,  and  the  adjoyning  Iflands,  who  retain  the  fame  com¬ 
plexion  unto  this  day.  But  this  defect  is  more  remarkable  in  Am*  me  a, 
which  although  fubjeCted  unto  both  the  Tropicks,  yet  are  not  the  Inha¬ 
bitants  black  between,  or  near,  or  under  either ;  neither  to  the  South¬ 
ward  in  Brafha-,  fhihyot  cPern',  nor  yet  to  the  Northward  in  Hlfpa- 
nlola-y  Caftilia,  delOro-,  or  Nicaragua,  And  although  in  many  parts 
therof  there  be  at  prefent  fwarms  of Negroes  Serving  under  the  Spaniards 
yet  were  they  all  tranfporced  from  Africa,  fmee  the  difeovery  of  fo- 
iambus ;  and  are  not  indigenous  or  proper  natives  of  A  meric  a. 

Fifthly ,  We  cannot  conclude  this  complexion  in  Nations  from  the 
vicinity  or  habitude  they  hold  unto  the  Sun  ;  for  even  in  Africa  they  be 
Negroes  under  the  Southern Tropick,  but  are  not  at  all  of  thh  hue  ei¬ 
ther  under  or  near  the  Northern.  So  the  people  of  Qualm  a,  A  gad  .r, 
Garamantes,  and  of  Goaga-,  all  within  the  Northern  Tropicks  are  not 
Necross  ;  but  on  the  other  fide  about  Cap°  Negro ,  C fala-,  and  Adada- 
gafear-,  they  are  of  a  jetty  black.  ,  f‘ 

°  ’Now  if  to  falve  this  Anomaly  we  fay  the  heat  of  the  Sun  is  more 
powerful  in  the  Southern  Tropick ,  becaufe  in  the  fign  of  Capricorn 
falls  out  the  Perigeum  ,  or  loweft  place  of  the  Sun  in  his  Excentrick , 
whereby  be  becomes  nearer  unto  them  then  unto  the  other  in  Cancer, 
we  fhall  not  abfolve  the  doubt.  And  if  any  infill  upon  fuch  niceties, 
and  will  prefume  a  different  effect  of  the  Sun,  from  fuch  a  difference 
of  place  or  vicinity ;  we  Shall  ballance  the  fame  with  the  concernment 
of  its  motion,  and  time  of  revolution ,  and  fay  he  is  more  powerful  in 
-the  Northern  Hemifphere,  and  in  rhe  Apogeum  ;  for  therein  his  mora- 
tion  is  flower,and  fo  hi ;  heat  respectively  unto  thofe  habitations,as  of  du¬ 
ration,  fo  alfo  of  more  effect.  For,  though  he  abfolve  his  revolution  in 
3<5cdayes,  odd  hours  and  minutes,  yetbyreafon  of  Excentricity his 
motion  is  unequal ,  and  his  courfe  far  longer  in  the  Northern  Semicir¬ 
cle  then  m  the  Southern ;  for  the  latter  he  pallet h  in  a  178,  that  is, 
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eleven  dayes  mofe.  So  is  his  prefence  more  continued  unto  the  Nor¬ 
thern  Inhabitants  ;  arid  the  longeft  day  in  Cancer  is  longer  unto  us, 
then  that  in  Capricorn  unto  the  Southern  Habitator.  Befide,  hereby 
we  only  infer  an  inequality  of  heat  in  different  Tropicks ,  but  not  an 
equality  of  effe&s  in  other  parts  fubjeited  to  the  fame.  For ,  in  the 
fame  degree,  and  as  near  the  earth  he  makes  his  revolution  unto  the  A - 
meric m  ,  whofe  Inhabitants  notwithftanding  partake  not  of  the  fame 
efteit .  And  if  herein  we  feek  a  relief  from  the  Dog-ftar ,  we  fhall  in¬ 
troduce  an  effect  proper  unto  a  few ,  fromacaufe  common  unto  ma¬ 
ny  ;  for  upon  the  fame  grounds  that  Star  fhould  have  as  forcible  a  power 
upon  America  and  Afia ;  and  although  it  be  not  vertical  unto  any  part 
of  AJia,  but  only  palfeth  by  Beach-,  in  terra  incognita ;  yetis  it  fo  unto 
America ,  and  vertically  paffeth  over  the  habitations  of  Tern  and  Bra- 
filia. 

Sixthly,  And  which  is  very  confiderable ,  there  are  Negroes  in  Africa 
beyond  the  Southern  Tropick ,  and  fome  fo  far  removed  from  it ,  as 
Geographically  the  clime  is  not  intemperate ,  that  is,  near  the  Cape  of 
good  hope ,  in  36  of  the  Southern  Latitude.  Whereas  in  the  fame  ele¬ 
vation  Northward ,  the  Inhabitants  of  America  are  fair;  and  they  of 
Surope  in  Candy-,  S icily ,  and  fome  parts  of  Spain ,  dbferve  not  properly 
fo  low  a  name  as  Tawny. 

Laftly,  Whereas  the  Africans  are  conceived  to  be  more  peculiarly 
fcorched  and  torrified  from  the  Sun  ;  by  addition  of  drinefs  from  the 
foil,  from  want  and  defett  of  water ;  it  will  not  excufe  the  doubt.  For 
the  parts  which  the  Negroes  pofl'efs.,  are  not  fo  void  of  Rivers  and  moi- 
fture,  as  is  prefumed ;  for  on  the  other  fide  the  mountains  of  the  Moon, 
in  that  great  trait  Called  Zanzibar,  the  re-are  the  mighty  Rivers  of  Sua- 
ma,  and  Spirit 0  Santo ;  on  this  fide  the  great  river  Zaire,  the  mighty 
Nile  and  Niger ;  which  do  not  only  moiften  and  ccntemperate  the  air 
by  their  exhalations,  but  refrefh  and  humectate  the  earth  by  their  annu¬ 
al  Inundations.  Befide,  in  that  part  of  Africa ,  which  with  all  difad- 
vantage  is  moftdry ,  that  is,;  in  fituation  between  the  Tropicks ,  defeat 


ries  the  name  of  all  Africa.  A  Region  fo  defert,  dryandfandy,  that 
Travellers  (  as  Leo  reports )  are  fain  to  carry  water  on  their  Camels  ; 
whereof  they  find  not  a  drop  fometime  in  fix  or  feven  dayes.  -  Yet  is 
this  Country  accounted  by  Geographers  no  paft  of  terra  Nigritarum. ? 
and  Ptolomy  placeth  herein  the  Le'nco  uErhiopcs ,  or  pale  and  Tawny 
Afoors  ^ 

Now  the  ground  of  this  opinion  might  fo 
nefs  obfervably  produced  by  heat ,  fire’anddMba’&T  but  efpeci 
the  Ancients  the- violent  efieem  they  held  of  the  heat  of  the  Sun ,  in 
the  hot  or  torrid  Zone  ;  conceiving  that  part  unhabitable ,  and  there¬ 
fore  that  people  in  the  Vicinities  or  frontiers  thereof ,  couldnot  efcape 
:  x  i  '  —  ■  jp  ££  with- 
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without  this  change  of  their  complexions.  But  how  far  they  were  mx- 
ftaken  in  this  apprehenfion ,  modern  Geography  hath  difcoverecj r, ,  And 
as  we  have  declared  ,  there  are  many  within  this  Zone  whofe  complexi¬ 
ons  defcend  not  fo  lovv  as  unto  blacknefs.  And  if  we  fhoulcl  ftricf  Jy  in¬ 
fill  hereon,  the  poffibility  might  fall  into  queftion;  that  is,  whether  the 
heat  of  the  Sun ,  whofe  fervour  may  fvvart  a  living  part ,  and  even  black 
,  a  dead  or  dillolvingflefh ;  can  yet  in  animals ,  whole  parts  are  fuccef- 

five,  and  in  continual  flux,  produce  this  deep  and  perfect  glofs  of  Black- 

Iiefs.  ,  ■  '  1  '  -4  .  ■  :  V  *  • 

The  particular  Thjxs  having  evinced,  at  leaft  made  dubious,  the  Sun  is  not  the  Author 
caulesof  the  of  this  Blacknefs ;  how,  and  when  this  unit  ure  fir  ft  began  is  yet  a  Ilid- 
Ntgms  black,  die,  and  politively  to  determine,  it  furpaffetb  my  prefumption.  Seeing 
uef$  probably,  therefore  we  cannot  difcover  what  did  effe&  it,  it  may  afford  fome 

piece  of  fatisfaction  to  know  what  might  procure  it.  It  may  be  there¬ 
fore  confidered ,  whether  the  inward  ufe  of  certain  waters  or  fountains 
of  peculiar  operations,  might  not  at  firft  produce  the  effect  in  queftion. 
For,  of  the  like  we  have  records  in  Arlfrotle,  Strabo ,  and  Ttiny ,  who 
hath  made  a  colletlion  hereof,  as  of  two  fountains  in  Boeotia-j  the  one 
making  fheep  white ,  the  other  black ;  of  the  water  of  Si  her  is  which 
made  Oxen  black,  and  the  like  effect  it  had  alfo  upon  men,  dying  not  on¬ 
ly  the  skin,  but  making  their  hairs  black  and  curled.  This  was  the  conceit 
oiArifiobulm,  who  received  fo  little  fatisf action  from  the  other  ,  or 
that  it  might  be  caufed  by  heat,  or  any  kind  of  fire,  that  he  conceived  it 
as  reafonable  to  impute  the  effect  unto  water.  , 

Secondly,  It  may  be  perpended  whether  it  might  not  fall  out  the, fame 
wav that  Jacobs  eattel  became  fpeckled ,  fpotted  and  ring-ftr'aked,  that 
is,  by  the  Power  and  Efficacy  q£  Imagination ;  which  produceth  effe&a 

in.the  conception  correfpondent  unto  the  phancy  of  the  Agents  in  ge- 

«  neration  5  and  fometimes  aifimilates  the. Idea  of  the  Generator  into  a 

reality  in  the  thing  ingendred.  For,  hereof  there  pafs  for  current  many 
iiidifputed  examples  *  fo  in  Hippocrates  vve  read  of  one ,  that  from  the 
view  and  intention  of  :a  Pic'ture  conceived  a  Negro  ;  And  in  the  Hi- 
wti  J  ftory, of  Hdiodore  of  a  Moorifh .Queen  ,  who  upon  afpe&ion-  Qf  the 

■Thomidum  Pl^ure  of  AlvdromMi  conceived  and  brought  forth  a  fair  one.  And 
ttviribusim’  f^us  perhaps  might  fome  fay  it  was  the  beginning  of  this  complexion  ;■ 
gjlnatitnti.  induced  firft  by  imagination ,  which  having  once  impregnated  the  feed, 

found  afterward  concurrent  co  operations ,  which were  continued  by 
Climes,  whofe  conftitution  advantaged  the  firft  impreffion.  Thus  Pis- 
tinm  conceivech  white  Peacocks  firft  came  in  ••  Thus  many  opinion  that 
from  afpe&ion  of  the  Snow,  which  lyeth  long  in  Northern  Regions, 
and  high  mountains,  Hawks,  Kites,  Bears,  and  other  creatures  become 
white ;  And  by  this  way  Attfiin  conceiveth  the  devil  provided,  they  ne¬ 
ver  wanted  a  white  fpotted  Oxe  in  sABgypt ;  forfuchanone  they  vvor- 
ftripped,  and  called  Apis. 

Thirdly  ,  It  is  not  indifputable  whether  it  might  not  proceed  from 

fuel’.  ( 


Why  Bears, 
Sfc.  white  in 
foae  placer 
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fueh  a  caufe  and  the  like  foundation  ofTin&ure ,  as  doth  the  black  Jaun- 
dies,  which  meeting  with  congenerous  caufes  might  fettle  durable  in¬ 
clinations,  and  advance  their  generations  unto  that  hue,  which  were  na~ 
turallybeforebutadegreeortwobelowit.  And  this  tranfmifiioft  vve 
(hall  the  eafier  admit  in  colour,  if  we  remember  the  like  hath  been  ef~ 
feihed  in  or^anical  parts  and  figure ;  the  Symmetry  whereof  being  ca~ 
fually  or  purpofely  perverted ;  their  morbofities  have  vigoroufly  de- 
fcended  to  their  poflerities,  and  that  in  durable  deformities.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  Macrocephali ,  or  people  with  long  heads,  whereof 
Hippocrates  hath  clearly  delivered  himfelf :  C um  primuntiditus  efi  In¬ 
fans  ,  caput  c]!4s  ten.  llam  m ambus  ejfngunt ,  &  in  longitudme  adolefcere 
cogunt ;  doc  infill mumprinmm  huj vf modi,  natura  ded.it  vitium-,  fuccef- 
fuverotempons  innaturam  abiity  ut  pro mde  wflituto  nihil  amplms  opus 
ejfet ,  femen  emm  genit ale  ex  ommbw  corporis  partibus  proventt ,  ex  fa- 
ms  quidem  fanutny  ex  rnorbofis  morbofmn.  Si  igitur  ex  calms  calviy  ex 
c*c'ns  cadi  y  &  ex  d'fionis  y  utplnrimum  ,  dfiorti  gignmtur ,  eadem- 
d  in  cater  is  forms  valet  ratio  ,  quid  probibet  cur  non  ex  macrocephalis 
macrocephali  gignantur  /Thus  os  Arfiotle  obferveth ,  the  Deers  of 
Argimfa  had  their  ears  divided ;  occafioned  at  firflby  flitting,  the  eares 
of  Deer.  Thus  have  the  Chin  fes  little  feet,  mofl  Negroes,  great  lips 
.and  fiat  Nofes ;  And  thus  many  Spaniards  ,  and  Mediterranean  Inha¬ 
bitants ,  which  are  of  the  Race  of  Barbary  Moors  (although  after 
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before ,  it  will  be  no  eafie  queftion  to  refolve,  howfeveralforts  of  ani¬ 
mals  were  firft  difperfed  into  Iflands,  and  almoft  how  any  into  America  • 

How  the  venereal  contagion  began  in  that  part  of  the  earth  ,  fince  Hi- 

ftory  is  filent,  isnoteafily  refolved  by  Philofophy.  For  whereas  it  u 
imputed  unto  Anthropophagy,  or  the  eating  of  mans  flelh ;  that  caufe 
hath  been  common  unto  many  other  Countryes ,  and  there  have  been 
Ganibals  or  Men-eaters  in  the  three  other  parts  of  the  world ,  if  we  cre¬ 
dit  the  relations  of  Ttolomy,  Strabo  and  Tliny.  And  thus  if  the  favour- 
bale  pen  of  Mofes  had  not  revealed  the  confufion  of  tongues,  andpofi- 
tively  declared  their  divifion  at  Babel,  our  difputes  concerning  their  be¬ 
ginning  had  been  without  end  ;  and  I  fear  we  muft  have  left  the  hopes 
of  that  decifion  unto  Ellaf.  .  ,  , 

And  if  any  will  yet  infill,  and  urge  the  queftion  farther  ftill  upon  me. 
I  fhall  be  enforced  unto  divers  of  the  like  nature ,  wherein  perhaps  I 
fhall  receive  no  greater  fatisfa&ion.  I  fhall  demand  howthe  Camels  of 
BaElria  came  to  have  two  bunches  on  their  backs ,  whereas  the  Camels 
of  Arabia  in  all  relations  have  but  one  ?  How  Oxen  in  fome  Countryes 
began  and  continue  gibbous  or  bunch-back’d  ?  what  way  thofe 
many  different  fhapes,  colours,  hairs,  and  natures  of  Dogs  came  in  ? 
how  they  of  fome  Countryes  became  depilous,  and  without  any  hair  at 
all;,  whereas  fome  forts  in  excefs  abound  therewith?  Howthe  Indian 
Hare  came  to  have  a  long  tail,  whereas  that  part  in  others  attains  no 
higher  then  a  feut  ?  How  the  Hogs  of  Illyria  which-  Arlfiotle  fpeaks  of, 

became  folipedes  or  whole-hoofed ,  whereas  in  other  parts  they  arebi- 
fulcous,  and  deferibed  cloven-hoofed  by  God  himfelf?  All  which  with 
many  others  muft  needs  feem  l!  range  unto  thole  that  hoi  a  there  were 
but  two  of  the  unclean  fort  in  the  Ark;  and  are  forced  to  reduce  thefe 
varieties  to  unknown  original  fince. 

However  therefore  this  complexion  was  firft  acquired ,  it  is  evidently 
maintained  by  generation  ,  and  by  the  tin&ure  of  the  skin  as  a  Irerma- 
tical  part  traduced  from  father  unto  Son;  lb  that  they  which  are  flan¬ 
ge  n  contrail  knot,  and  the  Natives  whidrtranfmigrate ,  omit  it  not 
without  commixture ,  and  that  after  divers  generations.  And  this  affe- 
ftion  ( if  the  ftory  were  true )  might  wonderfully  be  confirmed ,  by 
what  Maglrm  and  others  relate  of  the  Emperour  of  c s£th  opa ,  or 
Treftcrjoln ,  who  derived  from  Solomon  is,  not  yet  defeended  into  the 
hue  of  his  Country,  but  remains  a  Mulatto,  that  is,  of  a  Mon.mil  com¬ 
plexion  i  nto  this  day.  Now  although  we  conceive  this  blacknefs  to  be 
fcminal,  yet  are  we  not  of  Herodotus  conceit,  that  their  feed  is  black. 
An  opinion  long  ago  reje&ed  by  Arlfiotle ,  and  fince  by  fenfe  and  en¬ 
quiry.  His  affertion  againft  the  Hiftorian  was  probable,  that  all  feed  was 
white ;  that  is  withoutgreat  controverfie  in  viviporous  Animals, mid  fuch 
as  have  Tefiicles,  or  preparing  veffels  wherein  it  receives  a  manifeft  de- 
albation.  And  not  only  in  them,  but  (for  ought  I  know)  in  Fh'hes  not  a- 
bathig  the  feed  ol  Plants, whereof  though  the  skin  and  covering  be  black, 

\  r  '  yet. 
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yet  is  the  feed  and  fr unifying  part  not  fo :  as  may  be  obferved  in  the 
feeds  of  Onions-,  Pyoniey  and  BaftL  Moft  controvertible  it  feems  in 
thefpawn  of  Frogs,  andLobfters,  whereof  notvvithftanding  at  the  ve¬ 
ry  firft  the  fpawn  is  white,  contracting  by  degrees  a  blacknefle,  an- 
fwerable  in  the  one  unto  the  colour  of  the  fhell,  in  the  other  unto  the 
Porwigle  or  Tadpole ;  that  is  that  Animal  which  firft  proceedeth- 
from  it.  And  thus  may  it  alfo  be  in  the  generation  and  fperm  of  Ne¬ 
groes,  that  being  firft  and  inks  naturals  white,  but  upon  reparation  of 
parts,  accidents  before  invifible  become  apparent ;  there  arifing  a 
thadow  or  dark  effiorefcence  in  the  out-fide  ;  whereby  not  only  their 
legitimate  and  timely  births,  but  their  abortions  ate  alfo  dusky,  before 
they  have  felt  the  fcorch  and  fervour  of  the  Sun. 


•/ 
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Of  the  fame, 

• 

A  Second  opinion  there  is,  that  this  complexion  was  firft  a  curfe 
of  God  derived  unto  them  from  Chaw,  upon  whom  it  was  in¬ 
flicted  for  discovering  the  nakednefle  of  Noah.  Which  notwithftand- 
ing  is  fooner  affirmed  then  proved,  and  carrieth  with  itfundry  im¬ 
probabilities.  For  firft,  if  we  derive  the  curfe  on  Cham,  or  in  general; 
upon  his  pofterity,  we  fhall  denigrate  a  greater  part  of  the  earth  then 
was  ever  fo  conceived ;  and  not  only  paint  the  Ethiopians  and  reputed 
fons  of  Cujh,  but  the  people  alfo  of  Egypt,  Arabia-,  Ajfyria ,  and 
Chaldea  i  for  by  this  race  were  thefe  Countreys  alfo  peopled.  And 
if  concordantly  unto  Berofw,  the  fragment  oiCatodeOriginibwfom e 
things  of  Halicarnajfem,  Macrobius ,  and  out  of  them  of  Leandro  and 
Amiui ,  we  {ball  conceive  of  the  travels  of  Chamefe  ot  Cham;  we 
may  introduce  a  generation  of  Negroes  as  high  as  Italy ;  which  part 
was  never  culpable  of  deformitie,  but  hath  produced  the  magnified  ex¬ 
amples  of  beauty. 

Secondly,  the  curfe  mentioned  in  Scripture  was  not  denounced  up¬ 
on  Cham,  bu t  Canam  his  youngeft  fon,  and;  the  reafons  thereof  are 
divers.  The  firft,  from  the  Jevvifh  Tradition,  whereby  it  is  conceived, 
that  Canaan  made  the  difcovety  of  the  nakednefle  of  Noah ,  and  noti¬ 
fied  it  unto  Cham.  Secondly,  to  have  curled  Cham  had  been  to  curfe 
all  his  pofterity,  whereof  but  one  was  guilty  of  the  fad.  And  laftly, 
he  fpared  Cham ,  becaufe  he  hacs  blefled  him  before.  Now  if  we  con¬ 
fine  this  curfe  unto  Canaan ,  and  think  the  fame  fulfilled  in  his  pofte¬ 
rity  ;  then  do  we  induce  this  complexion  on  the  Sidonians ;  then 
was  the  promifed  land  arrad  of  Negroes.  For  from  Canaan  were 
descended  the  Canaanites,  ebaftes,  Amorittsy  Gerge&itesj  and  Hi- 

v  itesj which  were  poflefled  of  that  land.  Ff  f  3  Thkd- 

.N  -  -  ■’  - . 
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Thirdly*  although  we  fliould  place  the  original  of  this  curfe  upon 
one  of  the  fons  oiCham ,  yet  were  it  not  known  from  which  or  them 
to  derive  it.  For  the  particularity  of  their  defcents  is  imperfectly  fee 
down  by  Accountants,  nor  is  it  dillinctlie  determineable  from  whom 
thereof  the  Ethiopians  are  proceeded.  For  whereas  thefe  of  Africa 
are  generally  efteemed  to  be  the  iflue  of  Chus,  the  elder  fon  of  Cham 
it  is  not  fo  eafily  made  out.  For  the  land  of  Chm,  which  the  Septu- 
agipc  tranflates  Ethiopia,  makes  no  part  o £  Africa,  nor  is  it  the 
habitation  of  Blackmores,  but  the  Countrey  of  Arbla,  efpecially  the 
Happy  and  Stony  polfelfions  and  colonies  of  all  the  fons  of  Chm ,  ex¬ 
cepting  N imrod  and  Havilah ;  poflelfed  and  planted  wholly  by  the 
children  of  C htts ,  that  is,  by  Sabtah  and  Raamah,  Sahtacha ,  and  the 
fons  of  Raamah,  Dedan,  and  Sheba,  according  unto  whole  names  the 
Nations  of  thofe  parts  have  received  their  denominations,  as  may  be 
collected  from  Pliny  and  Ptolemy ;  and  as  we  are  informed  by  credible 
Authors,  they  hold  a  faire  Analogy  in  their  names,  even  unto  our 
dayes.  So  the  wife  of  CMofes  tranflated  in  Scripture  zn  Ethiopian  and 
fo  confirmed  by  the  fabulous  relation  of  jofephtu ,  was  none  of  the 
daughters  or  zifnea^  nor  any  Negroe  of  <iy£thiopia^  but  the  dauahter 
of  Jethro,  Prince  and  Prieft  of  Madiah,  which  was  a  part  of  (Arabia 
theftony,  bordering  upon  the  Red  Sea.  So  the  Queen  of  SVsc A* 

came  not  unto  Solomon  out  of  c /Ethiopia,  but  from  Arabia ,  and 
that  part  thereof  which  bore  the  name  of  the  fir- 1  planter,  the  fon  of 
Chus.  So  whether  the  Eunuch  which  7  hi  lip  the  Deacon  baptized 
vvere  fervanc  unto  Candace  Queen  of  the  African  o- Ethiopia  (al¬ 
though  Damidnus  a  Goes  Codigms,  and  the  Etniopick  relations  averr) 
is  yet  by  many,  and  with  ftrong  fufpitiohs  doubted.  So  that  Army  of 
a  million,  which  Zerah  Ring  of  Atthiopia  is  laid  to  bring  againfi  A- 
A>  was  drawn  out  of  Arabia-,  and  the  plantations  of  Chm-,  not  out  of 
za. Ethiopia ,  and  the  remote  habitations  oi  the  Moors.  Fot  ir  is  ftid 
that  A  fa  purfuing  his  viilory,  took  from  him  the  Oty  Gerar ;  now  Ge- 
rar was  no  City  in  or  near  AEihiopia,  but  a  place  between  r*de(h  and 
Ztir\  where  fAbraham  formerly  fo  ourned.  Since  therefor?  ‘  thefe 
African  Ethiopians  are  nor  convinced  by  the  common  acceptionro  te 
the  fons  of  (  has,  whether  they  be  not  the  pofteririe  of  Phut  or  Mizra- 
im-,  or  both,  it  it  not  alfuredly  determined,  For  CMUraim,  he  poflef- 
fed  Egypt ,  and  the  Halt  parrs  of  Africa.  From  Lubym  his  fon  came 
the  Lybians,  and  perhaps  from  them  the  Ehiopikns.  Phut  poflefled 
Mauritania ,  and  the  Weffern  parts  of  Africa,  and  from  thefe  per- 
haps  dtfeended  the  Moors  of  the  Weil,  oi  Mandinga,  Meleou  tte  and 
Chiwic.  Bur  from  C anaan,  upon  whom  the  curfe  was  pronounced  non* 
of  thefe  had  their  original,  for  he  was  reftrained  unto  Canaan  and 
Srna-,  although  m  after- Ages- many  Colonies  difperfed,  and  fome 

thereof  upon  the  coafts  of  Africa,  and  prepofleilions"  of  his  elder  bro¬ 
thers . 


Fourthly, 
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Fourthly,  to  take  away  all  doubt  or  any  probable  divarication,  the 
curfe  is  plainly  fpecified  in  the  Text,  nor  need  we  difputeit,  like  the 
mark  of  Cdin  ;  Scrvus  f  rvorum  erit  fratribus fats,  Curfed  be  Canaan,  a 
fervant  of  fervants  lhall  he  be  unto  his  brethren;  which  was  after  ful- 
f.lled  in  the  Conqueft  of  Canaan,  fubdued  by  the  Ifraelites ,  the  pofteri- 
ty  of  Sew.  \\  hich  Prophecie  Abraham  well  undemanding,  took  an 
oath  of  his  fervant  not  to  take  a  wife  for  his  fon  Jfaac  out  of  the 
daughters  of  the  Canaanites  ;  and  the  like  was  performed  by  Ifaacin 
the  behalf  ofhisfon  '  acob.  As  for  Cham  and  his  other  fons,  this  curfe 
attained  them  not;  for  Nimrod  the  fon  of  Cktu  fetuphisRingdome 
in  Babylon ,  and  erected  the  fir  ft  great  Empire ;  Ad  Ur  aim  and  his  po- 
fterity  grew  mighty  Monarchs  in  Egypt ;  and  the  Empirex>f  the  Ethio¬ 
pians  hath  been  as  large  as  either.  N  or  did  the  curfe  defeend  in  general 
upon  the  pofterity  of  Canaan:  for  the  Sidonians,  Arkjtes,  Hamathites, 
Smites ,  Arvadites ,  and' Zemerites  feem  exempred.  But  why  there 
being  eleven  fons,  five  only  were  condemned,  and  fix  efcaped  the  ma¬ 
lediction,  is  a  fecret  beyond  difeovery. 

Laftly,  Whereas  men  affirm  this  colour  was  a  Curfe,  I  cannor  make 
out  the  propriety  of  that  name,  it  neither  feeming  fo  to  them,  nor  rea- 
fonably  unto  us,  for  they  take  fo  much  content  therein,  that  they  e- 
fteem  deformity  by  other  colours,  deferibing  the  devil,  and  terrible  ob¬ 
jects,  white.  And  if  we  ferioufly  confult  the  definitions  o  f  beauty,  and 
exadtly  perpend  what  wife  men  determine  thereof,  we  fhall  not  appre¬ 
hend  a  curfe,  or  any  deformity  therein.  For  firft,  fome  place  the  ef- 
fence  thereof  in  the  proportion  of  parts,  conceiving  it  to  confift  in  a 
comely  commenfurability  of  the  whole  unto  the  parts,  and  the  parts  be¬ 
tween  themfelves :  which  is  the  determination  of  the  beft  and  learned 
Writers.  Now  hereby  the  Moors  are  not  excluded  from  beauty :  there 
being  in  this  defeription  no  consideration  of  colours,  but  an  apt  con¬ 
nexion  and  frame  of  parts  and  the  whole.  Others  there  be,  and  thofe 
moft  in  number,  which  place  it  not  only  in  proportion  of  parts,  but  al- 
fo  in  grace  of  colour.  But  to  make.CoIoureflential  unto  Beauty, there 
will  arife  no  (lender  difficulty ;  Fot  zA  rift  o  tie  in  two  definitions  of 
pulchritude,  and  Galen  in  one,  have  made  no  mention  of  colour, 
Neirher  will  it  agree  unto  the  beauty  of  Animals,  wherein  notwith- 
ftanding  there  is’ an  approved  pulchritude.  Thus  borfes  are  hand- 
fome  under  any  colour,  and  the  fymmetry  of  parts  obfeures  the 
consideration  of  complexions.  Thus  in  concolour  Animals  and 
fuc-h  as  are  confined  unto  one  colour,  we  meafure  not  their 
Beauty  thereby ;  for  if  a  Cr-ow  |  or  Black-birde  grow  white , 
we  generally  account  it  more  pretty ;  And  in:  almoft  a  monftro- 
fity  defeend  to  opinion  of  deformity.  By  this  way  likevyiie  the 
Moores  efcape  the  curfe  of  deformity  :  there  concurring  no 
ftationary  colour,  and  fometimes  not  any  unto  Beauty. 
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ThePIatonick  contemplators  reje&  both  thefe  defcriptions  found¬ 
ed  upon  parts  and  colours,  or  either ;  as  M.  Leo  rhe  jew  hath  excel¬ 
lently  difcourfed  in  his  Genealogy  of  love ;  defining  beauty  a  formal 
grace,  which  delights  and  moves  them  to  love  which  comprehend  ir. 
This  grace,  fay  they,  difcoverable  outwardly,  is  the  Refplendor  and  Ray 
of  fome  interiour  and  invifible  Beauty,  and  proceedeth  from  the 
formes  of  compofitions  amiable.  Whofe  faculties  if  they  can 
aptly  contrive  the  matter,  they  beget  in  the  fubjefi  an  agreeable 
andpleafing  beauty;  if  over-ruled  thereby,  they  evidence  not  tfieir  per¬ 
fections,  but  run  into  deformity.  For  feeing  that  out  of  the  fame  ma¬ 
terials,  Ther fues  and  Paris,  Beauty  and  Monftrofity  may  be  contrived; 
the  formes  an^  operative  faculties  introduce  and  determine  their  perfe¬ 
ctions.  Which  in  natural  bouies  receive  exaCtneffe  in  every  kinde,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  hril  Idea  of  tbe  Creator,  and  in  contrived  bodies  the 
fancie  of  the  Artificer.  And  by  this  confederation  of  Beauty, the  Moors 

alfo  are  not  excluded,  but  hold  a  common  fhare  therein  with  all  Man- 
■  kinde. 

Laixly,  in  vvhatfoaver  its  Theory  conlifteth,  or  if  in  the  general,  we 
allow  the  common  conceit  of  fymmetry,  and  of  colour,  yet  to  defeend 
mto  fingularities,  or  determine  in  what  fymmetry  and  colour  it  con4- 
lifted,  were  a  fhppery  defignation.  For  Beauty  is  determined  by  opini¬ 
on,  and  feems  to  have  no  efience  that  holds  on  notion  withal ;  that 
deeming  beauteous  unto  one,  which  hath  no  favour  with  another ;  and 
that  unto  every  one,  according  as  cuftome  hath  made  it  natural,  or  fym- 
pathy  and  conformity  of;  Mindes  fhall  make  it  feem  agreeable.  Thus 
fiat  Nofes  feem  comely  unto  the  Moor,  an  Aquiline  or  hawked  one- 
unto  the  Terfuw,  a  large  and  prominent  nofe  unto  the  Romany  but 
none  of  all  thefe  are  acceptable  in  our  opinion.  Thus  fome  think  if 
moft  ornamental  to  wear  their  Bracelets  on  their  Wtifts,  others  fay  it 
is  better  to  have  them  about  their  Ancles ;  fome  think  it  moft  comely 
to  wear  their  Rings  and  Jewels  in  the  Ear,  others  will  have  them  a- 
bout  their  Privities ;  a  third  will  nor  think  they  are  compleat,  except 
they  hang  them  in  their  lips,  cheeks  or  nofes.  Thus  Homer  ro  fee 
-o ft  Minerva,  callethher  that  is,  gray  or  lAht  blew-eyed; 

now  this  unto  us  feems  far  leffe  amiable  then  the  black.  Thus  we  that 
are  of  contrary  complexions  accufe  the  blacknefle  of  the  Moors  as  ug~ 
ly ;  But  the  Spoufe  in  tbz£  anticles  excufeth  this  conceit,  in  that  de- 
Icription  of  hers,  I  am  black,  but  comely.  And  howfoever  Cerberus, 
and  t  he  furies  of  hell  be  deferibed  by  the  Poets  under  this  complexion, 
yet  111  the  Bcautie  ox  our  Savi o u r  blacknefleis  commended,  when  it  is 
laid,  his  locks  are  bufhie,  and  hlack  as  a  Raven.  So  that  to  infer  this 
as  a  curie,  or  to  reafon  it  as  a  deformity,  is  no  way  reafonable  ;  the  two 
foundations  of  Beauty, 'Symmetry  and  Complexion,  receivin'?  fuch  vari¬ 
ous  apprehenfions ;  that  no  deviation  will  be  expounded  io  high  as  a 
airfe  or  undeniable  deformity,  without  a  manifeft  and  confefled  degree 
of  inonfirofity.  ;  Laftlv, 
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Laftly,  it  is  a  very  injurious  method  unto  Philofophy,  and  a  per¬ 
petual  promotion  or  ignorance,  in  poinrs  of  obfcurity,  nor  open  unto 
eafie  confide,  ations,  to  fall  upon  a  prefent  refuge  unto  Miracles :  or 
recur  unto  immediate  contrivance  from  the  unfearchable  hands  of 
God.  Thus  in  the  conceit  of  the  evil  odor  of  the  Jews,  Cb  iftians 
without  a  farther  refe arch  into  the  verity  of  the  thing,  or  enquiry  into 
the  caule,  draw  up  a  judgement  upon  them  from  the  palfion  of  their 
Saviour.  Thus  in  the  wondrous  effects  of  the  clime  of  Ireland^  and 
the  freedom  from  all  venomous  creatures,  the  credulity  of  common 
!  conceit  imputes  this  immunity  upon  the  benediction  of  S.  Patricks  as 
Be  da  and  Gyraldus  have  left  recorded.  Thus  the  Aife  having  a  peculi- 
i  ar  mark  of  a  croffe  made  by  a  black  lift  down  his  back,  and  another  a- 

;  thwart,  or  at  right  angels  down  his  Ihoulders ;  common  opinion  a f- 

cribes  this  figure  unto  a  peculiar  fignation ;  fince  that  beaft  had  the  ho¬ 
nour  to  bear  our  Saviour  on  his  back.  Certainly  this  is  a  courfe  more 
defperate  then  Antipathies,  Sympathies,  or  occult  qualities,  wherein 
by  a  final  and  fatisfaCtive  difeernment  of  faith,  we  lay  the  laft  and  par¬ 
ticular  effects  upon  the  firft  and  general  caufe  of  all  things,  whereas  in 
the  other,  we  do  but  palliate  our  determinations;  until  our  advanced 
endeavours  do  totally  reject  ,  or  partially  falve  their  evafi- 
ons. 
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A  Digreffion  concerning  Blacknejje, 

Here  being  therefore  two  opinions  repugnant  unto  each  other,  it 
■*-  may  not  be  prefumptive  or  skeptical  to  doubt  of  both.  Andbe- 
caufe  we  remain  impe'  feCt  in  the  general  Theory  of  colours,  vve  fhali 
deliver  at  prefent  a  fliort  difeovery  of  blacknelfe;  wherein  although 
perhaps  vve  afford  no  greater  fatisfaCtion  then  others,  yet  mall  our  at¬ 
tempts  exceed  any  ;  for  we  fhali  Empirically  and  fenfibhe  ducouife 
hereof ;  deducing  the  caufes  of  Blacknefle  from  fuch  Originals  m  nature, 
as  we  do  generally  obferve  things  a  e  denigrated  by  Art.  And  herein  I 
hope  our  progreifiori  will  not  be  thought  unrealonable ;  for  Art  ^inS 
the  imitation  of  Nature,  or  Nature  at  the  fecond  hand;  it  is  out  a 
fenfible  expreifion  of  effeCls  dependant  on  the  lame,  thoug  more  re¬ 
moved  caufes:  and  therefore  die  works  of  the  one  may  fetve  to  1  co¬ 
ver  the  other.  ,  •  '  L-  '  . 

And  firft,  Things  become  black  by  a  Cooj  and  fuliginous  matter  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  Sul  bhur  of  bodies  torrified*;  not  taking  ftriw- 
ly,  but  in  oppofition  unto  cerptf,  that  is,  anykinde  of  yapo-ous  or  ma¬ 
defying  excretion ;  and  comprehending  that  is, as 
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defines  it,  a  reparation  of  moift  and  dry  parts  made  by  the  a&ion  of 
heat  or  fire,  and  colouring  bodies  objected:  Hereof  in  his  Meteors 
from  the  qualities  of  the  fubje&he  raifeth  three  kindes ;  rhe  exhalati¬ 
ons  fom  ligneous  and  lean  bodies,  as  bones,  hair,  and  the  like,he  cal- 
leth  funms,  from  fat  bodies,  andfuch  as  have  not  their  fatnefs 

qonfpicuous  or  feparated  he  termeth  tfyw,  fatigo,  as  wax,  rofin 
pitchj,  or  turpentine ;  that  from  undtuous  bodies,  and  inch  whofe  oyli- 
nefle  is  evident,  he  nameth  nv'tom  or  tndor.  New  every  one  of  thefe 
do  black  bodies  obje&edunto  them,  and  are  to  be  conceived  in  the 
footy  and  fuliginous  matter  exprelfed. 

I  fay,  proceeding  from  the  fulphur  of  bodies  torrified,  that  is  the 
oy lie  fat,  and  unctuous  parts  wherein  confift  the  principles  of  flamma- 

Pure  and  refined  fulphur,  as  in  the  fpirits  of  wine  often  re¬ 
ctified;  but  containing  terreftrious  parts,  and  carrying  with  it  the  vc- 
tile  fait  of  the  body,  and  fuch  as  is  difiinguifhable  by  tafte  in  foot,  nor 
vulgar  and  ufual  fulphur ;  for  that  leaves  none  or  very  lit¬ 
tle  blacknefle ,  except  a  metalline  body  receive  the  exhala¬ 
tion.  :  "  • .  i 


1%  torrified,  findged,  or  fufferihg  fome  imprelfion  from  fire ;  thus 
are  bodies  cafually  or  artificially  denigrated,  which  in  their  naturals 
are  of  another  complexion :  thus  are  Charcoals  made  black  byaninfe- 
«ion  or  their  own  fuffitus,  fo  is  it  true  what  is  affirmed  of  combuftible 
bodies.  Adufta  nlgra^ferufia  alba ;  black  at  firft  from  the  fuliginous 
tincture,  which  being  exhaled  they  become  white,  as  is  perceptible  in 
allies.  And  fo  doth  fire  cleanfe  and  putifie  bodies,  becaufe  it  confumes 
the  fulphureous  parts,  which  before  did  make  them  foul :  and  therefore 
refines  thofe  bodies  which  will  never  be  mundified  by  water.  Thus 
Camphire  of  a  white  fubftance,  by  its  full  go  affordeth  a  deep  black. 
Sp  is  pitch  black,  although  it  proceed  from  the  fame  tree  with  Rofin, 
the  one  diftiliing  forth,  the  other  forced  by  fire.  So  of  the  fuffitus  of 
a  torch,  do  Painters  make  a  velvet  black :  fo  is  Lamp-black  made :  fo 
of  burnt  Harts-horne  a  fable :  fo  is  Bacon  denigrated  in  Chimneys  :  fo 
in  Feavers  and  hot  diftempers  from  choler  aduft  is  caufed  a  biacknefs 
m  our  tongues,  teeth  and  excretions :  fo  are  iiftilago,  brant  corn  and 
trees  black  by  Halting;  fo  parts  cauterized,  gangrenated,  fiderated 
and  mortified  become  black,  the  radical  moilture,  or  vital  fulphur  fuf- 
fermg  an  extinction,  and  fmothered  in  the  part  affeited.  So  not  only 
adtual  but  potenti  al  fire  .•  not  burning  fire,  but  alfo  corroding  water 
will  induce  a  blacknefle.  So ,  are  Chimneys  and  Furnaces  generally 
black,  except  they  receive  a  clear  and  manifefl  fulphur :  for  the  fmoke 
of  fulphur  will  not  black  a  paper,  and  is  commonly  ufed  by  wo¬ 
men  ro  whlcen  Tiflfiniej»  which  ic  performeth  by  an  acide  \itrio- 
JfSsX  -0U.S>  and  PenetratIn8 fpiric  afeending  from  it,  ’by  reafon  whereof 
jphut  blacking,  1C  not  apt  to  kindle,  any  thing :  nor  will  it  eafiiy  light  a  Candle,  un- 
'  ~ —  al ,  that  fpiric  be  fpent,  and  the  flame  apprcacheth  the  match.  This 
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is  that  acide  and  piercing  fpirit  which  with  fitch  a&ivity  and  compun&ion 
invadeth  the  brains  and  noftrils  of  thofe  that  receive  it.  And  thus  when 
Bellomm  affirmeth  that  Charcoals  made  out  of  the  wood  of  Oxycedar 
are  white ,  Dr.  Jordan  in  his  judicious  difcourfe  of  mineral  waters  yeeld- 
eth  the  reafon ,  becaufe  their  vapours  are  rather  fulphureous  then  of  any 
other  combuftible  fubftance.  So  \Ve  fee  that  Twby  coals  will  not  black 
linnen  being  hanged  in  the  fmoak  thereof,  but  rather  whiten  it,  by  rea¬ 
fon  of  the  crying  and  penetrating  quality  of  fulphur,  which  will  make 
red  Rofes  white.  And  therefore  to  conceive  a  general  blacknefs  in  hell, 
and  yet  therein  the  pure  and  refined  flames  of  Sulphur ,  is  no  Philofo- 
phical  conception ,  nor  will  it  well  coniift  with  the  real  effects  of  its 


nature. 


Thefe  are  the  advenient  and  artificial  wayes  of  denigration ,  anfvver- 
ably  whereto  may  be  the  natural  progrefs.  Thefe  are  the  wayes  where¬ 
by  culinary  and  common  fires  do  operate ,  and  correfpondent  hereunto 
may  be  the  effe&s  of  fire  elemental.  So  may  Bitumen,  Coales,  Jet, 

Black-lead,  and  divers  mineral  earths  become  black ;  being  either  fuligi¬ 
nous  concretions  in  the  earth ,  or  fuftering  a  fcorch  from  denigrating 
Principles  in  their  formation.  So  men  and  other  animals  receive  dif¬ 
ferent  tin&ures  from  conftitution  and  complexional  efflorefcences,  and 
defcend  fiill  lower,  as  they  partake  of  the  fuliginous  and  denigrating  hu¬ 
mour.  And  fo  may  the  cx Ethiopians  or  N groes  become  coal-black, 
from  fuliginous  efflorefcences  and  complexional  t injures  arifing  from 
fuch  probabilities,  as  we  have  dec!  i red.  before. 

-  The  fecond  way  whereby  bodies  become  black,  is  an  Atramentous 
condition  or  mixture ,  that  is  a  vitriolate  or  copperofe  quality  conjoyn- 
ingwith  a  terreftrious  and  aftringent  humidity  ;  for  fo  is  Atr amentum 
Set  ipiorium  ,  or  writ  ing  Ink  commonly  made  by  copperofe  caft  upon  a 
decodtion  or  infufion  o.'  .alls.  I  fay  a  vitriolous  or  copperous  quality ; 
for  vitriol  is  the  active  or  chief  ingredient  in  Ink,  and  no  other  fait  that 
I  know  will  Krike  the  colour  with  galls;  neither  Alom,  Sal-gem,  Ni-  t 
tre,  nor  Armoniack.  Now  artificial  copperofe ,  and  fuch  as  we  com-  mon  Copp™* 
monlyufe  ,  is  a  rough  and  acrimonious  kind  of  fait  drawn  out  of  fer-  rofeis.  J 
reous  and  eruginous  earths ,  partaking  chiefly  of  Iron  aud  Copper ;  the 
blew  of  Copper ,  the  green  moft  of  Iron  :  Nor  is  it  unufual  to  diflolve 
fragments  of  Iron  in  the  liquor  thereof,  for  advantage  in  the  concre¬ 
tion.  I  fay,  a  terreftrious  or  aftringent  humidity ;  for  without  this 
there  will  enfue  no  tincture ;  for  Copperofe  in  a  decodtion  of  lettuce 
or  Mallows  afford  no  bl  ack ,  which  with  an  aftringent  mixture  it  will 
do,  though  it  be  made  up  with  oyle ,  as  in  printing  and  painting  Ink. 

But  whereas  in  this  compofition  we  ufe  onely  Nut-galls ,  that  is  an  ex- 
crefcence  from  the  Oak ,  therein  we  follow  and  beat  up  the  old  receit ; 
for  any  plant  of  auftere  and  ftiptick  parts  will  fuffice ,  as  I  have  experi¬ 
mented  in  B  rift  on? ,  Myrobolans  ,  Mjrtm  Brabantica ,  Balauftmm 

and  Red-Rofes.  And  indeed ,  moft  decodtions  of  aftringent  plants , 
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of  what  colour  foever,  do  leave  in  the  Liquor  a  deep  and  Mufcadine 
red:  which  by  addition  of  vitriol  defcends  into  a  black :  And  fo  Di»f- 
corides  in  his  receit  of  Ink,  leaves  out  gall,  and  with  copperofe  makes  ufe 
of  foot. 

r~ 

Now  if  we  enquire  in  what  part  of  vitriol  this  Atramental  and  deni¬ 
grating  condition  lodge th,  it  will  feem  efpecialJy  to  lye  in  the  more  fix¬ 
ed  fait  thereof;  For  the  phlegm  or  aqueous  evaporation  will  not  deni¬ 
grate;  nor  yet  fpirits  of  vitriol,  which  carry  with  them  volatile  and 
nimbler  Salt :  For  if  upon  a  decoition  of  Copperofe  and  Gall,  be  pou¬ 
red  the  fpirits  or  oyl  of  vitriol,  the  liquor  will  relinquish  his  blacknefs ; 
the  gall  and  parts  of  the  copperofe  precipitate  unto  the  bottom ,  and  the 
Ink  grow  clear  again ;  which  indeedit  will  not  fo  eafily  do  in  common 
Ink ,  becaufe  that  gum  is  difl'olved  therein,  which  hindereth  the  fepa  ra¬ 
tion;  But  Colcothar  or  vitriol  burnt ,  though  unto  a  rednefs  containing 
the  fixed  fait,  will  make  good  Ink ;  and  fo  will  the  Lixivium ,  or  Lye 
made  thereof  with  warm  water ;  but  the  Terra  or  Infipid  earth  re¬ 
maining,  affords  no  black  at  all ,  but  ferves  in  many  things  foragrofs 
and  ufeful  red.  And  though  Spirits  of  vitriol,  projected  upon  a  de coiti¬ 
on  of  galls,  will  not  raife  a  black,  yet  if  thefe  fpirits  be  any  way  fixed ,  or 
return  into  vitriol  again ,  the  fame  will  not  ait  their  former  parts  and 
denigrate  as  before.  ;  "  Vb  j]|| 

.  And  if  we  yet  make  a  more  exaft  enquiry,  by  what  this  fait  of  vie.  iol 
more  peculiarly  gives  this  colour,  we  fhall  find  it  to  be  from  a  metalline 
condition,  and  efpecially  an  Iron  Property  or  ferreous  participation. 
For  blew  Copperofe  which  deeply  partakes  of  the  copper  will  do  it  but 
weakly ,  Verdigrife  which  is  made  of  Copper  will  not  do  it  at  all ;  But 
the  filings  of  Iron  infufed  in  vinegar,  will  with  a  decoition  of  galls 
make  good  Ink ,  without  any  Copperofe  at  all ;  and  fo  will  infufion  of 
Load-ftone ,  which  is  of  affinity  with  Iron.  And  though  more  confpi- 
cuoufly  in  Iron ,  yetfucha  Calcanthous  or  Atramentous  quality,  we 
will  not  wholly  reject  in  other  mettals,  whereby  we  often  obferve  black 
tinitures  in  their  folutions.  Thus  a  Lemmon,  Quince,  or  lbarp  Apple 
cut  with  a  knife  becomes  immediately  black:  And  from  the  like  caui'e, 
Artichokes;  fo  fublimate  beat  up  with  whites  of  eggs,  if  touched  with 
a  knife ,  becomes  incontinently  black.  So  Aqua  fortis ,  w hofe  ingre-  ■ 
dient  is  vitriol,  will  make  white  bodies  black.  So  Leather  drefled  with 
the  bark  of  Oak,  is  eafily  made  black  by  a  bare  folution  of.  Copperofe. 
So  divers  Mineral  waters  and  fuch  as  participate  of  Iron,  upon  an  infu¬ 
fion  of  galls,  become  of  a  dark  colour,  and  entering  upon  black.  So 
fteel  infufed,  makes  not  only  the  liquor  dusky,  but  in  bodies  wherein  it 
concurs  with  proportionable  tin&ures  makes  alfo  the  excretions  black. 
And  lo  alfo  from  this  vitriolous  quality  Alive  units  dulcis ,  and  vitriol, 
vomitive  occafion  black  ejections.  But  whether  this  denigrating  quali¬ 
ty  in  Copperofe  proceedeth  from  an  Iron  participation ,  or  rather  in  I- 
rpq  from  a  vitriolpus  communication ;  or  whether  black  ciufitures  from 

'  metal-- 
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metallicai  bodies  be  not  from  vitriolous  parts  contained  in'their  fulphur, . 
f  nee  common  fulphur  coritaineth  alfo  much  vitriol,  may  admit  confide- 
ration.  However  in  this  way  of  tincture,  it  feemerh  plain,  that  Iron  and 
Via  io!  are  the  powerful  Denigrators. 

Such  a  con  it  ion  there  is  naturally  in  fome  living  creatures.  Thus 
that  black  humour  by  Arlftotl ■  named >  and  commonly  tranflated  1 
Atramerttitrr,  may  be  occafioned  in  the  Cuttle.  Such  a  condition  them 
is  naturally  in  fome  Plants,  as  Black-berries,  Walnut-rindes ,  Black- 
che-ries;  whereby  they  ex tinguifla  inflammations,-  con  oborate  the  fto- 
mack  ,  and  are  etteemed  fpeciflcal  in  the  Epileplie.  Such  an  Atramen- 
tous  conation  there  is  to  be  found  fometime  in  the  blood,  when  that 
which  fome  call  Acetvm,  others  Fjirioluw,  concurs  wirh  parts  prepa¬ 
red  for  this  tinilure.  And  fo  from  thefe  conditions  the  Moors  mi5ht 
poff'.bly  become  Negroes ,  receiving  Atramentous  impreflions  in  fome  of 
thole  wayes,  whole  pofEbility  is  by  us  declared. 

Nor  is  it  ft  range  that  we  affirm  there  are  vitriolous  parts, qualities,  and  How  a  vhrio-  - 
even  at  fome  diftance  Vitriol  it  felf  in  living  bodies ;  for  there  is  a  fovvr  lous  quality 
flip  ick  fait  ciirhifed  through  the  Earth,  which  paffing  a  concoction  in  ^aybe  inli- 
plants,  becometh  milder  and  more  agreeable  unto  the  fence,  and  this  vlnS  bodies, 
is  that  veritable  vitriol ,  whereby  divers  plants  contain  a  grateful  fharp- 
nefs,  as  Lemmons,  Pomegranats,  Cherries ,  or  an  auflere  and  incon- 
cocted  roughnefs,  as  Sloes,  Medlars  and  Quinces.  And  that  not  only 
vitriol  is  a  caufe  of  blacknefs,  but  that  the  ialts  of  natural  bodies  do  car¬ 
ry  a  powerful  Aroke  in  the  tincture  andvernifh  of  all  things ,  we  fhall 
not  deny,  if  we  contradict  not  experience ,  and  the  viflbie  art  of  Dyars,  . 
who  advance  and  graduate  their  colours  with  Salts.  For  the  decodtion: 
offimples  which  bear  the  vifible  colours  of  bodyes  decocted,  are  dead 
and  evanid  ,  without  the  comihixion  of  Alum,  Argol,  and  the  like.  And  •' 

this  is  alfo  apparent  in  Chymical  preparations.  So  Cinabar  becomes- 
red  by  the  acide  exhalation  of  fulphur,  which  otherwife  prefentsa  pure . 
and  niveous  white.  So  fpirits  of  Salt  upon  a  blew  paper  make  am  orient 
red.  So  Tartar  o:  Vitriol  upon  an  infufion  of  Violets  affords -a  delight--  '  ,  0 

futcrimfon.  Thus  it  is  wonderful  what  variety  of  colours,  the  fpirits  of. 

Saltpeter,  and  efpecially,  if  they  be  kept  in  a  glafs  while  they  pierce  the . 

Tides  thereof;  I  fay,  what  Orient  greens  they  will  project :  from  the  like 
fpirits  in  the  earth  the, plants  thereof  perhaps  acquire  their  verdure.  And  WK  th  , 
from  ffich  folary  irradiations  may  thofe  wondrous  varieties  arife ,  which  ca|ours  o{ 
are  obfewable  in  Animals,  as  Mallards  heads,  and  Peacocks  feathers,  plants, 
recetvin  -  intention  or  alteration  according  as  they  are  prefdnted  unto  tuiy  arife. 
the  light!'  Thus  Saltpeter,  Ammoniack  and  Mineral  fpirits  emit  dele¬ 
ctable  and  various  colours ;  and  common  A qua  fonts  will  in  fome  green 
and  narrow  mouthed  glaffes,  about  the  verges  thereof,  fend  forth  a  deep 

and  Gentianella  blew.  . 

Thus  have  we  at  lafl  drawn  our  conjectures  unto  a  period;  wherein:, 
if  our  contemplations  afford  no  farisfaCtion  unto  othe  rs,  I  hope  our  at-  - 
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tempts  will  bring  no  condemnation  on  our  felves,  (  for  befides  that  ad¬ 
ventures  in  knowledge  are  laudable,  and  the  aflayes  of  weaker  heads  af¬ 
ford  oftentimes  improveable  hints  unto  better)  although  in  this  Ion* 
journey  we  mifs  the  intended  end ;  yet  are  there  many  things  of  trutii 
difclofed  by  the  way  ;  and  the  collateral  verity,  may  unto  reafonable  fpe- 
culations,  requite  the  capital  indifcovery. 
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MUch  wonder  it  is  not  we  are  to  feek  in  the  original  of  c /Ethiopians 
and  natural  Negroes ,  being  alfo  at  a  lofs  concerning  the  Original 
of  Gypfies  and  covnterfeit  A4oors,  obfervable  in  many  parts  of  Europe, 
zMfta,  and  sM frica.  ,  . 

Common  opinion  deriveth  them  from  Mgypt ,  and  from  thence 
they  derive  •-themfelyes ,  according  to  their  own  account  hereof,  as 
Munftcr  cifcovered  in  the  letters  and  pafs  which  they  obtained  from 
Sigtfmund  the  Bnperour,  that  they  hill  came  out  of  Jefler  Mgypt,  that 
having  defended  from  the  Chriilian  rule ,  and  relapfed  unto  Pagan  rites, 
fome  of every  family  were  en  oyned  this  penance  to  wander  about  the 
Opinionieon-  world;  oras  Avminw  delivered! ,  they  pretend  for  this  vagabond 

Ea?o<  COurfe  »  a  JudSement:  of  God  upon  their  Forefathers ,  who  refufed 
<3yp Sts.  to  entertain  the  V  irgin  Mary  and  J  efus ,  when  i  he  fled  into  their  Coun¬ 

try.' 

Which  account  notwithllanding  is  of  little  prob  bility:  for  the  ge¬ 
neral  flream  of  writers ,  who  enquire  into  their  original,  in  lift  not  upDon 
Termed.  de  £^s  5  and  are  fo  little  fatisfied  in  their  defeent  from  My  ypt,  that  they 
■ejsrdua  diief.  deduce  them  from  feveral  other  Nations  PiJydere  Virgil  accounting 
ctl.  multipl.  them  originally  Syrians,  E  hi  lip  pus  Befgomas  fetcheth  them  from  Chal- 

d/a,  Mneas  Sylvius  from  fome  part  of  Tart  ary  ,  BJlo-ius  no  further 
then  Walachia  and  Bulgaria,  nor  A  ventinus  then  the  confines  of  Hun- 


ijarta. 
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Qhfenit.  1.2.  That  they  are  no  ^-Egyptians  ,  B  llmim  maketh  evident:  who  met 

great  droves  of  Gypfies  in  Mgypt,  about  Grand  Cairo  ,  Matarea,  and 
the  villages  on  the  banks  of  Nilus,  who  notwithllanding  were  account¬ 
ed  (Bangers  unto  that  Nation,  and  wanders  from  forreign  parts,  even  as 
they  are  efteemed  with  us.  •  °  ’ 

Gypfies  fit  ft  That  they  came  not  out  of  c /Egypt  is  alfo  probable,  becaufe  their  firft 
known  in  <ycr*  appearance  was  i-n  Germany,  fince  the  year  1400.  nor  were  they  obfer- 
mny*  yed  before  in  other  parts  of Europe,  as  is  deducibie  from  Mm  ft.  r,  Gene- 

brard,G  rant  fimyaxiAOrt  elms.  la 

But  that  they  firil  fet  out  not  far  from  Germany,  is  alfo  probable  from 

ul  o  "  tic  §  ^  their 
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their  language  ,  which  was  the  Sclavonian  tongue ;  and  when  they  vvan- 
dred  afterward  into  France,  they  were  commonly  called  Boh  »««, 
which  name  is  dill  retained  for  Gypfies.  And  Therefore  when  Crantfins 
delivereth,  they  firft  appeared  about  the  Baltick  Sea,  when  BeRon'ms  de- 
riveth  them  from  Bulgaria  and  Walachia,  and  others  from  about  Hun¬ 
garian  they  (peak  not  repugnantly  hereto  :  for  the  language  of  thofe  Na¬ 
tions  was  Sclavonian,  at  lead  fome  dialed  thereof. 

But  of  what  Nation  foever  they  were  the  firft,  they  are  now  almoft  of 
all ;  affociating  unto  them  fome  of  every  countrey  where  they  wander; 
when  they  will  be  loft ,  or  whether  at  all  again  ,  is  not  without  fome 
doubt :  for  unfetled  Nations  have  out-lafted  others  of  fixed  habitations:  BtUon.  cbfer- 
and  though  Cypfies  have  been  banifhed  by  mottChriftian  Princes,  yet  vtt.l.t, 
have  they  found  fome  countenance  from  the  Great  Turk,  who  fuflfereth.What  the 
them  to  live  and  maintain  publike  Stews  near  the  Imperial  City  in  Tt-  maketh  (ft*0* 
ra,  of  whom  he  often  maketh  a  politick  advantage,  imp  loying  them  as  Gypfies.  ° 
Spyes  into  other  Nations, under  which  title  they  were  banifhed'  by  Char  Is 
the  Fifr. 
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/E  commonly  accufe  the  fancies  of  elder  times  in  the. improper r 
i  figures  of  heaven  afligned  unto  Conftellations ,  which  do  not 
feem  to  have  been  commonly  committed  by  Geographers  and  Hiftcri- . 
ans,  in  the  figural  refemblances  of  feveral  Regions  on  earth ;  while  by 
Livy  and  Julius  Rufticus  the  Iflandof  Britain  is  made  to  refemble  a 
long diib  or  two-edged  axe ;  Italy  by  Numatiams  to  belike  an  Oak-  r<tciu  ^eyita  1 
leaf :  and  Spain  an  Ox-hide  ;  while  the  phancy  of  Strabo  makes  the  ha-  A&r*e* 
bitated  earth  like  a  cloak ,  and  Diony  flits  Afer  will  have  it  like  a  ftin° : 
wich  many  others  obfervable  in  good  writers ,  yet  not  made  out  from  ;■ 
the  letter  or  bonification  ;  acquitting  Aftronomy  in  their  figures  of  the 
Zodiack :  wherein  they  are  not  juftified  unto  Uriel  refemblances,  but  ra-  l6!?.- 

ther  made  out  from  the  effects  of  Sun  or  Moon  in  thefe  feveral  portions  (‘0 ^ 
ofheaven,orfrom  peculiar  influences  of  thofe  conftellations,  which 
-fome  way  make  gooditheir  names. 

Which  notwithftanding  being  now  authentick  by  prefcription ,  may  ¬ 
be  retained  in  their  naked  acceptions ,  and  names  tranflated  from  fub- 
ftances  known  on  earth.  And  therefote  the  learned  Hevetim  in  his  ac¬ 
curate  Selenography ,  or  defcription  of  the  Moon,  hath  well  tranflated : 
the  known  appellations  of  Regions,  Seas  and  Mountains,  unto  the  parts  - 
of  that  Luminary :  and  rather  then  ufe  invented  names  or  humane  de-  • 
nominations,  with  witty  congruity  hath  placed  Mount  Sinai-,  Taurus , 

Maoris  T aim,  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  Mauritania  Sicily  and  A  fa  mi-  - 
nor  in  the  Moon, .  More: 
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More  hardly  can  we  find  the  Hebrew  letters  in  the  heavens,  made  out 
The  Cabala  of  the  greater  and  lefier  Stars,  which  put  together  do  makeup  words, 
o  te  tais.  .wherein  Cabaliftical  Speculators  conceive  they  read  the  events  of  future 
Gnfurtl  out  -things;  and  how  from  the  Stars  in  the  head  of  Medttfa,  to  make  out  the 
of  ,R.  cbomtr.  word  Chavab ;  and  thereby  defolation  prefignified  unto  6V*  ev  or  ]a- 

van,  numeral ly  characterized  in  that  word,  requireth  no  rigid  Reader. 

It  is  not  eahe  to  reconcile  the  different  accounts  of  longitude,  while 
-  in  modern  tables  the  hundred  and  eighty  degree,  is  more  then  thirty  de- 
Athin.'Kjnber  grees  beyond  that  part .,  where  Ptohmy  placeth  an  180.  Nor  will  the 
■in  proxmio.  -wider  and  more  Weftern  term  of  Longitude,  from  whence  the  Moderns 

begin  their  commenfuration ,  fuffciently  fialve  the  difference.  The  an¬ 
cients  began  the  meafae  of  Longitude  from  the  fortunate  Iflands  or  Ca¬ 
naries,  the  Moderns  from  the  Azores  or  Iflands  of  S.  Michael ;  but 
-fince  the  Azores  are  but  fifteen  de,  rees  more  Weft ,  why  the  Moderns 
fihould  reckon  i  So-  where  Tt&hrny  accounted!  above  220.  or  though 
'Robertas  Huts  t^ey  take  in  1 5  degrees  at  the  Weft ;  they  fihould  reckon  30  at  rhe  Eaft, 
de^ltbii.  beyond  the  fame  meafure,  is  yet  to  be  determined;  nor  would  it  be 
■  much  advantaged,  if  we  fihould  conceive  that  the  compute  of  ‘ Ttolomy 
were  not  fib  agreeable  unto  rhe  Canaries,  as  the  Hefperides  or  Iflands  of 

C .  tfbo  d,  .  r  -  ft  ^ 

W  hether  the  compute  of  monethsfrom  the  firft  appearance  of  the 
Moon  ,  which  divers  Nation? ha'-  e  followed ,  be  not  a  more  perturbed 
way,  then  that  whi.h  accounts  from  the  con  unction .,  may  feem  of 

.  reafomtl:  doubt ,  not  only  from  the  uncertainty  of  its  appearance  in 

Sc>cn0&'  foul  and  cloudy  weather,  but  uneaual  time  in  any,  that  is  former  or  lat- 
When  the  ter,  according  as  the  Moon  fhall  be  in  the  ligns  of  long  defcenlion  ,  as 
Moon  will  be  Aries y  't  mrus^  in  the  Peri  eum  or  fwifteft  motion ,  and  in  rhe 

ken  on  the  Northern  Latitude  :  wher.by  fometimes  it  nyw  be  feen  the  very  day  of 
f  eft  day  of  the  ^  chan<-ej  as  vvill  obfervably  hapr  en  t  6  s4.  in  the  moneths  of  iyf  p-i/ 
Why^theSun  and  May }  or  whether  alio  the  compt.ee  of  the  day  be  exactly  mace  f  om 
5s  ken  after  it  the  vidblearifing  or.  fetting  of  the  Sun,  beemfe  the  Sun  is  lometi  r.esna'-, 
is  fee ,  or  r.atu-  turally  fee;  and  in  or  the  Horizon,  when  vlfibly  it  is  above  it ;  from  the 
rally  under  caufes  of  refraction,  and  fuch  as  make  us  '  ehold  a  piece  of  i:  lver  in  a  b.i- 
Lhe  Horizon,  ^  when  water  is  put  upon  it,  which  we  could  not  ciifcover  before ,  as 

under  the  verge  thereof. 

Whether  the  Clobe  of  the  earth  be  but  a  point,  in  refpeif  of  the  liars 
an'4  firmament,  or  how  if  the  rayes  thereof  do  fall  upon  a  point,  they  are 
receiver -in  ditch  variety  of  Angels,  appearing  greater  or  lefler  from  t  it- 
feren;  es  of  refraction  ? 

Whether  if  rhe  motion  of  rhe  Heavens fihould  ceafe  awhile,  all  things 
To  wh.it  the  world  inft.vntly  perifih  ?  and  whether  this  a’flerrion  doth  not  make  the 
motion  of  the  p.;irne  0f  fublutv.iry  things,  to  hold  too  loofea  dependency  upon  the  firft 
Heavens  fer-  confervino  caufe  ?  ar  lea  ft  impure  too  much  unto  the  motion  of  the 
vech.  Met, Lib.  ^eaveiis,  y.ho'e  eminent  activities  are  by  heat;  light  and  influence,  the 

motion  it  felt  being  barren,  or  chiefly,  ierving  tor  the  due  application 
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of  celeftial  virtues  unto  fublunary  bodies,  as  fab  ws  hath  learnedly  ob~ 

ferved. 

Whether  Comets  or  Blazing  Stars  be  generally  of  fuch  terrible  efFe&s, 
as  elder  times  have  conceived  them ;  for  fince  it  is  found  that  many, 
from  whence  thefe  predictions  are  drawn ,  have  been  above  the  Moon; 
why  they  may  not  be  qualified  from  their  pofitions ,  and  afpeCts  which 
they  hold  with  liars  of  favourable  natures ;  or  why  fince  they  may  be 
conceived  to  arife  from  the  effluviums  of  other  Stars,  they  may  not  re¬ 
tain  the  benignity  of  their  Originals ;  or  fince  the  natures  of  the  fixed 
Stars,  are  Afirologically  differenced  by  the  Planets ,  and  are  efteemed 
Martial  or  Jovial,  according  to  the  colours  whereby  they  anfvver  thefe 
Planets ;  why  although  the  Red  Comets  do  carry  the  portenfions  of 
Mars ,  the  brightly-white  fhould  not  be  of  the  Influence  of  Jupiter  or 
Venus, anfwerably  unto  Cor  Scorpi  and  Arflurus;  is  not  abfurd  to  doubt. 
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Concerning  many  Hiftorical  Tenents  genet  ally 
received,  and  fome  deduced  from  the  Hiftorv 
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t  '  *  3  *i  .  *■  <  *  '  ^  k  I  V  ‘  ' 

Of  the  Forbidden  Fruit , 

'  '■  *  **  ,  ■  •  /  •  *  *  j  '  .  •  j  i  *  i  ,  -i 

Hat  the  Forbidden  Fruit  of  Paradife  was  an  Apple,  Is 
commonly  believed,  confirmed  by  Tradition,  perpetu- 
2  ated  by  Writings,  Verfes,  Pictures;  and  fome  have 
been  fo  bad  Profodlans ,  as  from  thence  to  derive  the 
is  La  tine  word  malum,  becaufethat  fruit  was  the  firft  oc- 
\  *  cafion  of  evil ;  wherein  notwithfianding  determimti-  Opinions,  of 

ons  areprefumptuous,  and  many, I  perceive, are  of  an-  whatkinde  the 
other  belief.  For  fome  have  conceived  it  a  Vine;  in  the  myftery  of  bidden  fiuk 
whofe  fruit  lay  the  expiation  of  the  tranfgreflion  :  Gorepim  Bee  anus  mtf 
reviving  the  conceit  of  B  ar  cep  hies  ^  peremptorily  concludeth  it  to  be  the 

Indian  Fig-tree,  and  by  a  witty  Allegory  labours  to  confirm  the  fame. 

Again,  fome  fruits  pafle  under  the  name  of  Adams  apples,  which  in  1 

common  acception  admit  not  that  appellation ;  the  one  described  by 
CMatlnotus  under  the  name  of  Tomum  Adaml ;  a  very  far  fruit,  and 
not  unlike  a  Citron,  but  fomewhat  rougher,  chopt  and  cranied,  vul¬ 
garly  conceived  the  m  arks  of  Adams  teeth.  Another,  the  fruit  of  that 
plant  which  Ser apum  termeth  AA uf  ?,  but  the  Ealtern  Chrifrians  com- 
!  \  ■  -  Hhh  2  monly 
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ceived  appellations  fuitable  unto  the  Tradition,  yet  can  we  nor  from 
thence  infer  they  were  this  fruit  in  queftion :  No  more  then  cArkor 
‘vit&y  fo  commonly  called  to  obtain  its  name  from  the  Tree  of  life  in 
paradife,  or  Arbor  juda,  to  be  the  fame  which  fuppliedthe  gibbet  un¬ 
to  Judo*. 

Again,  there  is  no  determination  in  the  Text ;  wherein  is  only  par- 
ticulared  that  it  was  the  fruit  of  a  Tree  good  for  food,  and  plea fanr  un¬ 
to  the  eye,  in  which  regards  many  excel  the  Apple;  and  therefore 
learned  men  do  wifely  conceive  it  inexplicable ;  and  ‘ Thllo  puts  deter¬ 
mination  unto  defpair,  when  he  affirmed)  the  fame  kinde  of  fruit  was 
never  produced  fince.  Surely  were  itnot  requifite  to  have  been  corn 
cealed;  it  had  not  paffed  unfpecified ;  nor  the  tree  revealed  which  con¬ 
cealed  their  nakednefle,  and  that  concealed  which  revealed  it  ;  for 
in  the  fame  chapter  mention  is  made  of  Fig-leaves.  And  the  like 
particulars,  although  they  feem  uncircumftantiaj,  are  , oft  fee  down  in 
holy  Scripture ;  fo  is  it  fpecified  that  E lias  fate  under  a  J  uniper-tree, 
Abfalom  hanged  by  an  Oak,  and  Zackew  got  up  into  a  Syco- 

And  although  to  condemn  fuch  Indeterminables  'unro  liim  that  de¬ 
manded  on  what  hand  trt i »  was  wounded,  the  Philofopher  thought 
it  a  fufficient  refolution  to  re-enqutr-e  upon  what  leg  King  Philip  halt¬ 
ed  ;  and  the  Jews  not  undoubtedly  refolved  of  the  Sciatica-fide  of  Ja- 
do  cauteloufly  in  their  diet  abflain from  the  finews  of  both  :  'yet 
•  i  are  there  many  nice  particulars  which  may  be  authentically  determined. 
That  Peter  cut  off  the  right  eare  of  CMalchus ,  is  beyond  all  doubt. 
That  our  saviour  eate  thePaffeover  in  an  upper  room,,  we  may  deter¬ 
mine  from  the  Text.  And  fome  we  may  concede  which  the  Scripture 
plainly  defines  not.  That  the  Dyal  of  Ahaz,  was  placed  upon  the 
Weft-fide  of  the  Temple,  we  will  not  deny,  or  contradict  the  deferi- 
ption  of  AdricomiM.  That  Abrahams  fervant  put  his  hand  under  his 
right  thigh,  wefhallnot  queftion;  and  that  the  Thief  on  the  right 
hand  was  faved,  and  the  other  on -the  left  reprobated,  to  make  «ood 
the  Method  of  the  laft  judicial  difmilfion,  we  are  ready  to  admit.  But 
VescdrustJ I,  furely  in  vain  we  enquire  of  what  wood  was  Mofes  rod,  or  the  tree 
mveuscuprcf -  that  fweetned  the  waters.  Or  though  Tradition  or  humane  Hiftory 
fin,  oliva lu-  might  afford  fome  light,  whether  the  Crown  of  thornes  was  made  ofPa- 
premumjalmsb  fturus  •  whether  the  Crofle  of  Chrift  were  made  of  thofe  foure  woods 
trfbmi(umiH  in  the  Diftick  of  Dura  sites,  or  only  of  Oak,  according  unto  Lifjiw  and 
erm  lignum.  Goropim,  we  labour  not  to  determine.  For  though  hereof  prudent 

Symbols  and  pious  Allegories  be  made  by  wifer  Conceivers ;  yet  com¬ 
mon  heads  will  flie  unto  fuperftitious  applications,  and  hardly  avoid 
miraculous  or  magical  expeditions. 

Now  the  ground  of  reafon  that  occaftoned  this  expreffion  by  a» 
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Apple,  might  be  the  community  of  this  fruit,  and  which  is  often  taken 
for  any  other.  So  the  God.defle  of  Gardens  is  termed  Pomona  ;  fo  the 
Proverb  exp  re  tie  th  it  to  give  apples  unto  <sAlc\nous\  fo  the  fruit  which 
SParis  decided  was  called  an  Apple  ;  fo  in  the  Garden  of  Hef per  ides, 

(which many  conceive  a  fidlion  drawn,  from  Paradife)  we  reade  of 
golden  Apples  guarded  by  the  Dragon.  And  tofpeak  ft r icily  in  this 
appellation,  they  placed  it  more  fafely  then  any  other;  for  betide  the 
great  variety  of  Apples,  the  word  in  Greek  comprehendeth  Orenges, 

Lemmons,  Citrons,  Quinces  ;  and  as  Ruellim  defineth,  fuch  fruits  as  ^U£j  ...  , 
have  no  Hone  within,  and  a  foft  covering  without;  excepting  the  Pome-  um  n'aturS. 
granate.  And  will  extend  much  farther  in  the  acception  of  Spigellm ,  lfigoge in  ran 
who  comprehendeth  all  round  fruits  under  the  name  of  Apples,  not  ex-  Hcrbirim, 
eluding  Nuts  and  Plumbs.  -  ... 

It  hath  been  promoted  in  fome  conftruftions  from  a  palfage  in  the 
Canticles,  as  it  runs  in  the  vulgar  Tranflation,  Sub  arbor e  malo  fufeita-  C*n,8i. 

W  te,  ibi  corrupt  a  eft  wafer  tun,  ibi  viol  at  a  eft  genetnx  tua.  Which 
words  notwithftanding  parabolically  intended,  admit  no  literal  infe¬ 
rence,  and  are  of  little  force  in  our  Tranflation,  I  raifedthee  under 
an  Apple-tree,  there  thy  mother  brought  thee  forth,  there  fhe  brought 
thee  forth  that  bare  thee.  So  when  from  a  basket  of  Summer-fruits  or 
Apples,  as  the  Vulgar  rendreth  them,  God,  by  Jmos, foretold  the  de¬ 
finition  of  his  people,  we  cannot  fay  they  had  any  reference  unto  the 
fruit  of  Paradife,  which  was  the  definition  of  man;  but  thereby  yvas 
declared  the  propinquity  of  their  defolarion  ;  and  that  their  tranquilli¬ 
ty  was  of  no  longer  duration  then  thofe  horary  or  foon  decaying  fruits 
of  Summer.  Nor  when  it  is  faid  in  the  fame  Tranflation,  ftomadeft-  f ruRusHorms 
derii  anima  tua  dftfee [ferrnt  ate,  .the  apples  that  thy  foul  lulled  after 
are  departed  from  thee,  is  there  any  alluhon  therein  unto  the  fruit  of 
Paradife.  But  thereby  is  threatned  unto  Babylon, that  the  pleafures  and 
delights  of  their  Palate  fhould  forfake  them. .  And  we  reade  in  Pier  ins, 
thatan  Apple  was  the  Hieroglyphick  of  love,  and  that  the  Statua  of 
Venue  was  made  with  one  in  her  hand.  So  the  little  Cupids  in  the  ft-  -  . 

oUres  oiPbdoflratm  do  play  with  Apples  in  a  Garden;  and  there  want 
not  fome  who  have  fymbolized  the  Apple  of  Paradife  unto  fuch  com  figur.6.Deam 

flru&ions.  .  .  .  ,  mnhm' 

Since  therefore  after  this  fruit,  cunofity  fruitlefly  enquireth,  and 

confidence  blindly  determineth,  we  fhall  furceafe  our  Inquifition;  ra¬ 
ther  troubled  that  it  was  tailed,  then  troubling  our  felves  in  its  deci- 
fton  ;  this  only  we  obferve,  when  things  are  left  uncertain,  men  will 
afl'ure  them  by  determination. Which  is  not  only  verified  concerning 
the  fruit,  but  the  Serpent  thatperfwaded ;  many  defining  the  kind  or  fpe- 
cies  thereof.  So  Bonaventure  and  Co  weft  or  affirm  it  was  a  Dragon, Eu-  Opinions  of ' 
qubinw  a  Bafilisk,  Deifie  s.  Viper,  and  others  a  common  fnake. Wherein  what  kinJe  tbe c 
men  flill  continue  the  delufion  of  the  Serpent,  who  having  deceived  So  pent  was y, 
Eve  in  the  main,  fets  her  pofterity  on  work  to  mifeke  in  the  circum-  . 

:  Hh.h.  3 ,  fence,, 
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ftaace,  and  endeavours  to  propagate  errors  at  any  hand.  And  thofe 
he  futely  mo  ft  defireth  which  concern  either  God  or  himfelf  ;  for  they 
dishonour  God  who  is  abfolute  truth  and  goodnefle ;  but  for  himfelf 
who  is  extreamly  evil,  and  the  worft  five  can  conceive,  by  aberration  of 

conceit  they  extenuate  his  depravitie,  and  afcribe  fome  goodneffe  un¬ 
to  him. 


Os  ex  ojjtbus 
mek. 


_  CHAP.  II.  ^  i 

That  a  UMan  hath  one  lejfetkena  Woman . 

Hat  a  Man  hath  one  Rib  Ieffe  then  a  Woman,  is  a  common  con- 
ceit  derived  from  the  Hiftory  of  Genefis,  wherein  it  ftands  deliver¬ 
ed,  that  Eve  was  framed  out  of  a  Rib  of  Adam ;  whence  it  is  conclu¬ 
ded  the  fexe  of  man  ftill  wants  that  Rib  our  Father  loft  in  Eve.  And 
this  is  not  only  paflant  with  the  many,  but  was  urged  againft 
m  an  Anatorrue  of  his  at  Pifa,  where  having  prepared  the  Scheleton  of 
a  woman  that  chanced  to  have  thirteen  ribs  on  one  fide,  therearofea 
party  that  cried  him  down,  and  even  unto  oaths  affirmed,  that  this  was 
the  rib  wherein  a  woman  exceeded.  Were  this  true,  it  would  ocu¬ 
larly  ftlence  that  difpute  out  of  which  fide  Eve  was  framed ;  it  would  de¬ 
termine  the  opinion  of  Olafir,  rhatfhe  was  made  out  of  the  ribs  of 
both  fides,  or  fuch  as  from  the  expreffton  of  the  Text  maintain  there 
was  a  plurality  of  ribs  required,  and  rni^ht  indeed  decry  the  paraboli¬ 
cal  expofition  of  Grig  n,  Ce.'ytdtj^  and  fuch  as  fearing  to  concede  a 
monftrofity,  ot  mutilate  the  integrity  of  Adam,  preventively  con¬ 
ceive  the  Creation  of  thirteen  ribs.  1 

.  — /  But  this  will  not  conlift  with  reafon  orjnfpe&ion.  For  if  we  fur- 

ribs  commonly  vey  the  Scheleton  of  both  Sexes,  and  therein  the  compare  of  bones 

women.  ^  {eadlIy  clover  time  men  and  women  have  foure  and  twenty 

ribs,  that  is,  twelve  on  each  fide,  leveii  greater  annexed  unto  tbeSter- 
laon,  and  five  Idler  which  come  flhort  thereof.  Wherein  if  it  fome- 
times  happen  that  either  Sex  exceed,  the  conformation  is  irresular,  de- 
fteding  from  the  common  rate  or  number,  and  no  mote  inferrible 
upon  mankinds  then  the  monfttofity  of  the  fon  of  Eap^a,  or  the 
vicious  exceffe  in  the  number  of  fingers  and  toes.  And  although 
feme  difference  there  be  in  figure,  and  the  female  os  \mminamm  be 
fomewhat  more  protuberant,  to  make  a  fairer  cavity  for  the  Infant ;  the 
coccyx  fornerime  more  refletled  to  give  the  eafier  delivery,  and  the  ribs 
themfelves  ieem a  little  flatter,  yer are  they  equal  in  number.  An! 
therefore  while  ArlJlotle  doubteth  the  relations  made  of  Nations, which 
had  but  feven  ribs  on  a  fide, and  yet  delivereth,  that  men  have  generally 
no  more  then  ei  Jit,as  he  mecieth  their  hiftory,  fo  can  we  not  accept  of 
hi >  Anatomy.  ,•  _.V'  '  •  '  A*»ain 
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Again,  although  we  concede  there  wanted  one  rife  in  the  Scheleton 
of  <±Adam,  yet  were  it  repugnant  unto  reafonand  common  obfervati- 
on  that  his  pofterity  fhould  want  the  fame.  For  we  obferve  that  muti¬ 
lations  are  not  tranfmitted  from  father  unto  fon ;  the  blinde  beoettin^ 
fuch  as  can  fee,  men  with  one  eye, children  with  two;  and  cripples  mu¬ 
tilate  in  their  own  perfons  do  come  out  perfeft  in  their  generations. 

For  the  feed  conveyeth  with  it  not  only  the  extra#  and  iingle  Idea  of 

every  part,  whereby  it  tranfmits  their  perfections  and  infirmities ;  but 

double  and  over  again;  whereby  fometimes  ic  inultiplicioufly  delineates 

the  fame,  as  in  Twins,  in  mixed  and  numerous  generations.  And  to  Th«  every 

fpeak  more  ftriaiy,  parts  of  the  feed  do  Teem  to  contain 'the  Idea  and  part  of  the  feed 

power  of  the  whole;  fo  Parents  deprived  of  hands,  beget  manual  ifiiies  containsthe  I- 

and  the  defect  of  thofe  parts  is  fupplied  by  the  Idea  of  others.  So  in  dtaof  th? 

one  grab  of,  corne  appearing  fimilary  and  bf efficient  for  a  plural  g er-  "holc  Animate‘ 

mbation,  there  lieth  dormant  the  vertuality  of  many  other,  and  from1 

thence  fometimes  proceed  above  an  hundred  ears.  And  thus 

may  be  made  out  the  caufe  of  multiparous  productions;  for  though 

the  feminal  materials  difperfe  and  feparate  b  the  Matrix,  the  formative 

operator  will  not  delineate  a  part,  but  endeavour  the  formation  of  the 

whole;  effecting  the  fame  as  far  as  the  matter  will  permit,  and  from 

dividing  materials,  attempt  entire  formation.  And  therefore,  though  * 

wondrous  ftrange,  it  may  not  be  impotfible  what  is  confirmed  at  Lauf- 

dun  concerning  the  Countefle  of  Holland ,  nor  what  Albert us  reports 

of  the  birth  of  an  hundred  and  fifty.  And  if  we  confider  the  ma°nali- 

ties  of  generation  b  fome  things,  we  fhall  not  controvert  its  polfibilities ; 

mothers:  nor  eafily  queftion  that  great  work,  whofe  wonders  are  only  • 

fecond  unto  thofe  of  the  Creation*  and  a  clofe  apprehenfion  of  the  one 

might  perhaps  afford  a  glimmering  light,  and  crepufculous  glance  of  the : 

other.  7  -  -  '  :  ' 
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WHat  hath  been  every  where  ©pinioned  by  all  men,  and  b  all 
times,  is  more  then  paradoxical  to  difpute ,  and  fo  that  Methx- 
felah  was  the  longeft  liver  of  all  the  pofterity  of  Adam ,  we  quietly  be- 
leeve ;  but  that  he  mull  needs  be  fo,  is  perhaps  below  Paralogy  to  deny. 
For  hereof  there  is  no  determination  from  the  Text;  wherein  it  is  only 
particulared  he  was  the  longeft  Liver  of  all  the  Patriarks  whofe  age  is 
there  exprefled, but  that  he  out-lived  all  others, we  cannot  well  conclude. 
For  of  thofe  trine  whofe  death  is  mentioned  before  the  flood, the  text  ex- 
pteffeth  that  Enoch  was  the  fhorteft  Liver;  who  faw  but 
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,  years.  But  to  affirm  from  hence,  none  cf  the  reft,  vvhofe  age  is ;  not  ex- 

prelled,  did  dye  before  that  time,  is  furely  an  lllationvvhereto  we  cannot 
afl'ent. 

Again,  Many  perfons  there  were  in  thofe  dayes  of  longevity,  of  whofe 
age  notwithftanaing  there  is  no  account  in  Scripture ;  as  of  the  race  of 
Cain,  the  Wives  of  the  nine  Patriarchs,  with  all  the  Tons  and  daugh¬ 
ters  that  every  one  begat  ?  whereof  perhaps  fome  perfons  might  out-live 
MethafeUb ;  the  Text  intending  only  the  mafculine  line  of  Seth ,  con- 
duceable  unto  the  Genealogy  of  our  Saviour ,  and  the  antediluvian 
Chronology.  And  theiefore  we  mud  not  contract  the  lives  of  thole 
which  are  left  in  filence  by  Mofes  ;  for  neither  is  the  age  of  c Abel  ex- 
prelfed  in  the  Scripture ,  yet  is  he  conceived  far  elder  "then  commonly 
opinioned ;  and  if  we  allow  the  conclulion  of  his  Epitaph  as  made  by 
Adam  ,  and  fo  fetdownby  Sultan  ,  cPofuit  m&rer.s  pater  ,  cut  a  filto 
j  iShus  pojitumforct ,  Anno  ab  ortu  rerum  i  go.  Ab  Abcle  nato  1 29.  We 
ihall  not  need  to  doubt.  V.  hich  notvvithftanding  Cep  tan  and  others 
confirm,  nor  is  it  improbable,  if  we  conceive  that  Abel  \\a.s  born  in 
the  fecond  year  of  Adam,  and  Seth  a  year  after  the  death  of  Abel:  for 
fo  it  being  faid,  that  was  an  hundred  and  thirty  years  old  when 

r'  o  j  t  ^aaiatl  perilli  the  year  before ,  which  was  one  hun¬ 
dred  twenty  nine.,  : 

And  if  the  account  of  Cam  extend  unto  the  Deluge  ,  it-  may  not  be 
improbable  that  fome  thereof  exceeded  any  of  Seth.  Nor  is  it unlikely, 
in  life,  riches,  power  and  temporal  blelfings  ,  they  might  furpafs  them 
in  this  world,  whofe  lives  related  unto  the  next.  For  lo  when  the  feed 
of  Jacob  was  under  aftiaion  and  captivity ,  that  of  Ifinael  and  €fa» 
flourifhed  and  grew  mi.  hry,  there  t  roceeding  from  the  one  twelve  Prin¬ 
ces,  from  the  other  no  lef  then  fourteen  Dukes  and  eight  Kings.  And 

Gob  and  his  pofterity  is  not  delivered  in  the  Text  ■ 
fome  do  falve  it  from  the  fecret  method  of  Scripture ,  which  fometime 
wholly  omits,  but  feldome  or  never  delivers  the  entire  duration  of  wick¬ 
ed  and  faithlefs  perfons,  as  is  obfetvablc  in  the  hiftdry  of  Lf.m ,  and 

iade 
of 

_ _ _ _ « v v  w  t  A  x  .  r+i,  vis  for 

Job  is  thought  tobe  an  Idumeanx  and  of  the  feed  ofEfau. 

badly  (  although  we  relye  nor  thereon  )  we  will  nor  omit  that  con¬ 
ceit  ur  ed  by  learned  men  ,  that  -Adam  was  elder  then  Met / ufelah ,  in- 
afmiu  h  as  he  was  created  in  the  perfect  age  of  man,  which  was  in  thole 
dayes  so  or  <5o  years  ,  for  about  that  time  we  read  that  they  be ~at  chil¬ 
dren;  fo  thar  if  unto  we  add  60  years,-  he  will  exceed  Mnhuftlah 
And  therefore  if  not  in  length  of  dayes,  atleaftinold  age  he  furpaflej 
others ;  he  was  older  then  all,  who  was  never  fo  young"  as  any.  For 
though  he  knew  old  age,  he  vvas  never  acquainted  with  puberty  ,  youth 
or  Infancy ;  and  fo  in  a  flri'3  account  he  begat  children  at  one  year  old. 

'r  '  And 
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And  if  the  ufual  compute  will  hold,  that  men  are  of  the  fame  age  which 
are  born  within  compafs  of  the  fame  year;  £ve  was  as  old  asherhuf- 
band  and  Parent  Adami,  and  C*i»  their  fon  coetanbus  unto  both. 

Now  that  conception ,  that  no  man  did  ever  attain  unto  a  thoufand 
years,  becaufe  none  fhould  ever  be  one  day  old  in  the  fight  of  the  Lord, 
unto  whom  according  to  that  of  David ,  A  thoufand  years  are  but  one 
day?  doth  not  advantage  Metlmfelah.  And  being  deduced  from  a  po¬ 
pular  exprelfion ,  which  will  not  ftand-a  Met  affhy fecal and  {tried  exami¬ 
nation  ,  is  not  the  force  to  diuert  a  ferious  enquirer.  For  unto  God  a 
thoufand  years  are  no'more  then  one  moment,  and  in  his  fight  Methu¬ 
selah  lived  no  nearer  one  day  then  Abel ,  for  all  parts'of  time  are  alike 
unto  him,  unto  whom  none  are  referable  ;  and  all  things  prefent,  unto 
whom  nothing  is  paft  or  to  come.  And  therefore,  although  we  be  rnea- 
fured  by  the  Zone  of  time,  and  the  flowing  and  continued  in  Hants  there¬ 
of,  do  weave  at  laft  a  line  and  circle  about  the  eldeft :  yet  can  we  not 
thus  commenfurate  the  fphere  of  T rifmea if /a  ,  or  fuin  up  the  unfuccef- 

live  and  liable  duration  of  God. 
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That  there  w4S  no  %am-bow  before  the  Flood. 

i  '  .V  ■«.  -  -  ■  .  i  :  ,• 


Hat  there  final  1  no  Rain-bow  appear  fousty  years  before  the  end  of 
•the  World,  and  that  the  preceding  drought  unto  that  great  flame 
fhail  exhault  the  materials  of  this  Meteor ,  was  an  aflertion  grounded 
upon  no  folic!  reafon  :  but  that  there  was  not  any  in  fixteen  hundred 
years ,  that  is,  before  the  flood ,  leems  deduceable  from  holy  Scripture, 
Gen.  9.  I  do  fet  my  bow  in  the  clouds ,  and  it  final  1  be  for  a  token  of  a 
Covenant  between  me  and  the  earth.  From  whence  notwithftanding 
we  cannot  conclude  the  non-exiftence  of  the  Rain-bow  ;  nor  is  that 
Chronology  naturally  eftabliflned ,  which  computeth  the  antiquity  of 
effects  arifing  from  phyfical  and  fetled  caufes,  by  additional  impofitions 
from  voluntary  determinators.  Now  by.  the  decree  of  reafon  and  Phi- 
lofoghy ,  the  Rain-bow  hath  its  ground  in  nature  ,  and  caufed  by  the 
rayes  of  the  Sun ,  falling  upon  a  roride  and  oppofite  cloud:  whereof 
feme  reflected,  others  refracted,  beget  that  femi -circular  variety  we  ge¬ 
nerally  call  the  Rain-bow;  which  nntft  fucceed  upon  concurrence  of 
'aufes  and  fubjects  aptly  predifpofed.  And  therefore,  to  conceive  there 

e  11  a  aiM  i, i  Is ^ *  1  ^  ..L?  . .  L  ~ 


was  no  Rain-bow  before,  becaufe  God  chofe  this  out  as  a  token  6f  ... 
Coven  nit,  i  s  to  conclude  the  exiltence  of  things  from  rheir  figjtalkies, 
or  of  what  is  objected  unto  thefenfe,  a  co-exiflence  with  that  which  is 
internally  prefented  unto  the  underftanding.  with  equal  reafon  we 
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may  infer  there  was  no  water  before  the  inftitution  of  Baptifm,nor  bread 
ana  wine  before  the  holy  Eucharift. 

Again,  while  men  deny  the  antiquity  of  one  Rain-bow,  they  ancient- 
That  there  U  ty  concede  another.  For,  belide  the  lolary  Iris  which  God  ftiewed  unto 
a  Rain  bowof  Noah ,  there  is  another  Lunary,  whofe  efficient  is  the  Moon ,  vifible 
th«  Moon,.  only  in  the  night,  moft  commonly  at  full  Moon  ,  and  fome  degrees  a- 

bove  the  Horizon.  Now  the  exigence  hereof  men  do  not  controvert, 
although  effected  by  a  different  Luminary  in  the  fame  way  with  the.  o- 
ther.  And  probably  appeared  later,  as  being  of  rare  appearance  and 
rarer  obfervation ,  and  many  there  are  which  think  there  is  no  fuch  thing 
in  Nature.  And  therefore  by  cafual  fpedftators  they  are  lookt  upon  like 
prodigies,  and  fignifi cations  made,  not  Signified  by  their  natures. 

Laftly ,  Wefhall  not  need  to  conceive  God  made  the  Rain-bow  at 
this  time ,  if  we  confider  that  in  its  created  and  predifpofed  nature ,  it 
was  more  proper  for  this  lignification  then  any  other  Meteor  or  celefii- 
al  appearancy  whatfoever.  Thunder  and  Lightning  had  too  much  ter- 
rour  to  have  been  tokens  of  mercy  ;  Comets  or  Blazing  Stars  appear  too 
feldometoputusinmindof  a  Covenant  to  be  remembred  often :  and 
might  rather  fignifie  the  world  lkould  be  once  deftroyed  by  fire,  then  ne¬ 
ver  again  by  water.  The  Galaxia  or  milky  Circle  had  been  more  pro¬ 
bable  ;  for  (  befide  that  unto  the  latitude  of  thirty ,  it  becomes  their 
Horizon  twice  in  four  and  twenty  hours ,  and  unto  fuch  as  live  under 
the  ./Equator ,  in  that  fpace  the  whole  Circle*  appeareth  )  part  thereof 
is  vifible  unto  any  fituation  ;  but  being  only  difcoverable  in  the  ni_ht, 
and  when  the  ayr  is  clear,  it  becomesof  unfrequent  and  comfortleiVfig- 
nification.  A  fixed  Sra»had  not  been  vifible  unto  all  the  Globe,  and  fo 
of  too  narrows  fignality  in  a  Covenant  concerning  all.  But  Rain-bows 
are  feen  unto  all  the  world,  and  every  pofition  of  There.  Unto  our 
ovvn  elevation  they  may  appear  in  the  morning,  while  the  Sun  hath  at¬ 
tained  about  fourty  five  degeees  above  the  Horizon  (  which  is  concei¬ 
ved  the  largeft  femidiameter  of  any  Iris )  and  fo  in  the  afternoon  when 
it  hath  declined  unto  rhar  altitude  again;  which  height  the  Sun  not  at¬ 
taining  in  winter,  Rain-bowes  may  happen  with  us  at  noon  or  at  any 
time.  Unto  a  right  pofition  of fphefe  they  may  appear  three  hours  af¬ 
ter  the  rifing  of  the  Sun,  and  three  before  its  fetting  ;  for  the  Sun  af- 
cending  fifteen  degrees  an  hour ,  in  rhree  attaineth  fourty  five  of  *~lati 
a  I  ti  tude. .  Even  unto  a  parallel  fphere,  and  fuch  as  live  under  the  pole ,  for 
-  half  a  year  fome  fegments  may  appear  at  any  time  and  under  any  quar¬ 
ter,  the  Sun  not  fetting,  but.  walking  round  about  them. .  _ 

But  the  propriety  of  its  Election  moft  properly  appeareth  in  -  the  na- 
The  natural  £uraJ  fignifkation  and  prognoftick  of  itfelf;  as  containing  a  mixt  fig- 
fignlficdon  of-  naliry  of  rain  and  fair  weather:  For  being  in  a  roride  cloud  and  ready 
sh$R?in-bow.  to  drop  ,  it  declareth  a  pluvious  dil'pofure  in  the  ayr ,  but  because  when 

it  appears  the  Sun  muft  alfo  fhine ,  there  can  be  no  univerfil  fhowres, 
and  confequently  no  Deluge,  Thus  when  the  windowes  of  the  great 

deep. 
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deep  were  open,  in  vain  men  lookt  for  the  Rain-bow :  for  at  that  time 
it  could  not  be  feen,  which  after  appeared  unto  Noah.  It  was  there¬ 
fore  ex ii tent  before  the  flood ,  and  had  in  nature  fome  ground  of  its  ad¬ 
dition.  Unto  that  of  nature  God  fuperadded  an  aflurance  of  his  Pro- 
inife,  that  is,  never  to  hinder  its  appearance,  or  fo  to  replenifh  the  hea¬ 
vens  again ,  as  that  we  fhould  behold  it  no  more.  And  rhus  without 
difparaging  the  promife,  it  might  rain  at  the  fame  time  when  God  Shew¬ 
ed  it  unto  Noah ;  thus  was  there  more  therein  then  the  Heathens, un¬ 
de  rftood,  when  they  called  it  the  Nmcla  of  the  gods ,  and  the  laugh  of 
weeping  Heaven  ;  and  thus  may  it  be  elegantly  faid ;  I  put  my  bow,  not  , 

mv  arrow  in  the  clouds,  that  is,  in  the  menace  of  rain  the  mercy  of  fair 

“*  V.  *  J  '  Olympt . 
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Cabalifiical  heads,  who  from  that  expreflion  in  E fay ,  do  make  a  book  i[t,$ 4, 4. 
of  heaven  ,  and  read  therein  the  great  concernments  of  earth,  dolitte-  . 
rally  play  on  this,  and  from  its  femicircular  figure  ,  refembling  the  He¬ 
brew  letter  D  Caph ,  whereby  is  fignified  the  uncomfortable  number  of 
twenty,  at  which  of  ph  was  fold ,  which  Jacob  lived  under  Laban^  and 
at  which  men  were  to  go  to  war :  do  note  a  propriety  in  its  fignification; 
as  thereby  declaring  the  difmal  time  of  the  Deluge.  And  Chriftian 
conceits  do  feem  to  ftrain  as  hkh,  while  from  the  irradiation  cf  the  Sun 
upon  a  cloud  they  apprehend  the  myflery  of  the  Son  of  Righteoufnefle 
in  the  obfeurity  of  flefih,  by  the  colours  green  and  red ,  the  two  deftru- 
ctions  of  the  world  by  fire  and  water;  or  by  the  colours  of  blood  and 
water,  the  myfteries  of  Baptifm,  and  the  holy  Eucharitt. 

Laudable  therefore  is  the  cuttome  of  the  Jei w,  who  upon  the  appea¬ 
rance  of  the  Rain-bow,  do  magnifie  the  fidelity  of  God  in  the  memory 
of  his  Covenant ;  according  to  that  of  Syracides,  look  upon  the  Rain¬ 
bow,  and  praife  him  that  made  it.  And  though  fome  pious  and  Chrifti- 
an  pens  have  only  fymbolized  the  fame  from  the  myflery  of  its  colours, 
yet  are  there  other  affieCticns  which  might  admit  of  Theological  allufi- 
ons.  Nor  would  he  find  a  more  improper  fubjeCt,  that  fhould  confider 
rhat  the  colours  are  made  by  refraction  of  Light,  and  the  fhadows  that 
limit  that  ILht ;  that  the  Center  of  the  Sun,  the  Rain-bow,  and  the  eye 
of  the  Beholder  muft  be  in  one  riDht  line,  that  the  Spectator  muft  be 
between  the  Sun  and  the  Rain-bow,  that  fometime  three  appear,  fome- 
time  one  reverfed.  With  many  others,  confiderable  in  Meteorological 
Livinity  ,  which  would  more  fenfibly  make  out  the  Epithite  of  the  Hea¬ 
thens;  and  the  expreifion  of  thefonof  Syrach.  Very  beautiful  is  the 
Rain-bow,  it  compafleth  the  heaven  about  with  a  glorious  circle,  and 
the  hands  of  the  mod  High  have  bended  it. 
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0/Sem,  Ham,  a#*/  Japhet. 
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Oncerntng  the  three  fons  of  Noah,  Sem,  Ham ,  and  Japfot ,  that 
y  the  order  of  their  nativity  was  according  to  that  of  numeration,  and 
Japhet  the  youngeft  fon,  as  moft  believe,  as  Aafiin  and  others  account, 
the  fons  of  japhet ,  and  Europeans  need  not  grant :  nor  will  it  fo  well 
concord  unto  the  letter  of  the  Text,  and  its  readied  Interpretations. 
For  fo  is  it  faid  in  our  Tranflation,Sm?  the  father  of  al  the  fons  of  Htber, 
the  brother  of  Iaphet  the  elder :  fo  by  the  Septuagint ,  and  fo  by  that  of 
.•Trent’ tries.  And  therefore  when  the  Vulgar  reads  it,  Frdtre  Japhet  mk- 
prt ,  the  miftake,as  junim  obferveth,  might  be  committed  by  the  neg¬ 
lect  of  the  Hebrew  accent ;  which  occafioned  Jerom  fo  to  render  it,  and 
many  after  to  believe  it.  Nor  is  that  Argument  contemptible  which  is 
deduced  from  their  Chronology  ;  for  probable  it  is  that  Noah  had  none 
of;  them  before,  and  begat  them  from  that  year  when  it  is- faid  he  was 
five  hundred  years  old ,  and  begat  Sem,  Ham-;  and  Japhet.  Again  it  is 
faid  he  was  fix  hundred  years  old  at  the  flood,  and  that  two  years  after 
Semwks  bur  an  hundred ;  therefore  Sem  niuft  be  born  when  Noah  was 


five  hundred  and  two,  and  fome  other  before  in  the  year  of  five  hundred 
and  one. 


O 


Now  whereas  the  Scripture  affordeth  the  priority  of  order  unto  San, 
we  cannot  from  thence  infer  his  primogeniture.  For  in  Sem  the  holy 
line  was  continued :  and  therefore  however  born  ,  his  genealogy  was 
moft  remarkable.  So  is  it  not  unufual  in  holy  Scripture  ro  nominate  the 
younger  before  the  elder :  fo  is  it  faid,  That  Tar  ah  begat  zA  braham , 
Nachor  arid  Haram :  whereas  Haram  was  the  elaeft.  So  Rebecca  is 
termed  the  mother  of  Jacob  and  EJatt.  Nor  is  it  ftrange  the  younger 
ftiould  be  firftinnomiilatiori,  who  have  commonly  had  the  priority  in 
2n  divine  be-  filelTings  of  God,  and  beenfirft  in  his  benediction.  So  Abel  was  ac- 
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of  ten  cePtcd  before  Cam ,  Ifaac  the  younger  preferred  before  J(hmael  the  d- 
der,  "Jacob  before  Efast,  lofeph  was  the  youngeft  of  twelve  ,  and  David 
p  ’  the  eleventh  fon  and  minour  cadet  of  /#. 

Laftly  •,  though  Iaphet  were  not  elder  then  Sem ,  yet  rnuft  we  not  af¬ 
firm  that  he  was  youngerthen  Cham ;  for  it  is  plainly  delivered,  that  af¬ 
ter  Setn  and  Iaphet  had  covered  Noah,  he  awaked,  and  knew  what  his 
youngeft  Ton  had  done  unto  .him  o  vAt;  p©-,  is  the  exprelfion  of  the 

Septuagint,  Filins  minor  of  Ieront ,  and  minimus  of  Tremelim.  And  up¬ 
on  thefe  grounds  perhaps  Icfephus  doth  vary  from  the  Scripture  enume¬ 
ration,  and  nameth  them,  Sem,  Iaphet,  and  Cham ;  which  is  alfo  ob- 
fetved  by  the  Anman  Hero  Jus  ;  Noah  cum  tribus  fihis  ,  Sc  mo ,  Iapeto , 
Chem.  And  therefore  although  in  the  priority  of  Sem  and  Iaphet ,  there 
may  be  fome  difficulty,  though  Cyril-,  Epipharim ,  and  A  aft  in  have  ac- 


countea 
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counted  Sm  the  elder,  and  Saltan  the  Annalif,  and  Tetavim  the  Chro- 
nologift  contend  for  the  fame ;  yet  Cham  is  more  plainly  and  confefled- 
ly  named  the  youngeft  in  the  Text... 

And  this  is  more  conformable  unto  the  Pagan  Hiftory  and  Gentile  ac¬ 
count  hereof,  unto  whom  Noah  was  Saturn ,  whole  fymbol  was  a  Ship 
as  relating- unto  the  Afk  ,  and  who  is  faid  to  have  divided  the  world  be¬ 
tween  his  three  Ions.  Ham  is  conceived  to  be  Jupiter ,  who  was  the 
youngeft  fon ;  worshipped  by  the  name  of  Ham-on,  which  was  the  cv£- 
gjp tan  African  name  for  Jupiter ,  who  is  faid  to  have  cut  off  the 
genitals  of  his  father,  derived  from  the  hiftory  of  Ham ,  who  beheld 
the  nakediiefs  of  his,  and  by  no  hard  miftake  might  be  confirmed  from 
the  7  ow,  as  Buchan  us  hath  well  obferved.. 


425? 
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That  Moab  and 
Suiurn  were 
the  fame  per- 
fon.  Gen. 9, it* 
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That  the  Tower  0/ Babel  was  eroded  agamft  a  fecond  ‘Deluge, 

<•  ,  *  f  J-  ■  -m  < 

N  Opinion  there  is  of  fome  generality,  that  our  Fathers  after  the 
1  flood  attempted  the  Tower  of  Babel  tofecure  themfelves  againft 
a  fecond  Deluge.  Which  however  affirmed  by  / ofephus  and  others,  hath 
feemed  i mprobable  unto  many  who  have  difeourfed  hereon.  For  (  be- 
fide  that  they  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  promife  of  God  never  to 
drown  the  world  again  ,  and  had  the  Rain-bow  before  their  eyes  to  pu  c 
them  in  mind  thereof)  it  is  improbable  from  the  nature  of  the  De¬ 
luge  ;  which  being  not  poffibly  caufable  from  natural  thowres  above,  or 
watery  eruptions  below,  but  requiring  a  fupernatural  hand,  and  fuch  as 
all  acknowledge  ifrefiltible ;  we  muft  clifparage  their  knowledge  and 
judgement  in  fo  fueceflefs  attempts. 

Again,  They  muff  probably  hear,  and  fome  might  know,  that  the  wa¬ 
ters  of  the  flood  afeended  fifteen  cubits  above  the  higheft  mountains. 
Now,  if  as  fome  define,  the  perpendicular  altitude  of  the  higheft  moun¬ 
tains  be  four  miles ;  or  as  others,  but  fifteen  furlongs ,  it  is  not  eafily 
conceived  how  fuch  a  ftrudftire  could  be  effected.  Although  we  allow¬ 
ed  the  e'efeription  of  Herodotus  concerning  the  Tower  of  Belas ,  whole 
lowed  Story  was  in  heighth  and  bredth  one  furlong,  and  feven  more 
built  upon  it;  abating  that  of  the  Annian  Berofm ,  the  traditional  re¬ 
lation  of  Jerom  ,  and  fabulous  account  of  the  I ewes.  Probable  it  is  that? 
what  they  attempted  was  feafible ,  otherwife  they  had  been  amply  fool¬ 
ed  in  fruidefs  fuccefs  of  their  labours,  nor  needed  God  to  have  hindred 
them,  frying,  Nothing  will  be  reftrained  from  them,  which  they  begin 

to  do.  _ 

It  was  improbable  from  the  place,  that  is  a  plain  in  the  land  of  S!n- 
nf.r.  And  if  the  fixation  of  Babylon  were  fuch  at  frft  as  it  was  in  the 
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dayes  of  Herodotus ;  it  was  rather  a  feat  of  amenity  and  pleasure ,  then 
conducing  unto  this  intention.  It  being  in  a  very  great  plain ,  and  fo 
improper  a  place  to  provide  againft  a  general  Deluge  by  Towers  and  e- 
minent  ftrudtures,  that  they  were  tain  to  make  provifions  againft  parti¬ 
cular  and  annual  inundations  by  ditches  and  trenches,  after  the  manner 
of  v&ggpt.  And  therefore  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  accordingly  obje&eth  : 
If  the  Nations  which  followed  Nimrod ,  ftill  doubted  the  furprife  of  a 
fecond  flood,  according  to  the  opinions  of  the  antient  Hebrewes  ,  it 
foundeth  ill  to  the  ear  of  Reafon  ,  that  they  would  have  fbent  many 
years  in  that  low  and  overflown  valley  of  Mesopotamia,  And  therefore 
in  this  fltuation  ,  they  chofe  a  place  more  likely  to  have  fecured  them 
from  the  worlds  deftru&ion  by  fire ,  then  another  Deluge  of  water  : 
and  as  Pierim  obferveth  )  fome  have  conceived  that  this  was  their  in¬ 
tention. 

Laftly,  The  reafon  is  delivered  in  the  Text.  Let  us  build  us  a  City 
and  a  Tower,  whofe  top  may  reach  unto  heaven ,  and  let  us  make  us  a. 
name,  left  we  be  fcattered  abroad  upon  the  whole  earths  as  we  have 
already  began  to  wander  over  apart.  Thefe  were  the  open  ends  pro- 
pofed  unto  the  people  5  but  the  fecret  delign  of  Nimrod ,  was  to  fettle 
unto  himfelf  a  place  of  dominion  and  rule  over  his  Brethren,  as  it  after 
fucceeded ,  according  to  the  delivery  of  the  Text,  the  beginning  of  his 


Ringdome  was  Babel. 


CHAP.  VII. 

Of  the  Mandrakes  of  Leah . 


WE  fhall  not  omit  the  Mandrakes  of  Leah ,  acccrdingto  the  hi- 
fi  ory  of  Gene  {is.  Artd  Reuben  went  out  in  thedayesofWheat- 
barveft,  and  found  Mandrakes  in  the  field,  and  brought  them  unto  his 
Mother  Leah ;  then  Rachel faid  unto  L'ah ,  give  me,  I  pray  thee,  of 
thy  Ions  Mandrakes :  andfhe  faid unto  her,  is  it  a  fmall  matter  that 
thou  haft  taken  my  husband,  and  wouldeft  thou  take  my  fons  Mandrakes 
alfo?  And  Re.cheHxu}.,  Therefore  he  fhall  lye  With  thee  this  ni_ht  for 
thy  fons  Mandrakes.  From  whence  hath  arifen  a  common  conceit, 
that  Rachel  requefted  thefe  plants  as  a  medicine  of  fecundation ,  or 
whereby  (Fe  rni.ht  become  fruitful.  Which  notvvichftanding  is  very 
queftionable,  and  of  incertain  truth.  {  IV  a  | 

For  fir  ft  f.  om  the  eomparifon  of  one  Text  with  another,  whether  the 
Mandrakes  here  mentioned,  be  the  fame  plant  which  holds  that  name 
with  us,  there  is  fome  caufero  doubt.  The  word  is  ufed  in  another 
place  of  Scripture ,  when  the  Church  inviting  her  beloved  into  the 
fields,  among  the  deli... htful  fruits  of  Grapes  and  pomegranates ,  it  is 
faid,  The  Mandrakes  give  afmell ,  and  at  our  gates  are  all  manner  of 
x  f  .  plea- 
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pleafant  fruits’.  Now  indead  cf  a  fmell  of  Delight,  our  Mandrakes  af¬ 
ford  a  papaverous  and  unpleafant  odor ,  whether  in  the  leaf  or  apple, 
as  is  difcoverable  in  their  fimplicity  or  mixture.  The  fame  is  alfo  dubi¬ 
ous  from  the  different  interpretations :  for  though  the  Septuagine  and 
I>  ft  firm  do  render  it  the  Apples  of  Mandrakes  in  this  Text ,  yet  in  the 
other  of  the  C  ant  dies ,  the  Chatty  Paraphrafe  termeth  it  Balfame. 

R.  Solomon,  as  Dmfm  obferveth  ,  conceives  it  to  be  that  plant  the  A- 
rc.blans  named  Jcfemin.  Ole  a  (It  r,  and  GeorAm  Venoms,  the  Lilly,  and 
that  the  word  Dadaim ,  may  comprehend  "any  plant  that  hath  a  good 
fmell,  refembleth  a  womans  breft,  and  fiouriiheth- in  wheat  harveft, 

Iufihu  and  Tremeliw  interpret  the  ftme  for  any  amiable  flowers  of  a 
pleafant  and  delightful  odour :  but  the  Gene  va  Tranllators  have  been' 
more  wary  then  any:  for  although  they  retain  the  word  Mandrake  itr 
the  Text,  they  in  effect  retrail  it  in  the  Margin  :  wherein  is  fet  down 
the  word  in  the  Original  is  Dadaim  ,  which  is  a  kind  of  fruit  or  flower 
unknown.  \  ^  , ; 

No:  ihall  we  wonder  at  the  dilfent  of  expofition,  and  difficulty  of  de¬ 
finition  concerning  this  Text ,  if  we  perpend  how'varioufly  the  vegeta-  y. 

•blesof  Scripture  are  expounded ,  and  how  hard  it  is  in  many  places  to  jnH.  Scripture 
make  out  the  fp  cies  determined.  Thus  are  we  at  variance  concerning  how'varioufly 
the  plant  that  covered  lonas  ;  which  though  the  Septuagint  doth  render  expounded,- 
Colocynthus,  the  Spa  nip  Calabaca,  and  ours  accordingly  a  Gourd  :yet 
the  vulgar  tranflates  it  Hedera  or  Ivy  ;  and  as  Grot  ins  obferveth  ,  Ierom  • 
thus  tranflated  it ,  not  as  the  fame  plant,  but  beft  apprehended  thereby. 

The  Italian  of  Diodati ,  and  that  ot  ‘i  remehus  have  named  it  Rtcmas, 


dtfohath  ours  in  the  Margin, for  p alwaCbrifti  is  the  fame,  with  Recinu, .. 

The  Geneva  Tranllators  have  herein  been  alio  circumfpe6l,for  they  have 
retained  the  o  Linal  word  Kikaion  ,  and  ours  hath  alfo  affixed  the  fame 
unto  the  Margin: 

Nor  are  they  indeed  alwayes  the  fame  plants  which  are  delivered 
under  the  fame  name  ,  and  appellations  commonly  received  amongft 
us.  So  when  it  is  laid  of  Solomon ,  that  he  w.  it  of  plants  from  the  Ce¬ 
dar  of  l c banns ,  unto  the  Hyfop  that  groweth  upon  the  wall,  that  is, 
from  the  greateft  unto  the  fmalleft,  it  cannot  be  well  conceived  our  ^ 

common  Hyfop;  for  neither  is  that  the  leaft  of  vegetables,  nor  obfer- 
ved  to  crow  upon  walls,  but  rather  as  Lemmas  well  conceiveth,  fome 
kind  of  the  Capillaries,  which  are  very  fmall  plants ,  and  only  grow 
upon  walls  and  llony  places.  Nor  are  the  four  fpecies  in  the  holy  oynt- 
ment,  Cinnamon,  Myrrhe,  Calamus  and  Caffia ,  nor  the  other  in  the 
holy  perfume,  Frankincenfe,  Stadde,  Onycha,  and  Galbanum ,  fo  agree¬ 
ably  expounded  unto  thofe  in  ufe  with  us,  as  not  to  leave  conflderable 
doubts  behind  them.  Nor  muft  that  perhaps  be  taken  for  a  Ample  un¬ 
guent,  which  Matthew  only  termeth  a  precious  oyntment;  but  rather 
a  compofition ,  as  AMarhj&vA  Iohn  imply  by  piftick  Aford,  that  is  faith-  y  ;  siftathietU. 
fully  difpenled,  and  as  may  be  that  famous  compofition  deferibed  ty  spift,. 

~  Diofcortaesy t 
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DiofcorUes,  made  of  oylof  BenpMalabathrum,  Juncus  Odoratus,  Co- 
flus,  Amomum,  Mynhe,  Balfam  and  Nard  ;  which  Galen  affirmeth  to 
have  been  in  ufe  with  the  delicate  Dames  of  'Rome-,  and  that  the  bell 
thereof  was  made  at  Laodlcea ,  from  whence  by  Merchants  it  was  con¬ 
veyed  unto  other  parts.  But  how  to  make  out  that  Tranflation  con- 
cerningthe  Tythe  of  Mint ,  Anife  and  Cumin,  we  are  Hill  to  ieek  ; 
for  we  find-hot  a  word  in  the  Text  that  can  properly  be  rendred  Anife , 
the  Greek  being  Aitdor,  which  the  Latines  call  A  net  hum ,  and  is  pro¬ 
perly  Englifhed  Dill.  Laftly,  What  Meteor  that  was  that  fed  the  Ifra- 
elites  fo  many  years,  they  mull  rife  again  to  inform  us.  Nor  do  they 
V  Docliffmum  make  it  out,  who  will  have  it  the  fame  with  our  Manna,  nor  will  any 
Cbryfcftom.  one  kind  thereof,  or  hardly  all  kinds  we  read  of,  be  able  to  anfwer  the 
Migncnum  de  qualities  thereof,  delivered  in  the  Scripture ;  that  is,  to  fall  upon  the 
Mmna,  ground,  to  breed  worms,  to  melt  with  the  Sun  ,  to  tall  like  frefh  oyle, 

to  be  grounded  in  mills,  to  be  like  Coriander  feed ,  and  of  the  colour  of 
Bdellium.  r 

Again,  It  is  not  deducible  from  the  Text  or  concurrent  fentence  of 
’Comments,  that  Rachel  had  any  fuch  intention,  and  molt  do  reft  in  the 
‘determination  of  Aufllu  ,  that  ihe  rich  red  them  for  rarity  ,  pulcritude 
'  or  fuaviry.  Nor  is  it  probable  fhe  would  have  refigned  her  bed  unto 
'Leah,  when  at  the  lame  time  lire  had  obtained  a  medicine  to'fru&ifie 
herfelf.  And  therefore  Dmfms  who  hath  exprelly  and  favourably 
treated  hereof,  is  fo  far  from  conceding  this  intention,  that  he  plain¬ 
ly  concluded!,  Hoe  quo  modo  illts  m  mcntem  venent  coijicere  ncqae'o  ; 
•how  this  conceit  fell  into  mens  minds ,  it  cannot  fall  into  mine  ;  for 
•the  Scripture  delivereth  it  not,  nor  can  it  be  clearly  deducedfrom  the 
•Text.  -  -  -  -  •  ■  d  f  .  -  ' 

Thirdly,  If  Rachel  had  any  fuch  intention,  yet  had  they  no  fuch  ef¬ 
fect  ,  for  ide  concerned  not  many  years  after  of  Jofeph ;  whereas  in  the 
meantime  Leah  had  three  children  ,  Ifachar ,  Zabalon,  and:  Dinah. 

Laftly,  Although  at  that  time  they  failed  of  this  effect,  yet  is  it  main¬ 
ly  quefticnable  whether  they  had  any  fuch  Vertue  either  in  the  opinions 
•of  the fe  times,  or  in  their  proper  nature.  That  the  opinion"  was  po¬ 
pular  in  the  lmd  of  Canaan,  it  is  improbable,  and  had  Leah  under- 
ftood  thus  much,  fhe  would  not  furely  have  parted  with  fruits  of  fuch 
a  faculty,  efpecial-Iy  unto  Rachel,  who  was  no  friend  unto  her.  As  for 
its  proper  nature,  the  Ancients  have  generally  efteemed  it  Narcotick  or 
liupcf.  ctive  ,  and  is  to  be  found  in  the  Lift  of  Poyfons ,  fet  down  by 
Di  of  cor  ides ,  Galen,  HEtius,  t.'Eglneta,  and  feverti  Antidotes  delivered 
by  Them  again!!  it.  It  was  I  cpnfefs  from  good  Antiquity,  and  in  the 
dayes  of  TL^fhrafits  a.ccc>\mxzd  .\  Philtre,  or  plant  that  conciliates  a£- 
feition  ;  and  fo  delivered  by  Diofeorides.  And  this  intent  might  feem 
moll  probable,  had  they  not  been  the  Wives  of  holy  Jaeob:%id  Ra¬ 
ck  l  pr-efented  them- unco,  hi  hi,  an  d  not  requefted  them  for  her  felf.  ■ 
Now  what  Diojeorides  affirmed!  in  favour  of  this  effect ,  that  the 
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grains  of  the  apples  cf  Mandrakes  mundifie  the  Matrix ,  and  applied 


with  Sulphur,  flop  the  fluxes  of  women,  he  overthrowes  again  by  qua¬ 
lities  deftruAive  unto  conception ;  affirming  alfo  that  the  juice  thereof 
purgeth  upward  like  Hellebore,  and  applied  in  peflaries  provokes  the 
menftruous  flowes,  and  procures  abortion,  Petrus  Aifpanus ,  or  Pope 
'join  the  twentieth  fpeaks  more  direftly  in  his  T he f auras  pauperism : 
wherein  among  the  teceits  of  fecundation ,  he  experimentally  com- 
mendeth  the  wine  of  Mandrakes  given  with  Trip  her  a  magna.  But  the 
foul  of  the  medicine  may  lie  in  T rip  her  a.  magna ,  an  excellent  compofi- 
tion  ,  and  for  this  effeft  commended  by  Nicolaus.  And  whereas  Le¬ 
vinas  Lemr.im  that  eminent  Phylitian  doth  alfo  concede  this  effeft,  it  is 
from  manifeft  caufes  and  qualities  elemental  occalionally  producing  the 
fame.  For  he  imputeth  the  fame  unto  the  coldnefs  of  that  fimple ,  and 
is  of  opinion  that  in  hot  climates,  and  where  the  uterine  parts  exceed  in 
heat ,  by  the  coldnefs  hereof  they  may  be  reduced  into  a  conceptive 
conftitution ,  and  Crafis  accommodable  unto  generation  ;  whereby  in- 
deed  vve  will  nor  deny  the  due  and  frequent  ufe  may  proceed  unto  forne 
effect ,  from  whence  notwithftanding  we  cannot  infer  a  fertilitating 
conditioner  property  of  fecundation.  For  in  this  way  all  vegetables 
do  make  fruitful  according  unto  the  complexion  of  the  Matrix  ;  if  that: 
excel  in  heat,  plants  exceeding  in  cold  do  reilifie  it ;  if  it  be  cold,  fim- 
ples  that  are  hot  reduce  it ;  if  dry,moift,  if  moift,dry  correct  it  ;  in  which 
civifion  all  plants  are  comprehended.  But  ro  diffinguifh  thus  much  is  a 
point  of  Art ,  and  beyond  the  Method  -of  %achels  or  feminine  Phy- 
lick.  Again,  Whereas  it  may  be  thought  that  Mandrakes  may  fecun¬ 
date  ,  fince  Poppy  hath  obtained  the  Epitfiite  of  fruitful,  and  that  fertili¬ 
ty  was  Hieroglyphically  deferibed  by  Venus  with  an  head  of  Toppy  in  her 
hand;  the  reafon  hereof  was  the  multitude  of  feed  within  it  fe  If,  and 
no  fuch  multiplying  in  humane  generation.  And  laftly,  whereas  they 
may  feem  to  have  this  quality,  fince  Opium  it  felf  is  conceived  to  exti- 
mulate  unto  venery,  and  for  that  intent  is  fometimes  ufed  by  Turks , 
‘Ter pans,  and  molt  oirental  Nations ;  although  winclerus  doth  feem  to 
favour  the  conceit,  yet  Amatus  Lu (it anus ,  and  %gdericus  a  Cofiro  are  a- 
o  a  in  ft  it ;  Garcias  ab  horto  refutes  it  from  experiment ;  and  they  fpeak 
probably  who  affirm  the  intent  and  effeft  of  eating  Opium  ,  is  not  fo 
much  ro  invigorate  themfelves  in  coition ,  as  to  prolong  the  aft ,  and 
fpin  out  the  motions  of  carnality. 
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Of  the  three  Kings  of  Collet 
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The  Magi  or 
wife  men,. 

(  Mat.  2;) 
What  manner 
of  Kings  they 
were. 


Common  conceit  them  is  of  the  three  Kings  of  Coilew ,  concei¬ 
ved  to  be  the  wife  men  tbit  travelled  unto  our  Saviour  by  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  Star,  wherein  (  omitting  the  large  difcourfes  of  Baroni¬ 
ns,  Pineda-,  and  Monttzcut'uis )  that  they  might  be  Kings,  befide  the  an¬ 
cient  Tradition  and  authority  of  many  fathers ,  the  Scripture  alfo  impli- 
eth.  The  Gentiles  Khali  come  to  thy  light,  and  Kings  to  the  brightness 
of  thy  riling.  The  Kings  of  Tharfis  and  the  Illes,  the  Kings  of  Arabia 
and  Saba  Shall  offer  gifts,  which  places  moil  Chriflians  and  many  Rab- 
bins  interpret  of  the  Mejfiah.  Not  that  they  are  to  be  conceived  po¬ 
tent  Monarchs ,  or  mighty  Kings,  but  Toparks,  Kings  of  Cities  or 
narrovv  Territories  ;  fuch  as  were  the  Kings  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah , 
the  Kings  of  Jericho  and  <tA i ,  the  one  and  thirty  which  Jojhuab 
fubdued,  and  fuch,  as  fome  conceive  the  friends  of  job  to  have 
been.  - 

But  although  we  grant  they  were  Kings ,  yet  can  we  not  be  allured 
there  were  three.  For  the  Scripture  maketh  no  mention  of  any  num¬ 
ber  ,  and  the  number  of  their  prefents ,  Gold,  Myrrhe ,  and  Frankin- 
cenfe ,  concludeth  not  the  number  of  their  perfons ,  for  thefe  were 
the  commodities  of  rheir.Country  ,  and  fuch  as  probably  the  Queen  of 
Sheba  in  one  perfon  had  brought.before  unto  Salomon.  So  did  not  the 
fons  of  Jacob  divide  the  prefent  unto  Jofeph,  but  are  conceived  to  car¬ 
ry  one  for  them  all,  according  to  the  exprellion  of  their  father ;  Take 
of  the  beft  fruits  of  the  land  in  your  veifels,  and  carry  down  the  man 
a  prefent.  And  therefore  theirnumber  being  uncertain,  what  credit  is 

mmbm&e  to  be  §iven  unt0  tJ?]eir  names>  Gafper,  Melchior ,  Balthazar,  what  to  the 
m  •  *  -  ‘charm  thereof  againft  the -  falling  ficknefs ,  or  what  unto  their  habits, 

complexions,  and  corporal  accidents,  we  muft  relye  on  their  uncertain 
Kory,  and  received  portraits  of  Colie  in. 

Laftly,  Although  vve  grant  them  Kings,  and  three  in -number,  yet 
v  could  we  not  conceive  that  they  were  Kings  of  Collsin.  For  though, 
Co  lie  in  were  the  chief  City  of  the  Vbii,  then  called  Vbiopolts ,  and  af¬ 
terwards  Agrippina ,  yet  will  no  hiftory  inform  us  there  were  three 
Kings  thereof.  Befide,  thefe  being  Rulers  in  their  Countryes ,  and  re¬ 
turning  home,  would  have  probably  converted  their  fubjedts :  but  ac¬ 
cording  unto  Munjber ,  their  converfton  was  not  wrought  until  feventy 
years  after  by  Mat  emus  a  Difciple  of  ‘Peter. ,  And  laftly,  it  is  faid  that 
the  wife  men  came  from  the  JEaft,  but  Co  lie  in  is  feated  Weft-ward  from 
Jerufalem ,  for  C  oik  in  hath  of  longitude  thirty  four  degrees,  but  Ierufa- 
tem  feyenty  two*..  *  thse 
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The  ground  of  all  this  was.  Thefe  wife  men, or  Kings,  were  probably 
of  Arabia ,  and  defcended  from  Abraham  by  Keturah ,  who  appre¬ 
hending  the  my  fiery  of  this  Star,  either  by  the  Spirit  of  God ,  the  pro- 
phefieof  Balaam ,  the  prophehe  which  Suetonius  mentions,  received 
and  conftantly  believed  through  all  the  Eaft,  that  out  of  Jury  one  fhould 
come  that  fhould  rule  the  whole  world :  or  the  divulged  expectancy  of 
the  J  ewes  from  the  expiring  prediction  of  Daniel ,  were  by  the  fame 
conducted  unto  Judea ,  returned  into  their  Country ,  and  were  after 
baptized  by  Phonos.  From  whence  about  three  hundred  years,  after, 
by  Hein  a  the  Emprefs  their  bodies  were  tranflated  to  Conftantinople  , 
from  whence  by  Eaft  at  ms  unto  'Mi  lane ,  and  at  laid  by  Renatas  the  fit- 
fliop  unto  Co  lie  in :  where  they  are  believed  at  prefent  to  remain ,  their 
monuments  (hewn  unto  fttangers,  and  having  loft  their  Arabian  tides, 
are  crowned  Kings  of 
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O/  the  food  of  John  Baptift,  Locufts  and  Wild-honey , 

'  -  t? 

Concerning  the  food  of  Baptift  in  the  Wildernefs,  Locufts  and 
Wilde-honey,  left  popular  opiniatriry  fhould  arife,  we  will  deli- 
ver  the  chief  opinions.  The  firft  conceiveth  the  Locufts  here  mention¬ 
ed  to  be  that  fruit  the  Greeks  name  x-spaTtotg.  mentioned  by  Luke  in  the 
diet  of  the  prodigal  fon,  the  Latines  Siliqua,  and  fome  Pants  SantH 
Johannis ;  included  in  a  broad  Cod,  and  indeed  of  tafte  almoft  as  plea- 
fant  as  honey.  But  this  opinion  doth  not  fo  truly  impugne  that  of  the 
Locufts :  and  might  rather  call  into  controverfie  the  meaning  of  Wild- 

honey.  ;  A'  '  ■ 

The  fecond  aftirmeth  they  were  the  tops  or  tender  crops  of  trees :  for 
fo  Locufta  alfo  h  snide  th :  which  conceit  is  plaufible  in  Latine ,  but 
will  not  hold  in  Greeft,  wherein  the  word  is  except  for  ax-pi^c, 

we  read  <txp<f</'py*,  or  axpfyo*'**,  vvhich  fignifie  the  extremities  of  trees ,  of 
which  belief  have  divers  been  :  more  confidently  Iftdore  Peleuftota,  who 
in  his  Epiftles  plainly  affirmeth  they  think  unlearnedly  who  are  of  ano¬ 
ther  belief.  And  this  fo  wrought  upon  Baronins ,  that  he  concludeth  in 
neutrality  :  IEac  cum feribat  Iftdorm  definiendam  nobis  non  eft,  (J  totum 
relinqmmus  leSloris  arbitrio  ;  nam  conftat  Gr.tcam  diBiomm  ,  & 

&  Loc:  flam ,  infeBi  genus ,  &  arboram  fammitates  ftftnificare.  Sed 
fall', tar ,  forth  Montacutius,  nam  conftat  contrar mm ,  AxptA*  apad  nul¬ 
lum,  author  on  c  Lifts  team  ftgmficare.  But  above  all  rParacelfas 

with  moftanimofity  promoteth  this  opinion ,  and  in  his  book  de  me lie , 
fparetll  not  his  friend  Erafmas.  Bloc  a  nonnalhs  ita  c.xphcatur  at  dicant 

Loca  fb as  ant  cicadas  lohanni  pro  cibo  fdijfe :  Jed  hi  ftultiticim  dijfimu- 
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A  third  alfirmeth  that  they  were  properly  Locufts :  that  is,  a fheath- 

•  11  S+  sm  1  •  ^  i-%  I  *  ^  .  «  f  «  • 


Th«  more  pro-  winged  and  fix-footed  infeed,  fuch  as  is  our  Grafhopper.  And  this  opi- 
fejblc  what.,  nion  feems  more  probable  then  the  other.  For  befide  the  authority  of 


Origen,  Jcrom,  Cbryfostome,  Hillary  md  Ambrofe  to  confirm  it  ;  this 
is  the  proper  fignification  of  the  word,  thus  ufed  in  Scripture  by  the 


^ i  ,  t  »  «•:  r  iv.  r*  *  i  r  i  *  . 


veral  humane  Authors.  And  laiHy ,  there  is  no  abfurdity  in  this  inter¬ 
pretation,  or  any  folid  reafon  why  we  fhould  decline  it,  it  being  a  food 
permitted  unto  the  Jewes,  whereof  four  kinds  are  reckoned  up  among 
clean  meats.  Befide,  notonely  the  Jewes,  but  many  other  Nations  ; 
Ipng  before  and  fince,  have  made  an  ufual  food  thereof.  That  the  o <£- 
thiopiaxs,  Mauritanians ■,  and  <iA rablans ,  did  commonly  eat  them  ,  is  r» 
teftified  by  Diodorus-,  Strabo,  Solmus,  csEltan  and  Pliny  :  that  they  Hill;  | 
feed  on  them  is  confirmed  by  Leo,  Gadamuftus ,  and  others.  John  > 

therefore  as  our  Saviour  faith  ,  came  neither  eating  nor  drinking :  that  I 

is,  far  from  the  diet  of  J'erufalem ,  and  other  riotous  places :  but  fared 
courfly  and  poorly  according  unto  the  apparel  he  wore,  that  is  of  Ca-  a 
mels  hair :  the  place  of  his  abode ,  the.  Wildernefs ;  and  the  doftrine  i 


he  preached,  humiliation  and  repentance 


THe  conceit  of  the  long-living,  or  rather  not  dying  of  John  the  E- 
vangelift,  although  it  feem  inconfiderable,  and  not  much  weigh¬ 
tier  then  that  of  Jofeph  the  wandring  Jew:  yet  being  deduced  from 
Scripture,  and  abetted  by  Authors  of  all  times ,  it  fhall  not  efcape  our 
enquiry.  It  is  drawn  from  the  fpeech  of  our  Saviour  unto  Deter  after 
the  prediction  of  his  Martyrdome  ?  Deter  faith  unto  Jefus  ,  Lord,  and 
what  fhall  this  man  do  ?  Jefus  faith  unto  him,  If  I  will  that  he  tarry  un¬ 
til  I  come,  what  is  that  to  thee?  Follow  thou  me;  Then  went  this 
faying  abroad  among  the  Brethren,  that  this  Difciple  fhould  not 
die.  ■■  .  •  ■  " 

Now  the  apprehenfion  hereof  hath  been  received  either  grofly  and 
in  the  general,  that  is  not  diflinguilhing  the  manner  or  particular  way 
of  this  continuation ,  in  which  fenfe  probably  the  gr offer  and  undif- 
cerning  party  received  it.  Or  more  diffinedly  apprehending  the  man¬ 
ner  of  his  immortality ;  that  is,  that  John  fhould  never  properly  die. 
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until  about  the  coming  of  Chrift ;  and  fhould  be  flain  with  them  under 
Antichrift,  according  to  that  of  the  Apocalyps.  I  will  give  power 
unto  my  two  vvitnefles,  and  they  fhall  prophefiea  thoufand  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  threescore  dayes  cloathed  in  fackcloth,  and  when  they  Ihalli 
have  finifhed  their  teftimony,  the  Beall  that  afcendeth  out  of  the  bot¬ 
tom  lefs  fit,  lliall  make  war  againft  them,  and  fhall  overcome  them, 
and  kill  them.  Hereof)  as  Baronins  obferveth ,  within  three  hundred 
years  after  Chrift ,  Hipvolytus  the  Martyr  was  the  firft  aflertor ,  but 
hath  been  maintained  by  many  fince;  by  CMetapl.  rafi.s ,  by  Frecnlphm , 
but  efpecially  by  Georgius  Trapezmtim-,  who  hath  exprefly  treated  upom 
this  Text,  and  although  he  lived  but  in  the  laid  Century,  did  Hill  affirm 
that  John  was  not  yet  dead. 

As  for  the  grofs  opinion  that  he  fhould  not  die  ,  it  is  fufitciently  refu¬ 
ted  by  that  which  firft  cccafioned  it ,  that  is  the  Scripture  it  felf,  and  no- 
further  off,  then  the  very  fubfequentverfe:  Yet  jefus  laid  unto  him, 
he  fhould  nor  die ,  but  if  I  will  that  he  rarry  till  I  come,  What  is  that  to- 
thee?  And  this  was  written  by  John  himfelf,  whom  the  opinion  con¬ 
cerned  ;  and  is  conceived  many  years  after,  when  Tettr  had  fuffered  and 
fulfilled  the. prophecy  ofChrill. 

For  the  particular  conceit, the  foundation  is  weak,  nor  can  it  Be  macte 
out  from  the  Text  alledgea  in  the  Apocalyps:  for  befide.  that  therein 
two  perfons  are  only  named,  no  mention  is  made  of  John ,  a  third  A- 
ilor  in  this  tragedy.  The  fame  is  overthrown  by  Hillory,  which  record¬ 
ed)  not  only  the  death  of  John  ,  but  affigneth  the  place  of  his  burial , 
that  is  Ephefi  s,  a  City  in  A  ft  a  minor ,  vvhither  after  he  had  been  banifli-  Jt 
ed  into  ‘Tt.tmos  by  Domitlan ,  he  returned  in  the  reign  of  Nerva ,  there  oel'itH^where " 
depeafed  ,  and  was  buried  in  the  dayes  of  Trajan..  And  this  is  teflified  and  when, 
by  J.ronii  by  Tertullian-,  by  C hryfoftom  and  Eufebms ,  in  vvhofe  dayes  his  ©«  Scripim 
Sepulchre  was  to  be  feen ;  and  by  a  more  ancient  Teftimony  alledged  09 

alfo  by  him,  that  is  o£  Polycrates  Bifhop  of  Epkefus ,  not  many  fucceffi-  mmi* 
ons  after  John  ;  whole  words  are  thefe  in  an  Epiftle  unto  Fitter  Bifhop 
of  %ome  ;  Johannes  i lie  cjm  fuprapettus  Domna:  recumbt  bat ,  Doll  or  op- 
timusi  apud  Ephefnm  dormivit ; ,  many  of  the  like  nature,  are  noted  by 
Barmins-)  JanfeniuS)  SfliuS)  LipcllonS)  and  others.  *  • 

Now  the  main  and  primitive  ground  of  this  error,  was  a  grofs  miflake 
in  the  words  of  Chrift,  andafalfe  apprehenfion  of  his  meaning;  un¬ 
der  ftancling  that  pofitively  which  was  but  conditionally  expreffed ,  or  re¬ 
ceiving  that  affirmatively  which  was  but  conceffively  delivered.  For  the 
words  of  our  Saviour  run  in  a  doubtful  drain  ,  rather  reprehending  then 
fatisfying  the  curiofity  of  Teter ;  as  thou  Jr  he  fhould  have  faid  ,  Thou 
baft  thy  mvn  doom  ,  why  enquired  thou  after  thy  Brothers  ?  What]  re¬ 
lief  unto  thy  affli&ion ,  will  be  the  fociety  of  anothers  ?  W  hy  pryeft 
thou  into  the  fecrets  of  Gods  Judgments  ?  If  he  flay  until  I  come,  what ; 
concerneth  it  thee ,  vvho  fhalt  be  fure  to  fuffer  before  that  time  ?  And 
fuch  an  anfwer  probably  he  returned ,  becaufe  he  fore-knew  John  fhould  l 
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not  differ  a  violent  death,  but  go  unto  his  grave  in  peace.  Which 
had  Peter  afluredly  known ,  it  might  have  caft  fame  ware’;'  on  his 
flames,  and  iinothered  thole  fires  which  kindled  after  unto  the  honour 
of  his  Matter.  .  ,  „  , 

Now  why  among  all  the  rett  7  ohn  only  efcaped  the  death  of  a  Martyr, 
the  reafon  is  given ;  becaure  all  others  fled  away  or  withdrew  themfeives 
ar  his  death  ,  and  he  alone  of  the  Twelve  beheld  his  pa f lion  on  the 
Crofs.  Wherein  not  with  (landing,  the  afEibtion  that  he  differed  could 
not  amount  unto  lefs  then  Martyrdoms :  for  if  the  naked  relation  ,  at 
leaft  the  intentive  confide  ration  of  that  paffion,  be  able  ftill,  and  at  this 
disadvantage  of  time,  to  rend  the  hearts  of  pious  Contemplators;  fine¬ 
ly  the  near  and  fenfible  vifion  thereof  mutt  needs  occafion  agonies  be¬ 
yond  the  comprehenflon  of  fiefh ;  and  the  trajedtions  of  fuch  an  object 
more  fharply  pierce  the  Martyred  foul  of  John,  then  afterward  did  the 
nails  the  cruzified  body  of  Deter. 

Again,  They  were  miftaken  in  the  Emphatical  apprehenfion,  placing 
the  confideration  upon  the  words ,  If  I  will:-  whereas  it  properly  lay 
in  thefe,  When  I  come.  Which  had  they  apprehended,  as  fome  have 
fince ,  that  is,  not  for  his  ultimate  and  laft  return ,  but  his  coming  in 
judgement  and dettruciion  upon  the  Jevves ;  or  fuch  a  coming,  as  it 
might  be  laid,  that  that  generation  fhould  not  pafs  before  it  was  fulfil¬ 
led  :  they  needed  not,  much  lefs  need  we  fuppofe  fuch  diuturnity.  For 
after  the  death  of  Deter,  John  lived  to  behold  the  fame  fulfilled  by  Ve- 
fpajian :  nor  had  he  then  his  Nunc  dim  it  us ,  or  went  out  like  unto  Si- 
meoxybut  old  in  accomplillit  obfeurities  ,  and  having  feen  the  expire  of 
Daniels  prediction,  as  fome  concei  ve,  he  accomplifhed  his  Revelation. 

But  befides  this  original  and  prim lry  foundation,  divers  others  have 
made  impreflions  according*  unto  different  ages  and  perfons  by  whom 
they  were  received.  ^  For  fome  ettablilhed  the  conceit  in  the  Difciples 
and  Brethren,  which  were  contemporary  unto  him  ,  or  lived. about  the 
fame  time  with  him  ;  and  this  was  firft  the  extraordinary  affe&ion  our 
Saviour  bare  unto  his  Difcipie ,  who  hath  the  honour  to  be  called  the 
-Dildple  whom  Jefus  loved.  Now  from  hence  they  ir.Lhr  be  apt  to  be¬ 
lieve  their  Matter  would  difpenfe  with  his  death  ,  or  fufter  him  to  live 
to  fee  him  return  in  glory,  who  was  the  only  Apottle  that  beheld  him 
to  die  in  cifihonour.  A  nother  was  the  belief  and  opinion  of  thofe  times, 
that  C h riff  would  luddenly  come  ;  for  they  held  not  generally  the  fame 
opinion  with  their  fucceflors,  or  as  defeending  ages  after  fo  many  Cen¬ 
turies ;  but  conceived  his  coming  would  not  be  long  after  his  paffion, 
according  unto  ieveral  expreffions  of  our  Saviour  e  roily  underttood, 
and  as  we  find  the  lame  opinion  not  long  after  reprehended  by  St.  Paul : 
and  thus  conceiving  his  coming  would  not  be  long,  they  mi°ht  be  in  'n- 
eed  to  believe  bis  favourite  fhould  live  unto  it.  Lattly  ,  the  long  life 
of  Job#  might  much  advantage  this  opinion;  for  he  furvivedthe  o- 

ther  twelve,  he  was  aged  a  a  years  when  he  was  called  by  ChrilK  and 
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a 5  that  is  the  age  of  Priefthood  at  his  death  ,  and  lived  93  years ,  that 
is  68  after  his  Saviour,  and  died  not  before  the  fecond  year  of  1  rrjan. 

-  Now  having  out-lived  all  his  fellows, the  World  was  confirmed  he  might  vj°v?ng  oifr 
live  (till,  and  euen  unto  the  coming  of  his  Mafter.  Saviour. 

The  grounds  which  promoted  it  in  fucceeding  ages,  were  efpecially  . 

two.  The  firft  his  efcape  of  martyrdome:  for  whereas  all  the  reft  fuffer- 
ed  fome  kind  of  forcible  death,  we  have  no  hiftory  that  he  fuftered  any ; 
and  men  mLht  think  he  was  not  capable  thereof:  For  as  Hiftory  in- 
formeth,  by  the  command  of  ‘ Domltian  he  was  caft  into  a  Caldron  of 
burning  oyl,  and  came  out  again  unhinged.  Now  future  ages  apprehend¬ 
ing  he  fuftered  no  violent  death,  and  finding  alfo  the  means  that  tended 
thereto  could  take  no  place ,  they  might  be  confirmed  in  their  opinion, 
that  death  had  no  power  over  him, that  he  might  live  alwayes  who  could 
not  be  deftroyed  by  fire,  and  was  able  to  refill  the  fury  of  that  element 
whit  h  nothing  fhall  refill.  The  fecond  was  a  corruption  crept  into  the 
La  tine  Text,  reading  for  5/,  Sic  cum  manere  volo ;  whereby  the  anfwer 
of  our  Saviour  becometh  pofitive,  or  that  he  will  have  it  fo  ;  which  way;' 
of  reading  was  much  received  in  former  ages,  and  is  ftill  retained  in; 
the  vulgar  Transition  ;  but  in  the  Greek  and  original  the  word  is  ***, 
fienifymg  Si  or  if,  which  is  very  different  from  and  cannot  be  tran-  - 
flatedforit:  and  anfwerable  hereunto  is  the  tranflation  of  Junius  and 
Tremd  'msi  and  that  alfo  annexed  unto  the  Greek  by  the  authority  of 
Sixtus  Quintus. 

The  third  confirmed  it  in  ages  farther  defending,  and  proved  a  pow¬ 
erful  argument  unto  all  others  following  ;  bgcaui'e  in  his  Tomb  at  E- 
r.  he  fas  there  was  no  corps  or  relique  thereof  to  be  found ;  whereupon  a- 
rifed  divers  doubts,  and  many  fufpitious  conceptions ;  fome  believing 
he  was  not  buried,  fome  tht  he  was  buried  but  rifen  again,  others: 
that  he  defcended  alive  into  his  Tomb,  and  from  thence  departed  after. .  C 
But  all  thefe  proceeded  upon  unveritable  grounds,  as  Baronins  hath  ob~ 
ferved,  who  all  edge  th  a  letter  of  Celefiim  Bilftop  of  %omey  unto  the 
Council  of  SpLxfptSy  wherein  he  deciareth  the  reliques  of  John  were 
highly  honoured  by  that  City  ;  and  apallage  alfo  of  Chrjfoftome  in  the . 

Homilies  of  the  Apoftles,  That  John  being  dead,  did  cures  in  Ephefns-, 
as  thou  h  he  were  ftill  alive.  And  fo.  I  obferve  that  Eft  bias  difcuifmg  this  ; 
point,  concludetffhereupon,  Onod  corpus  ejxs  nunquamnperiatur ,  hoc 
non  dicerent  ftveterum  fcripta  diligcntur  perlufirajfent. 

Now  that  the  firft  ages  after  Chrift,  thofe  fucceeding ,  or  any  other 
fhould  proceed  into  opinions  fo  far  divided  from  reafon,  as  to  think  of 
immortality  after  the  fall  of  Adam,  or  conceit  a  man  in  thefe  latum 
times fiiould  out-live  our  fathers  in  the  firft;  although  it  feem  very 
ftrange ,  yet  is  it  not  incredible.  Fci  the  credulity  of  men  hath  been ; 
deluded  into  the  like  conceits ;  and  as  Ircnem  and  1  ertnllian  mention, , 
one  Menander  a  Samaritan  obtained  belief  in  this  very  point;  vvhofe . 

Dobbin?  it  was,  that  death,  ihould  have  no  power  on  .his  Difciples, . 
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and  fuch  as  received  his  Baptifm  fhould  receive  immortality  therewith. 
’Twas  furely  an  app,rehenfion  very  ftrange ;  nor  ufually  falling  either  from 
the  abfurdities  of  melancholy  or  vanities  of  ambition.  Some  indeed  have 
been  fo  affeitedly  vain  ,  as  to  counterfeit  immortality ,  and  have  ftoln 
their  death ,  in  a  hope  to  be  efteemed  immortal ;  and  others  have  concei- 
wed  themfelves  dead  ;  but  furely  few  or  none  have  fallen  upon  fo  bold 
an  errour,  as  not  to  think  that  they  could  die  at  all.  The  reafon  of  thofe 
mighty  ones,  whofe  ambition  could  fuffer  them  to  be  called  gods,  would 
never  be  flattered  into  immortality :  but  the  proudeft  thereof  have  by 
the  daily  dictates  of  corruption  convinced  the  impropriety  of  that  appel¬ 
lation.  And  furely,  although  delufion  may  run  high,  and  polTible  it  is 
that  for  a  while  a  man  may  forget  bis  nature,  yet  cannot  this  be  durable. 
For  the  inconcealable  imperfections  of  ourfelves,  or  their  daily  exam¬ 
ples  in  others,  will  hourly  prompt  us  our  corruption,  and  loudly  tell  us 
we  are  the  fons  of  earth. 
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More  compendiou fly  of  f rnec  others, 

’fiL  /%  Any  others  there  are  which  we  refign  unto  Divinity ,  and  per- 
IV 1  haps  deferve  not  controverlie.  Whether  David  were  puniihed 
•only  for  pr  ide  of  heart  in  numbering  the  people ,  as  mod  do  hold,  or 
whether  as  Jof  pirns  and  many  maintain,  he  buffered  alfo  for  not  per¬ 
forming  the  Commandment  of  God  concerning  capitation;  that  when 
the  people  were  numbred,  for  every  head  they  fhould  pay  unto  God  a 
fhekel,  we  fhall  not  here  contend.  Surely ,  if  it  were  not  the  occafion 
of  this  plague ,  we  muff  acknowledge  the  omilfion  thereof  was  threatned 
with  that  punifhment,  according  to  the  words  of  the  Law.  When  thou 
takeft  the  fum  of  the  children  of  Ifrael ,  then  fhall  they  give  every  man  a 
ranfome  for  his  foul  unto  the  Lord,  that  there  be  no  plague  amonjft 
them.  Now  how  deeply  hereby  Cod  was  defrauded  in  the  time  of  Da¬ 
vid,  and  opulent  State  of  Ifrael,  will  eafily  appear  by  the  fums  of  former 
luflrations.  For  in  the  firft,  thefilverof  them  that  were  numbred  was 
an  hundred  Talents,  and  a  thousand  feven  hundred  threefcore  and  fifteen 
fhekels ;  a  Bekah  forevey  man,  that  is,  half  a  fhekel,  after  the  fhekel  of 
the  Sanctuary ,  fo- every  one  from  twenty  years  old  and  upwards,  for 
fix  hundred  thou  find,  and-three  thoufand  and  five  hundred  and  fifty  men. 
Anfive -able  whereto  we  read  in  Jofcphas ,  Defpafian  ordered  that  every 
man  of  the  J  ewes  fhould  bring  into  the  Capitol  two  dragms ;  which  a- 
mounts  unto  fifteen  pence,  or  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  filver  with  us,  and 
is  equivalent  unto  a  Bekah,  or  half  a  fhekel  of  the  Sanctuary.  For  an 
Arndt  dragyn  is  feven  pence  half-penny  or  a  quarter  of  a  fhekel,  and  a  dx~ 
d  achmum  or  double  draggi,  is  the  word  ufed  for  Tribute  money,  or  half 
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a  lhekel ;  and  a  ftater  the  money  found  in  the  fillies  mouth  was  two  Di- 

drachmums,  or  an  whole  iliekel ,  and  tribute  fufficient  for  our  Saviour 
and  for  Titer.  ,  -  .7/;  ' 

We  will  not  queftion  the  Mctamorphofis  of  Lots  wife,  or  whether  fhe 
were  transformed  into  a  real  Statua  of  Salt :  though  fome  conceive  that 
expreffion  Metapho.  ical ,  and  no  more  thereby  then  a  lading  and  dura¬ 
ble  column ,  according  to  the  nature  of  Salt ,  which  admitted  no  cor¬ 
ruption :  in  which  ienfe  the  Covenant  of  God  is  termed'  a  Covenant  of 
Salt ;  and  it  is  alfo  laid,  God  gavethe  Kingdome  unto  'DU id  for  ever, ' 
or  by  a  Covenant  of  Salt.  '2-*  1  omu  iblfjoa  fiw  wicriwj 

That  Absalom  was  hanged  by  the  hair  of  the  head,  and  not  caught 'up 
by  the  neck,  as .  fofephzs  conceiveth,  and  the  common  argument  again# 
long  hair  affirtneth,  we  are  not  ready  to  deny.  Although  I  confefs  a 
great  and  learned  party  there  are  of  another  opinion ;  although  if  he  had 
his  Motion  or  Helmet  on ,  I  could  not  well  conceive  it ;  although  the 
tran  Hatton  of  Jerom  or  Tremehm  do  not  prove  it,  and  our  own  feems  ra¬ 
ther  to  overthrow  it. 

That  fndnu  hanged  himfelf,  much  more,  that  he  perifhed  thereby,  we 
fhall  not  raife  a  doubt.  Although  J  an f emus  difcourfing  the  point ,  pro- 
duceth  the  tefiimony  of  Tkeophylafi  and  Suthymius,  that  he  died  not 
by  the  Gallows,  but  under  a  cart  wheel;  and  Baronins  alfo  delivered, 
this  was  the  opinion  of  the  Greeks ,  and  derived  as  high  as  Tapias ,  one 
of  the  Bifciples  of  John.  Although  how  hardly  the  exprelfion  of  Mat¬ 
thew  is  reconcilable  unto  that  of  Teter ,  and  that  he  plainly  hanged 
himfelf,  with  that,  that  falling  head-long  he  burftafunder  in  the  mid#, 

with  many  other,  the  learned  Grot  ins  plainly  doth  acknowledge.  And 
laftly,  Although  as  he  alfo  urgeth,  the  word  in  Off  at  t  hew  y  doth  How $udas 

not  only  fignifie  fuff  enfion  or  pendulous  illaqueation  ,  as  the  common  miShtdie*' 
picture  defaibeth  ip,  but  alfo  fuftocation ,  flrangulation  or  intercepti¬ 
on  of  breath,  which  may  arife  from  grief,  defpair,  and  deep  deje&ion 
of  fpirit ,  in  which  fenfe  it  is  ufed  in  the  Hiftory  of  T tbit  concerning 
Sara ,  dtrcty^aSm^  ltdtrifiata  e  ft  ut  flrangalatioue  Stungultt 

premerctttr. ,  faith  Junius ;  and  lo  might  it  happen  from  rhehorrour 
mind  into  Judas.  So  do  many  of  the  Hebrew  es  affirm  ,  that  Ac  hit 0- 
phel  was  alfo  11  rang  led,  that  is,  not  from  the  rope,  but  palfion.  For  the 
Jfeb  ew  and  Arabickwo rd  in  the  Text,  not  only  fignifies  iitfpenfion;  but 
indignation,  as  Grot  ins  hath  alfo  obferyedv 

Many  more  there  are  of  indifferent  truths ,  whofe  dubious  expofiti- 
ons,  worthy  Divines'and  Preachers  do  often  draw  into  wholefome  and 
fober  ufes,  whereof  we  fhall  nor  fpeak ;  with  induflry  we  decline  fuch 
Paradoxes,  and  peaceably  fubmit  unto  their  received  acceptions. 
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:  ,  Of  the  Ccjfatton  of  Oracles. 

Oracle?  ceiTed  or  grew  mute  at  the  coming  of  Chnft,o  beft  un- 
derifood  in  a  qualified  fenfe ,  and  not  without  all  latitude ,  as 
though  precifely  there  were  none  after ,  nor  any  decay  before.  For 
(  what  we  muft  confefs  unto  relations  of  Antiquity  )  fome  pre-decay  is 
obfervable  from  that  of  Cicero*,  urged  by  Baronins' ;  CHr  *fi°  modo  jam 
one#  la  De/phis  non  edmtur ,  non  ntodo  nofira  at  ate ,  fed  jam  din ,  at  mbit 
joffit  ejfe  contemptitfs.  That  during  his  life  they  were  not  altogether 
dumb,  is  deductible  from  Suetonius  in  the  life  of  T tbcrtw ,who  attempt¬ 
ing  to  fubvert  the  Oracles  adjoyning  unto  %^mc ,  was  deterred  by  the 
Tots  or  Chances  which were  delivered  at  Prenefie.  After  his  death  we 
meet  with  many j  Suetonius  reports,  that  the  Oracle  of  zAntium  fore¬ 
warned  Caligula  to  beware  of  Cajfiw,  who  was  one  that  confpired  his 
death.  ‘Plutarch  enquiring  why  the  Oracles  of  Greece  ceafed ,  except- 
eth  that  of  Lebadia :  and  in  the  fame  place  Demetrius  afhrmeth  the  O- 
racles  of  Mopfus  and  Amphilochw  were  much;  frequented  in  his  dayes. 
In  brief,  Hiftorie?  are  frequent  in  examples ,  and  there  want  not  fome 
even  to  the  reign  of  Julian. 

V3  bat  therefore  may  confift  with  hiftory,  by  ceffation  of  Oracles  with 
Montacutiw  we  may  underftand  their  intercifion,  not  abfeiflion  or  con- 
fummate  defolation  j  their  rare  delivery,  not  total  dereli&ion,  and  yet 
in  regard  of  divers  Oracles ,  we  may  fpeak  ftri£}ly,  and  fay  there  was  a 
proper  ceffation.  Thus  may  we  reconcile  the  accounts  of  times,  and 
allow,  thofe  few  and  broken  divinations ,  whereof  we  read  in  dory  and 
undeniable  Authors.  For  that  they  received  this  blow  from  Chrift,  and 
no  other  caufes  alledged  by  the  heathens,  from  oraculous  confeffion 
they  cannot  deny,  whereof  upon  record  there  are  fome  very  remarka¬ 
ble,  The  firft  that  Oracle  of  Delphos  delivered  unto  .zA uouflus . 

■  ■  -•  -  •  V  \  \  ~  ’  * '  ■'>  '  r  .  :  ’  f- 

*  C Me  f Her  Hebram  Divos  Dens  ipfegubernans 

Cedrcefedejubet,  trifiemtfc  redlre  f ib  or  cum ; : 
jiris  ergo  dehlnc  tacit  us  difcedlto  no  fir  is. 
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An  Hebrew  Childe,  a  God  all  gods  excelling. 

To  hell  again  commands  me  from  this  dwelling. 

Our  Altars  leave  in  filence,  and  no  more 
A  Refolution  e’re  from  hence  implore, 

A  fecond  recorded  by  Plutarch ,  of  a  voice  that  was  heard  to  cry  un- 
so  Mariners  at  the  Sea,  Great  Pan  is  dead,  which  is  a  relation  very  re- 
:  " - '  ‘  markable, 


w 
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markable,  and  may  be  read  Ln  his  defe&  of  Grades.  A  third  reported 
by  Eufekm  inthejifeof  his  magnified  C'o^fiantwe,  that  about  that  dine 
Apollo  mourned  ,  declaring  his  Grades  were  felfe,  and  that  the  righte¬ 
ous  upon  earth  did  hinder  him  f  rom  fpeaking  truth.  And  a  fourth  rela- 
tedby  Theodora,  and  delivered  by  Apollo  Dap  knew  unto  lulian  upon 
his  Perjian  expedition,  that  he  fhould  remove  the  bodies  about  him  be¬ 
fore  he  could  return  an  anfwer ;  and  not  long  after  his  Temple  was 
burnt  with  Lightning. 

All  which  were  evident  and  convincing  acknowledgements  of  that 
Power  which  lhut  his  lips,  and  retrained  that,  delufion  which  had  reign¬ 
ed  fo  many  Centuries.  But  as  his  malice  is  vigilant,  and  the  fins  ef 
men  do  ftill  continue  a  toleration  Of  his  mifchiefs,  he  refteth  not ,  nor 
will  he  ever  ceafe  to  circumvent  the  fons  of  the  firiT deceived.  And 
therefore  expelled  from  Oracles  and  folemn  Temples  of  delufion,  he  Tb*  devils  te* 

runs  into  corners,  exercifing  minor  trumperies,  and  a&ing  his  deceits  in  C  edt  h<*Or  a> 
Witches,  Magicians,  Diviners,  and  fuch  inferiour  fedueers.  And  yet  1  - 

(  what  is  deplorable  )  while  we  apply  our  felves  thereto ,  and  affirming 
that  God  hath  left  to  fpeak  by  his  Prophets,  expect  in  doubtful  matters 
a  refolution  from  fuch  fpirits ,  while  we  fay  the  devil  is  mute,  yet  con- 
fefs  that  thefe  can  fpeak,  while  we  deny  the  fubftance ,  yet  pra&ife  the 
effect  and  in  the  denied  folemnity  maintain  the  equivalent  efficacy ,  in 
vain  we  cry  that  Oracles  are  down ;  Al polios  Altar  ftill  doth  fmoak ;  not 
is  the  fire  of  Delphos  out  unto  this  day. 

Impertinent  it  is  unto  our  intention  to  fpeak  in  general  of  Oracles, 
and  many  have  well  performed  it.  The  plaineft  of  others  was  that  re¬ 
corded  by  Herodotus,  and  delivered  unto  Crwfe  >  who  as  a  tryal  of  Iris 
6'mnifcience  fent  unto  dittant  Oracles ;  and  fo  contrived  With  the  mef- 
fengers,  that  though  in  feveral  places,  yet  at  the  fame  time  they  fhould  ,»3  n 
demand  what  Cr&(us  was  then  *  doing.  Among  all  others  the  Oracle 
of  Delphos  only  hit  it ,  returning  anfwer,  he  was  boyling  a  Lamb  with  a 
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Squoris  eft  fpatium  &  mmerus  mihi  nottu  arena, 
Nutum percipio ,  f  antis  nihil audio  vocem. 
renit  ad  hos  fenfus  nldor  teftudinis  acris, 
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I  know  the  fpace  of  Sei,  the  number  of  the  find, 
I  hear  the  filent,  mute  I  underftand. 

A  tender  Lamb  joyned  With  Tortoi 
Thy  Matter, King  of  L  ydia,  now  doth  drefs. 

The  fcent  mefeof  doth  in  my  noftrils  hover. 
From  brazen  pot  clofed  with  brazert  cover 
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Hereby  indeed  he  acquired  much  wealth  and  more  honour.,  and  was 
reputed  by  Crafus  as  a  Deity :  and  yet  not  long  after,  by  a  vulgar  fal¬ 
lacy  he  deceived  his  Favourite  and  greateft  friend  of  Oracles  into  an 
irreparable  overthrow  by  Cyrus.  And  furely,  the.  fame  fuceefl'e  are 
likely  all  to  have  that  relie  or  depend  upon  him.  ’Twas  the  fir/lpiay 
he  prabtifed  on  mortality ;  and  as  time  hifh  rendred  him  more  per- 
i ed  in  the  Art,  fo  hath  the  inveteratenelfe  of  his  malice  more  ready  in 
the  execution.  ’Tis  therefore  the  foveraign  degree  of  folly,  and  a 
crime  not  only  againft  God,  but  alfo  our  own  reafons,  to  expect  a  fa¬ 
vour  from  the  devil ;  whofe  mercies  are  more  cruel  then  thofe  of  Pc- 
lyphemm ;  for  he  devoures  his  Favourites  firft,  and  the  nearer  a  man 
approacheth,  the  fooner  he  is  fcorched  by  Moloch.  In  brief,  his  fa¬ 
vours  are  deceitful  and  double-headed,  he  doth  apparent  good,  for  real 
and  convincing  evil  after  it ;  andexalteth  us  up  to  the  top  of  theXemple, 

’  ’* ' :  hut  to  tumble  us  down  from  it. 
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at  Airiftotle drowned  himfelfdn  Euripus,  asdefpairing  to  refolve, 
JL  the  caufe  of  its  reciprocation,  or  ebb  and  flow  feven  times  a  day, 
with  this  determination,  Si  quidem  eg o  non  c ap o  i <?,  tu  copies  aie^.wxi. 
the  Aflertion.of  Procopius-,  Naz.ima.en^  Jufiin  Martyr^  and  is  gener^ly 
Believed  amongft  us. H  Wherein,  becaufe  we  perceive,  men  have  but  an 
What  in  Euri-  bnperfebt  knowledge;  fome  conceiving  Ear  l pm  to  be  a  River,  others 
?«it8ene-  not  knowing  where  or  in  what  part  to  .  place  it ,  .  we  firft  aclvertife,  it 
ally.  generally  ngnifieth  any  ftrait,  fret,  or  channel  of  the  Sea,  running  be¬ 

tween  two  (bores,  as  Julius  Pollux  hath  defined  it ;.  as  we  reade  of 
Eurlpm'  Hellefpont^chuty  Pyrrlmu  y  and  this  whereof  we  treat,  Enri- . 
pus  Euboicm  or  Chalcidicus,  that  is,  a  narrow  paflage  of  Sea  dividing 
tx'l tt !c-i,  and  the  Iflannof  Eubaa^  now  called  Golfo  de  Ne-ryoponte^ 
from  the  name  of  the  Ifland  and  chief  City  thereof;  famous  inthe  wars 
of  Antiochus-,  and  taken  from  the  Venetians  by  Mahomet  the  Great, 

Noyv  that  in  this  Eunpe  or.  fret  of  Meg ropont^  and  upon  the  occasi¬ 
on  mentioned,  Art  ft otic  drowned  himfelf,  as  many  affirm,  andalmoft 
Touching  the  all  believe,  we  have  fome  room  to  doubt.  For  without  avy  mention 
S’  °f  °f  this,  we  finde  two  wayes  delivered  of  his  death  %  Laerti- 

'  tis,  who  exprefly  treateth  thereof ;  the  one  fro m  Eumolm  and  Pha vc- 
nnus ,  that  being  accufed  of  impiety  for  compofiitg  an  Hymn  unto  Her- 
fniHs(^ upon  whofe  Concubine  he  begat  his  fon  A  lc h o  x ae us p) ‘h e  withdrew 
into  lhalcis ,  wh?re  drinking  poifon  he  died ;  the  ^ymne ' is  extant  in 
.and  the  fifteenth  book  oi  A  then -m.  Another  by  Apolhdo- 
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rw,  that  he  died  at  Chalets  of  a  natural  death  and  languiflv.nent  of  fto- 
mack,  in  his  fixty  three,  or  great  Climapterical  year,  and  anfwerable 
hereto  is  the  account  of  Suidm  and  Cenforims.  .  And  if  that  were 
dearly  made  out,  which  Rabbi'hen  Jofiph  afhrmeth,  he  found  in  an 
Eoypitian  book  of  aihraham  Sapiens  Period ;  that  Ariftotle  acknow¬ 
ledged  all  that  war  written  in  the  Law  of  APofes,  and  became  at  Lift  a  Llc*tus  dee 
Profelyte;  ic  would  alfo  make  improbable  this  received  way  of  his  death.  V* 

Again,  betide  the  negative  of  Authority;  it  is  alio deniable  by  rea- 
fon  f  nor  will  it  be  eafie  to  obtrude  fuch  deDerate  attempts  upon  A- 
rifiotle ,  from  unfatisfaPlion  of  reafon,  who  fo  often  acknowledged 
the  imbecilliry  thereof.  Who  in  matters  of  difficulty,  and  fuch  which 
were  not  without  abrtrufities,  conceited  it  Sufficient  to  deliver  con je~ 
pluralities.  Andfurely,  he  that  could  fometimes  fit  down  with  hi0h  im¬ 
probabilities,  that  could  content  himfelf,  and  think  to  fatisfie  others, 
that  the  variegation  of  birds  was  fromfitheir  living  in  the  Sun,  or  erepti- 
on  made  by  deliberation  of  the  Teftieles;would  not  have  been  de;e£ted 
unto  death  with  this.He  was  fo  well  acquainted  with  » °*,and  #- 
tram,  and  An  Quia,  as  we  obferve  in  the  Queries  of  his  Problems  r 
which iW  and  mu'  otXu,  fortajj'e  an dphramejne,  as  is  obfervable 
through  all  his  Works  ;  had  certainly  relied  with  probabilities,  and 
ojancin?  conjectures  in  this :  Nor  would  his  refolutions  have  ever 
run  into'  that  mortal  Antanadafis,  and  defperate  piece  of  Rhetorick, 
to  be  compriz’d  in  that  he  could  not  comprehend.  Nor  is  it  indeed  to 
be  made  out  he  ever  endeavoured  the  particular  of  Euripm ,  orfo 
much  as  to-  refolve  the  ebbe  and  flow  of  the  Sea.  For,  as  Vicomer- 
cauts  and  others  obferve,  he  hath  made  no  mention  hereof  in  his,- 
Works,  although  the  occafion  prefent  it  felt  in  his  Meteors:  wherein- 
he  difouteth  theafteflions  of  rhe  Sea ;  nor  yet  in  his  Problems,  although 
in  the  twenty  third  Seption,  there  be  no  lefle  then  one  and  fourty  Que¬ 
ries  of  the  Sea.  Some  mention  there  is  indeed  in  a  work  of  the  propriety 
of  Elements,  aferibe  i  unto  Ariftotl ,  which  notwithftanding  is  not  repu¬ 
ted  genuine  ,and  was  perhaps  the  fame  whence  this  was  urged  by  Pint  arch.  73c  pUchbPbb, 
Lallly,  the  thing  it  felf  whereon  the  opinion  dependeth,  that  is,  the  Efopborum 
variety  of  the  flux  °and  the  reflux  of  Euripm ,  or  whether  the  fame  do 
ebbe  and  flow  feven  times  a  day,  is  not  incontrovertible. ;  For  though 
Pompanms  Mela,  and  after  him  Sol  mas  and  Pliny  have  affirmed  ic, 
yet  I  obferve  Thucydides,  who  fpeaketh  often  of  Eubaa^  had  omitted 
it.  Paufanms  an  ancient  Writer,  who  hath  left  an  exapt  deferiptiom 
of  Greece,  and  in  as  particular  a  way  as  Leandro  oi  Italy ,  or  lamb  dm  of 
great  Britain,  defeating  not  only  the  Countrey,  Towns,  and  Rivers, 

But  Hills,  Springs,  andHoufes,  hath,  left ,  no  mention  hereof,  c /£[- 
chines  in  CteJiphon  only  alludeth  unto  it ;  and  Strabo  that  accurate  Ge-  - 
ographer  fpeaks  warily  of  it, that  is,  and  as  men  commonly  re¬ 

ported. And  fo  doth  a  1  fo Af ag  inns, V Hocisac  vans  jluElus  eft  mare  ubiqaa- 
ter  mdie^mt  fipties,m  alii  dicunty  rcc  ip  roc  ant  nr  aftttf  ,  Boteromotz  plainly 
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1  Intar  crefce  e  cala  con  un  imp  "to  nttrabiU  quatra  volte  tl  dt ,  ben  che  com- 
munimente  fi  dica  fctte  volte ,  &c.  This  Sea  with  wondrous  impetuofi- 
ty  ebbeth  and  floweth  four  times  a  day ,  although  it  be  commonly  faid 
feven  times,  and  generally  ©pinioned  ,  that  Arifiotle  defpairing  the 
reafon,  drowned  himl'elf  therein.  I11  which  description  by  four  times  a 
day,  it  exceeds  not  in  number  the  motion  of  other  Seas,  taking  the 
words  properly ,that  is,twice  ebbing  and  twice  flowing  in  four  and  twen¬ 
ty  hours.  And  is  no  more  then  what  Thomafo  ‘ Torre bacci  afflrmeth  in 
his  defeription  of  famous  Iflands,  that  twice  a  day  it  hath  fuch  an  impe¬ 
tuous  flood,  as  is  not  without  wonder ,  Livy  fpeaksmoe  particularly, 
Hand  facile  inferior  clajft  Ftatio  eft  &  f 'return  iff  urn  Euript  ,  non  fpties 
die  (  ficutfama  fert  )  tempo?  thus  certis  reciprocat ,  fed  t  tmer e  in  modum 
venti,  nunc  hue, nunc  illttc  verf  ■>  mam ,  velut  monte  practpiti  devolutus  tor- 
rens  rapitur.  There  is  hardly  a  Vvorfe  harbour,  the  fret  or  channel  of 
Euripw  not  certainly  ebbing  or  flowing  feven  times  a  day,  according  to 
•common  report ;  but  being  uncertainly,  and  in  the  manner  of  a  winds 
carried  hither  and  thither ,  is  whirled  away  as  a  torrent  down  a  hill.  But 
the  experimental  teflimeny  of  Gillens  is  mod  conliderable  of  any ;  who 
having  beheld  the  courfe  theeof,  and  made  enquiry  of  Millers  that 
dwelt  upon  its  ftio re,  received  anfwer,  that  it  ebbed  and  flowed  four* 
times  a  day,  that  is,  every  fix  houres,  according  to  the  Law  of  the  Ocean; 
but  that  indeed  fometimes  it  obferved.  not  that  certain  courfe.  And 
this  irregularity,  though  feldome  happening ,  together  with  irs  unruly 
and  tumultuous  motion  ,  might  afford  a  beginning  unco  the  common  o- 
pinion.  Thus  may  the  expreifion  in  Ctefphon  be  made  out;  And  by 
this  may  Ariftotle  be  interpreted ,  when  in  his  Problems  he  feems  to 
borrow  a  Metaphor  from  Euripta  :  while  in  the  five  and  twentieth  Se¬ 
ction  he  enquireth,  why  in  the  upper  parts  of  houfes  the  ayr  doth  Euri- 
pize,  that  is,  is  whirled  hither  and  thither. 

Now  that  which  gave  life  unto  the  afiertion, might  be  his  death  at  Cbal- 
c A, the  chiefCity  of  Eubaa-U  feated  upon  Enriptu, where  ’tis  confefled by 
all  he  ended  his  days.That  he  emaciated  &  pined  away  in  the  too  anxious 
enquiry  of  its  reciprocations, although  not  drowned  therein, as  Rhodiginm 
relateth,  fome  conceived  ,  was  a  half  confelfion  thereof  not  jufiifiable 
from  Antiquity.  Surely  the  Philofophy  of  flux  and  reflux  was  very  im¬ 
perfect  of  old  among  the  Greeks  and  Larines  ;  nor  could  they  hold  a 
fuftkient  Theory  thereof,  who  onely  obferved  the  Mediterranean, 
which  in  feme  places  hath  no  ebb,  and  not  much  in  any  pare.  Nor  can 
we  affirm  our  knowledge  is  at  the  height,  who  have  now  the  Theory  of 
the  Ocean  and  narrow  feasbefide.  w  hile  we  refer  it  unto  rhe  Moon, 
we  give  fome  fatisfa£tioir  for  the  Ocean ,  but  no  general  falve  for 
Greeks ,  and  Seas  which  know  no  flood ;  nor  refolve  why  it  flowes 
rhreeor  four  foorat  ’A  nice  in  the  bottom  of  theGulf,  yetfcarceatall 
at  Ancono,  Ditraz-zyO,  or  C orcyra ,  which  lie  but  by  the  way.  And  there¬ 
fore  old  abflruficies  have  caufed  new  inventions;  and  fome  from  the 
-  t  I  Hypothefts 
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Hypothecs  of  Copernicus ,  or  the  Diurnal  and  annual  morion  of  the 
earth,  endeavour  to  falve  the  flovves  and  motions  of  thefe  feas,  illuflra- 
ting  the  fame  by  water  in  a  boa  I,  that  riling  or  falling  to  either  fide, 
according  to  the  motion  of  the  veftel ;  the  conceit  is  ingenuous,  falves- 
fome  doubts,  and  is  difeovered  at  large  by  f/ alileo. 

But  whether  the  received  principle  and  undeniable  action  of  the  „  ^  . 

Moon  may  not  be  ftill  retained,  although  in  fome  difference  of  appli-  csbttu^Oitt.x 
cation,  is  yet  to  be  perpended ;  that  is,  not  by  a  fimple  operation  upon  Hvw  the  Mooti 
the  furphace  or  fuperiour  parts,  but  excitation  of  the  nicro-fulphureous  n)*y  cai'f«  the 
fpirits,  and  partsdifpofed  to  intumefcency  at  the  bottom;  not  by  at-  ‘bbi«S  at¬ 
tenuation  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Sea ,  (  whereby  Ships  would  draw  Jj*’ Rim  3*' 
more  water  at  the  flow  then  at  the  ebb  )  but  intutgefeencies  caufedfirft  and  Lakes  ebb, 
at  the  bottom ,  and  carrying  the  upper  part  before  them :  fubfiding  and  and  fl JW  nor. 
falling  again,  according  to  the  motion  of  rhe  Moon  from  the  Meridian,  Why  tome  Seas, 
and  languor  of  the  exciting  caufe :  and  therefore  Rivers  and  Lakes  who,  flhovr  hi8her 
want  thefe  fetmenting  parts  at  the  bottom,  are  not  excited  unto  affua-  condnueloii  • 
tions,  and  therefore  fome  Seas  flow  higher  then  others,  according  to  Whence  the  vi« 
the  plenty  of  thefe  fpirits  ,  in  their  fubmarine  conftitutions.  And  olent  flows pro- 
therefore  alfo  the  periods  of  flux  and  reflux  are. various,  nor  their  en-  cced  in  fome 
creafe  otdecreafe  equal ;  according  tothe  temper  of  the  terreous  parts  ^?uarics  #is*i 
at  the  bottom  :  who  as  they  are  more  hardly  or  eafiiy  moved ,  do  yari-  mis° 

©ufly  begin,  continue  or  end  their  intumefcencies. 

.  From  the  peculiar  difpofition  of  the  earth  at  the  bottom  ,  wherein; 
quick  excitations  are  made,  may  a  rife  thofe  Aga  ts  and  impe  tuous  flows 
in  fome  aeftuaries  and  Rivers,  as  is  obfervable  about  Tr.  nt  and  Humber 
in  England,  which  may  alfo  have  fome  erfeit  in  the  boifterous  tides  of 
Ear  i pus ,  not  only ’from  ebullitions  at,  the  bottom  ,  but  alfo  from  the 
fides  and  lateral  parts,  driving  the  ftreams  from  either  fide  ,  which  arife 
or  fall  according  to  the  motion  in  thofe  parts,  and  the  intent  or  remifs 
operation  of  the  firft  exciting  caufes,  which  maintain  their  activities  a- 
bove  and  below  the  Horizon  :  even  as  they  do.  in  the  bodies  of  plants 
and  animals,  and  in  the  commotion  of  Catarrhes. 

However  therofore  Aristotle  ,  what  was  his  end,  or  upon  what 
occafion ,  although  it  be  not  altogether:  allured ;  yet  that  his  memory 
and  worthy  name  fhall. live,  no  man  will  deny,  nor  grateful;  Scholar 
doubt:  and  if  according  to-  the.  Elegy  of  Solon,  a  man  may  be  onely  > 
faid  to  be  happy  after  he  is  dead ,  and  ceafeth  to  be  in  the  vifible  capaci¬ 
ty  of  beatitude ,  or  if  according  unto  his  own  Ethicks,  fenfe.  is  not  ef- 
fential  unto  felicity ,  but  a  man  may  be  happy  without  th'e.apprehenfion  < 
thereof;  furelyin  that  fenfe  he  is  pyramidally  happy ;  no;  can  he  ever 
periib  but  in  the  Euripe  of  Ignorance,  or  till  the  Torrent  or  Barbarifm ; 
overwhelm  all; 

Alike  conceit  there  .paffeth  of  Melifigenes  alia  Hom*r ,  the  Father- 
Poet ,  that  he  pined  away  upon  the.  Riddle  of  the  Fifliemiem  But: 

Herodotus  who  wrote  his  life  hath  cleared  this  point;  delivering,  that. 
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Patting  from  Samos  unco  Athens ,  ha  went:  lick  afihore  upon  the  I  Hand 

fos, ;  where  ne  died ,  and  was  folemnly  interred  upon  the  Sea  fide ;  and  fo 

^  decidingly  concludeth,  Ex  hoc xgrititdiue  extremum  diem c Unfit  Home- 

Hmcrt  Deitf).  rus  >n  non-,  m  arbitrantur  aliqtii  9  tyE xigmitatis  perplexitate  cneftttst 

fed  morbo. 
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i  4  ft-  VL«  *  — < *  v>^ 

Of  ihewifhf  Philoxenu?, 


vr.  *  “  >  -  •  -  *  ♦.  .  *i  v 

^Hac  relation  of  sAriftotlc ,  and  conceit  generally  received  conceit n- 
.  ing  Philoxentti9  who  wilheth  the  neck  of  a  Crane ,  that  thereby  he 
might  take  more  pleafure  in  his  meat,  although  itpafs  without  excepti¬ 
on  ,  upon  enquiry  I  find  not  only  doubtful  in  the  ftory,  but  abfurd  in  the 
defire  or  reafon  al ledged  for  it.  For  though  his  wifh  were  fuch  as  is  de¬ 
livered  ,  yet  had  it  not  perhaps  that  end,  to  delight  his  guft  in  eating,  but 
rather  to  obtain  advantage  thereby  in  finging ,  as  is  declared  by  Mir  an- - 
dula.  An  slot  le  (faith  he  )  in  his  Ethicksand  Problems,  accufeth  cPhi- 
loxenm  of  fenftality ,  for  the  greater  pleafure  of  guft  defining  the  neck 
or  a  Crane ;  which  defire  of  his,  aflenting  unto  Ariflotle ,  I  have  former¬ 
ly  condemned :  But  fince  I  perceive  that  Ariflotle  for  this  accufation 
hath  been  accufed  by  divers  Writers.  For  Ehihxenm  was  an  excellent 
Muhcian,  and  defired  the  neck  of  a  Crane,  not  for  any  pleafure  at  meat 
but  fancying  thereby  an  advantage  in  finging  or  warbling ,  and  dividing 
denotes  in  mufick.  And  many  Write  s  there  are  which  mention  a 
Mufician  of  that  name ,_  as  Tint  arch  in  his  book  againft  Ufury ,  and  A- 
rtshtlehuv.kh  in  the  eighth  of  his  Politicks,  fpeaks  of  one  Thiloxenns 

a  Muficianjthat  went  off  from  the  Dorick  Dytherambicks  unto  the  Phrv 
gun  Harmony.  l 

•  -Again,  be  the  ftory  true  or  falfe,  lightly  applyed  or  not,  the  intention 
u  not  reafonable,  and  that  pe;  haps  neither  one  way  nor  the  other  For 
if  we  «=hdy  coafider  the  organ  of  tafie  ,  we  ftiall  find  the  length  of  the 
n'rt  (^°  cone*u<je  but  little  into  it.  For  the  tongue  being  the  inftrumenc 
of  tafte,  and  the  tip  thereof  the  moft  exaff  diftinguilber,  it  will  not  ad¬ 
vantage  the  gull  to  have  the  neck  extended;  wherein  the  Gullet  and 
conveying  parts  are  only  feared  ,  which  partake  not  of  the  nerves  of 
guflatiqn ,  or  appertaining  unto  iapor ,  but  receive  them  only  from  rhe 

lixthpaip;  whereas  the  nerv.es  oftattedefeend  from  the  third  and  fou  th 

propagations,  ana  f  o  ciflfufe  themfelves  into  the  ton.rue.  Andtherefo-c 

Cranes,  Herns  and  Swans  have  no  advantage  in  tafte  bevohd  Hawks 
Kites,  and  otners  of  fhorternecks.  1 

Nor,  u  we  confider  it,  had  Nature  refpeft'  unto  the  tafie  in  the  diffe¬ 
rent 
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rent  contrivance  of  necks,  but  rather  unto  the  parts  contained ,  the 
compofureof  the  reft  of  the  body,  and  the  manner  whereby  they  feed. 
Thus  animals  of  long  legs,  have  generally  long  necks  ;  that  is,  for  the 
conveniency  of  feeding  as  having  a  neceifity  to  apply  their  mouths  unto 
the  earth.  So  have  Horfes,  Camels,  Dromedaries  long  necks,  and  all 
tall  animals,  except  the  Elephant ,  who  indefedf  thereof  is  furnifhed 
with  a  Trunk,  without  which  he  could  not  attain  the  ground.  So  have 
Cranes,  Herns,  Storks  and  Shovelarcis  long  necks :  and  fo  even  in  man, 
whofc  figure  is  eretf,  the  length  of  the  neck  followeth  the  proportion  of 
other  parts :  and  fuch  as  have  round  faces  or  broad  chefts  and  fhoulders, 
have  very  feldome  long  necks.  For,  the  length  of  the  face  twice  ex- 
ceedeth  that  of  the  neck,  and  the  fpace  betwixt  the  throat-pit  and  the 
navel,  is  equal  unto  the  circumference  thereof.  Again  ,  animals  are 
framed  with  long  necks,  according  unto  the  courfe  of  their  life  or  feed¬ 
ing:  fo  many  with  fhort  legs  have  long  necks,  becaufe  they  feed  in  the 
water,  as  Swans,  Geefe, Pelicans,  and  other  fin-footed  animals.  But 
Hawks  and  birds  of  prey  have  Ibort  necks  and  trufled  legs ;  for  that  which 
is  long  is  vveak  and  flexible ,  and  a  lb  or  ter  figure  is  bell  accommodated 
unto  that  intention.  Lafily,  the  necks  of  animals  do  vary,  according  to 
the  parts  that  are  contained  in  them ,  which  are  the  weazon  and.  the  gul¬ 
let.  '  Such  as  have  no  weazon  and  breath  not ,  have  fcarce  any  neck,  as 
aloft  forts  of  fifihes  ;  and  feme  none  at  all,  as  all  forts  of  peitinaJs, 
Soals,  Thornback,  Flounders  ;  and  all  cruftaceous  animals,  as  Creviles, 
Crabs  and  LoSifers.  ;■  :  , 

All  which  confide  red ,  the. With  of  T  h’doxemts  will  hardly  confift 
with  rcafon.  More  excufable  had  it  been  to  have  wilbed  himfelf  an 
Ape,  which  if  common  conceit  fpeak  true  ,  is  exactor  in  taft  then  any. 
Rather  fome  kind  of  granivorous  bird  then  a  Crane,  for  in  this  fenie 
they  are  fo  exqui fire ,  that  upon  the  flrft  peck  of  their  bill ,  they  can  di- 
ftin  guiib  the  qualities  of  hard  bodies ;  which  the  fenfe  of  man  difeerns 
not  without  maftkation.  Rather  fome  ruminating  animal  ,  that  he 
might  have  eat  his  meat  twice  over,  or  rather,  as  T heap hi las  obferved  in 
./1th  tutiisy  his  defire  had  been  more  reafonable,  had  he  wi fired  himfelf 
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And  this  indeed  had  been  more  fuitable ,  :if  this  were  the  fame  CI  hi  lex 
ems  whgreof  Platt  arc  hi peaketh ,  who  was  fo  uncivilly  greedy,  that  to 
entrofle  the  mefie he  would  preventively  deliver  hisnoflrils  in 'the 

e-  y  i  •.  '  i  *  v  •  n  Hi*  vTt ft  *  •  ■  1  ri! 

Cllb.  t  Hi. J  - 

As  for  the  mufical  advantage ,  although  it  feem  more  reafonable,  yet 
do  we  not  obferve  that  Crafres  and  birds  of  long  necks  have  any  mtifi- 
c.rl,  but  harlb  and  cl.mgpus  throats.  But  birds  that  are  canorous ,  and 
whofe  notes  we  moft  commend,  are  of  little  th  roats  and  ibort  necks,  as 
Nightingales,  Finches,  Linnets,  Canary  birds  and  Larks.  And  truly, 
although  the  weazon ,  throtle  and  tonsue  be  the  inftruments  of  voice, 
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and  by  their  agitations  do  chiefly  concur  unto  thefe  delightful  modula¬ 
tions  ,  yet  cannot  vve  aflfign  the  caufe  unto  any  particular  formation  ; 
and  I  perceive  the  beft  thereof, the  Nightingale,  hath  fome  disadvantage 
in  the  tongue,  vvhich  is  noE  accuminate  and  pointed  as  in  the  reft ,  but 
feemeth  as  it  were  cur  off,  which  perhaps  might  give  th?  hint  unto  the. 
fable  of  ThtlomeUi  and  the  cutting  off  her  tongue  by  Ter  cm . 


CHAP.  XV. 
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Of  the  L ake  Afphalti tes .. 
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Oncerning  the  Lake  Afphaltitesy  the  Lake  of  Sodom ,  or  the  dead 
Sea  ,  that  heavy  bodies  caft  therein  link  not  ,  but  by  reafon  of  a 
fait  and  bituminous  thicknefs  in  the  water  float  and  fvvim  above ,  narra¬ 
tions  already  made  are  of  that  variety ,  we  can  hardly  from  thence 
deduce  a  fatisfa&ory  determination  ;  and  that  not  only  in  the  ftory  ic 
felf ,  but  in  the  caufe  alledged.  As  for  the  ftory ,  men  deliver  ic 
varioufly  j  fome  I  fear  too  largely ;  as  T  liny,  who  affirmeth  that  bricks 
will  fvvim  therein,  ■  JVLandevil  goeth  further,  that  iron  fwimmeth,  and 
feathers  fink.  Mmifler  in  his  Cofmoaraphy  hath  another  relation  ,  al¬ 
though  perhaps  derived  from  the  Poem  of  1  ertullian ,  that  a,  candle 
burning  fwimmeth,  but  it  extinguifhed  finketh.  Some  more  mode¬ 
rately ,  as  ] of  r phm  ,  and  many  other  :  affirming  onely  that  living 
bodies  float ,  nor  peremptorily  averring  they  cannot  fink ,  but  that 
indeed  they  do  not,  eafily  defend.  Moft  traditionally,  as  (Jahfi , 
Pliny ,  Solir.m  and  Strabo ,  who  feems  to  miftake  the  Lake  Serbonis 
for  it.  Few  experimentally ,  moft  contenting  themfelves  in  the  ex¬ 
periment^  V efpafum ,  by  vvhofe  command  fome  captives  bound  were 
caft  therein,  and  found  to  float  as  though  they  could  have  fwimmed :  di¬ 
vers  contradictorily,  or ■  contrarily ,  quite  overthrowing  the  point. 
Ariftotle  in  the  fecond  of  his  Meteors  ipeaks  lightly  thereof  uu- 
which  word  is  varioufly  rendred,  by  fome  as  a  fabulous  ac- 
count  ^  by  fome  as  a  common  talk.  Biddulphm  diyideth  the  common 
accounts  of,  Judea  into  three  parts,,  the  one,  faith  he,  are  apparent 
truths,  the  fecond  apparent  fakhoods ,  the  third  are  dubious  or. between, 
both  ;  in  which  form  he  ranketh  the  relation  of  this  Lake.  But  An¬ 
drew  Thevet  in  his  Cofmography  doth  ocularly  overthrow  it ;  for  he  af¬ 
firmeth,  he  faw .an  Afs  with  his  Saddle  caft  therein  and  drowned.  No.v 
of.  thefe  relations,  fo  different  or  contrary  unto  each  other ,  the  fecond 
is  moft  moderate  and  fafeft  to  be  embraced,  which  .faith  ,  that  living 
bodies  fvvim  therein ,  that  is,  they  do  not  eafily  link  and  this ,  until 
exaft  experiment  further  determine,  may  be  allowed  ,  as  bell  con- 
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fiftent  with  this  quality  ?  and  the  reafons  alledged  for  it. 

As  for  the  c'aufe  of  this  eflfeft ,  common  opinion  conceives  it  to  be 
the  fait  and  bituminous  thicknefs  of  the  water.  This  indeed  is  proba¬ 
ble,  and  may  be  admitted  as  far  as  the  fecond  opinion  concedeth.  Foi' 
certain  it  is  that  l’alt  water  will  fupport  a  greater  burden  then  frefh ;  and 
we  fee  an  egg  will  defcend  in  fait  water,  which  will  fwim  in  brine.  But: 
that  iron  fhould  float  therein,  from  this  caufe  is  hardly  granted ;  for  hea¬ 
vy  bodies  will  only  fwim  in  that  liquor ,  wherein  the  weight  of  their 
bulk  exceederh  not  the  weight  of  fo  much  water  as  ic  occupieth  or  ta- 
keth  up.  But  furely  no  water  is  he avy  enough  to  anfvver  the  ponderofi- 
ty  of  iron  ,  and  therefore  that  roe  teal  will  fink  in  any  kind  thereof ,  and 
it  was  a  perfect  Miracle  which  was  wrought  this  way  by  E/iJha.  Thus  we 
perceive  that  bodies  do  fwim  or  fink  in  different  liquors,  according  un¬ 
to  the  tenuity,  or  gravity  of  thofe  liquors  which  are  to  fupport  them.  So 
fa  It  water  beareth  that  weight  which  will  fink  in  vineger,  vineger  that 
which will  fall  in  frefh  water ,  frefh  water  that  which  will  fink  in  fpi- 
ritsof  Wine  ,  and  that  will  fwim  in  fpii  its  of  Wine  which  will  fink  in 
clear  oyl ;  as  we  made  experiment  in  Globes  of  wax  pierced  with  light 
flicks  to  fupport  them.  So  that  although  it  be  conceived  an  hard  mat¬ 
ter  to  fink  in  oyl,  I  believe  a  man  fhould  find  it  very  difficult,  and  next 
to  flying,  to  fwim  therein.  And  thus  will  Gold  fink  in  Quick-filver, 
wherein  iron  and  other  metals  fwim ;  for  the  bulk  of  Gold  is  onely 
heavier  then  that  fpace  of  Quick-filver  which  it  containeth :  and  thus 
alfo  in  a  folu  lion  of  one  ounce  of  Quick-filver  in  two  of  Aqua  fortis, 
the  liquor  will  bear  Amber,  Horn,  and  the  fofeer  kinds  of  flones,  as  we 
have  made  tryal  in  each. 

But  a  private  opinion  there  is  which  crofleth  the  common  conceit, 
maintained  by  fome  of  late,  and  alledged  of  old  by  Strabo,  that  the 
floating  of  bodies  in  this  Lake  proceeds  not  from  the  rhicknefs  of  the 
water  °  but  a  bituminous  ebullition  from  the  bottom  ,  whereby  it  wafts 
ud  bodies  injetfed ,  and  fuftereth  them  not  eafily  to  fink.  The  verity 
thereof  would  be  enquired  by  ocular  exploration,  for  this  way  is  alfo 
probable.  So  we  obferve  >  ir  is  hard  to  wade  deep  in  baths  where 
fprings  arife  ;  and  thus  fometime  are  balls  made  to  play  upon  a  fpouting 

flream. 

And  therefore,  until  judicious  and  ocular  experiment  confirm  of  di- 
fiinsuifih  the  affertion,  that  bodies  do  not  fink  herein  at  all ,  we  do  nor 
yet' believe  ;  that  they  not  eafily ,  or  with  more  difficulty  defcend  in 
this  then  other  water ,  we  fihall  readily  aflent.  But  to  conclude  an  imu 
po'fibility  from  a  difficulty,  or  affirm  whereas  things  not  eafily  fink,  they 
do  not  drown  at  all ;  befide  the  fallacy  ,  is  a  frequent  addition  in  hu¬ 
mane  expreffion ,  and  an  amplification  not  unufual  as  well  in  opini¬ 
ons  as  relations ;  which  oftentimes  give  indiflindl  accounts  of  prox¬ 
imities  ,  and  without  reftraint  tranfeend  from  one  another. 
Thus ,  forafmuch  as  the  torrid  Zone  was  conceived  exceeding  hot ,  and 
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of  difficult  habitation ,  the  opinion?  of  men  Co  advanced  its  conftituti- 
on ,  as  to  conceive  the  fame  unhabitable ,  and  beyond  poffibility  for 
man  to,  live  therein.  Thus,  becaufe  there  are  no  Wolves  in  England-, 
nor  have  been  obferved  for  divers  generations ,  common  people  have 
proceeded  into  opinions ,  and  fome  wife  men  into  affirmations ,  they 
will  not  live  therein,  although  brought  from  other  Countryes.  *  Thus 
molt  men  affirm,  and  few  here  will  believe  the  contrary ,  that  there  be 
no  Spiders  in  / r  el  and, ;  but  we  have  beheld  fome  in  that  Countrey;  and 
though  but  few ,  fome  Cob-webs  we  behold  in  Irilh  wood  in  England. 
Thus  the  Crocodile  from  an  egg  growing  up  to  an  exceeding  magnitude 
common  conceit,  and  divers  Writers  deliver ,  it  hath  no  period  of  en- 
cre^e>  groweth  as  long  as  it  liveth.  And  thus  in  brief,  in  molt  ap- 
prehennons  the  conceits  oi:  men  extend  the  conllderations  of  things,  and 

dilate  their  notions  beyond  the  propriety  of  their  natures.  ° 
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Of  divert. other  Relations. 
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1.  m  I  ^ He  relation  of  Averroes,  and  now  common  in  every  mouth  of 
,  .  the  woman  that  conceived  in  a  bath,  by  actraiting  the  fperm>  cr 

(erninal  effiuxion  of  a  man  admitted  to  bath  in  fome  vicimtv  unto  her 

I  have  fcarce faith  to  believe  ;  and  had  I  been  of  the  1  ury ,  ffiould  have 
hardly  thought  I  had  found  the  father  in  the  perfon  that  Hood  by  her. 
Tis  a  new  and  unfeconded  way  in  Hillory  to  fornicate  at  a  dillance  and 
much  offender  the  rules  of  Phyfick,  which  fay,  there  is  no  generation 
without  a  joynt  emiffion  ,  nor  only  a  virtual,’  but  corporal' and  carnal 
contadion.  And  although  Aristotle  and  his  adherents  be  cut  off  the 
one,  who  conceive  no  effectual  ejaculation  in  women,  yet  in  defence  of 
the  other  they  cannot  be  introduced.  For,  if. as  he  delivered,  the  inor- 
cunate  longitude  of  the  organ,  though  in  its  proper  recipient  ,  may  be 
a  means  to  improln.cate  the  ieed ;  furely  the  diflance  of  place,  witiuhe 
commixture  of  an  aqueous  body ,  muff  prove  an  effectual  impediment 
Md  utterly  prevent  the  fuccefs  of  a  conception.-  And  therefore  that 
conceit  concerning  the  daughters  of  Lot,  that  they  were  impregnated 
y  thetr.  fleepmg  father  or  conceived  by  feminal  pollution  received  at- 
diftance  from  him,  will  hardly  be  admitted.  And  therefore  what  is  re¬ 
lated  of  devils,  and  the  contrived  del  ulions  of  fpirits  that  rh™  a^i 
the  iemin.il  emiifion;  of  man  .  and  ttanfmit  rhe^  Vnco Thei  S 
m  co, con,  is  much  to  be  fufpeSed ,  and  altogether  to  be  denied ,  that 
tee  enftteconcepttom  thereupon  ;  however  husbanded  by  Art  and 
the  vvtfcft  raen.tgery  ot  that  moll  fubtile  importer.  And  therefore  nlfo 

,  t  ■  0  t  •  .  *’  '* 

that 


Book./.  and  Common  Err  ours, 

that  our  magnified  Merlin  was  rhus  begotten  by  ihe  ckvil,  is  aground- 
lefi'e  conception  j  and  as  vain  to  think  from  thence  to  give  the  realon 
of  his  prophetical  fp hit.  For  if  a  generation  could  fucceed,  yet  fhould 
not  the  ii’iue  inherit  the  faculties  of  the  devil,  who  is  but  h'n  Auxiliary, 
and  no  univocal  Ad! or ;  no;  will  his  nature  fubftintially  concur  to  fuch 
produdlions.  .  .  ^  - 

And  although  it  feemsnot  impoflible,  that  impregnation  may  fuc¬ 
ceed  from  feminal  fpitits,  and  vaporous  irradiations  containing  the 
a  drive  principle,  without  material  and  grofle  emiifiohs;  as  it  happeneth 
fometimes  in  imperforated  perfons,  and  rare  conceptions  offome  much 
under  puberty  or  fourteen.  As  may  bealfo  con;edlured  in  the  coition 
offome  infeels,  wherein  the  female  makes  intruljon  into  the  male ;  and 
as  fome  would  have  it,  from  the  continued  occahoh  in  Hens,  from  one 
finale  tread  of  a  Cock,  and  little  flock  laid  up  near  the  vent,  fufficient 
for  durable  prolification  ;  yet  will  not  the  fame  fuffice  tofupport  the 
flory  in  quefiion,  wherein  no  corpulent  emiiflon  is  acknowledged,  an- 
fwerable  uuto  the  fable  of  the  1  almudijls,  in  the  flory  of  BenLlra^ 
begotten  in  the  fame  manner  on  the  daughter  of  the  Prophet 
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r.  The  Relation  of  Lucillim-)  and  now  become  common,  concern¬ 
ing  Ci  ajfus  the  Grandfather  of  Marcus  the  wealthy  Romane ,  that  he  ne¬ 
ver  laughed  but  once  in  all  his  life,  and  that  was  at  an  Alfe  eating 
thirties,  is  fomething  ftrange.  For,  if  an  indifferent  and  unridiculous 


Paffien  is  i* 


object  could  draw  his  habitual  auftereneffe  unto  a  fmile  ;  it  will  b 
hard  to  believe  be  could  with  perpetuity  rend  the  proper  motives 
thereof.  For  the  A£t  of  Laughter  which  is  a  fweet  contraction  of  the  j^uoliter, 
mufcles  of  the  face,  and  apieafant  agitation  of  the  vocal  Organs,  is  what  kind-, 
not  meetly  voluntary,  or  totally  within  the  jurifdiction  of  our  ielves  :  P  ^  ' 

but  as  it  may  be  constrained  by  corporal  contagion  in  any,  and  hath 
been  enforce  1  in  fome  even  in  their  death,  fo  the  new  unuiiial  or  unex¬ 
pected  jucundities,  which  prefen t  themfelves  to  any  man  in  his  life, 
at  fome  time  or  other  will  have  activity  enough  to  excitate  the  earthiefl 
foul,  and  raife  a  fmile  from  molt  compofed  tempers.  Certainly  the 
times  were  dull  when,  thefe  things  hapned,  and  the  wits  of.thofe  A- 
gesflio:tof  thefe  of  ours;  when  men  could  maintain  fuch  immutable 
dices,  as  to  remain  like  flatties  under  the  flatteries  of  wit, and  perfift  un¬ 
alterable  at  all  efforts  of  Jocularity.  The  fpi.its  in  hell,  and  Pluto 
himfelf,  whom  Lucian  makes  to  laugh  at  paflages  upon  earth,  will 
plainly  condemn  thefe  Saturnines,  and  make  ridiculous  the  magnified, 
Heraclitus,  who  wept  prepofteroufly,  and  made  a  hell  on  earth  ;  for 
rejecting  the  confolations  of  life,  he  palled  his  dayes  in  teares,  and  the 
uncomfortable  attendments  of  hell. 

?.  The  fame  conceit  there  pafleth  concerning  our  blefled  Saviour, 
and  is  fometimes  urged  as  an  high  example  of  gravity.  And  this  is  o- 
pmioned,  becaufe  in  holy  Scripture  it  is  recorded  he  fometimes  wept,, . 
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but  never  that  he  laughed.  Which  hovvfoever  granted,  it  vtill  be  hard 
to  conceive  how  he  palled  his  younger  years  and  childhood  without  a 
fmile,  if  as  Divinity  affirmeth,  for  the  aflurance  of  his  humanity  unto 
men,  and  the  concealment  of  his  Divinity  from  the  devil, he  palled  this 
age  like  other  children,  and  fo  proceeded  until  he  evidenced  the  fame. 
And  i'urely  herein  no  danger  there  is  to  affirm  the  aft  or  performance 
of  that,  whereof  we  acknowledge  the  power  and  e (feudal  property;  and 
wherby  indeed  he  moft  nearly  convinced  the  doubt  of  his  humanity.Nor 
need  we  be  afraid  to  afcribe  that  unto  the  incarnate  Son, which  fom times 
is  attributed  unto  the  uncarnate  Father;  of  whom  it  is  faid,  He  that  dwel- 
leth  in  the  Heavens  fhall  laugh  the  wicked  to  fcorn.  For  a  laugh  there  is 
of  contempt  o  indignation,  as  well  as  of  mirth  or  jocofity;  And  that  our 
Saviour  was  not  exempted  from  the  ground  hereof,  that  is,  the  paifion  of 
anger,  regulated  and  rightly  ordered  by  Reafon,the  fchools  do  not  deny: 
and  befides  the  experience  of  the  money-changers  and  Dove-fellers  in 

fmcwldhrc  the TT^?le>-  is ceftifed by St> 3ob”> when the fpeech o£  David, 
*' was  fulfilled  in  our  Saviour. 

Now  the  Alogie  of  this  opinion  confifterh  in  the  illation; it  being  not 
reafonabie  to  conclude  from  Scripture  negatively  ' in  points  vvhicli  are 
not  matters  of  faith, and  pertaining  unto  fal  vat  ion.  And  therfore  although 
in  the  defcripdon.of  the  creation  there  be  no  mention  of  fire,  Ch  ration 
Philofophy  did  not  think  it  reafonabie  prefently  to  annihilate  that  ele¬ 
ment,  or  pofitively  to  decree  there  was  no  fuch  thing  at  all. Thus  vvhere- 
ns  in  the  brief  Narration  of  Ad of  is  there  is  no  record  of  wine  before  the 
flood,  we  cannot  fatisfaftorily  conclude  that  Noah  was  the  firft  that  ever 
'  t  pdied  therof.And  thus  becaufe  the  word  Brain  is  fcarce  mentioned  once, 
RC*  but  Above  an  hundred  times  in  holy  Scripture;  Phyficuns  that  dif- 
ut  ‘g-  9-5$  pute  the  principality  c  f  parts  are  nor  from  hence  induced  to  bereave  the 

animal  Organ  of  its  priority. W  he ref ore  the  Scriptures  being  ferious,and 
commonly  omitting  fuch  Parergies,  it  will  be  unreafonable  from  hence 
to  condemn  all  laughter,  and  from  considerations  mconfiderable  to  dif- 
cipline  a  man  out  of  his  nature.  For  this  is  by  a  ruftical  feverity  to  banifh 
all  urbanity ,whofe  harmles  a n  i  confined  conoition,as  it  i  1  a  11  s  commen¬ 
ded  by  morality  ;fp  is  it  confiftent  with  RelLion, and  doth  nor  offend  Di¬ 
vinity. 

4.  lire  cuuom.  it  is  ot  Popes  to  change  their  name  at  their  creation;an  i 
thk.  Author  thereof  is  commonly  find  to  be  liocca  di po?co.}ov  fwines  face*, 

/  therefore  afiiitneo  the  Kile  or  Serums  the  fecondj  as  bein°r  afhamed 

xO  foul  e  nam-w  fhoulj  diinonour  the  chftir  of  Petty'  •  Wherein  notwith- 
ihnding/rom  Momac  turns  and  others  I  find  there  mav  be  feme  wiftake 
For  MfmmrAo  .he  live*  of  Popes,  actaoMeAdl he  m'nol 
the  fin ,  toat  changed  his  name  m  mat  Sea  ;  nor  as  cTlatma  affirmeth, 
have  all  his  Succeflors  preafely  continued  that  cuftoin;  for  Adrian  the 
I ix th 5 and  Aiavcedus  tlm  ieeond^oid  (till  retain  theirBaptifinal  denomina- 
dons,  xdoi  is  it  proved^  or  ptobablej  that  Scrota  changed  the  name  of 
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poccadl  Pt.rco,  for  this  was  his  firm  me  or  gentilitioiis  appellation:  nor 
was  it  the  cutiom  ro  alter  that  with  the  other;  but  he  commuted  his  Chri- 
tiian  name  Peter  for  Sergius-,  becaufe  he  would  feem  to  decline  the 
name  of  Peter  the  fecond.A  fcruple,  1  confefle-nor  thought  confiderable 
in  other  Seas,  whofe  Originals  and  firft  Patriarchs  have  been  lefle  difpu- 
ted;  nor  yer  perhaps  of  that  reality  as  to  prevail  in  points  of  the  fame  na¬ 
ture.  Tor  the  names  of  the  Apoftles,  Patriarchs  and  Prophets  have  been 
aliumedeven  to  affe&ation;  the  Name  of  jefus  hath  not  been  appropri¬ 
ate,  but  feme  in  precedent  ages  have  born  that  name,  and  many  fince 
have  not  refufed  the  Chriliian  name  of  S-mamel.  Thus  are  there  few 
names  more  frequent  then  Mofes  and  Abraham,  among  the  Jews;  The 
■Turks  without  fcruple  affect  the  name  oGM akomet  ^  and  witbgladnefte 
receive  fo  honourable  copnominacion. 

And  truly  in  humane  occurrences  there  ever  have  been  many  well 
directed  intentions,  whofe  rationalities  will  never  bear  aaisid  exami¬ 
nation,  and  though  in  feme  wray  they  do  commend  their  Authors, an*d 
fuch  as  firft  began  them,  yet  have  they  proved  linfufficient  to  perpetuate 
imitation  in  fuch- as  have  fucceeded  them.  Thus  was  it  a  worthy  refo- 
Iuticn  of  Godfrey ,  and  moft  Chriftians  have  applauded  it,  That  be  refc:- 
fed  to  wear  a  Crown  of  gold, where  his  Saviour  had  worne  one  of  thorns,  / 

Yet  did  nor  his  SucceiTors  durably  inherit  that  fcruple, but  feme were  an¬ 
ointed,  and  folemnly  accepted  the  Diadem  of  regaliry.Thus  JuhtutAu- 
gpiftm-,  and  T iberius ,  with  great  humility  or  popularity  refufed  the  name 
© t'lwperator,  but  their  SucceiTors  have  challenged  that  tide,  aud  retain 
rhe  fame  even  in  its  titularity.  And  thus  to  come  nearer  our  fub  eft,  the 
humility  of  Gregory  the  Great, would  by  no  means  admit  the  (file  of  uni- 
verfal  Bifhop,  but  the  ambition  of  hodifacs  made  no  fcruple  thereof, 
nor  of  more  queafie  refolutions  have  been  their  Succellcrs  ever 
Cnee. 

5.  That  T met  lane  was  a  Scythian  Shepherd,  from  MtKnoils  ando-  ti&u 
thers,  from  Alhaz.cn  a  learned  Arabian  who  wrote  his  life,  .and  was  ftory. 
Spectator  of  many  of  his  exploits, we  have  reafons  to  deny.  Not  only  for 
his  birth,  for  he  was  of  the  blood  of  the  Tartarian  Emperours,  whofe  Ei¬ 
ther  Og  had  for  his  po  fie  hi  on  the  Countrev  of  Sagathy ;  which  was  no 
Pender  Territory,  but  comprehended  all  that  trail  wherein  were  con- 
rained  Ballriana,  Sogdi dna^Margiana-,  and  the  Nation  of  the  Maffage- 
tes ,  whofe  capital  Ciry  was  Sam  arc  and ;  a  place  though  now  decaid,  cf 
great  efteem  and  trade  in  former  ages.  But  from  his  regal  Inauguration., 
for  it  is  faid,  that  being  about  the  age  of  fifteen,  his  old  father  refigned  , 
the  Kingdom,  .and  men  of  War  unto  him. And  alfe  from  his  education,.,, 
for  as  the  ftory  fpeaks  it,  he  was  inftrubted  in  the  Arabian  learning,  and  : 
afterward  exercifeiJhimfelfe  therein.  Now  A rabian  learning  was  in  a  - 
manner  all  the  liberal  Sciences,  efpecially  the  Mathematicks,  and  na¬ 
tural  Fhilofophy,wherin  not  many  Ages  before  him  there  flourithed/f-  ■ 
v icarn a-.)A/z!erro£$ ^A,ycKz.dttr eber AlmanyoryXvAA /A?-c,f#,co., nominal  \ 
hf  SIT-  '  imsfe'i 
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unto  him  that  wrote  his  HiRory ,  whofe  Chronology  indeed ,  although 
it  be  obfcure,  yet  in  the  opinion  of  his  Commentator,  he  was  conte m- 
poray  unto  Avicenna,  and  hath  left  fixteen  books  of Opticks,  of  great 
etteem  with  ages  part,  and  texuary  unto  our  days. 

Now  the  ground  of  this  mirtake  was  furely  that  which  the  Turkiili  hi- 
ftorian  declareth.  Some,  faith  he,  of  our  hiftorians  will  needs  have  Ta¬ 
merlane  to  be  the  foil  of  a  Shepherd.  But  this  they  have  frid ,  not 
knowing  at  all  the  cuftome  of  their  Countrey ;  wherein  the  principal 
revenews  of  the  King  and  Nobles  conli/tech  in  cartel ;  who  defpiffng 
gold  and  diver,  abound  in  all  forts  thereof.  And  this  vvas  the  occafion 
that  feme  men  call  them  Shepherds, and  alfo  affirm  this  Prince  deicend- 
ed  from  them.  Now,  if  it  be  reafonable,  that  great  men  whofe  pollef- 
ffon  5  are  chiefly  in  cattel,  Should  bear  the  name  of  Shepherds ,  and  fall 
upon  fo  low  denominations ;  then  may  we  fry  that 'Abraham  was  a 
Shepherd,  although  too  powerful  for  four  Kings :  that  Job  was  of  that 
condition,  who  befide  Camels  and  Oxen  had  feven  thoufand  fheep :  and 
yet  is  laid  to  be  the  greateft  man  in  the  Eaft.  Thus  was  Me  [ha  King  of 
Muab  a  Shepherd,  who  annually  paid  unto  the  Crown  of  Jfmely  an 
ihundred  thoufand  lambs,  and  as  many  Rams.  Surely  it  is  no  difhonor- 
able  courfe  of  life  which  Mofes  and  Jacob  have  made  exemplary  :  a  is  a 
profelflon  fupported  upon  the  natural-  way  of  acquifftion ,  and  though 
contemned  by  the  <A£gyptians ,  much  countenanced  by  the  Hebrevvs, 
whofe  Sacrifices  required  plenty  of  Sheep  and  Lambs.  And  certainly 
they  were  very  numerous,  for,  at  the  confecration  of  the  Temple ,  be¬ 
fide  two  anci  twenty  thoufand  Oxen,  King  Solomon  iacnnced  an  hundred 
and  twenty  thoufand  fheep  ;  and  the  fame  is  observable  from  the  daily 
provifion  of  his  houfe :  which  was  ten  fat  Oxen, twenty  Oxen  out  of  the 
paftures,  and  an  hundred  Sheep,  befide  row  buck,  fallow  Deer,  and fat- 
©efcrlption  of  ted  Fowls.  Wherein  notwichftanding  (if  a  punctual  relation  thereof 
.he  Turkidi  do  rightly  inform  us )  the  Grand  Seignior  doth  exceed :  the  daily  pro- 

Sr’rr  vi!lon  of  whofe  Seraglio  in  the  Reign  of  Ackmet ,  befide  Beeves,  c 


con- 


.H  illy  provifion  fumed  two  hundred  fheep,  lambs  and  kids  when  they  were  in  feafon  one 
of  the  Seraglio,  hundred,  calves  ten,  geefe  fifty,  hens  two  hundred ,  chickens  one  hun¬ 
dred,  pidgeons  an  hundred  pair. 

And  therefore  this  miftake  concerning  the  Noble  Tamerlane ,  was 
like  that  concerning  Demo  fr  hones  ,  vvho  is  laid  ro  be  the  Son  of  a  Black- 
Im.ith,  according  to  common  conceit,  and  that  handfome  expression  of 

'juv&ml. 
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Quem  pater  ardent  is  nxajf a  full  vine  l/ppwy 

a'J  car  bone  dr  fore  ip  us  us  •>  pjlacli  of' par  ante 

I  reside  y  G  lateo  V'ulcano  ad  \I\Jj  e  t  ora  m  i  fit . 
*  x ,  j 


.  1  •  •  -  ’  ■  -  ,  . 

But  T  march  who  writ  his  life  hath  cleared  this  conceit ,  plainly  af¬ 
firming  he  was  mod  nobly  defeended ,  and  that  this  report  was  railed, 

becauf 


J 
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becaule  his  father  had  many  flaves  that  wrought  Smiths  work,  anci 
brought  the  profit  unto  him. 


CHAP.  XVII. 
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O/  fome  others*  '  ' 

i.  TY/E  are  fad  when  we  reade  the  ftory  of  Belifarm  that  worthy 
VV  Chieftain  of  Justinian,  who,  after  the  victories  of  Vandals, 

Goths,  Perfians,  and  his  Trophies  in  three  parts  of  the  world,  had  at 
lafthiseyesputoutby  theEmperour,  and  was  reduced  to  that  diftrefs, 
that  he  begged  relief  on  the  high  way,  in  that  uncomfortable  petition, 

Date  obolum  Belifario.  And  this  we  do  not  only  hear  in  Difcourfes, 

Orations  and  Themes,  but  finde  it  alfo  in  the  leaves  of  Tetrus  Crmitus, 
frolat  err  anus,  and  other  worthy  Writers. 

But,  what  may  fomewhat  confolate  all  men  that  honour  vertue,  we 
do  not  difcover  the  latter  Scene  of  his  mifery  in  Authors  of  Antiqui¬ 
ty,  or  fitch  as  have  exprefly  delivered  the  ftory  of  thofe  times.  For, 

Suidas  is  filent  herein,  Cedrenus  and  Z  mar  us,  two  grave  and  punctual 
Authors,  delivering  only  the  . confifcation  of  his  goods,  omit  thehifto- 
ry  of  his  mendication.  *  Paulas  D! acorns  goeth  farther,  not  only  palling 
over  this  aci,  but  affirming  his  goods  and  dignities  were  reftored.  A- 
gathitu  whodived  at  the  fame  time,  declareth  he  futfered  much  from 
the  envie  of  the  Court :  but  that  he  defcended  thus  deep  into  affiidti-  ’AwxJVo,  or 
on,  is  not  to  be  gathered  from  his  pen.  The  fame  is  alfo  omitted  Aram  bifti.  u 
by  Procopius  a  contemporary  and  profefled  enemy  unto  Juftinian  and 
Bell  farms  ,  who  hath  left  an  approbriotis  book  againft  them 
both.  '  f 

And  in  this  opinion  and  hopes  we  are  not  Angle,  but  Andreas  A l- 
ciatus  the  Civilian  in  his  Parer  fa,  and  Fraud  feus  de  Cordtia  in  his  Di- 
dafcalia ,  have  both  declaratorily  confirmed  the  fame,  which  is  alfo  a- 
greeable  unto  the  judgement  of  Nicolaus  Aleman  nut,  in  his  notes  upon 
that  bitter  hiftoryof  Procopius.  Certainly  fad  and  tragical  ftories  are 
feldome  drawn  within  the  cirtle  of  their  verities  ;  but  as  their  Relators 
do  either  intend  the  hatred  or  piry  of  the  perfons,  ^  fo  are  they  fet  forth 
with  additional  amplifications.  Thus  have  fome  fufpefied  it  hath  bap- 
ned  unto  the  ftory  of  Oedipus ;  and  thus  do  we  conceive  it  hath  fared 
with  that  of  Judas,  who  having  finned  beyond  aggravation,  and  com¬ 
mitted  one  viilany  which  cannot  be  exafperated  by  all  other ;  is  yet 
charged  with  themurther  of  his  reputed  brother,  parricide  of  his  fa¬ 
ther,  andinceft  with  his  own  mother,  as  F  lor  ilegus  or  Matthew  ot 
tyefiminfler  hath  at  lame  related.  And  thus  hath  it  perhaps  befallen  the 
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noble  'Be.lifarius ,  who,  upon  inftigation  of  the  Emprefle,  having  con¬ 
trived  the  exile,  and  very  hardly  treated  Pope  Server  im  ;  Latine  pens, 
as  a  judgement  of  God  upon  this  fact  >  have  let  forth  his  future  fuffer- 
ings:  and  omitting  nothing  of  amplification,' they  have  alfo  delivered 
this:  which  notvvithftanding  Johannes  the  Greek,  makes  doubtful',  as 
may  appear  from  his  Iambicks  in  Baronins,  and  mi.htbea  miftake  or 
miiapplicaaion:  tranllating  the  affliction  of  one  man  upon  another,  for 
'vtrGsx  t^ie  ftme  hefel  unto  Johannes  fftappadox,  contemporary  unto  heli farms , 
it  opo-  and  in  great  favour  with  Jufilman ;  who  being  afterward  banillved 
Aiy  tu’ni&zu.  into  Efjpt,  was  faine  to  beg  relief  on  the  high  way. 

2.  That  ftut'tus  Decumaws,  or  the  tenth  wave  is  greater  and  more 
dangerous  then  any  other,  fome  no  doubt  will  be  offended  if  we  deny  ; 
and  hereby  we  fhallfeemto  contradict  Antiquity;  for,  anfvverable 
unto  the  literal  and  common  acception,  the  fame  is  averred  by  many 
Writers,  and  plainly  deferibed  by  Ovid. 

t  -  -  v*.  *  '  '  •  *  1 1  £  .  ■.  \  y  *  '  —  i  c  '  t  *•  .  :  « 
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W’hich  notwithftanding  is  evidently  falfe ;  nor  can  it  be  made  out  by 
obfervation,  either  upon  the  fhore  or  the  Ocean,  as  we  have  with  dili¬ 
gence  explored  in  both.  And  furely  in  vain  we  expect  a  regularity  in 
the  waves  of  the  fea,  or  in  the  particular  motions  thereof,  as  we  may 
in  its  general  reciprocations,  whofe  caufes  are  conftant ; .  and  effects 
therefore  correfpondent.  Whereas  its  fluctuations  are  but  motions  fub- 
fervient ;  which  windes,  flormes,  flaores,  fhelves,  and  every  interja- 
cency  irregulates.  Which  femblable  reafon  we  might  expeii  a  re¬ 
gularity  in  thevvindes;  whereof  though  fome  be  flatary,  fome  anni- 
verfary,  and  the  rett  do  tend  to  determinate  points  of  heaven,yet  do  the 
Wafts  and  undulary  breaths  thereof  maintain  no  certainty  in  their  courfe: 
nor  are  they  numerally  feared  by  Navigators. 

Of  affinity  hereto  is  that  conceit  of  Ovum  Decumanum ,  fo  called, 
becaufe  the  tenth  egge  is  bigger  then  any  other,  according  unto . the  rea- 

lon  alledged  by  Fettus,  Decumana  ova  dicuntur^  csuia  ovum  dec itnum 
ma]us  nafeitur.  For  the  honour  we  bear  unto  the  Clergy,  we  cannot 
buc  wilh  this  true ;  but  herein  will  be  found  no  more  of  verity  then 
in  the  other :  and  furely  few  will  aflent  hereto  without  an  implicate 
credulity,  or  Pythagorical  fubmiffion  unto  every  conception  of  num¬ 
ber,  ft-  ,4  i:Tl 

For,  furely  the  conceit  is  numeral,  and  though  not  in  the  fenfe  ap¬ 
prehended,  relateth  unto  the  number  of  ten,  as  Franc  if  cm  Sylvius 
hath  moft  probably  declared.For, whereas  amongft  Ample  numbers  or  di¬ 
gits,  the  number  of  ten  is  the  greatett :  therefore  whatfoever  was  the 
greateft  in  every  kinde, might  in  fome  fenfe  be  named  from  this  number. 
Nowj  becaufe  alfo.  that  which  was  the  greateft,  was  metaphorically  by 

fome. 
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fome  at  firft  called  D.cumanm ;  therefore  whatfoever  palled  under 
this  name,  was  literally  conceived  by'others  to  refpeit  and  make  good 
this  number.  '  •  •  :>  " 

The  conceit  is  alfo  Latine ;  for  the  Greeks  toexpreffe  the  greateft 
wave,  doufe  the  number  of  three,  that  is,  the  word  which  is 

a  concurrence  of  three  waves  in  one,  whence  arofe  the  proverb 
rp  mna  y,  or  a  trifludfuation  of  evils,  which  Erafnms  doth  render 
Malomm fluEhis  IDecumanw.  And  thus,  although  the  termes  be  ve-, 
ry  different,  yet  are  they  made  ro  fignilie  the  felf-fame  thing ;  the  num¬ 
ber  of  ten  to  explain  the  number  of  three,  and  the  lingle  number  of 
one  wave,  the  collective  concurrence  of  more. 

3.  The  poifon  of  P  try  fat  is,  reported  from  (jefiaA  by  Plutarch  in  the 
life  of  aArtaxerxes ,  whereby  anointing  a  knife  on  the  one  fide,  and 
therewith  dividing  a  bird;  with  the  one  naif  fhe  poifoned  Statira ,  and 
fafely  fedherfelfe  on  the  other,  was  certainly  a  very  fubtile  one,  and 
fuch  as  our  ignorance  is  well  content  it  knows  not.  But  furely  we 
had  difcovered  a  poifon  that  would  not  endure  ‘Pandoraes  box  >  could 
we  be  latisfied  in  that  for  which  its  coldnefle  nothing  could  contain 
but  an  Affes  hoof,  and  wherewith  fome  report  that  Alexander  the 
great  was  poifoned.  Had  men  derived  fo  itrange  an  effect  from  fome 
occult  or  hidden  qualities,  they  might  have  filenced  contradiction  ;  but 
afcrtbing  it  unto  the  manifeft  and  open  qualities  of  cold,  they  mud 
pardon  our  belief;who  perceive  the  coldell  and  molt  Stygian  waters  may 
be  included  in  glaffes  ;  and  by  Ar.iftatle  who  faith,  that  glaffe  is  the  per* 
feeteft  work  of  Art,  we  understand  they  were  not  then  to  be  invented 
And  though  it  be  faidthat  poifon  will  break  a  Venice-glaffe,’  yet  have 
we  not  met  with  any  of  that  nature.  Were  there  a  truth  herein,  it 
were  the  beft  Prefervative  for  Princes  and  Perfons  exalted  unto  fuch 
fears;  and  furely  far  better  then  divers  now  inufe.  And  though  the 
beft  of  China  dailies,  and  fuch  as  the  Emperour  doth  ule,  be  thought  by 
fome  of  infallible  vertue  unto  thiseffea;  yet  will  they  not,  I  fear,  be 
able  to  elude  the  mifchief.  of  fuch  intentions.  And  though  alfo  it 
be  true,  that  God  made  all  things  double,  and  that  if  we  look  upon  the 
works  of  the  moft  High,  there  are  two  and  two,  one  againft  another ;  ff-  [enfe 
that  one  contrary  hath  another,  and  poifon  is  not  without  a  poifon  tin-  hsdf  crested  aU 
to  it  feif;  yet  hath  the  curie  fo  far  prevailed,  or  elfe  ourtnduftry  de-  thi  d  ff 
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mifedan  equality  unto  its  adversary,  yet  do  we  often  hnde  they  tail 
in  their  effedfs :  Moly  will  not  refill:  a  weaker  Cup  then  that  o t  Circe;  a  ^ crtA  cwclite& 
man  may  be  poifoned  in  a  Lemnian  difh ;  without  the  miracle  of 1  h:i, 
there  is  no  confidence  in  the  earth  of  Maul ;  and  if  it  be  meant  t  hat  no 
poifon  could  work  upon  him, we  doubt  the  ftory,and expeil  ho  fucfcfuo* 
cefle  ftom  the  diet  of  Mix  hridates. 
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A  ftory  there  paffeth  of  an  Indian  King,  that  Tent  unto  Alexander  a 
fair  woman  ted  with  Aconites  and  other  poyfons,  with  this  intent,  ei- 
thei  by  converfe  or  copulation  complexionally  to  deftroy  him.  For  my 
parr,  although, the  deiign  were  true,  I  lhould  have  doubted  the  fuccefs. 
I?or,  though  it  be  polfible  that  poyfons  may  meet  with  tempers  whereto 
they  may  become  Aliments ,  and  weobferve  from  fowls  that  feed  on 
lillies ,  and  others  fed  with  garlick  and-onyons,  that  frmple  aliments  are 
notalwayes  concodfed  beyond. their  vegetable  qualities  ,•  and  therefore 
that  even:  after  carnal  conver/ion ,  poyfons  may  yet  retain  fome  porti¬ 
on  of  their  natures ;  yet  are  they  fo  refracted  ,  cicurared  and  fubdued, 
as  not  to  make  good  their  fkft  and  definitive  malignities.  And  there¬ 
fore  the  Stork  that  eareth  Snakes,  and  the  Stare  that  feedeth  upon  Hem¬ 
lock,  t  hough  no  commendable  aliments,  are  not  deftruifive  poyfons. 
For,  animals  that  can  innoxioufly  digeft  thefe  poyfons,  become  antido- 
talunto  the.  poyfon  digefted.  And  therefore  whether  their  breath  be 
at  traced,  or  fled,  ingeffod,  the  poyfonous  reliques  go  ftiJI  along 

with  their  antidote ,  wljofe  fociety  will  not  permit  their  malice  to  be 
deftruifive.  And-  therefore  alfo  animals  that  are  not  mifehieved  by 
pnyions  which  deftroy.  us ,  may  be  drawn  into  Antidote  againft  them ; 
the  blood  or  fleft  of  Storks  againft  the  venom  of  Serpents,  the  Quai! 
againft-Hellebore. ,  and  the  diet  of  Starlings  againft  the  drought  of  So¬ 
crates.  Upon  like  grounds  are  fome  parts  of  Animals  AlcxipharmaaiU 
unto  others ;  and  fome  veins  of  the  earth,  and  alfo  whole  regions ,  not 
only  deftroy  the  lite  of  venomous  creatures,  but  alfo  prevent  their  pro- 
auifiqns.  For  though  perhaps-  they  contain  the  femimls  of  Spiders  and. 
Scorpions,  and  fuch  as  in  other  earths  by  fufeitiarion  of  the  Sun  may  a- 
nfe  unto  animation ;  yet  lying  under  command  of  their  Antidote,  with- 
out  hope;of  emergency  they  are  poyfoned  in  their  matrix  by  powers,  ea- 

iily  hindring  the  advance,  of  their  originals,  whofe  confirmed  forms  they 
are  able  to  deftroy.  -  ,  ,  *  • 

S.  Theftory  of  the  Wandring  Jew  is  very  ftrange,  and  will  hardly 
"  obtain  belief;  yet  is  there  a  formal  account  thereof  fee  down  by  Mat- 

ihm  Taw-, from  the  report  ofan  Armenian  Bifliop;who  came  into  this 
Kmgdome  about  four  hundred  years  ago ,  and  had  often  entertained  this 
7  fnderer  at  his  Table.  That  he  was  then  alive ,  was  firft  called  (arta- 
fdt  quid  mo-  ihtl?s>  was  Keeper  of  the  Judgement  Hall ,  whence  thrufting  out  our 
rtrk  )  Ego  Saviour  with  expoftulation  for  his  ftay,  was  condemned  to  ftay  until  his 
do,  tH  Mttm  return  ;  was  after  baptized  by  zAnania*.,  and  by  the  name  of  loCevh- 

ST*"* 


that  arifed  with  him ,  the  making  of  the  Apoftles  Creed ,  and  their  fe- 

veral  peregrinations.  Surely  were  this  true,  he  might  be  an  happy  ar¬ 
bitrator  in  many  Chnftian  controverlies ;  but  muff  impardombly con¬ 
demn  !■  the  obftinacy  o£  the  Jewes,  who  can  contemn  the  Rheto- 

nck  of  fuch  miracles ,  and  blindly  behold  fo  living  and  laftrne  con- 
verlions.  v  D 
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6.  Clearer  confirmations  mud  be  drawn  for  the  hirtory  of  Pope  JWtf, 
who  fucceeded  Leo  the  fourth  ,  and  preceded  Benedict  t he  third’,  then 
many  we  yet  diicover.  And  iince  it  is  delivered  with  aiunt  and  fermt 

by  many  ;  hnce the  learned  LeoAlUtim  hath'difeovered ,  that  ancient  co-.fuutio  fa: 
copies  of  Mantftw  Pobmts ,  who  is  chiefly  urged  for  it,  had  nor  thi  s' bui*  dc  frJnu 
(lory  in  ic ;  fince  not  only  the  dream  of  Latine  Hiftorians  have  omitted  Bipip  cum. 
ic,  bur  Phot itu  the  Patriarch,  c Metrophanes  Smyrnaos,  and  the  exafpeta-  Nibu'o. 
ted  Greeks  have  made  no  mention  of  it ,  but  conceded  Benedict  the 
third  Succeffor  unto.  Leo  the  fourth  ,  he  wants  not  grounds  that  doubts 
it. 

Many  things  hiflorical  which  feem  of  clear  con  cedi  on ,  want  not  af¬ 
firmations  and  negations,  according  to  divided  pens  :  as  is  nororioufly 
obfervabie  in  the  dory  of  Hildebrand  or  Gregory  the  feventh  ,  repug¬ 
nantly  delivered  by  the  Imperial  and  Papal  party.  In  fuch  divided  re-  . 
cords  partiality  hath  much  depraved  hiflory,  wherein  if  the  equity  of  the 
Header  do  not  correct  the  iniquity  of  the  Writer ,  he  will  be  much  -, 
confounded  with  repugnancies,  and  often  finde  in  the  fame  perfon, 

Numa  and  Nero.  In  things  of  this  nature  moderation  mud  intercede; 

and  fo  charity  may  hope,  that  Roman  Readers  will  conflrue  many  pafla-  Luther  ', 

ges  in  Bolfech,  Fay  os,  Schlojfelberg ,  and  C ochUus.  Calvin,  Bt%*. . 

7.  Every  year  is  filled  with  the  dory  of  Fryer  Bacon-,  that  made  a  bra-  Log-  Bron 
zen  head  to  ipeak  thefe  words,  Time  is.  Which  though  there  want  not  mimritx.  ox< 
the  like  relations,  is  furely  too  litterally  received  ,  and  was  but  a  mydi-  oninfis  vir 
cal  fable  concerning  the  Philofophers  great  vvorl|,  wherein  he  eminent- 

ly  laboured.  Implying  no  more  by  the  copper  head ,  then  the  veflel 
wherein  it  was  wrought ,  and  by  the  words  it  fpake,  then  the  opportuni-  - 
ty  to  be  watched ,  about  the  Tempos  onus,  or  birth  of  the  mydical  child, 
or  Phiiofophical  King  of  Lullius :  the  riling  of  the  Terra foliata  of  Ar-  - 
no  Idas,  when  the  earth  diffidently  impregnated  with  the  water ,  afeend- 
eth  white  and  fplendent.  Which  not  obferved,  the  work  is  irrecoverably 
iod;  according  to  that  of  ‘Petrus  Bonus*..  Ibi efi operis perfellioaut  an-  ,,  _ 

nihilatio ;  qvoniam  ipfa  die ,  immo  hora ,  or  mntor  elementa  ftmplicia  depu-  p rctiofj 
rata ,  qua  egent  flatim  compoftttone ,  antequam  volent  ab  igne. 

Now  letting  flip  this  critical  opportunity,  he  milled  the  intended 
treafure.  Which  had  he  obtained ,  he  might  have  made  out  the  tra¬ 
dition  of  making  a  brazen  wall  about  England.  That  is,  the  mod  pow-  - 
erful  defence ,  and  dronged  fortification  which,  Gold  could  have  ef¬ 
fected. 

8.  Who  can  but  pitty  the  vertuous  Epicurus ,  who  is  commonly 
conceived  to  have  placed  his  chief  felicity  in  pleafure  and  fenfual  de¬ 
lights,  and  hath  therefore  left  an  infamous  name  behind  him  ?  How 
true,  let  them  determine  who  read  that  he  lived  feventy  years, and  wrote 
more  books  then  any  Phylofopher  but  C.hryjippm ,  and  no  lefs  then  three 
hundred,  without  borrowing  from  any  Author.  That  he  was  content- - 
ed  with  bread  and  water ,  and  when  he  would  dine  with  Jo  vc,  and  pre-  . 
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tend  unto  emulation ,  he  defired  no  other  addition  then  a  piece  of  Cythe- 
,  rid  tan  cheej'e.  That  fhall  confider  the  words  of  Seneca,  Non  dico ,  cjuod 

;  fertq',  noftromm^fettam  Epicuri  flag  it  tor  urn  matrlflrum  effe:  fed  Hind  di¬ 

co >  male  audit  inf  amis  efl,  &  immerito.  Or  fhall  read  his  life, his  Epiftles, 
'his  Tefhment  in  Laertius, who  plainly  names  them  Calumnies ,  which 
are  commonly  faid  again!.!  them.  • 

The  ground  hereof  feems  a  mifapp  rehen  lion  of  his  opinion,  who 
placed  his  felicity  not  in  the  pleafures  of  the  body,  but  the  mind,  and 
tranquility  thereof, obtained  by  wifdom  and  vertue,  as  is  moft  clearly  de- 
Bc  viti  pf  me-  term'-lied  inhisEpiftle  unto  Man-cuts.  Now  how  this  opinion  was 
ribas  Epicuri.  traduced  by  rhe  Stolckj  ,how  it  afterwards  became  a  common  be¬ 
lief, and  fo  taken  up  by  Authours  of  all  uges,by  Cicero,PlMarch,Clemcns , 
Ambrofl ?  and  others ;  the  learned  Pen  of  Gaffendm  hath  difccvered.  ? 
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■  -  More  briefly  of  f on: e  others. 

OTher  relations  there  are,  and  thofe  in  very  good  Authours,  which 

though  we  do  not  poiltive ly  deny,  yet  have  they  not  been  unaue- 
llioned  by  iome,  an  j  at  lead  as  improbable  truths  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  by  others.  Unt®  fome  it  hath  feemed  incredible  what  Hero¬ 
dotus  reporteth  of  the  great  Army  of  Xerxes, that  drank  whole  rivers  dry. 
And  unto  tii^  Authour  htmielf  it  appealed  wrondrous  lirange,  that  they 
ex  handed  not  the  provifion  of  the  Countrey  ,  rather  than the  waters 
thereof.  For  as  he  tnaketh  the  account ,  and  Budeus de  A jf  correcting 
the  mif-cqmpute  of  V «/&,delivereth.it ;  if  every  man  of  the  Army  had 
had  a  chenix  of  Corn  a  day  ,  that  is,afextary  and  halt;  or  about  two 
pints  and  a  quarter ,  the  Army  had  daily  expended  ten  hundred  thoufand 
and  fourty  Medimna’s ,  or  meafures  containing  fix  Bulbeis.  Which 
rightly  conhdered,  the  oAbderites  had  reafon  to  bleife  the  Heavens  that. 
Xtrxes  eat  but  one  meal  a  day;  and  Py  thins  his  noble  Holl  mieht 
v  !-'  l'-ne  charge  and  poflfible  provifion  entertain  both  him  and  his  Ar¬ 
my.  And  yet  may  all  be  Hived,  if  we  take  it  heperbolically ,  as  wife  men 
recei  •  e  that  exprefihon  in  fob ,  concerning  B.hsmoth  the  Elephant. ;  Be¬ 
hold,  he  drinketh  up  a  river  and  hafteth  ndtjie  trufieth  that  he  can  draw 
up  Jordan  into  his  mouth.  g  .>r.0. 

2.  That -Annibale :or  brake  through  the  Alpes  with  Vinegar,  may 
be  too  grofiy  taken, an. .  the  Author  ot  his  life  annexed  unto  Plutarch 
affirmeth  onely,  he  ufed  this  artifice  upon  the  tops  of  feme  of  the 
highgfi  mountaines.  For  as  it  is  vulgarly  underficod,  that  he  cut  a  pallare 
toi.ius  Aimy  through  thofe  mighty  mountains,  it  may  feeme  incredible , 

not 
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not  only  in  the  greatnefle  of  the  cffeif.but  the  quantity  of  the  efficient: 
and  fuen  as  behold  them,  may  think  an  Ocean  of  Vinegar  too  little  for 
that  effect.  JTwas  a  work  indeed  rathe;  to  be  expected  from  eathquakes 
and  inundations,  then  any  corrofive  waters,  and  much  condemneth  the 
Judgement  of  X erxss,  that  wrought  through  Mount  thos  with  Mat¬ 
tocks.  '  .  r  r-. 

•ft  That  Archimedes  burnt  the  fhips  o£  Marcellas,  with  fpeculums  of 
parabolical  figures,  at  three  furlongs, or  as  fome  will  have  it ,  at  the  de¬ 
fiance  of  t  hree  miles,  founds  hard  unto  reafon,  and  arificial  experience: 
and  therefore  jufily  quefiioned  by  Kir  chirm  y  who  after  loir’  enquiry 
could  finds  but  one  made  by  Manfredas  Scptalms  that  fired  at  fifteen 
paces.  And  therefore  more  probable  it  is,  that  the  fhips  were  nearer  umhra 
the  fhore,  or  about  fome  thirty  paces :  at  which  diflance  notwit hftand- 
ing  the  eftefit  was  very  great.  But  whereas  men  conceive  the  fhips  we-e 
more  eafily  fee  on  flame,  by  reafon  of  the  pitch  about  them,  it  feemeth 
no  advantage.  Since  burning  glaffes  will  melt  pitch  or  make  it  boy  1, nor 
eafily  let  it  on  fire.  5 

4.  The  ftory  of  tge  Fabii, whereof  three  hundred  and  fix  marchin*  a- 
r  ainfi  the  V ’dentes,  were  all  flaine,and  one  child  alone  to  fupport  the  fa¬ 
mily  remained;  isfurely  nor  to  be  paral!eld,nor  eafie  to  be  conceived, 
except  we  can  imagine,  that  of  three  hundred  and  fix,  but  one  had  chil¬ 
dren  below  the  fervice  of  war  ;  that  the  reft  were  all  unmarried ,  or  the 
wife  but  of  one  impregnated.  - 

y.  The  received  ftory  of  Milo, who  by  daily  lifting  a  Calf,  attained  an 
ability  to  carry  it  being  a  Bullps  a  witty  conceit, and  handfomly  fets forth 
the  efficacy  of  Afiuefadlion.  But  furely  the  account  had  been  more  rea- 
fonably  placed  upon  fome  perfon  nor  much  exceeding  in  ftren  :th  ,  and 
fuch  a  one  as  without  the  aftiftance  of  cuftome,  could  never  have  per¬ 
formed  that  ail;  which  fome  may  prefume  that  Milo  without  precedent 
artifice  or  any  other_preparative,  had  itrength --enough  to  perform.  For 
as  relations  declare,  he  was  the  moft  pancrarical  man  of  Greece ,  and  as-  ; 

G alien  reporteth,  md.MercuriaUs  in  his  Gymnaflicks  reprefenteth  ,  he 
was  able  to  perfift  erecl  upon  an  oyled  plank ,  and  nor  to  be  removed 
by  the  force  or  protrusion  of  three  men.  And  if  that  be  true  which  " 
Atheneus  reporteth,  he  was  little  beholding  to  cuftome  for  this  abi¬ 
lity.  For  in  the  Olympick  games y  for  the  fpace  of  a  furlong  , 
he  carried  an  Oxe  of  foure  yeares  upon  his  fihoulders  ;  and 
the  fame  day  he  carried  it  in  his  belly:  for  as  it  is  there  delivered  he 
eat  it  up  him  felf. Surely  he  had  been  a  proper  gueft  at  Grandgoujiers  feaft,  Is  l&btUm 
and  might  have  matcht  his  throat  that  eat  fix  pilgrims  for  a  Salad. 

■  6.  It  much  difadvantageth  the  Panegyrick  of  Syne  Jins,  and  is  no  final!  who  writ  m< 

cifparagemenr  unto baldnefle,  if  it  be  true  vvhat  is  related  by  c XElian  the  prate  of. 
concerning  (AEfchtlas,  whofe  bald-pate  was  miftaken  for  a  rock,  and  baldncCfe.. 
fo  was  brained  by  aTortoife  which  an  Eagle  let  fall  upon  it.  Certain¬ 
ly  it  was  very  great  miftake  in  the  perfpicacy  of  that  Animal. 

W.  *  *  Some. 
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Some  men  critically  difpofed ,  would  from  hence  confute  the  opinion 
of  Copernicus ,  never  conceiving  how  the  motion  of  the  earth  below, 
Should  not  wave  from  a  knock  perpendicularly  directed  from  a  body  in 
the  ayr  above. 

7.  It  croffeth  the  Proverb  ,  and  Rome  might  well  be  built  in  a  day ;  if 
that  were  true  which  is  traditionally  related  by  Strabo ,  that  the  great  Ci¬ 
ties  Anchiale  and  Ta.rfm ,  were  built  by  Sardanapalus  both  in  one  day, 
according  to  the  inscription  of  his  monument ,  Sardanapalus  Anacyn- 
daraxis filtws-)  Anchtalen  (V  Tarfumuna  die  edif.cavi  ,  Tttautem  bofpes 
Ede,  Lade,  Bibs-,  &c.  which  if  ftriftly  taken,  that  is,  for  rhe  /miffing 
thereof,  and  not  only  for  the  beginning;  for  an  artificial  or  natural 
day,  and  not  one  of  Daniels  weeks,  that  is,  feven  whole  years ;  furely 
their  hands  were  very  heavy  that  wafted  thirteen  yeares  in  the  private 
ilhoufe  of  Solomon :  it  may  be  wondred  how  fourty  years  were  fpent  in 
‘•the  ereffion  of  the  Temple  of  Jerafalem ,  and  no  lei's  then  an  hundred 
in  that  famous  one  of  Ep  lx  fits.  Certainly  it  was  the  greateft  Archite¬ 
cture  of  one  day,  fince  that  great  one  of  fix ;  an  Art  quire  loft  with  our 
Mechanicks,  a  work  not  to  be  made  out ,  but  like  the  walls  of  Thebes , 
andfuch  an  Artificer  as  Amp  hi  on. 

8.  It  had  been  a  light  only  Second  unto  the  Ark ,  to  have  beheld  the 
great  Syracufia ,  or  mighty  Ship  of  Hiero ,  deferibed  in  Atheneus  ;  and 
feme  have  thought  it  a  very  large  one ,  wherein  were  to  be  found  ten 
ftables  for  hoTes,  eight  Towers,  befides  Fifh-ponds,  Gardens,  Triclini- 
nms,  and  many  fair  rooms  paved  with  Agath,  and  precious  ftones.  But 
mothmg  was  impofiibie  unto  Archimedes ■>  the  learned  Contriver  there¬ 
of;  nor  (Tall  vve  queftion  his  removing  the  earth,  when  he  finds  an'im- 
moveable  bafe  to  place  his  Engine  upon  it. 

9.  The  relation  of  Plutarch  of  a  youth  of  Sparta ,  that  Suffered  a 

Fox  concealed  under  his  robe  to  tear  out  his  bowels,  before  he  would  ei¬ 
ther  by  voice  or  countenance  betray  his  theft;  and  the  other  of  the 
Spartan  Lad  ,  that  with  the  Sune  resolution  Suffered  a  coal  from  the  Al¬ 
tar  to  burn  his  arm,  although  defended  bv  the  Author  that  writes  his  life, 
is  I  perceive  miftrufted  by  men  of  Judgement,  and  the  Author  with  an 
aiunt,  is  made  to  Salve  himfelf.  Afturedly  it  was  a  Noble  Nation  that 
•  could  afford  an  hint  to  Such  inventions  of  patience,  and  upon  whom  ,  if 
mot  Such  verities,  at  leaf!  fuch  verifimilities  of  fortitude  were  placed. 
Were  the  ftory  true,  they  would  have  made  the  only  Difciples  for  Zeno, 
and  the  Stoic  mi  mt  perhaps  have  been  perfwaded  to  laugh  in  P ha¬ 

ler  is  his  Bull . 

10.  If  any  man  Shall  content  his  belief  with  the  fpeech  of  Balaams 
Afs,  without  a  belief  of  that  of  Mahomets  Camel  ,  or  Livies  Oxe:  if 
any  man  make  a  doubt  of  Giyes  ring  in  fu/hims ,  or  conceives  he  muft 
be  a  few  that  believes  the  Sabbatical  river  in  lofephus.  If  any  man  will 
fay  he  doth  not  apprehend  how  the  tail  of.  an  African  Weather  out¬ 
weighed!  the body  of  a  good  Calf,  that  is,  an  hundred  pound,  accord¬ 


ing 
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ing  unto  Leo  Afr  latum ,  or  defires  before  belief,  to  behold  fuch  a  crea¬ 
ture  as  is  the  Ruck  in  Paulas  Venetus ,  for  my  part  I  fhall  not  be  angry 
with  his  incredulity. 

1 1.  If  any  one  (hall  receive  as  ftretcht  or  fabulous  accounts  what  is 
delivered  of  facies,  Scavola  and  Curtins,  the  fphere  of  Archimedes,  the 
(lory  of  the  Amazons,  the  taking  of  the  City  of  Babylon ,  not  known  to 

fome  therein  in  three  dayes  after ;  that  the  Nation  was  deaf  which  dwelt  ... 

at  the  fall  of  Nllm  ,  the  laughing  and  weeping  humour  of  Her  cell  t;ts  * 

and  Democritus,  with  many  more ,  he  Hull  not  want  fome  reafon  and 
the  authority  of  Lancelottl.  . 

12.  If  any  man  doubt  of  the  ftrange  Antiquities  delivered  by  Kiflori- 
ans,  as  of  the  wonderful  corps  of  Ant  am  untombed  a  thoufand  years  a  f- 
terhis  death  by  Sertorlm.  Whether  there  were  no  deceit  in  thofe  frag¬ 
ments  of  the  Ark  fo  common  to  be  feen  in  the  dayes  of  Bervfus ;  whe¬ 
ther  the  Pillar  which  Jefephm  beheld  long  ago  ,  Ttrtullian  long  after, 
and  Bartholomom  de  Sillgnlaco ,  and  Borchardm  long  lince  ,  be  the 
fame  with  that  of  Lots  W  ife ;  whether  this  were  the  hand  of  Paul ,  or 
that  which  is  commonly  (hewn  the  head  of  Peter ,  if  any  doubt,  I  fhall 
not  much  difpute  with  their  fufpitions.  If  any  man  fhall  not  believe 
the  Turpentine  betwixt  JerufaLm  and  Bethlem ,  under  which  the  Vir¬ 
gin  Pickled  cur  Saviour,  as  fhe  palled  between  thofe  Cities;  or  the 

-  figtree  of  Bethany  fhewed  to  this  day,  whereon  Zachem  afeended  to 
behold  our  Saviour ;  I  cannot  tell  how  to  enforce  his  helief ,  nor  do  I  ^mewhic  con- 
think  it  requilite  to  attempt  it.  For,  as  it  is  no  reafonable  proceeding  trary  to  reafon. 
to  compel  a  Religion  ,  or  think  to  enforce  our  own  belief  upon  ano¬ 
ther,  who  cannot  without  the  concurrence  of  Godsfpirit,  have  any  in¬ 
dubitable  evidence  of  things  that  are  obtruded.  So  is  it  alfo  in  matters 
of  common  belief,  whereunto  neither  can  we  indubitably  aflent ,  with¬ 
out  the  co-operation  of  oar  fenfe  and  reafon,  wherein  confifts  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  perfwafion.  For,  as  the  habit  of  Faith  in  Divinity  is  an  argu¬ 
ment  of  things  un  feen,  and  a  liable  aflent  unto  things  inevident,  upon 
authority  of  the  Divine  Revealer ,  So  the  belief  of  man  which  depends 
upon  humane  teflimony ,  is  but  a  daggering  aflent  unto  the  affirmative, 
not  withour  fome  fear  of  the  negative.  And  as  there  is  required  the 
W’o'td  of  God,  or  infufed  inclination  unto  the  one ,  fo  mull  the  actual 
fenfation  of  our  fenfes,  at  leal!  the  non-oppohtion  of  our  reafons  pro¬ 
cure  our  aflent  and  acquiescence  in  the  other.  So  when  Pnfeblm  an 
holy  Writer  affirmeth,  there  grew  a  ftrange  and  unknown  plant  near  the 
ftature  of  Chrift,  eretfed  by  his  Hemarroidal  patient  in  the  Gofpel, which 
attaining  unto  the  hem  of  his  vefture,  acquired  a  hidden  faculty  to  cure 
all  difeafes.  Although  he  faith  he  faw  the  Statua  in  his  dayes,  hath  it 
found  in  many  men  fo  much  as  humane  belief  ?  Some  believing,  others 
opinioning,  a  third  fufpetting  it  might  be  otherwife.  For  indeed ,  in 
mattets  of  belief  the  underftanding  aflenting  unto  the  relation,  either 
for  the  authority  of  the  perfon,  or  the  probability  of  the  ob;edt,  although 

.  Ooo  there 
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there  may  be  a  confidence  of  the  one,  yet  if  there  be  not  a  fatisfaefion 
in  the  erfter,  there  will  arife  fufpenfions ;  nor  can  we  properly  believe 
until  fome  argument  of  reafon,  or  of  our  proper  fenfe  convince  cr  de¬ 
termine  our  dubitations. 

And  thus  it  is  alfo  in  matters  of  certain  and  experimented  truth  :  for 
if  unto  one  that  never  heard  thereof,  a  man  ihould  undertake  to  per- 
fvvade  the  affe&ions  of  the  Load-ftpne,  or  that  Jet  and  Amber  attraib- 
ethftravvs  and  light  bodies,  there  would  be  little  Rhetorick  in  the  au¬ 
thority  of  Arlftotle,  Pliny,  or  any  other.  Thus  although  it  be  true  that 
the  firing  of  a  Lute  or  Viol  will  ftir  upon  the  ftroak  of  an  Unifon  or 
Diapason  in  another  of  the  fame  kind ;  that  Alcanna  being  green,  will 
fuddenly  infect  the  nails  and  other  parts  with  a  durable  red ;  that  a  can¬ 
dle  out  of  a  Musket  will  pierce  through  an  Inch-board,  or  an  urinal 
force  a  nail  through  a  Plank ;  yet  can  few  or  none  believe  thus  much 
without  a  vifible  experiment.  Which  notwithftanding  falls  out  more 
happily  for  knowledge ;  for  thefe  relations  leaving  unfatisfa&ion  in  the 
Hearers,  do  ftir  up  ingenuous  dubiofities  unto  experiment ,  and  by  an 
exploration  of  all,  prevent  delulion  in  any. 


CHAP.  XIX.  j 

■  ’  •  /  V  ■  '  _  ■ 

Of- fome  Relations  whof ?  truth  we  fear.  < 

L.Aftly,  As  there  are  many  Relations  whereto  we  can  aifent ,  and  |j 

make  doubt  thereof ,  fo  there  are  divers  others  whofe  verities  we  |  j 

fear,  and  heartily  with  there  were  no  truth  therein.  - 

i.  It  is  an  unfufferable  affront  unto  filial  piety,  and  a  deep  difcourage-  -  j 
ment  unto  the  expeftation  of  all  aged  Parents,  who  fhall  but  read  the 
ftoryof  that  barbarous  Queen ;  who  after  fire  had  beheld  her  Royal 
Parents  rume,  lay  yet  in  the  arms  of  his  aflaffine,.  ahd  caroufed  with  him 
in  the  skull  of  her  Father.  For  my  part,  I  fhould  have  doubted  the  o-  + 
peratton  of  Antimony,  where  fuch  a  potion  would  not  work ;  ’twas  an 
a&  methinks  beyond  Anthropophagy ,  and  a  cup  fit  to  be  ferved  up  on-  f 

Iy  at  the  table  of  Atrens.  •  T  jfl 

2.  W  hile  we  laugh  at  the  ftory  of  Pygnraleon ,  and  receive  as  a  fable 
that  he  fell  in  love  with  a  Statue;  we  cannot  but  fear  it  may  be  true  ■ 

what  is  delivered  by  Herodotus  concerning  thee /Egyptian  Pollin&ors*  i 

or  fuch  as  annointed  the  dead  ;  chat  fome'thereof  were  found  in  the  act  j 
of  carnality  withahem.  From  vyits  that  lay  ’tis  more  then  incontinen-  1 
ey  for.  Hylm  to  fport  mt\x  Hecuba,znn  youth  to  Fame  in  the  frozen  em¬ 
braces  of  age,  we  require  a  name  for  this :  wherein  ‘Petronlw  or  Mar¬ 
tial  cannot  relieve  us,  _  The  tyranny  of  Mezentiiss  did  never  'equal  the 
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vitiofity  of  this  Incubtu  ,  that  could  embrace  corruption  ,  and  make  a 
Miftreis  of  the  grave  ;  that  could  not  refill  the  dead  provocations  of 
beauty,  whole  quick  invitements fcarce excufe  fubmillion. _  Surely ,  it. 
fuclt  depravities  there  be  yet  alive,  deformity  need  not  defpair ;  nor  will 
the  eldelt  hopes  be  ever  fuperannuated,  lince  death  hath  fpurs ,  and  car- 
calles  have  been  courted.  .  '  . 

3.  I  am  heartily  forry,  and  wifh  it  were  not  true,  what  to  the  difho- 
nour  of  Chriftianity  is  affirmed  by  the  Italian ;  who  after  he  had  invei¬ 
gled  his  enemy  to  difclaim  his  faith  for  the  redemption  of  his  life  ,  did 
prefently  poyniard  him,  to  prevent  repentance,  and  allure  his  eternal  ,  . 
death.  Thevillanyof  this  Chriflian  exceeded  the  perfection  of  Hea-  0  s  an  : 
thens,  whofe  malice  was  never  fo  Longiminous  as  to  reach  the  foul  of 
their  enemies ;  or  to  extend  unto  the  exile  of  their  Ely  [turns.  And 
though  the  blindnefs  of  fome  ferities  have  favaged  on  the  bodies  of  the 
dead,  and  been  fo  injurious  unto  worms,  as  to-difenter  the  bodies  of  the 
deceafed  ;  yet  had  they  therein  no  defign  upon  the  foul ;  and  have  been 
fo  far  from  the  deftrudtion  of  that,  or  defires  of  a  perpetual  death,  that; 
for  the  fatisfailion  of  their  revenge  they  wifht  them  many  fouls,  and 
were  it  in.  their  power  would  have  reduced  them  unto  life  again.  It  is  a 
great  depravity  in  our  natures,  and  furely  an  affedtion  that  fomewhat  fa¬ 
vourer  h  of  hell,  ro  defire  the  fociety,  or  comfort  our.  felves  in  the  fel- 
lo  will  ip  of  others  tbar  fuffer  with  us ;  but  to  procure  the  miferies  of  o- 
thers  in  thqfe  extremities ,  wherein  we  hold  an  hope  to  have  no  fociety 
our  felves,is  met h inks  a  drain  above  Lucifer^  and  a  project  beyond  me 

primary  fedutt ion  of  hell..  ’  _  . 

4. 1  hope  it  is  not  true,  and  fome  indeed  have  probably  denied,  what 
is  recorded  of  the  Monk  that  poyfoned  Henry  the  Emperour,  in  a 
draught  of  the  holy  Eucharift.  ’Twas  a  fcandalous  wound  unto  Chn- 
ftian  Religion, and  I  hope  all  Pagans  will  forgive  it,  when  they  fhall  read 
that  a  Chriflian  was  poyfoned  in  a  cup  of  Chrift,  and  received  his  bane  in 
a  draught  of  his  falvation.  Had  he  believed  Tranfubftantiation ,  he 
would  have  doubted  the  effeft ;  and  furely  the  fin  it  felf  received  an  ag¬ 
gravation  in  that  opinion.  It  much  commendeth  the  innocency  of  our 
Forefathers,  and  the  fimplicity  of  thofe  times,  whofe  Laws  could  never ;  , 
dream  fo  high  a  crime  as  parricide :  whereas  this  at  the  leaf!  may  feem 
to  out-reach  that  fa&,  and  to  exceed  the  regular  diftin&ions  of  murder.  , 

I  will  not  fay  what  fin  it  was  to  ail  it;  yet  may  it  feem  a  kind  of  mar-  . 
tvrdome  to  fuffer  by  it.  For,  although  unknowingly,  he, died  for  Chriit  . 

his  fake,  and  loft  his  life  in  the  ordained  teftimony  of  his  death.  Cer- . 

tainly,  had  they  known  it ,  fome  noble  zeals  would  fcarcely  have  re- 

fufed  it  ?  rather  adventuring  their  cwn.deathj  then  refilling  the  mem  on-  - 

al  of  his.  . 

Many  other  accounts  like  thefe  we  meet  fometimes  in  hiftory ,  lean-  -  ^ 

dalous  unto  Chriftianity ,  and  even  unto  humanity ;  whofe  verities  not  JV* ^7 

only,  but  whofe  relations  honeft  minds  do  deprecate.  For  of  fins  here-  ^  ' 

*  1  rocRtak. 
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roclital,  and  £uch  as  wane  either  name  or  prefident ,  there  is  oft  times  a 
fin  even  in  their  hiftories.  We  defire  no  records  of  fuch  enormities,  fins 
fhould  be  accounted  new ,  that  fo  they  may  be  efteemed  monftrons. 
They  omit  of  monftrofity  as  they  fall  from  their  rarity ;  for,  men  count 
it  venial  to  erre  with  their  forefathers,  and  foolifhly  conceive  they  di¬ 
vide  a  fin  in  its  fociety.  The  pens  of  men  m  ay  fufficiently  expatiate 
without  thefe  Angularities  of  villany  ;  For,  asthey  encreafe  the  hatred 
of  vice  in  fome,  fo  do  they  enlarge  the  Theory  of  wickednefs  in  all.  And 
this  is  one  thing  that  may  make  latter  ages  worfe  then  were  the  former  ; 
For,  the  vicious  examples  of  ages  paft,  poyfon  the  curiolity  of  thefe  pre- 
fent,  affording  a  hint  of  fin  unto  feduceaDle  fpirits ,  and  folicitinj  thofe 
unto  the  imitation  of  them  ,  vvhofe  heads  were  never  fo  perverfiy  prin¬ 
cipled  as  to  invent  them.  In  this  kind  we  commend  the  wifdome  and 
goodnefs  of  Galen ,  who  would  not  leave  unto  the  world  too  fubtile  a 
Theory  of  poyfons;  unarming  thereby  the  malice  of  venomous  fpirits, 
•vvhofe  ignorance  muft  be  contented  with  Sublimate  and  Arfenick.  For, 
furely  there  are  fubtiler  venenations ,  fuch  as  will  invifibly  deftroy ,  and 
like  the  Bafilisks  of  heaven.  In  things  of  this  nature  filencetommend- 
>Who  writ  d<  ech  hiftory :  ’tis  the  veniable  part  of  things  loft ;  wherein  the  re  muft  ne- 
perim*  or  of  verr^c  a  P'\ncirollus,  nor  remain  any  Regifter  but  that  of  hell, 
inventions  And  yet, if  as  fome  Stoicks  opinion,  ana  Seneca  himfelf  difputeth,thefe 

ioih  unruly  affettions  that  make  us  fin  fuch  prodigies ,  and  even"  fins  them- 

felves  be  animals ;  there  is  an  hiftory  of  Africa  and  ftory  of  Snakes  in 
thefe.  And  if  the  tranfanimation  of  Tytharorai  or  method  thereof 
;  were  true,  that  the  fouls  of  men  tranfmigrated  into  fpecies  anfwering 

their  former  natures :  fome  men  muft  furely  live  over  many  Serpents, 
and  cannot  efcape  that  very  brood  whofe  fire  Satan  entered.  And  though 
the  objection  of  Plato  fhould  take  place,  that  bodies  fubjeeded  unto  cor¬ 
ruption,  muft  fail  at  laft  before  the  period  of  all  things,  and  growing 
fewer  in  number,  muft  leave  fome  fouls  apart  unto  themfelves ;  the  fpi- 
rics  of  many  long  before  that  time  will  find  but  naked  habitations :  and 
meeting  no  aflimilables  wherin  to  re-acd  their  natures,  muft  certainly  an¬ 
ticipate  fuch  natural  defolations.  ’  j 
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cundity.  3x7.  Of  Abortion,  ibid.  Of 
C  Deformity.  •  ibid 

Emblem  ol  Superftition.  %2i 

Ephiakes,  or  the  night-mare. 

Epiciuv  an?. 
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330 
42 


,  fhape  and  colours.  404 

Dcg-ftar.  274,275,276,280,401 

Dog-days  273.  why  fo  hot.  277 

Dolphins.  287 

Dooms-day.  *  '  345 

Dove.,  141,142,143 

Drachma  what.  440  Epicurus,'  his  life  and  manners.  '  461 

Dragon,  how  deftroyed  by  Daniel.  73  His  doftrine  of  felicity.  4  J  5-. 

Dream--.  42,43  ^  •  *  r 

Drowning.  246,247 

Drurikennefs  ftatary,  or  to  be  tipled 
once  a  moneth, whether  it  be  health-' 
full.  32C  how  caufed. 

Dyars  their  Art. 

Dyet  of  the  Ancients  212  Of  the  Tar- 
tars.  -  '  jbid. 
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113 


Epiphaniijs. 

Errors  in  5  fpeechesin  fcriptiire  be- 
•  fore  the  deluge.  6,7 

1 3  E rrors  about  C brill. a  45, 46 

Eternity.  ^273 

Etymologies  ridiculous.  J  105 
Eve  x,  2, 271.  Why  (he  wondred  not  at 
the  S er peats  fpeaking.  270, 2 7 1 

Eunuchs. 
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'  '  1^7  Ganges  the  river. 
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.  pus,  whit  It  is.  447.  Whether  that  Genealogies,  thofe  in  H.§cript«re  tfi  £. ' 
oftubea  or  A7egroponte,  ebbs  and  ferently  reckoned.  26s 

'  ‘  Generation,  1573168,452 

Generation,  by  gelded  Animals.  241 
Generation  by  the  devil  not  probable. 
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bows  as  is  pretended. 
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463 


v  _  f~J  107 

F  ables  Poetical,  explicated.  24  Genius,,  or  the  natural  inclination  of 

Fallacies  in  words  and  deeds.  13,  14  men,  where  elpecially  to  be  regard- 

— ^  --3  ■ « 


«  *  . 

Fanuanus  Strada  a  Jefuit.  85 

Fafcination.  ‘  152 

Falling.  f  .  199 

F  aith,  Theological  what  it  is.  465 

F  ear  155  .Hydrophobia  or  F  ear  of  water  Geryon  and  Cerberus. 


ed.  (  -  .  20 

Geographers,  not  any  complear,  or 
defcribing  all  the  habitable  parts  of 
of  the  earth.  379 
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upon  biting  of  a  mad  dog.  283  Gihon  the  ri vbr,  Gen.  2.  how  loft.  38' 
F  igure  of  man  ere£t>wftat.  2 29.  What '  Dr.  Gilbert  commended.  -  jQ 

Seiante  or  fitting.  jbid.  Ginger  what  it  is,  and  how  made.  109 

Figures  of  things,  whence  Girdle,  its  fymbolical  lignification. 


1 


F  ire  Culinary, or  of  the  kitchin.  199. 


Striking  fire. 


ib.  Brides-Girdle* 
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Flefli  not  commonly  eaten  before  the  Glafs.  55492.  Glafs  what  made  of.  76 

food.  -  209  life  of  Glafs  anciently.  459.  Ve- 

Flies.  :  221,224  ,  nice  Glafs  not  broken  by  poyfon. 

Flucm  de  aim  anus }  or  the  tenth  wave.  ibid,  whether  it  be  poyfon.  92.whe- 

458  ther  malleable.  -  9o 

Food,  poifibly  fiifficient  without  eat-  Glow-worm.  222,223 

incfiefli.  ’  .  -  209  Goat.  156,319,327 
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Forbidden  fruit. 
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419  Goats  blood. 


9i 


Formation  in  the  matrix  or  womb. 149  Gold,  whether  a  cordiall.  94.  Its 
Francifcus  Sanftius.  29  -fwiming  in  Quickfilver.  451-.  Gold 

*v  V,  'V  ■  . 


/ 1 


Frogs. 


,171,172  potable. 


Frier  Eacoh,  the  myfterie  of  his  bra-  Goropius  Becanus 
7.en  head.  46 1  Gr<ecia  Mendax. 

FuligO)  properly  what.  409  Grafhopper. 

Furnas  vvhat. 


'  '  170  ■■ 
204 
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410  Mr.  Greaves,  his  defcription  .  of  the 
Pyramids.  394 

Gregorian  Account.  35.2 

Griffins.  •  .  .  163,164 

10,28  Gunpowder  its  ingredients.  97.  its 
Rarefaftion  in  Gunns  to  what  pro¬ 
portion.  ibid.  Gunpowder  which 
makes  no  report,  whether  poifible. 

7°3  # 
Gy  pfies. 
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(5y  plies, their  original  414.F  irft  known 
in  Germany.  ibid. 

Emiflaricsor  Spies  of  the  Grand  Sig- 
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m  or. 


415 


H 


237,238 
237 


H\nd,  right  and  left. 

Hand-gout. 

hares  i82,i83.Hare  and  Cabbage,  Ca¬ 
to’s  diec.  2 1  i.The  Indian  Hare.  404 
Heart  of  man,  how  placed.  231,23?, 
Hebrew  language.  328 

Heftor.  J  307 

Dr.  Heilins  hiftory  of  Sr.  George.  313 
Henry  the  Emperour,  probably  not 
poyfoned  in  the  Chaiice.  -  467  '' 
Heraclitus  his  folly..  V  453 

Hercules.  *  ‘v  ‘  318 

Herelies  touching  our  B.Saviour.45346 
Hermaphrodites.  1 67, 185 

Herod.  ‘  r  ix 

Herodotus  Halicarnaflkus ,  his  Cha- 
after.  *  .  31 

Hevelius,  his  Selenography  or  de- 
feription  of  the  Moon.  •  416 

Hieroglyphicks,  wliofe  Invention.  38. 
Hierogiyphicks  of  the  Deity  .325. Of 
Love.421.  Of  Fertility. 423. A utnors 
Hieroglyphical.  38 

Hippocrates  2 i,27p.His  Aphorifms.380 
Hollanders.  .  _•  352 

Homers  death.  ,  448 

Horn,  what  it  fignifies  Hierogliphical- 
i y.  .  301 

Horizon  rational  and  fenfible.  3=34^355  . 
Horfe.139.  Horfe  kicking  a  wol;.  319 
Horfes  280000  brought  into  held  by 
Ninus,  500000,  by  Semiramis.  372 
Hugo  Grotius  commended.  28 

Hum-bird  in  America,  a  bird  little 
bigger  then  a  beetle*  390 

Hy  fop  on  the  w all.  43 1 


I  Anus  and  Noah,  by  feme  taken  for 
the  fame  perfon.  377 

Ice  to  be  made  at  anytime  55 

idolatry  •  10,  1 1,  16 

Jepthah  (  Jud.  n.  )  killed  not  his 
ft  daughter.  309 

Jcronymus  Cardanus  his  Charafter.36 
Jews-ear.  11 6 

Jews.  253.  How  difperfed  254.  Some  of 
their  Trib  es  quite  loft.  ibid.  Uncer¬ 
tain  in  their  Chroiiologie,  or  ac¬ 
count  of  times.  3  36.  Why  preferibed 
in  their  dyer.  21 1.  Not  generally  of 
any  ill  favour.^  3,  254.  Commonly 
oi  eounfell  to  the  Turks  great  Oth- 
cers,  or  Balha,.  ibid.Their  Captivi- 
ties.341.Theh; Intercalary  monetli. 

.  .  349.Their  fedulity  to  preferve  their 
Bible  ent1re.339.Thdr  Malignity  a- 
gainft  the  Septliagint.  340.  Wan- 
,  dring  Jew,  his  ftory.  460 

Imagination  the  power  thereof.  402 
Impoftors.  12 

Improlification  or  Barrenncfs  in  Wo¬ 
men  one  caufe  of  if,  45  2 

Ink  how  made.  411,412 

Infects.  1x4,222,223 

Intercalation  ofdayes.  272 

Intoxication. 

Joannes  T zetzes  his  Charafter.  5  , 

Job,  an  Idunia  an  or  of  the  race  of  F- 
fan.  ’ 

Sr. John  Mandevil,  his  Charafter. 

St.  John  Baptift,  his  dyct  what.  433 
Sc.  John  the  Evange\ift,his  dcath.43-. 
Why  natural, and  not  by  macyrdom 
43S.When  he  wrote  his  Revelation, 
ib.  How  long  he  furvived  our  B-  Sa¬ 
viour.  439.  Caft  into  a  caldron  of 
burning  oyl.  ib.  Couuning  out  un- 
toucht.  ib.  His  Rdiqucs  at  Ephefus 

ibid. 
Jonahs 
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doing  cures. 
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<i  *  ^  s  gourd. 
Jofephus. 

Jovius,  his  Chara&ef. 
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Ireland.  409.  Spiders  obferved  in  Ire-  Leandro  his  defcription  of  Italy,  445 

land.  .  .  45 2  Learning  and  arts  primitively  from 

Iron, its  verticity.  '  "  - 
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65,665202  whence. 

Ilaac,  at  what  age  he  fliould  have  been  Leeches. 
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facrificc’d. 

Ifhmael.  J  '  ' 

Indorns  Hlfpalenfis.  ^.o . . 

Iflands,  whether  any  before  the  flood  Linimon. 

3 79>  Sundry  Iflands  free  of  Vene-  Line  Eel iptick. 
nions  creatures.  391.  How  Iflands  Liquation  or  melting, 
came  to  be  ftor’d  with  Animals.  404  Livia.  _ 

Ijlbmum  perfodere, 

Italy.  , 

Judas  whether  he  hang’d  himfelf.  441 
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185 


Judgements  by  tn  in. 

Julia. 

Julian  account.  :  '  352 

Julian  the  Apoftate.  10 

Julius  Solinus  his  Chara&er.  23,  33 
Ivy  cup  its  property,  1 17 
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KEnelm  Digby  commended. 
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King  of  Serpents. 
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Kings  of  Collein, 


Kings-fifher. 

Kiranides,  his  Character. 
Kircherus  commended. 
Knowledge  intuit ive,or 
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386 
93 

300  Lfvinus  Lemnius.  70, 433 

424  Licetus  commended.  -  103 

35  Lightning  withoiit  Thunder  why.  98 

412 

354 
5? 
153 

394  Livie’s  Ox.  >  r  464 

405  Loadftone  its  verticity.  66,  67.  not 
known  to  antiquity.  68  its  inclina¬ 
tion.  67.  Declination  and  variati¬ 
on.,  68.  eaufes  of  this  variety.69.  the 
change  of  this  variety,  ib.  its  attra¬ 
ction  not  hindred  by  garlick  or  a 
diamond.74.whether  it  attracts  any 
thing  but  Iron.  76.  how  to  pre- 
ferve  it.ib.  how  deftroyed.ib.  errors  f?.lj 
of  attraction  in  Loadftones.  77.  whe¬ 
ther  it  can  fufpenda  body  in  the 
ayr.8o.  Loadftone  powder  what  o- 
peration.  ib.  whether  it  cures  the 
gout.  8x 

150  Longevity  of  Animals,  how  collected,  ae* 

424.  -  156, 15? 

i6r  Longomontanus,  34a 

30, 35  Lots  wife,  her  transformation.  441 
-  ~  j  406 

5°  Lues  venerea >  where  it  fir 
Lupus  eft  in  f  alula. 

Lybfej  its  drinefs. 
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Laughter,  what  kind  of  baflion.  453,  i_V  l  nutmeg.  109 
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Ace,  that  it  is  the  skin  of  a 
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Tire  kinds  of  Langhj^  454.  Whe-  Macrocephali,  or  people  with  long 
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An  yum. 

heads.'  •  '  <  403 

Macrofcelifin  or  {lender  legs,  how  hoi- 
pen.  ;  ,  308 

Mahomet.  10,11,16,18,38.  Mahoniets 
Camel,  464.  Mahoniets  Tomb  hangs 
not  in  the  ayr.  np 

jWahumetanSj  partaking  of  all  religi¬ 
ons-*  '  '  384 

Magi,  or  the  Wife  men  (  Match.  2.  ) 
what  manner  of  Kings  they  mighc 

he.  434 

Magnes  car  new.  7  3 

body  what*.  6 2 

effe&s,  how  wrought. 
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at  r, 


Mageticall. f 


j 


63 


y  rocks,  whether  Magn'e- 
ticaH  .  v  7 q 

'M^gneti  fins  pretended.  83384,85 

Man,  his  growth  and  decrement,  how 
proportioned  35.1.  whether  Mans 
body  be  Magneticalh  ,  77 

Mandrake,  impofiures  about  the  root. 
106.  how’ produced,  107.  whether  ic 
indangei  eth  iifeto  pull  it  up.  ib. 
Magots  tunic  into  Ayes.  114. 

Manna.  .  432 

MarcelhisEmpericiXS,  a  Plagiarie.  23 
Marcus  Leo  the  jew.  *  338 

$k  Mark,  where  he  wrote  his  Gofpel. 

.  299 

Marrow  Spinal,  what  it  is.  386 

Mauritania  and  the  coaft  of  Africk’,by 
whom  peopled  at  hr#.  378 

Meats,  peculiar  to  feme  Nations, 
through  cuftom  or  fuperflicion.21 1, 

212,213. 

Me-azels.  255 

Medea.  .  24 

Meditation  upon  the  Padlon.  438 
Men,  lighter  after  deep,  then  before  3 
dead,  then  alive  3  in  Summer  then  in 
Winter.  ^248  , 

Mercurian s,  h i s  Gy mnajtica  c cm m end¬ 
ed.  136,293 

The  Meridian.  68 


Methuselah,  in  what  year  he  died.  373 
Whether  the  longed  ii v^d.  ibid. 
Milo,  hisPancratie  or  mighty  ftrfcngdi 

’’v  ^  '  4  8  3 

Mineral!  fpirits.  55 

Minotaure.  24 

Mint.  183 

Mif  apprehenSon.  13 

Mifletoe,  or  vifeas  arlorem  what  it  is. 

x  10 

Mizraim.  -  407 

Molls  .  *  •  ;  187 

Monarch,  the  fir#  that  ever  was  376. 
A  Tyrian  Monarch*,  then*  wars  and 
conquefts.  376,  379 

Moneth  Sola?  y,  what  263 

Moneths  of  Peragra  ion,  Apparanon, 
C  bn  fecit  on,  medical,  or  Decreto- 
nal  moneths,  w;  a  they  be.  264 
Moon,  unceri  tainty  of  its  appearance* 

416 

Morinus,  his  Exer citation fs  Biihcgy 
commended.  304 

M of es  w  h y  pi  &ur\i  w  ith  h orns, '  3 oo* 
Lis  Chi  onologie,_336,3.;.i.The  dif- 
f  culries  of  it.  ibid.  His  description 
of  the  Creation  popular.  344.  Mo¬ 
les  and  Eacchus  the  fame  perfon. 

301 

Motion  Tonieai  or  extenuve,  what. 
136.  Motions  retrograde,  177.  Mo¬ 
tion  of  the  heavens,  cowhac  effeft 
ic  ferveth,  416.  Motions  Artificial. 
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Monnta’mes,  their  higheft  altitude. 
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Mules,  where  they  are  bred,  more 
numerous  theuH,oifes.  372 
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[es,  how  to  be  made  red.  46^ 
N ayS-fpoeSj  whether  iignifica 
live.  32'' 
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Nurd  us  p’fticm.  Mar.  14.  or  the  oint-  Northern  paflage  to  the  Indies.  A* 
ment :  in  the  Gofpel,  of  what  com-  Nofes,  the  Morifb,  the  Perfian  the 
pofition.  ;  431  Roman.  *  adg 

Names  ridiculoufly  derived.  105,116  Numbers,  their  myfterious  or  fuper- 
Names  caufe  of  errors.  61  A it ious  conii deration.  260,261 

Nations, generally  now  mixt  by  Com-  Nutmeg.  109 

merer  or  Conqueft.  254  Nutrition,  of  what  qualities  the  ali- 

Nativities,  why  taken  from  the  A- 

fceiident.  383 

Navi  11,  what  it  is,  and  for  what  life. 

291.  Navil  of  Birds,  of  Snakes,  of 
Porwiggles,  &c.  293 

Nazarite,  by  birch,  or  by  vow.  441 
Neck  of  Animals,  how  contrived  by 
Nature,  and  for' wh a r.  448 

Negroes,  their  blacknefs.  397,  398, 

399,  The  particular  caufes  thereof. 

402,403.  Negroes  in  America,  not 


o 


O^tes.  .  183 

Objeft,  why  fometimes  appear¬ 
ing  double.  1  a  2 

Obfervations  fuperfuuous.  321,  322, 

323 

Oeftridge,  how  it  eats  Iron,  200 
Indigent^  or  Natives  of  that  Conn-  Glaus  Magus.  78,399 

trey.  ■  399  Olympiads,  in  what  year  of  the  world 

370 

7 1 
433 
34 
353 


NervesjWhence  they  fpring.  235, Ner 
vesoftafte.  44S 

Nicander,  his  Character.  34 

Nidor,  properly  what.  409 

Nierembergins  ajefuit,  his  conceit 
of  man.  76 

Niger,  a  river  in  Africa.  '  389 

Nisromancy  in  rayfing  fpirits,  fouls 
See.  rejetted.  42 

Nightingale,  the  tongue  how  fafhion- 
ed.  450,  Why  faid  to  fit  with  its 
bread:  alwayes  againft  a  Thorn. 

228 

Nilus  the  river,  its  Oftiaries,  orfeve- 
rall  fallings  into  the  fea.  387,  388. 
What  caufeth  its  overflowing.  162, 


they  began. 

Ophir,  what  place. 

Opium,  its  etfeft  in  venery. 

Oppan,  his  Char  after. 

Opticks,  a  Maxinie  in  them.  • 

Oracles.  15.  Their  cealing.  442.  The 
acknowledged  caufe  thereof,  ibid. 

'  ''443 


Organ  of  tafte. 


Oracle  of  Prsenelie,  of  Antiuni,  of 
Delphos.  -  442 

Oreglian,  a  river  in  America.  „  389 
Orefles.  1  o 

Organs,  in  the  intention  of  Nature 
infer  the  attion  proper  for  them. 

i88,  193 

448 

391.  Some  years  it  overflows  nor.  Orgafmm3  what.  1S0 

392  Orjbalius,  Phylitian  to  Julian.  116.  A 
Plagiarie,or  Tranfcriber  of  Galen. 

23 

Orpheus,  his  Harp.  24 

Olorius.  1 37 

Ofyris,and  Mizi  aim  mentioned,  Gen. 
10.  the  fame  perlon.  377 


Ninus,  and  Afiur  mentioned,  Gen.  10. 

the  lame  perfon.  M  37 6 

Noah’s  Ark,  where  it  firft  relied.  386 
Noah,  whether  he  knew  the  effett  of 
wine,  before  he  was  overtaken.326, 
454.  Noah  andSaturne,  held  to  be 
the  fame  perfon.  -  429 


Ovid,  a  piagiarie  of  whom. 
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Ovvyh  decumttHuw}  the  reafon  of  the 
proverb.  ^  458 

Ovrl,  an  ominous  bird.  ,  320 
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P  Pi&ures,  viz. 


PAlmeftrie.  327 

Palties,  on  which  fidenioft  com¬ 
monly  they  happen.  242 

Panama,  an  lfthmus  in  America.  394 
Pancirollus.  70 

Parace!fus,hisChara&er.  29.  Atwhat 

age  he  died.  170.  pretending  a  pofti-  Pigmies,  no  fuch  people, 
bility  of  making  men  immortal.  Pmeda. 

ibid. 

Parricide,  itspunifhnient.  178 

Paryfatis,  her  poyfon’d  knife.  459  _ 

Pallages  ofmeac  and  drink.  249,250  Plagiarifm,  or  tranfcribing  of  Au- 
-  ’  :  23 

ibid. 


of  the  four  Evanre” 
lifts.  303 

of  the  Sibyls.  304 

ofCleopatra.  305 
of  the  nine  Worthies. 

306 

of  Jeptha.  308 
of.  S.  John  Eaptift.3 1 1 
i  of.S.Chriftopher.  312 
of.  S.  George.  313 
ofS.Hieronr.  314 
of  Mermaids,  Uni- 
corne,  &c.  316 

257,  258 
7i 

Pi  fini  t  e.  224 

Pitch,  why  black,  and  Roil  11  not  fo. 

410 


Pafsover.  -  349  thors. 

Paflion,  Irafcible,  Concupifcible,  A  lift  ofPlagiaries. 
whence  they  rile.  1  142  Planets. 


C: 


33°> 331 


’  - —  —  j  —  |  ✓  ^ 

Paufanias,  his  defcription  of  Grace.  Planets,  or  wandring  ftars,  more  then 

445  feven.  262 

217  Plants,  whence  probably /hey  receive 
25  their  coiours.41 3.  whether  all  have 

3  6  feed.  114 

285,286  Place,  a  river  in  America.  3S9 

12  Plato.  184,  268.  his  objection  againft 
^438  the  Pythagorean  Mecempfychods. 


Peacock. 

Pedautifm. 

Pedamontanus 
pelican. 

People  of  Roms 
St.  Peter  crucified. 

Pe  r  .cius,  what  it  fignifieth 


ie. 


373 


368 

jb  w  '  »  ~  —  ~  * —  a  ij  ^ 

fhasnicians,  their  feveral  plantations  Pleiades,  more  then  feven.  262 

or  Colonies.  378.  Whence  defcend-  Pleuriiies.  233 

ed.  -  395  Pliny,  his  Charafter.  33 

Phoenix,  the  bird.  165,  166  Poets.  3 9 

Philes,  his Charafter.  35  Poifons.  ye  •  ~  .  ■  *52 

Phlofophers  .Skene,  not  impoftible  to  No  poifons,  but  hath  its  Antidote  in 

be  procured.  17°  Nature.  .  459 

Philoxenus  his  wilh.  448.  His  Incivili-  Poifonous  Animals,  why  not  found  in 
ty.  ■  -  '  449  fome  Countries.,.  "  460 

Phkbotomie,  or  letting  blood.  236  Poles  Northern  and  Southern,  what 

Phylick,  better  prepared  now,  then  they  be.  ^  3  ■ 1 

anciently.  282  Polytheilm  or  multiplicity  of  Gods. 

Pidure,  of  our  B.  Saviour,  with  long  v  3  -  41 

hair.  229  pompey.  16 

O  q  q  2  Popes, 


Q.qq  2 


f  \ 


An  Alphabetical  Table. 

Popes,  why  commonly  they  change  R ahab, whether  aft  harlot, in  the  worft 

their  names  ac  their  creation.  454  "  "  “  '  ••  •  • 


161 


Pope  Joan,  a  fij'fpe'Qjed  ftorie. 

Story  of  Hildebrand,- oi-  Pope  Grego¬ 
ry  ^f.parriaily  reported.  ibid. 
Popular  mipeVfe&ons  taxed  8,  9, 10. 
popular  error,  from  difficulties  to 
conclude  impollibilities.  a  <  1 

T\  •  \  A  <"  ’ 

For  wiggles. 

Portions  of  tire  body. 

Pox. 

~  )  J 

Pi  attorns,  15 

Pr-  diftlons  Augurial,  &c.  whence 
they  came.  ,  47 

Prdages,  from  Spiders,  Magots,  de¬ 
ceitful!.  ,  1x4 

Tcrga  Dio ,  or  the  praying  Lociift  of 
province.  230 

Priefts,  why  they  w.afh’d  their  feet 
commonly  before  Sacrifice.  324 
Prefer  folni,  or  the  Emperour  of  JB- 
iopia. 


301 


fenfe.. 

Rainbow,  how  produced.  425.  fie 
Lunary  Rainbow.  426.  Rainbow, 
how  proper  for  the  fignificanon  it 
beareth.  ibid. Colours  of  the  Rain- 

k.oW-  427 

Rain-water.  198.  Wheat.  1A 

Raven,  an  cminious  bird.  ,,, 

Ragmund  Sebund,  his  Tbeologin  natu¬ 
rals  commended. 

-A 

Rea  fori.  ,  "  3-,  27  ■ 

Red-fc*ay  w-hat*  and  why  fo  calletf. 


1  V  J  /  ** 

Religion,  not  to  be  compelled.  465 

Remora  a  i  (h.  -*  -  -22 7 

Revenge, hovv  prodigioufly-  acCd  by 
an  rtalian.  467 

Reward  of  vertue  and  vice.  4  o 

Ribs  how  many  commonly  in  men 
and  women.  422 

Ridiculous  in  PbyJck.  3  o 

Procopius,  his  ’A mJYr*.,  or  Alcana  Rings.  234 

htjtoria,  an  inve&ive  againft  Juffi-  Rings,  Bracelets,  Jewels.  &•;.  how' 

*35  Gyged'is  Ring.  464 

Ring-finger.  4  234 

44 9  Rivers  and  ;  ftuaries,  why  fubjeft  to 
1 9-1-  Rich  violent  flows.  ,  ”  447 

Rofe of  Jericho.  1x2 


4°4 


man. . 

Progreilion  of  Animals. 

Proportion  betwixt  the  face  and  neck. 


Pr  o' v  idence  of  Nature.  , . 

Ptoiomy,  where  he  was  born.'}?  _  _ 

Pythagoras,  his  allegorical  1  precepts  Rom  :s  proper  name  unknown  why.  1 2 
morailiz’d.  14.  His  precepts  con-  ZJndvrthi  Rofe3  fee.  the  reafoh  of  the 

*»  3 — "S  •  .  "*  “  . .  -  *  ■ 


eerning  Fiiiv 


211  proverb. 


Q_ 


is. 

Quince. 

Quinrdy,  a  City  iii  China, 


R 


fadiihe 

T 


3* 


7, 168, 184 
182 


228  Q  Abbaton  Deuteroproton,  Luke.  6. 
412  O  what  Sabbath  it  was.  349 

39°  Salamander.  '  174,175 

Salhiahus  commended.  273 

Salomon.  7 

Salt.  257.  The  fading  of  Sab: .  221 

Sak-pecer,  how  made,  its  eiieRs.  97 

Salts.*  '  -3  91 

Spirits 


I 


rAn  Alphabetical  Table. 

Spirits  of  Salt.  -  54v4I3 

Sak  waters  bearing  more  weight  then 

frelh.  ’  _  -  .  45 1 

Samaritans,  their  care  to  preferve  che 

Pentateuch,  or  five  books  of  Moles. 

p:  ‘  Y  337 

Samaritan  Ghtouology. 


33c.  Its  primitive  authority  and 
credit,  ibid.  >.ince  impart’d,  ibid. 

rovi.ion  thereof. 


Seraglio, 


Se  ranis. 


4.36 

202 


Serp me  tempting  Eve.  289,  421 


n  O 


Saainioiucu’. 

£-ap  o  f  cr  -ees?  how  it  lioiirifheth.  1 15 

Saatn3  IVis-'pra&iftfs*-  6  3 .1 5 1  ^ 4 2 > r3 
fi-  '■  4SV29  4*’r3 

Row  he  fell.  -  51 

Saturnii  s  /Egypcius  and  Cham,  Gen. 

10. che  a  uj  pvrf.  on  377 

Savours  unpieaianr  in  feme 

\v lienee  pcxlibiy  ariung*  -53 

Scaliger.  y  23  9 

Scepcicifm  cenfured.  16 

Sc.oolm.  n,  a  query  among  -  h  m  con¬ 
cern  n°  therefurrtftion  of  women. 

1S5 

H.  Scripture.  57,46.  Tranfiadoa  of 
H.  Scripture.  .  _  339 

Scutcheons  of  the  tweive  Ta  i os-.  3  -2 
Antiquity  of  bearing  Scutcheons. 

;m  -  304 

Scythians.  (  ^  33) 

Wny  commonly  fiubjeff  to  the  Sen, ia- 


3°4 

O  A  O 

i  K  ? 


cia  or  hi  L>-g01!d. 


0  '  r6 


leaf  mt of  the  year,  how  made  and 
diftinguffied.  353.  Ner  alary  for  the 
produft  bn  of  things.  354 

lea,  its  ebbing  and  flowing.  446.  How 
po  fibly  carded  by  the  Moon.  ibid, 
flow  unequal  in  iome  leas.  '  447 
lebafi ion  Gabor.  _  °9 

:eed,  an  Id;  a  of  the  whole.  Animal 
contained  in  every  part  ol  if.  423 
em,  whether  the  tided  ion  or  Noah, 
jig  [ITT '  _•  •  ■■  n  •  •  428 

end  rami-,  her  army  again#  the  Indi¬ 
ans.  ,  -  37  9 

enaga.  a’ river.  3 99 

ml  ;■  fi  cm  ch e  brain.  )  9° 

epuia.'iiic  ti aniiatioiv the  Xaab.c. 

x  o 


Set  pet  its  bicipiioir.  177 

Scrvius  Commentary  upon  Virgil 
commended.  2^3 

Sjerra  Cavillh  its  pretended  proper- 
:  vies.  *  ■  -  112 

Shekel,  that  of  t  he  Sanctuary.  .  440 
.S' 1  by  Is. 

Side,  right  and  left  in  man 
Sight. 

Silly-how,  what  it  is.  ;  32> 

Sin  of  che  fruit,  not  firft  fin.  2 

Sitting  crofs-leg’d.  322 

Snial  coal,  how  made,  cf  what  ifie  m 
Gun- powder.  -7 

Smoak.  5  *•  ’ 

Smoak  of  Sulphur.  4i0 

Snakes.  220 

Snayls.  I9J>  l99 

Sneezing.  24  i.Cufloms  obferved  upon 
Sneezing.  Y  ■  252 

Snow.  _  50 

Spaniards,  their  Nation  how  anejent. 

377, 378 

Speech,  not  by  any  natural  infiii.ffc, 
bub  by  imiracion,or  iukruftiou.  335 
Spermadcal  parts.  it0 

So  der.  v  .  220 

Spigelius  commended.  < 

Spirits,  thole  in  Animals,  what  n;  n  • 


c 


- j 

ner  cf  iubiraiice  they  bx\ 


o  ■■  Q| 

—  iy  o  - 

93 

208 


ponge. 

Standing  at  the  pa  (hover. 

Stats, their  Afcent  Heliacal,  andCol- 
mical,  what  they  be.  276.  Them 
Longitude  what  it  is- 278.  GYr 
Declination,  w  at.  ibid-  i  he  (even 
Star-.  3 17.  f  ixed  4; at'-.  417 

Siater,Ma.  ch.  lj.vilm  piece  of  money 
<  .  - 


ic  w  a.. 


44 1 


An  Alphabetical  Table, 


"S 


Statifls. 

Steel, 
e 


/  12 
63,  64 

Stir  tops,  their  life  not  ancient.  307 

Stoicks.  a  2 

Stomack.  __  j h(, 

Stones  filhbie.  ee 

Stone  in  the  kidneys  01.  blader,  how 
bred.  p0 

Stones  retaining  light  in  darknefs.103 
Eagle  Stone,  of  what  vertue.  ib. 
Stork.  218 

of  Codes, 
of  Sevoia, 
of  Curtins, 
of  Archimedes  his 
^  fphere,  / 

Stories  fuf-*^  of  the  Amazons/1 463 
petted  ^  upon  the  taking  *.  464 
"  ofBabylon,.  ~ 

of  the  Catadupe,/ 
of  Democritus  andr 
.  Heraclitus, &c.  3 

Stories  indifcreetly  tranfmitted,what 
mi fchief  they  do  to  pofterity.  468 
Suetonius.  136 

Sugar.  -  96 

Sun,  its  fite  and  motion,  how  admira¬ 
bly  accommidated  by  God,  to  the 
neceftities  and  ftate  of  the  inferiour 
world,  353,  354,  355.  By  what  mo¬ 
tion  it  makes  the  day,  by  what  the 
year.  ibid.  Its  Veneticall  motion, 
what.ibid.Its  motion  unequall,and 
how.  400.  How  feen  fomtimes  after 
it  is  fet.  416 

Sup erfoctation  what.  185.  Polliblein 
women,  unto  a  perfeft  birth.  ibid 
S'upinity  taxed.  17 

Swallows.  328 

Swans.  216,217 

Swimming,  the  faculty  not  to  be  loft 

by  difufe.  245 

Siracufta,  or  the  Galleon  of  King  Hi- 

cro.  s  '  464 


TAintt,  an  infett,  whether  fo  dan¬ 
gerous  to  cattell  as  ’tis  thought 

Taliacotius,  his  art.  8a. 

Talnmdifts.  4  ■  4 

Tamerlane  how  defcended.  455. 

Whence  fa  id  to  be  the  foil  of  a  the p- 
heard.  ibid. 

Tarantula,  what.  227 

Temperancy,ofthe  modern  Jews.255 
T emple  at  Ephefus  how  long  in  build- 
i"g.  •  464 

1  enarifFa,  an  hill  of  the  Canaries.200 
Tertullian. 

Thargum.  '  *7 

Thomas  Fazelli,  his  defcription  of 
Sicilie  commended.  377 

Throat,  the  pa /Pages  thereof.  250 

Thunder,  how  caufed.  p$ 

The  thorne  at  Glailenbury.  1 12 
Time. 

Time,  what  it  is.  166.  Anciently  how 
■  meafured.  315.  The  three  great  di- 
ftinttions  of  time  lince  the  creation. 
A  del  on  s  Mytbicon ,  Rijuricon ,  what 
they  import.  3 69,  370 

Toads.  171,220 

Torpedo.  22, 

Torrid  Zone.  26 

T ranfparency  of  bociies  whence.  60 
Triclinium,  or  the  Table  on  which 
our  B. Saviour  inftitutei  theEucha- 
rift,  reported  to  be  at  Rome.  297 

Tritium  Magicum.  36 

Tropicks.  -  346,401 

Truths  in  things,  what.  4 

Tulips,  never  bearing  a  blew.  398 
Turnebus.  *  71, 321 

Turneps.  1S3 

Tyger  die  Animall,  nothing  fo  fwift 
as  hath  been  though  t.  227 

Tzetzes, 


f*'  #  A  ■» 

r  '  1  An  Alphabet! cal  Table, 

Tze-tzes,  his  Character.  35  Weight. 


2 


V 


W eight  of  men. 

Whelps. 

White-powder. 


V 


47 
248 

219 
99 

Aviation  of  the  compafs,  whati;  Wine,  how  fpoiled  by  Thunder.  113 
-  —  •  •  -  -  VVhether  good  to  be  drnnke  once  a 

moneth.  32  6 

Witches.  45 

Wolf,  a  difeafe.  256 

j---  Wolf  the  Animal.  155 

412  Woivesj  why  faid  to  live  in  England. 

....  *452 

Women,  changed  into  men.  183, 184 
Wormes.  153,  221 


the  Variation,  ibid.  69,  75. 

In  fome 

places  none  at  all. 

GJ 

OO 

C\ 

Ubiquity  of  God. 

5 

Venery. 

157 

Verdigreefe. 

412 

Vefpaiian. 

5o 

Vegetables,  their  venue  impaired  by 

the  flood. 

209 

Vices  cl  i  hmica’l,  or  a  gene 

ral  fuc- 

ce  lion  of  them  in  all  ages.  21  “A11"'  . 

Vincent  ins  Beliuacemis,  his  Charatt-  Wilting,  the  more  ancient  way.  31^ 


ftone 


54 


tr»  p'4 

Violl-ftring  moved  upon  the  touch  of 
another.  4  66 

Viper.  178,  30 6 

Virgil,  a  Plagiarie  of  whom.  23 

Vifion  Beatifical.  7 

Vitriol.  411,412,413 

Vmbrx  at  feafts,  who  they  were.  294 
Uriguentum  armarium.  85 

Unicorn.  202, 203 

Unicorns-horn,  that  commonly  us’d 


A 


X 


"Kl T'Enocrates  Platonicus.  ,  2 68 

Xerxes  his  Army,  how  probably 
faid  to  drink  up  rivers.  462 


Y 


in  England,  what. 

264 

Univerlities . 

20 

Vo!  11  us. 

301 

UiinaU  its  forcing  a  nail  through  a 

plank. 

•  466 

Vultures,whether  all  females. 

as  hath 

been  reported. 

3*9 

Y 


Ear  Solary. 
Year  Lunary. 


divided. 


271 

ibid 

dow 

346 


YV 


ZEnith,  what.  68.  Its  certain  di- 
ftance  from  the  Horizon.  355 


w 


Zeno  his  paradox.  18 

Zodiack,  the  line  of  life.  351 

Ater,  and  watry  humidity  on-  Zone,  the  Torrid  Zone  whence  con¬ 
ceived  to  be  inhabitable.  451,452 


ly  freezeth, 
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(Hen  the  Funeral!  pyre  was  out,  and  the  laft 
valediction  over,  men  took  alafting  adieu  of 
their  interred  Friends,  little  expe&ing  the  cu-  g  Fompem 
riofity  of  future  ages  fhould  comment  upon  invents  a- 

_ their  afhes,  and  having  no  old  experience 

the  duration  of  their  Rcliques,  held  no  opinion  ©f  fuehaf-  ipfim  terra 

ter-confiderations.  ,  r  t,  •  ^Lktkdt 

But  who  knows  the  fate  of  his  bones,  or  how  orten  he  is  rcaiy,  buc 

to  be  buried  ?  who  hath  the  Oracle  of  his  afhes,  or  whether  Sea  be- 

they  are  to  be  fcattered  £  The  Reliques  of  many  lie  like  the  houfead°U 

ruihes  of  *  Pompeys^  in  all  parts  of  the  earth  j  And  when  Greenland.*. 

they  arrive  at  your  hands ,  thefe  may  feem  to  have  wan- cJcrJuj!bt 

dred  farre,  who  in  a  direft  b  and  Meridian  Travell,  have  Cimon .  Pla- 

but  few  miles  of  known  Earth  between  your  felfe  and  the  ranch.  ^ 

Pole,  -  ’  .  .  Urnes  in 

That  the  bones  of  Thefew  fhould  be  feen  again  c  in  A-  the  H\ ppo- 
thenSj  was  not  beyond  conje&ure,  and  hopeful  expectation  5  Jccon„ 
but  that  thefe  fhould  arife  fo  opportunely  to  ferve  your  felf,  ceived  to 
was  an  hit  of  fate  and  honour  beyond  prediction.  refcund  the 

We  cannot  but  wifh  thefe  Urnes  might  have  the  cffeCt  of  p°'0c^se0a(. 
Theatrical  yefTels,  and  great  d  Hippodrome  Urnes  in  Rome  5  their  fhow* 

ir-f-’  •  .  ylur  2  '»  -  v  ]  to 


V 


«  worthily 
poficffed 
by  thac 
tree  Gen¬ 
tleman  Sir 
Horatio 
tomifbend 
my  hono¬ 
red  Friend. 


f  AMit  ad 
plures. 


g  Which 
makes  the 
world  fo 
many  years 

old* 


a 


*  Wherein 
M.  Vugdale 
hath  excel¬ 
lently  well 
endeavour¬ 
ed?  and 
worthy  to 
lie  counte¬ 
nanced  by 
ingenuous 
and  noble 


The  Epiftle  Dedicatory i 

to  refound  the  acclamations  and  honour  due  unto  you.BuS 
theieare  fad  and  fepulchral  Pitchers,  which  have  no  joyful! 
voices;  filently expreffing  old  mortality,. the ruines  of  for¬ 
gotten  times ,  and  can  only  fpeak  with  life,  how  long  in  this 
corruptible  frame,  fome  parts  may  be  uncorrupted  ;  yet 
able  to  out-laft  bones  long  unborn,  and  nobleft  pyle  e  a- 
mong  us, 

We  prefent  not  thefe  as  any  Orange  fight  or  fpe&acle  un¬ 
known  to  your  eyes,  who  have  beheld  thebeftof  Urnes, 
and  nobleft  variety  of  Allies ;  Who  are  your  felf  no 
(lender  m after  of  Antiquities,  and  can  daily  command  the 
view  of  fo  many  Imperial]  faces ;  Which  raifeth  your 
thoughts  unto  old  things,  and  confideration  of  times  before 
you,  when  even  living  men  were  Antiquities  5  when  the  living 
might  exceed  the  dead,  and  to  depart  this  world,  could  not 
be  properly  faid,  to  go  unto  the f  greater  number.  And  fb 
run  up  your  thoughts  upon  the  ancient  of  dayes,  the  Anti¬ 
quaries  trueft  objeft, unto  whom  the  eldeft  parcels  are  young, 
and  earth  it  felf  an  Infant ;  and  without  §  ./Egyptian  account 
makes  but  fmallnoife  in  thoufands. 

We  were  hinted  by  the  occafion,  not  catched  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  write  of  old  things,  or  intrude  upon  the  Antiquary, 
We  are.  coldly  drawn  unto  dilcourfes  of  Antiquities,  who 
have  fcarce  time  before  us  to  comprehend  new  things,  or 
make  out  learned  Novelties.  But  feeing  they  arofe  as  they  lay, 
aim  oft  in  filenee  among  us,  at  leaft  in  Cbort  account  fuddenly 
palled  over ;  we  were  very  unwilling  they  fhould  die  again, 
and  be  buried  twice  among  us. 

Befide,  to  prelerve  the  living,  and  make  the  dead  to  live, 
to  keep  men  out  of  their  Urnes,  and  difeourfe  of  human® 
fragments  in  them,  is  not  impertinent  unto  our  profeffion  ; 
whofe  ftudy  is  life  and  death,  who  daily  behold  examples 
of  mortality,  and  of  all  men  leaft  need  artificial  memento’s^  or 
coffins  by  our  bed  fide,  to  mindcus  of  our  graves. 

’Tis  time  to  obferve  Occurrences,  and  let  nothing  remark¬ 
able  efcape  us ;  The  Supioity  of  elder  dayes  hath  left  fo  much 
in;filence,  or  time  hath  lb  martyred  the  Records,  that  the 
moft  h  induftrious  heads  do  finde  no  eafie  work  to  ere<ft  a  aew 

Britannia. 

,’Tis  opportune  to  look  back  upon  old  times,  and  contem*. 

'  "  [plate , 


J 


/ 


plate  our  Forefathers.  Great  examples  grow  thin,  and  to  be 
fetched  from  the  palled  world.  Simplicity  flies  away,  and 
iniquity  comes  at  long  flrides  upon  us.  We  have  enough  to 
do  to  make  up  our  felves  from  prefent  and  palled  times,  and 
the  Whole  ftage  of  things  Icarce  ferveth  for  our  inftru&ion.  A 
compleat  peece  of  vertue  muft  be  made  up  from  the  CenteixA 
all  ages,  as  all  the  beauties  of  Greets  could  make  but  one 
handfome  Venus. 

When  the  bones  of  King  Arthur  were  digged  up  >,  the  old1  In  the  time 
Race  might  think,  they  beheld  therein  feme  Originals  of 
them  felves  5  Unto  thefe  of  our  Urnes  none  here  can  pretend  c«mE  * 
i  relation,  and  can  only  behold  the  Reliques  of  thofe  perlons, 
who  in  their  life  giving  the  Laws  unto  their  predeceflors,  after 
long  obfcurity,  now  lye  at  their  mercies.  But  remembring 
the  early  civility  they  brought  upon  thefe  Countreys,  and 
forgetting  long  palled  mifehiefs ;  We  mereifully  prelerve 
their  bones,  and  pifle  not  upon  their  allies. 


In  the  offer  of  thefe  Antiquities  we  drive  not  at  ancient 


Families',  fo  long  out-lafted  by  them  3  We  are  farre  from  e- 
re&ing  your  worth  upon  the  pillars  of  your  Fore-fathers , 
whole  merits  you  illuftrate.  We  honour  your  old  Virtues , 
conformable  unto  times  before  you,  which  are  the  Nobleft 
Armoury.  And  r  having  long  experience  of  your  friendly  con- 
verfation,  void  of  empty  Formality,  full  of  freedome,  com 
Rant  and  Generous  Honefty,  I  look  upon  you  as  a  Gemme  *  Adams  dt 


Hwwick 
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Your  ever  faitbfull  Friend 


and  Servant, 


Thomju  ‘Browne. 
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e^a?  / .  /zo£  ohferved  that  a  Purmme  men  have 
difcourfed  well  of  fight,  and  fome  b  without  ijfue, 
excellently  of  Generation  $  I  that  was  never  mallet 
of  any  confide* able  garden  ,  had .  not  attempted 
-  Daumil,  this  SubjeCl.  But  the  Earth  is  the  Garden  of  Na- 

fhcatrum  ture ,  each  fruitfull  Countrey  a  Paradife *  Diofcorides 
BotfMcum,r  made  moB  of  hu  Obfervations  in  his  march  about  with  Antoai- 

Mywor-  us  j  Theophraftus  raifed  his  generalities  chiefly  from  sht 

ftyfti  wR'.jgjjfck 

an  ancient  Be  fide,  we  write  no  Herbdll,  nor  can  this  Volume  deceive  you, 
and  learned  x$ho  have  handled  the  c  mafjieft  thereof :  who  know  that  three 

f AsTn  Ion-  d  F°h°s  are  det  ta0  bttfei  aN^  how  New  Herbals  fly  from  A- 
don  and  di-  mcrica  upon  us,  from  per/evering  Enquirers ,  and  e  0ld  in  tho/e 

thereof  we  ^n^ar^es*  we  expeCl  fuch  Dcfcriptions.  wherein  f  England  « 
nmetion  nowfoexaft,  that  it  yeelds  not  to  other  Countreys. 
none,ltft  We  pretend  not  to  multiply  vegetable  divtfions  by  Qttincuncial 
wt  tfailf0  and  -  Reticulate  plants  z,or  erect  a  new  Phytology .  The  Field 
ofktiovpledge  hath  been  fo  traced  it  is  hard  to  jpring  any  thing 
new.  Of  old  things  we  write  fomething  new ,  if  truth  may  re- 
eeivcjdcktion,  er  envy  will  have  anything  new^jince  the  Ancients 

kpew 
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knew  the  l*te  Anatomicall  difcoveries^  and  Hippocrates  the  Cir *  / 

dilation* 

Tou  have  Hen  fo  long  cut  of  trite  learning. ,  that ’t  is  hard  to 
findeafttbjeft  proper  for  you  5  and  if  you  have  met  with  a  sheet 
upon  t  his ,  we  have  miffed  our  intent  ton*  In  this  multiplicity  of 
writing ,  bye  and  barren  Themes  are  befi  fitted  for  invention ; 

Subjects  Jo  often  difcourfed  confine  the  Imagination ,  and  fix  our 
conceptions  unto  the  notions  off  ore- writers,  Befide ,  fuch  T)if- 
courfes  allow  excurfions ,  and  venially  admit  of  collaterall  truths^ 
though  at  fome  dt fiance  from  their  principals.  Wherein  if  we  Hippocrates 
fometimes  take  wide  liberty ,  we  are  not  ffngle }  but  erre  by  great  §  wimde' 

example,  demo  me. 

He  that  will lUuffrate  the  excellency  of  this  order ,  may  eafily  fail 
upon  fo  Jp/uce  a  Subje&3  wherein  we  have  not  affrighted  the  com « 
men  Header  with  any  other  Diagramms ,  then  of  it  felf  5  and 
have  indufirioufiy  declined  illufratiom  from  rare  and  unknown 
plants,  ;  ■ 

Tour  differ ning  judgement  fo  well  acquainted  with  that  fiudy, 
will  ex  pelf  herein  no  mathematical!  truths  3  as  well  underfund¬ 
ing  how  few  generalities  and  h  V  finitas  there  are  in  nature.  Hew  6Rol<s 
Scaiiger  hath  found  exceptions  in  mofl  'Dniverfals  of  Ariftotle  and  wkhoutex- 
Theophraft.us.  Hoxv  Batanieall  Maximes  muft  have  fair  allow-  ccPtl0I)5‘ 
ance}  and  are  tolerably  currant i  if  not  intolerably  over-ballanied  by 
exceptions . 

Yeti  have  wifely  ordered  your  vegetable  delights ,  beyond  the 
reach  of  exception. The  Turks  whopafft  their  dayes  in  gardens  here , 
will  have  Cardens  alfo  hereafter }  and  delighting  in  Flowers  on 
earthy  mujl  have  Lillies  and  Rofes  in  Heaven,  In  Garden  De¬ 
lights  'tk  not  eaffe  to  held  a  Mediocrity  y  that  insinuating  plea fure  is  -  1 

feldome  without  fome  extremity.  The  Antients  venially  delight¬ 

ed  in  fiourifhing  Gardens  5  Many  were  Florifls  that  knew  not  the 
true  ufs  of  a  flower ;  And  in  Plinics  dayes  none  had  direclly  trea¬ 
ted  of  that  fu  bj  eel.  Some  commendably  affe&ed  Plantations  of  ve¬ 
nomous  Vegetables ±  feme  coffined  their  delights  unto  (ingle  plants , 
and  Cato  ffemsd  to  dote  upon  Cabbadge  5  While  the  Ingenuous 
cleltght  of  TulipiftS)  {lands Jalutedwtth  hard  language,  even  by.~ 
,bnrm„ .  Profit,.  -  .  . 

Th&t  m  t>m  Garden  Difcourfet  we  range  into  extraneous  things*  cmnd.La*. 
and  many  parts  of  Art  and  T(jturet  we  follow  herein  the  exam-ffjfff*1*' 
pis  oj  old  ana  new  Plantations t  wherein  noble  Jpints  contented  not  ttb.[ Bdg. 

[  .5  *1  ,  them  » 


(  * 
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themfelves  with  Trees ,  but  by  the  attendance  of  Aviaries, Fifo! 
Ponds, and  all  variety  of  Animals,  they  made  their  gardens  the  Epi¬ 
tome  of  the  earth  ,4ml fome  refemblance  of  the fecnlar  [hows  of  old. 

That  we  conjoyn  thefe  parts  of  dtjferent  Subjects,  or  that  this 
Jhould  fucceed  the  others  Tour  judgement  will  admit  without 
impute  of  incongruity  5  Since  the  delightful!  world  comes  after 
-  death ,  and  Par  adife  fucceeds  tbe  Grave.  Since  the  verdant  fate 
of  things  is  the  Symbole  of  the  Rp/urreSfion,  and  to flou/ijh  in  the 
fate  of  <jlory ,  we  muji  fir  ft  be /own  in  corruption ♦  Be  fide  the  anci¬ 
ent  prattife  of  Tpoble  Perfons,  to  conclude  in  Garden-Graves,  and 
*Vrnes  t  hem fe Ives  of  old,  to  be  wrapt  up  flowers  and  garlands. 

Nullum  fine  venia  placuifie  eloquium,  isynorefenflbly  under- 
flood  by  Writers ,  then  by  Readers ;  nor  well  apprehended  by  either , 
till  worlds  have  hanged  out  like  Apelles  his  Pi&ures  $  wherein  e- 
ven  common  eyes  will finde  fomething  for  emendation. 

To  wifh  all  Readers  of  your  abilities,  were  unreafonably  to  multi¬ 
ply  the  number  of  Scholars  beyond  the  temper  of  thefe  times.  But 
unto  this  ill-  judging  age,  we  charitably  deflre  a  portion  of  your  e- 
quity ,  judgement,  candour ,  and  ingenuity  wherein  you  are fo  rich, 
t  of  the  **  not  t0  *°fe  ^  diffuflon.  And  being  a  /lour i fling  branch  of  that 
moft  wor-  k  Noble  Family,  unto  which  we  owe  fo  much  obfer  vance ,  you  are 
thy  Sr  Ed-  not  new  fet,  but  long  rooted  in  fitch  perfe&ion^  whereof  having  had 
prime  Ba-*P  lading  confirmation  in  your  worthy  converfation,  constant  amity , 
roner,  my  and  exprejfion  5  and  knowing  you  a  ferious  Student  in  the  highefl 
noble"*  arcanas  of  Nature 5  with  much  excu/e  we  bring  thefe  low  delights. 
Friend,  and  poor  maniples  toy  our  Treafurc. 


Norwich  May  1 


?•  • 


Tour  affe&ionate  Friend 


and  Servant, 


Thomas  Browne. 
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A  brief  Difcourfe  of  the  Sepulchrall 
Urnes  lately  found  in 

*C0  <RF  0  L%. 


CHAP.  I. 


-  J  V  •*  A  - 

iN  the  deep  difcovery  of  the  Subterranean  world,  a 
(hallow  part  would  fatisfiefome  enquirers;  who,  if 
two  or  three  yards  were  open  about  the  furface, 
would  not  care  to  wrack  the  bowels  of  Potofi ,  a  a  the  rich 
and  regions  towards  the  Centre.  Nature  hathfur-  mountain 
nUhed  one  part  of  the  Earth,  and  man  another. 0  Peru' 

.  The  treafures  of  time  lie  high,  in  Urnes,  Coynes, 

and  Monuments,  fcarce  below  the  roots  of  fome  vegitables.Time  hath 
endleflfe  rarities,  and  (howes  of  all  varieties ;  which  reveals  old 
thing  s  in  heaven,  makes  new  difcoveries  in  earth,  and  even  earth  it 
ielf  a  difcowery  .That  great  antiquity  America  lay  buried  fora  thoufand  * 
years ;  and  a  large  pact  of  the  earth  is  ftill  in  the  Urne  unto  us. 

Though  if  Adam  were  made  out  of  an  extras  of  the  earth,  ail  parts 
might  challenge  a  reftitution,  yet  few  have  returned  their  bones  far 
lower  then  they  might  receive  them;  not  affe&ing  the  graves  of  Giants 
under  hilly  and  heavy  coverings,  but  content  with  lefle  then  their  own 
depth,  have  wilhed  their  bones  might  lie  foft,  and  the  earth  be  light 
upon  them  ;  Evenfuch  as  hope  to  rife  again,  would  not  be  content  with 
central  interrment,or  fedefperately  to  place  their  reliques  as  to  liebe- 
kr  5  A  yound 
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yo!id  difcovery,  and  in  no  way  to  be  feen  again;  which  happy  ton  tri- 
van  ce  hath  made  communication  with  our  forefathers,  and  left  unto 
our  view  feme  parts,  which  they  never  beheld  themfelves. 

Though  earth  hath  ingrolfed  the  name  yet  water  hath  proved  the 

fmarteft  grave;  which  in  fourty  dayes  fwallowed  almoft  mankinde  and 
the  living  creation .  Fifhesnot  wholly  efcaping,  except  the  fait  Ocean 

were  handfomly  contempered  by  a  mixture  of  the  frelh  Ele¬ 
ment. 

H*  a  Bma  B 

Many  have  taken  voluminous  pains  to  determine  the  ftate  of  the 
foul  upon  difunion ;  but  men  have  been  mo/f  phantaftical  in  the  lingu¬ 
lar  contrivances  of  their  corporall  diilolution  :  whiled  the  lobereft  Na¬ 
tions  have  relied  in  two  wayes,  of  Ample  inhumation  and  burn¬ 
ing. 

That  carnalinterrment  or  burying,  was  of theelderdate,  the  old  ex¬ 
amples  of  Abraham  and  the  Patriarches  are  fufficient  to  illuftrate-  And 
were  without  competiton,  if  it  could  be  made  out,  that  Adam  was  bu¬ 
ried  near  DamafcttSy  or  Mount  Calvary ,  according  to  fome  Tradition, 
God  himself  that  buried  but  one,  was  pleafed  to  make  choice  of  this 
way,  colle&ible  from  Tcriptufe-expreffion,  and  the  hot  conteft  be¬ 
tween  Tatan  and  the  Arch- Angel,  about  discovering  the  body  of  Mo- 
i*s'  Bet  the  practice  of  burning  was  alfo  of  great  Antiquity,  and  of  no 
II coder  extent.  For  (not  to  derive  the  fame  from  Hef'ctiles)  noble  des¬ 
criptions  there  are  hereof  in  the  Grecian  Funerale  of  Homer,  In  the 
formal  Obsequies  of  Patreclm ,  and  Achilles  ;  and  fomewhat  elder  in 
the  Theban  war,  and  Solemn  cornbuftion  of  Meneceus ,  and  zArchcmo- 
ms,  contemporary  unto  fair  the  Eighth  Judge  of  Jfrael.  Confirma- 
bie  aiio  among  the  the  Trojans ,  from  the  Funeral  Pyre  of  He 51  or 
fl  (^Calaber  burnt  before  the  gates  of  Troy,  and  the  (b)  burning  of  Pent  hi  fi  lea  the 

“  mmla-  ,n?  S0”8  c0,,tinuM1“  °f praflice  in  the  inward 

»„,  Marti.  Countries oiM*  ;  wMeasbwastheRagnbffrfin,,  wefindethat 

iinus,Gum-  the  King  ot  Lhtoma  (c)  burnt  the  body  of  his  Son,  and  interred  the 
toes  King  ames  in  a  filler  Urne*  ;  ;  , 

aSiy  fntne  praflice  cneniled  alfo  far  Weft  '.andbefid  er  Kr»fc. 
near  JV/ri  G"">™  J  was  in  life  with  moflof the  Ceiu,SarmMi4„s,G„. 

*  Arnoldis  wans,  oauls* Danes,  Swedes,  N orwegiausx  not-  to  omit  Ibmc  life  thereof 
5??"*  ,  eanh^mmm  and  America,  ■.  Of  greater  antiquity  among 

TR,T4l! :brcn  t-Ptnion.  °t  tfoj  Items  to  allow.  For'  fbefide 

L.L.Gyral-  ™eo!d  ^ws  of  burning  (d)  or  burying-wichin  the  City,  of mak- 

dcs.  Kirk-  mg  the  Funeral  nre  with  plained  wood, or  quenching  the  fire  with  wine 
7  "T“u  Conful  burnt  the  body  of  his  fon :  Nama  by  ipcdaldaufe 

;£r°.f,!  will  was  not  burnt  but  buried;  And  R,nm  was  folentnly  bn- 
jure  facro*  to  the  dclcriptfon  of  Ovid  (V).  -  ■  . 

Bominem  **-  - 
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Hiortuum  in urBe  ne  ftpel.to,  neve  urito,  tom  2.*ogum  afciit  »e  palitk  to.  4.  Item  vireneri  An* 

f  °Kjat  1  fl tev,um,&  AnX,a.b^** Tiraqudlo  Rofcinut  curh  dtriipflero.,  e-Ultima  ptolato 
fubdira  flatnnu  togo.  Dc  Fall.  lib.  4.  cum  Car.  Neapol  anapty  xh  , •  P  ' 

-  •  •  *  -  *  •  S  v  *  .  I  j  i  a  4  [  1  )  •  ■  .  .  •• 
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Hydriot  Aphid,  time-Burial, 

CemehutSylU  was  not  the[firft  whole  body  was  burned  in  Rome 
but  of  the  Cornelian  Family,  which  being  indifferently,  not  frequently 
ufed  before;  from  that  time  fpread  and  became  the  prevalent  pra&ice. 

Not  totally  purfuedinthe  higheft  run  of  Cremation;  For  when  even 
crows  were  funerally  burnt,  Popp4  the  wife  of  Nero  found  a  peculiar 
grave  enterment.  Now  as  all  cuftoms  were  founded  upon  fotne  bottom 
ofReafon,  fo  there  wanted  not  grounds  for  this ;  according  to  feveral 
apprehenfions  of  the  moft  rational  diffolution.  Somebeingoftheo- 
pinionofT^/r/,thatwaterwas  the  originalofal!  things,  thought  it 
moft  equal  to  lubmit  unto  the  principle  of  putrifiuftion,  and  conclude 
in  a  moift  relentment.  Others  conceived  it  moft  natural  to  end  in  fire, 
as  due  unto  the  roafter  principle  in  the  compofition,  according  to  the 
doctrine  of  Heraclitus.  And  therefore  heaped  up  large  piles,  more  a- 
lively  to  waft  them  toward  that  Element,  whereby  they  aifo*  declined  '  ' 
a  vifible  degeneration  into  worms,  and  left  a  iafting  parcel  of  their 
compofition. 

Some  apprehended  a  purifying  virtue  in  fire,  refining  thegroffer 
commixture,  and  firing  out  the  .Ethereal  particles  fo  deeply  immerfed 

in  it.  And  fuch  as  by  tradition  or  rational  con  je^ure  held  any  hint  of 

the  final  pyre  of  all  things ;  or  that  this  Element  at  laft  muft  be  too  hard 
for  all  the  reft ;  might  conceive  moft  naturally  of  the  fiery  diffoluti¬ 
on.  Others  pretending  no  natural  grounds,  politickly  declined  the  ma¬ 
lice  of  enemies  upon  their  buried  bodies.  Which  confideration  led 
Sylla  unto  this  pradtife;  who  having  thus  ferved  the  body  of  Marins, 
could  not  but  fear  a  retaliation  upon  his  ownjentertained  after  in  the  Ci¬ 
vil  wars,  and  revengeful  contentions  of  Rome. 

But  as  many  Nations  embraced,  and  many  left  it  indifferent,  fo  o« 
thers  too  mach  affe&ed,  or  ftri&ly  declined  this  pra&ice.  The  Indian  *. 
Brachmans  feetned  too  great  friends  unto  fire,  who  burnt  themfelves  a- 
live,  and  thought  it  the  nobleft  way  to  end  their  dayes  in  fire ;  ac-  ' 
cording  tothe  expreflion  of  the  Indian,  burning  himfelfat  Athens  (/), 
in  his  laft  words  upon  the  pyre  unto  the  amazed  fpeefators.  Thus  I  fAnd 
make  my  [elf  immortal.  the^Infcri 

But  the  Chaldeans  the  great  Idolaters  of  fire,  abhorred  the  burnin®  ption  ofhis 
oftheir  carcaffes,  as  a  polution  of  that  Deity.  The  Per  (tan  Magi  decli-  Tomb  wa$ 
ned  it  upon  the  like  fcrup!e,and  being  only  folicitous  about  their  bones, n,a<^  acf 
expofed  their  flefh  to  the  prey  of  Birds  and  Dogs.  And  the  Per  fees  now  mfomk 
in  India,  which  expofe  their  bodies  unto  Vultures,  and  endure  notfo 
much  as  feretra  or  Beers  of  Wood;  the  proper  Fuell  of  fire,  are  led  on 
with  fuch  nicities.  But  whether  the  ancient  Germans  who  buried  their 
dead,  held  any  fuch  fear  to  pollute  their  Deity  of  Herthus,o r  the  earth, 
we  have  no  Authentick  conjecture. 

The  .Egyptians  were  afraid  of  fire,notas  a  Deity  .but  a  devouring  Ele¬ 
ment,  mercilefly  confirming  their  bodies,  and  leaving  too  little  of  them; 
and  therefore  by  precious  Embalments,  depofiturc  in  dry  earths,  or 
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handfome  inclofure  in glafles, contrived  the  notableft  wayes  ofinte- 
grail  confervation.  And  from  fuch  ^Egyptian  fcruples  imbibed  by 
. Pythagoras ,  it  may  be  conjectured  that  Nam  a  and  the  Pythagorical 
SeCt  firft  waved  the  fiery  foliation. 

The  Sythiam  who  fwore  by  winde  and  fvvord,  that  is,  by  life  and 
death,  were  fo  far  from  burning  their  bodies,  that  they  declined  all 
interrment,  and  made  their  grave  in  the  ayr:  And  the  Ichttyophagj 
or  fifh*eating  Nations  about  iEgypt,  affeded  the  Sea  for  their  grave: 
Thereby  declining  viftble  corruption,  and  reftoring  the  debt  ot  their 
bodies.  Whereas  the  old  Heroes  in  Homer,  dreaded  nothing  more 
than  water  or  drowning  ;  probably  upon  the  old  opinion  of  the  fiery 
fubftance  of  the  foul,onely  extinguilhable  by  that  Element ;  And  ther- 
fore  the  Poet  emphatically  implieth  the  total  deftru&ion  in  this  kinde 
gj^,iuS  of  death,  which  happened  to  Ajax  Oilem  (g). 

reads  The  old  *  Balearians  had  a  peculiar  mode,  for  they  ufed  great  LIrnes 

and  much  wood,  but  no  fire  in  their  burials,  while  they  bruifed  the 
*  Diodorus  ge{h  anj  hones  0f  t[ic  dead,  crowded  them  into  LIrnes,  and  laid  heaps  of 
*Ramu(m  wood  uPon  them*  And  tlie  *  Cbinois  without  cremation  or  urnal  in- 
ln  Nnvigit.  terrment  of  their  bodies,  make  ufe  of  trees  and  much  burning,  while 
they  plant  a  Pine-tree  by  their  grave,  and  burn  great  numbers  of  prin¬ 
ted  draughts  of  flaves  and  horfes  over  it,  civilly  content  with  their 
companies  in  effigie,,  which  barbarous  Nations  exadt  unto  rear 
lity« 

Chriftians  abhorred  this  way  of  obfequies,  and  though  they  flick 
not  to  give  their  bodies  to  be  burnt  in  their  lives,  detefted  that  mode 
after  death  ;  affeCting  rather  a  depofiture  than  abfumption,  and  pro¬ 
perly  fubmitting  unto  the  fentence  of  God,  to  return  not  unto  allies 
but  unto  duft  again,  conformable  unto  the  praftice  of  the  Patriarches, 
the  interrment  of  our  Saviour,  of  Peter ,  PahI ,  and  the  ancient  Mar* 
Martialis  tyrs.  And  fo  far  at  laft  declining  promifeuous  enterrment  with  Pagans* 
the  Bifhop.  that  fome  have  fuffered  Ecclefiaftical  cenlures,for  making.no  ferupie 
Ciprian,.  thereof. 

„  The  Mstfelman  beleevcrs  will  never  admit  this  fiery  refoktion.  For 
they  hold  a  prefent  trial  from  their  black  and  white  Angels  in  the 
grave;  which  they  muff  have  made  fo  hollow,  that  they  may  nfeupon 
their  knees. 

The  Jewilh  Nation* though  they  entertained  the  old  wayofinhu- 
mation,  yet  fometimes  admitted  this  praftice.  For  the  men  of  Jabifi. 
Burnt  the  body  of  Saul.  And  By  no  prohibited  practice  to  avoid  con¬ 
tagion  or  pollution,  in  time  of  peftilence,  burnt  the  bodies  of  their 
fiAmosd.  friends  (h).  And  when  they  bumf  not  their  dead  bodies,yct  fometimes 
io.  uled  great  burnings  near  and  about  them.deduciblefiotn  the  exprefllons 
concerning  Jeho  ram^SedeebiaSf  and  the  fumptuous  pyre  of  A/a  :  And 
&l}'  **  were  fo  little  averfefrom  (i)  Pagan  burning,  that  the  Jews  lamenting 
the  death  of  Cafar  their  friend,  and  revenger  on  Pompcj y  frequented 
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Ac  place  where  his  body  was  burnt  for  many  nights  together.  And 


flsthey  raifed  noble  Monuments  and  ManfoUums  for  their  own  Nati¬ 
on  (k)  ,fo  they  were  not  fcrupulous  in  ere&ing  fome  for  others,  ac-^Astbac 
cording  to  the  pra&ifcof  Darnel t  wholeftthat  lading  fepulchral  pyle  magnifi 
in  Echbatana,  tor  the  Media}}  and  Perfian  Kings  ( l ) ,  “j” 

But  even  in  times  of  fubjeftion  and  hotted  ufe,  they  conformed  not  nufTienc°c- 
unto  the  Romane  praftice  of  burning whereby  the  Prophecy  was  fe-  reftedby 
cured  concerning  the  body  of  Chrift,  that  it  (hould  not  fee  corrupti-  Simon, 
on,  or  a  bone  lhall  not  be  broken;  which  we  bcleeve  was  alfo  pro- 
videntially  prevented,  from  the  Souidiers  fpear  and  nailes  that  pad  by 
the  little  bones  both  in  his  hands  and  feet :  Not  of  ordinary  contri-  (Mien vs  era- 
vance,  that  it  fhoul.d  not  corrupt  on  the  erode,  according  to  the  Law  orohfRvm 
of  Romane  Crucifixion,  or  an  hair  of  his  head  perifh,  though  obferva*  3 

ble  in  Jewifh  citftomes,  to  cut  the  haire*  of  Malefiaftors.  prieft  had 

Nor  in  their  long  co-habitation  with  the  Egyptians,  crept  into  a  alwayes  the 


cudome  oftheir  exad:  embalming, wherein  deeply  flafhing  the  mufcles,  cuftedy 


and  taking  out  the  braines  and  entrails,  they  had  broken  the  fubjetd  of 
fo  entire  a  llelurredion,  nor  fully  anfwered  the  tipes  of  Enoch ,  Eliah,  dayes.  Jof, 
or  fonah,  which  yet  to  prevent  orredore,  was  of  equall  facility  unto  Lib.  10. 


that  rifiug  power,  able  to  break  the  fafeiations  and  bands  of  death,  to  Antl<F 
get  clear  out  of  the  Cere- cloth,  and  an  Hundred  pounds  ofoyntment, 


and  out  of  the  Sepulchre  before  the  done  was  rolled  from  it. 

But  though  they  embraced  not  this  prardice  of  burning,  yet  enter¬ 
tained  they  many  ceremonies  agreeable  unto  Greek, ,  and  Romane  ob- 
fequies,  And  he  that  obferveth  their  funeral  Feads,  their  lamentations 
at  the  grave,  their  mufick  and  weeping  mourners ;  how  they  doled 
the  eyes  of  their  friends,  how  they  walhed,  anointed,  and  killed  the 
dead;  mayeafily  conclude  thefe  were  not  meer  Pagan-Civilities.  But 
whether  that  mournful  burthen ,  and  treble  calling  out  after  Abfalomt 
had  any  reference  to  the  lad  conclamation,  and  triple  valedi<dion,ufed 
by  other  nations,  we  hold  but  a  wavering  conjecture,. 

Civilians  make  fepulture  but  of  the  Law  ofnations,  others  do  natu¬ 
rally  found  it  and  difcover  it  alfo  in  animals.  They  that  are  fo  thick 
skinned  as  dill  to  credit  the  dory  of  the  Phoenix,  may  lay  fomeching 
for  animal  burning  :  More  ferious  conjectures  findc  fome  examples  of 
fepulture  in  Elephants,  Cranes,  the  Sepulchral  Cells  of  Pifmires  and 
practice  of  Bees;  which  civil  fociety  carrrieth  out  their  dead,  and  hath 
exequies;  if  not  interrments,. 
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CHAP.  II. 


THE  Solemnities,  Ceremonies,  Rites  of  their  Cremation  or  ehterr- 
mcnt.fo  folemnly  delivered  by  Authours,we  (hall  notdifparage  our 
Reader  to  repeat.  Only  the  laft  and  lafting  part  in  their  Urns,  colle&ed 
bones  and  Afhes,  we  cannot  wholly  omit,  or  decline  that  Subied, 
which  occahon  lately  prefented,  in  foroe  difcovered  among  us. 

I  a  Field  of  old  Walfwgham,  not  many  months  paft,  were  diseed 
up  between  fourty  and  fifty  Urnes,  depofitedin  a  dry  and  landy  loile 
not  a  yard  deep,  not  far  from  one  another:  Not  all  ftritflv  of  one* 
figure,  but  molt  anfwering  thefe  dcfcribed ;  fome  contaning  two 
pounds  of  bones,  diftwguifhable  in  skulls,  ribs,  /awes,  thighbones, 
and  teeth,  with  freflumprefiions  of  their  combuftion.  Befides  the  ex¬ 
traneous  lubftances,  like  peeces  of fmall  boxes,  or  combs  handfomelv 
*  In  one  wrought,  handles  of  fmall  brafle  inftruments,  brazen  nippers,  and  in 

frL7r%-Ne^tthefam*  plot  of  8round>  for  ab°ut  fix  yards  compjffe  were 
Dr  .Thomas  tf!fpi;Up  coa  s  a'ld  'ncinerated  fufiftances,  which  begat  conjedure 
Wbuhtrlej  {.hat.fith.IS  was  the  TJ  (Irina  or  place  of  burning  their  bodies ,  or  fome 
of  WalfinJ  lacrincing  place  unto  the  Manes ,  which  was  properly  below  the  fur- 

gkm,  the  ground,  as  the  Ar&  and  Altars  unto  the  gods  and  Heroes 

That  thefe  were  the  Urnes  of  'Romanes  from  the  common  cuftome 
and  place  where  they  were  found,  is  no  obfeure  con  iedure,  not  far 
from  a  %omane  Garrifon,  and  but  five  mile  from  Brancafier.fetdown 
by  ancient  Record  under  the  name  of  Brannodunnm.  And  where 
tneadjoyning  Town,  containing  feven  Parifhcs,  in  no  very  different 
found,  but  Saxon  termination,  ftill  retaines  the  Name  of  Burnham 

^  Gf!e!ilg  f r. ^  ftati0n,  ic  is  noC  improbable  the  neighbour  parts 
were  filled  with  habitations,  either  of  Romanes  thcmfelves,  or  Brittains 
Romamfedi  which  obferved  the  Romane  cuftomes* 

Nor  is  it  improbable  that  the  Romanes  early  pofTefifed  this  Country -for 

though  we  meet  not  with  fuch  ftrid  particulars  of  thefe  parts,  before 

the  new  Infticution  oiConfiantme,  and  military  charge  of  the  Count 
Of  the  Saxon  fhore,  and  that  about  the  Saxon  Invafions,  the  Dalmatian 
or  emen  were  in  the  Garrifon  of  Branchafier.  Yet  in  the  time  ofCUu- 

rljilu  we  finde  nolefle  then  three  Legions  difper- 

fed  through  the  Province  of  i^.And  as  high  as  the  Reign  of  Clal 

f)3n!r?|rCa,:0Mert^r0VV  r3S  g.1VCn  unto  the  /«»#,  by  the  RomancLieute- 
mat  OJfonas.Not  long  after  the  Country  was  fo  molefted,  thatin  hone 

o  a  better  ftate  Praftaagm  bequeathed  his  Kingdom  unto  Nero  and  hfi 

''  Daughters;  and  Boadtcea  his  Queen  foughr  the  laft  decifive  Battle 

with 
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with  Tdnlintis,  After  which  time  and  Conquefl:  of  Agricola  the'  * 
Lieutenant  of  Veftpafta,  probable  it  is  they  wholly  pofleffed  this  Coun¬ 
trey ,  ordering  it  into  Garrifons  or  Habitations,  heft  futable  with  their 
fecurities.  And  fo  fome  Romane  habitations,  not  improbable  in  thefe 
parts,  as  high  as  the  time  of  Vespaftan,  where  the  Saxons  after  feat- 
ed,  in  whofe  thin- fill’d  Mappes  we  yet  finde  the  Name  of  Walfin- 
gham.  Now  if  the  Iceni  were  but  Gammadims ,  Anconians,  or  men 
that  lived  in  an  Angle  wedge  or  Elbow  of  Brittain ,  according  to  the 
Original  Etymologic,  this  countrey  Will  challenge  the  Emphatical  ap¬ 
pellation,  as  mod  properly  making  the  Elbow  or  Iken  of  Iceni.u 

That  Britain  was  notably  populous  is  undeniable,  from  that  ex-  m  Hmimm 
preffionof  Caftar  ( m)  That  the  Romanes  themfelves  were  early  in  ’thud^T1' 
nofmall  numbers.  Seventy  Thousand  with  their  affociats  flain  by  Bo-  trtbtrm*. 
adicea,  affords  a  fure  account .  And  though  many  R^man  habitations  W*  adifid* 
are  now  known,  yet  fome  by  old  works,  Ram  piers,  Coy nes;  and  Urnes 
do  teftifie  their  pofTefliors.  Some  Limes  have  been  found  at  Caftar, 
fome  alfo  about  Sonthcreeke  and  not  many  years  part,  no  leffe  then  ten  hello  Gal. 
in  a  field  at  Buxtone(ni )  not  neer  any  recorded  Garrifon.  Nor  is  it1,5* 
ftrange  to  finde  %emane  Coynes  of  Copper  and  Silver  among  usjofV"  !,hef. 

Vc pa patty  Trajan,  Adrian,  G ommodns,  ^Antoninus,  Severus,  &c.  But  my'worthy 
the  greater  number  of  Diocle fian.  Con  ft  antine ,  C  onftans,  Valeris,  with  Friend 
many  of  Victorinas  Fofthnmhis,  Vetr'icus,  and  the  thirty  Tyrants  in  the  Rob  7‘&on 
Reigneof  Gallienus-,  and  fome  as  high  as  Adrianushvit  been  found  h^Vome^ 
about  Thetford,  or  Sit  omagus,  mentioned  in  the  icinerary  of  Antoninus,  things  con- 
as  the  way  from  Vent  a  or  (ftaftor  unto  London  (o).  But  the  molt  frequent  wined  were 
difeovery  is  made  at  the  two  Rafters  by  Norwich  and  Tarmoutb  (p)  at  Panted 
Burghcaftle  and  Brancafter  (ft) .  '  *  ^onhySif 

,  ,  William  Pa - 

jJonB*.  ®  From  Caftor  to  Thetford  the  Romans  accounted  thirty  two  miles,  and  from  thence 
obferved  not  cur  common  road  to  London,  but  pallid  by  Combrttonium  ad  avfam,  Ganonium , 
Cafaromagns,  &c.  by  Brttenhatn,  Coggejhall,  Chelmejerd,  Burmwoocl,  ;&c.  p  Mofi  at  Cafttr  by 
Tarmouth, found  in  a  place  called  Eafl  bloudy-bmgh  furlong,  belonging  to  W  lhomai  Wood,  a  per- 
fonof  civility,  induftry  and  knowledge  in  this  way,  who  hath  made  obfemtion  of  remarkabte 
things  about  him,  and  from  whom  we  have  received  divers  Silver  and  Copper  Coynes,  s  Be¬ 
longing  to  that  Noble  Gentleman,  and  true  example  of  worth  Sir  Ralph  H art  Baronet, my  honou¬ 
red  Friend . 


Bcfides,the  Norman, Saxon  and  Danijh  peeces  of  Cnthred,  fftarmtus, a  A  peece 
William  Matilda  {ay,  and  others,  fome  Brittifli  Coynes  of  gold  have  Maud  dig 
been  difperfedly  found ;  And  no  fmall  number  of  filver  peeces  neer  Nor- 
with-  with  a  rude  head  upon  the  obverfe,  with  and  an  ill  formed  found  in 
horfe  on  the  reverfe,  with  inferiptions  Ic.  DnroT.  whether  im-  Bntkenham- 
plying  Iceni,  Duroriges,  Tnfcia,  or  Trinobantes ,  we  leave  to  higher 
conjecture.  Vulgar  Cronology  will  have  ATmw^Caftlcas  old  as  full-  pjt'jSon,n£/;] 
nsC  after  ;  buthisdiftance  from  thefe  parts,  and  its  Gothick  form  o fnatlll. 
flru&ure,  abridgeth  fuch  Antiquity.  The  Brit  if j  Coyns  afford  con- b.  At  Thorpe, 
jedure  of  early  habitation  in  thefe  parts,  though  the  City  of  Norwich 

arofe 
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arofe  from  the  mines  of  Venta ,  and  though  perhaps  not  without  fomc 
habitation  before,  was  enlarged}  build ed,  and  nominated  by  the  Sax¬ 
ons.  In  what  bulk  or  populofity  it  flood  in  the  old  Eaft-angle  Mo¬ 
narchy,  tradition  and  hiftory  are  filent.  Confiderable  it  was  in  the 
Brampton  Danifh  Eruption?,  when  Sue  no  burnt  Thetford  and  Norwich  (c),  and 
Abbas  Jor.r -  vifietel  the  Governour  thereof  was  able  to  make  fome  refinance, 
ttallenfu,  anc|  after  endeavoured  to  burn  the  Danifh Navy. 

How  the  Romanes  left  fo  many  Coynes  in  countries  of  their  Con- 
quefts,  feemes  of  hard  refoluti  on,  except  we  confider  how  they  bu¬ 
ried  them  underground,  when  upon  barbarous  invafions  they  were 
fain  to  defert  their  habitations  in  moft  part  of  their  Empire,  and  the 
ftfi&nefle  of  their  lawsforbiding  to  transfer  them  to  any  other  ufes; 
Wherein  the  ( d)Spartans  were  fingnlar,who  to  make  their  copper  mo- 
?' Plut.  in  ney  ufelefie,  contempered  it  with  vinegar.  That  the  Britains  left  any, 
vita  Lycurg.  fomewonder ;  fince  their  money  was  iron,  and  iron  rings  before  Ca- 
far-  and  thofe  ofafcerftampbypermiffion,  and  but  fmall  in  bulk  and 
bignefle;  that  fo  few  of  the  Saxons  remain,  becaufe  overcome  by 
fucceeding  Conquerours  upon  the  place,  their  coyns  by  degrees  paf- 
-  fed  intoother  (lamps,  and  the  marks  of  after  ages. 

Then  the  time  of  thefe  Urnes  depofited,  or  precife  Antiquity  of 
thefe  Relicks,  nothing  of  more  uncertainty  For  fince  the  Lieutenant 
of  Claudius  lemes  to  have  the  firft  progrefie  into  thefe  parts,  fince 
Boadicea  was  overthrown  by  the  Forces  of  Nero ,  and  Agricola  put  a 
full  end  to  thefe  Conquefts ;  it  is  not  probable  the  Country  was  fully 
garrifoned  or  planted  before;  and  therefore  however  thefe  Urnes  might 
be  of  later  date,  not  likely  of  higher  Antiquity* 

And  the  fucceeding  Amperours  defifted  not  from  their  Conquefts 
in  thefe  and  other  parts;  asteftified  by  hiftory  and  medal  infeription 
yet  extant.  The  Province  of  Britain  in  fo  divided  a  diftance  from 
Rome,  beholdmg  the  faces  of  many  imperial  perfons,  and  in  large  ac¬ 
count  no  fewer  then  Cafar,  Claudius  Britannic  us,  Vef d  a  pan,  T it  us}  A- 
drian.  Sever  us,  Commodus)Ge,ayQC\&.Caraca!la. 

A  great  oblcurity  herein,  becaufe,  no  medall  or  £mperours  coyne 
Siotfts  Sur-  cncloied,  which  might  denote  the  dates  of  their  enterrments.  Obfer-  j 

vcy  of  Lon- vable  in  many  Urnes,  and  found  in  thofe  of  Spittle  Fields  by  Lon-  ' 

don ,  which  contained  the  coynes  of  Claudius,  Vefpafian‘yCommodusy  An-  \ 

toninus,  attended  with  Licry  matories,  Lamps,  Bottles  of  Liquor, and 
other  appurtenances  of  affe&ionate  fuperftition,  which  in  thefe  rurall 
interrments  were  wanting.  ;  C  .£.,\w  ifl 

Some  uncertainty  there  is  from  the  period  or  term  of  burning,  or 
the  ceflationofthat  praftife*  Macrobms  affirmeth  it  was  difufed  in 
hisdayes.  But  moft  agree,  though  without  authentick  record,  that  it 
ceafed  with  the  Antordni.  Moft  fafely  to  be  underftood  after  the 
Reigne  of  thofe  £mperour$,  which  affumed  the  name  of  Antoninus ,  ex¬ 
tending  unto  Hellogabalus .  Not  ftridly  after  Marcus ;  For  about  fifty 

years 
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years  later  we  finde  the  magnificent  burning,  and  confecration  of  Se- 
vents  •  and  if  we  fo  fix  this  period  orcettation,  thefe  Urnes  will  chal¬ 


lenge  above  thirteen  hundred  yeers. 

But  whether  this  praftife  was  onely  then  left  .by  Emperors  and  great 
perfons ,  or  generally  about  Rome ,  and  not  in  other  Provinces,  we 
holdno  authentick  account.  For  after  Tertullian,  in  the  dayes  of  Ml - 
unci  us  it  was  obvioufly  obje&ed  upon  Chriftians ,  that  they  condem¬ 
ned  the  pra&ife  of  burning  (<?).  And  we  finde  a  paflage  in  Sidomus  (/),  *FxterMur 
which  aflerteth  that  pradife  in  France  unto  a  lower  account.  And  per- 
haps  not  fully  difufed  till  Chriftianity  fully  eftablifhed ,  which  ga veniumftpul- 
the  final  extinction  to  thefe  Sepulchral  Bonefires.  warn.  Min. 

Whether  they  were  the  bones  of  men  or  women  or  children ,  no  au- 
thentick  decifion  from  ancient  cuftome  in  diftind  places  of  burial.  A1  -  tollimk* 
though  not  improbably  con  jedured,  that  the  double  Sepulture  or  bury¬ 
ing  place  of  Abraham ,  had  in  it  fachincenfion.  But  from  exility  of 
bones,  thinnefs  of  skuls,  fmallnefs  of  teeth,  ribbes,  and  thigh-bones; 
not  improbable  that  many  thereof  were  perfons  of  minor  age,  or  wo¬ 
men.  Confirmable  alfo  from  things  contained  in  them  .•  In  moft  were 
found  fubftances  refembling  Combes,  Plates  like  Boxes,  fattened  with 
Iron  pins,  and  bandfomely  overwrought  like  the  necks  or  Bridges  of 
Mufical  Inft ruments ,  long  brafs  plates  overwrought  like  the  handles  of 
neat  implements,  brazen  nippers  to  pull  away  hair,  and  in  one  a  kinde  of 
Opale  yet  maintaining  a  blewifh  colour. 

Now  that  they  accuftomed  to  burn  or  bury  with  them, things  where¬ 
in  they  excelled,  delighted,  or  which  were  dear  unto  them  ,  either  as 
farewells  unto  all  pleafure ,  or  vain  apprehenfion  that  they  might  ufe 
them  in  the  other  world,  is  tettified  by  all  Antiquity.  Obfervable  from 
the  Gemme  or  Beril  Ring  upon  the  finger  of  Cynthia,  the  Mittrels  of 
Propertius,  when  afeer  her  Funeral  Pyre  her  Ghoft  appeared  unto  him. 

And  notably  illuftrated  from  the  Contents  of  that  Roman  Urne  prefer- 
ved  by  Cardinal  Famefe  (g), wherein  befides  great  number  of  Gemmes  g  Vigmri 
with  heads  of  Gods  and  Goddettes ,  were  found  an  Ape  of  Agath ,  a  Anmt,  in  4. 
Grafliopper,  an  Elephant  of  Ambre,  a  Cryftal  Ball,  three  glaffes,  two  L‘ v* 
Spoons,  and  fix  Nuts  of  Cryftal.  And  beyond  the  content  of  Urnes,  in 
the  Monument  of  (fh\ldric\  the  firft(/)),  and  fourth  King  from  Phara- 
mond ,  cafually  discovered  three  years  paft  at  T our  nay  ,  reftoring  unto 
the  world  much  gold  richly  adorning  his  Sword ,  two  hundred  Rubies,  c^‘r 
many  hnndred  Imperial  Coyns,  three  hundred  Golden  Bees,  the  bones 
and  horfefhooofhis  horfe  enterred  with  him  ,  according  to  the  bar¬ 
barous  magnificence  of  thofe  dayes  in  their  fepulchral  Obfequies.  Al¬ 
though  if  we  fteer  by  the  conjedure  of  many  and  Septuagint  exprefli- 
on ;  fome  trace  thereof  may  be  found  even  with  the  ancient  Hebrews® 
not  onely  from  the  Sepulcral  treafure  of  David ,  but  the  circumcifion 
knives  which  ]  of  a  ah  alfo  buried. 


Some  men  considering  the  contents  of  thefe  Urnes,  lafting  peeces 
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and  toyes  included  in  them,  and  the  cuftome  of  burhiflg  with  many  o- 
ther  Nations,  might  fomewhat  doubt  whether  ail  Urnes  fonnd  among 
us,  were  properly  %omane  Reliques ,  or  fomc  not  belonging  unto  our 
Brittijh ,  Saxon ,  or  Damjh  Forefathers. 

In  the  form  of  Burial  among  the  ancient  Brittains ,  the  large  DiA 
courfes  of  Cafar,Tacitus,and  Strabo  are  filent :  For  the  difcovery  where¬ 
of,  with  other  particulars ,  we  much  deplore  the  lofs  of  that  Letter 
which  Cicero  expe&ed  or  received  from  his  Brother  Quintus,  as  a  re- 
folutionof  Brimfb  cuftomes;  or  the  account  which  might  have  been 
made  by  Scriboniw  L^mhePhyfician,  accompanying  the  Emperor 
Claudius,  who  might  have  alfo  difcovered  that  frugal  Bit  (*)  of  the 
Old  Brittains ,  which  in  the  bignefs  of  a  Bean  could  fatisfie  their  third: 
and  hunger.  '‘j 

But  that  the  Druids  and  ruling  priefts  ufed  to  burn  and  bury ,  is  ex- 
preffed  by  Pomponius  •  That  Beilinas  the  Brother  of  Brennus ,  and  King 
of  Brittains  was  bur  jilt ,  is  acknowledged  by  Poly  dor  as ,  as  alfo  by 
Amandas  Z  tirexenSs  in  Hifioria ,  and  Pineda  in  his  TJniverfa  hi  ft  on  a. 
Spanifh.  That  they  held  that  praftife  in  Gallia,  Cafarex prefly  deliver- 
eth.  Whether  the  Brittains  (probably defcended  from  them,  of  like 
Religion,  Language  and  Manners)  did  notfometimes  makeufe  of  burn¬ 
ing  ;  or  whether  at  leaftfuch  as  were  after  civilized  unto  the  Romans 
life  and  manners,  conformed  not  unto  this  pra&ife  ,  we  have  no 
hiftorical  aflertion  or  denial.  But  fince  from  the  account  of  Tacitus 


the  Romanes  early  wrought  fo  much  civility  upon  the  Brittifh  Rock  , 
that  they  brought  them  to  build  Temples,  to  wear  the  Gown  ,  and 
ftudy  the  %j>mane  Laws  and  Language ,  that  they  conformed  alfo  un¬ 
to  their  Religious  rites  and  cuftomes  in  burials ,  feems  no  improbable 
conje&ure. 

That  burning  the  dead  was  ufed  in  Sarmatia ,  is  affirmed  by  Gagmnuss 
that  th cSueons  and  Gothlanders  ufed  to  burn  their  Princes  and  great 
perfons,  is  delivered  by  Saxo  and  Glaus ;  that  this  was  the  old  Germane 
praftife ,  is  alfo  averted  by  Tacitus.  And  though  wc  are  bare  in  hifto¬ 
rical  particulars  of  fuch  obfequies  in  this  Ifland ,  or  that  the  Saxons , 
Jutes,  and  Angles  burnt  their  dead,  yet  came  they  from  parts  where 
’twas  of  ancient  pra&ife ;  the  Germanes  ufing  it ,  from  whom  they 
were  defcended.  And  even  in  Jutland  and  Slefwick,  in  <&/fnglia,  Cy ru¬ 
bric  a,  Urnes  with  bones  were  found  not  many  years  beforeus. 

But  the  Danifb  and  Northern  Nations  have  raifed  an  <ty£ra  or  point 
of  compute  from  their  Cuftome  ofburning  their  dead :  Some  deriving 
it  from  Vnguinus,  feme  from  Frotho  the  great ;  who  erdained  by  Law, 
that  Princes  and  Chief  Commanders  fhould  be  committed  unto  the 
fire ,  though  the  common  fort  had  the  common  grave  enterrment.  So 
Starkatterus  that  old  Heroe. was  burnt,  and  Ringo  royally  burnt  the  bo¬ 
dy  of  Harold  the  Xing  (lain  by  him.  (  v.  • u  -  ®  ■  •  , 

What  time  this  cuftome  generally  expired  in  that  Nation,  we  difeern 
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no  allured  period  ;  whether  it  ceafed  before  Cbriftiaru£y,or  upon  their 
Converfion,  by  Aftfgttritts  the  Gaul  in  the  time  of  Ludovictts  Pirn  the 
Son  of  Charles  the  Great ,  according  to  good  computes;  or  whether 
it  might  not  beufedby  fomeperfons,  while  for  a  hundred  and  eighty 
years  Paganifime  and  Chriftianity  were  promifcuoufly  embraced  among 
them,  there  is  no  allured  conclufion.  About  which  times  the  Danes 
were  bufie  in  England,  and  particularly  infefted  this  Countrey  *  Where 
many  Cattles  and  ftrong  holds,  were  built  by  them,  or  againft  them, and 
a  great  number  of  names  and  Families  (till  derived  from  them. But  fince 
this  cultome  was  probably  difufed  before  their  Invafion  or  Conqueft , 
and  the  Romanes  confeffedly  pradifed  the  fame,  fince  their  poffefiion  of 
this  Ifland,  the  moll  allured  account  will  fall  upon  the  Romanes ,  or  Brit¬ 
tains  Romanized* 

However  certain  it  is,  that  limes  conceived  of  no  Romans  Original,  loUiWor- 

are  often  digged  up  both  in  Norway  and  Denmark^,  handfomely  defcri-  miimm- 

bed,  and  graphically  reprefented  by  the  Learned  Phyfician  Wormws  (/),  menta  & 

And  in  fome  parts  of  Denmarkjn  no  ordinary  number  ,  ’as  Hands  de-  ^^mtaU 

livered  by  Authors  exactly  defcribing  thofe  Countreys  f  ni).  And  they  m  Adolphus 

contained  notonely  bones, but  many  other  fubrtances  in  them, as  Knives,  C yprmin 

peeces  of  Iron ,  Brals  and  W  ood,  and  one  of  Norway  a  brafs  guilded  Anna),  sief. 

’me.  urntt 

Jewes-harp.  .  ^ m . 

Nor  were  they  eonfufed  or  carelefs  in  difpofing  the  nobleft  fort,whi!e  dabu  collis-, 
they  placed  large  ftones  in  circle  about  the  limes,  or  bodies  which  they  &c. 
interred  i  Somewhat  anfwerable  unto  the  Monument  of  Rollrich  Hones 
in  England  (n)  i  or  fepulcral  Monument  probably  ere&ed  by  Kollo , 
who  after  conquered  Normandy.  :  Where  'is  not  improbable  fame- °  in  che^ 
what  might  be  difcovered.  Mean  while  to  what  Nation  or  per-  fhire,  tm- 
fon  belonged  that  large  Urne  found  at  <t Afhbury(o),  containing  mighty 
bones,  and  a  Buckler  •  what  thofe  large  Urnes  found  at  little  Maffing- p  In^^' 
ham  (p),or  why  the  Anglefea  times  arc  placed  with  their  mouths  down-  folk.  //of- 
ward,  remains  yet  undifcovered.  >  ,  lingjbead , 
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PLayftered  and  whited  Sepulchres,  were  anciently  affected  in  cadave¬ 
rous,  and  corruptive  Burials ;  And  the  rigid  Jews  were  wont  to 
garnilh  the  Sepulchres  of  the  (4)  righteous;  Vlyffes  in  Hecuba  ( b )  cared  *  Mat.23. 
not  how  meanly  he  lived,  fo  he  might  finde  a  noble  Tomb  after  death.  *  Euripides. 
Great  Princes  affe&ed  great  Monuments,  and  the  fair  and  larger  Urnes 
contained  no  vulgar  afhes,  which  makes  that  difparity  in  thofe  which 
time  difcoveteth  among  us.  -  The  prefent  Urnes  were  not  of  one  capa¬ 
city,  the  largeft  containing  above  a  gallon ,  Some  not  much  above  half 
that  meafure ;  nor  all  of  one  figure,  wherein  there  is  no  Arid  confor¬ 
mity  ,  in  the  fame  or  different  Countreys ;  Obfervable  from  thofe  re¬ 
prefented  by  Caf alius ,  Bofio ,  and  others ,  though  all  found  in  Italy : 

"  ‘  ‘  5B2  While 
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While  many  have  handles ,  cars ,  and  long  necks,  butmoft  imitate  a 
circular  figure,  in  a  fpherical  and  round  compofure;  whether  from  any 
my  ftery,  beft  duration  or  capacity,  werebuc  a  conjedure.  But  the 
common  form  with  necks  was  a  proper  figure,  making  our  laft  bed  like 
our  firft ;  nor  much  unlike  the  Urnes  of  our  Nativity,  while  we  lay  in 
the  nether  part  of  the  earth  (V),  and  inward  vault  of  our  Microcofme. 
Many  Urnes  are  red,  thefebutof  a  black  colour,  fomewhat  fmooth  , 
and  dully  founding ,  which  begat  fome  doubt ,  whether  they  were 
burnt,  or  onely  baked  in  Oven  or  Sun :  According  to  the  ancient  way, 
in  many  Bricks,  Tiles,  Pots,  and  teftaeeous  works ;  and  as  the  word 
testais  properly  to  be  taken ,  when  occurring  without  addition  .•  And 
chiefly  intended  by  rPlinyt  when  he  commendeth  Bricks  and  Tiles  of- 
two  years  old,  and  to  make  them  in  the  fpring.  Nor  onely  thefe  con¬ 
cealed  peeces,  but  the  open  magnificence  of ’Antiquity, ran  much  in  the 
Artificeof  Clay.  Hereof  the  houfeof  Utfaufolus  was  built ,  thus  old 
Jupiter  flood  in  the  Capitol,  and  the  Statua  of  Hercules  made  in  the 
Reign  of  Tarqutnius  Pnf  :us}  was  extant  in  P  Urnes  dayes.  Andfuch  as 
declined  burning  or  Funeral  Urnes,  affe&ed  Coffins  of  Clay, according- 
to  the  mode  of  Pythagoras ,  a  way  preferred  by  Varro>  But  the  fpirit- 
of  great  ones  was  above  thefe  circumfcriptions,  aflfeding  Copper,  Sil¬ 
ver,.  Gold,  and  ‘Porphyrie  Urnes,  wherein  Severus  lay,  after  a  ferious- 
vicw  an(j  fentence  on  that  whichfhould  contain  him  ( d ).  Some  of  thefe 
cti*  t'f  ^rfies  were  thought  to  have  been  filvered  over ,  from  fparklings  in  fe* 
oixuidirti U veral  pots,  with  fmall  Tinfel  parcels;  uncertain  whether  from  the- 
vxwptmy.  earth,  or  the  firft  mixture  io  therm 

Among  thefe  Urnes  we  could  obtain  no  good  account  of  their  cover¬ 
ings  ;  onely  one  feemed  arched  over  with  fome  kinde  of  brickwork.  Of 
thofe  found  at  Buxton  fome  were  covered  with  flints  ,  fome  in  other  - 
parts  with  Tiles ,  thofe  at  Tdrmouth  Ca-fter,  were  clofed  with  Romans 
bricks.  And  fome  have  proper  earthen  covers  adapted  and  fitted  to 
them.  But  in  thf>  Homricd  Urne  of  T.nroclus,  whatever  was  the  folidJ 
Tegument,  we  finde  the  immediate  covering  to  be  a  purple  peece  of 
filk. :  And  fuch  as  had  no  covers  might  have  the  earth  clofely  preffed 
into  them,  after  which  difpofurc  were  probably  fome  of  thefe,  where¬ 
in  we  found  the  bones  and  allies  half  mortered  unto  the  fand  and  fides  of 
the  Urne  ;  and  fome  long  roots  of  Quich,  orDogs-grafs  wreathed  a- 
bout  the  bones; 

No  Lamps,  included  Liquors,  Lachrymatories,  or  Tear-Bottles  at- 
ended-  thefe  rural  Urnes,  either  as  facredunto  the  CA  fanes ,  or  paftt- 
onateexpreflions  of  their furviving friends.  While  with  rich  flames, 
and  hired,  tears  they  folemnized  their  Obfequies,  and  in  the  moft  la¬ 
mented  Monuments  made  one  part-  of  their  Inscriptions  (e\  Some 
finde  fepulchral  VefTels  containing  liquors,  which  time  hath  iperaflated 
into  gellics*  For  befide thefe- lachrymatories,  notable  Lamps ,  with 
Veffels  of  Ovdes  and  Aromatical  Liquors  attended  noble  OfTuaries, 
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And  fome  yet  retaining  a  *  Vinofity  and  fpirit  in  them,  which  if  any  *  La^iut.-, 
have  tailed  they  have  far  exceeded  the  Palats  of  Antiquity.  Liquors  not 
to  be  computed  by  years  of  annual  Magiftrates,  but  by  great  conjunfti- 
onsand  the  fatal  pcriodsof  Kingdoms  (f).  The  praughts  of  Con fulary f  About  five 
date.were  but  crude  unto  thefe,  and  Opimian  (?)  Wine  but  in  the  raufte  hundred 

’  .  1  Si>'  years. Pleto. 

unto  them.  *  -  .  _  %Vimm  0- 

In  fundry  graves  and  Sepulchres,  we  meet  with  Rings, Coynes,  and  pimmamm 
Chalices;  Ancient  frugality  wasfofevcre,  that  they  allowed  no  gold  annomm 
to  attend  the  Corps,  but  onely  that  which  ferved  to  faflen  their 
teeth  (h).  Whether  the  Opaline  {k one  in  this  lime  were  burnt  upon  * ,2 ^aiui 
the  finger  of  the  dead,  orcaftinto  the  fire  by  fome  affeftionate  friend,  Lxi.de  Jn- 
it  will  confill  with  either  cuftomp.  But  other  incinerable  fubflances  re  facro. 
were  found  fo  frefh,  that  they  could  feel  no  findge  from  fire.  Thele 
upon  view  were  judged  to  be  wood,  but  finking  in  water  and  tried  by  quoiauro 
the  fire,  we  found  them  to  be  bone  or  Ivory.  In  their  hardnefte  and  dentes  via- 
yellow  colour  they  moft  refembled  Box,  which  in  old  expreffions  Sierunt, 
found  theEpithete  (i)  of  Eternal,  and  perhaps  in  fuch  confervato- 
ries  might  h  ave  paffed  uncorrupted.  mere!  fe 

That  Bay-leaves  werefound  green  in  the  Tomb  of  S.  Humbert  {ki),fraude  eflo. 
after  an  hundred  and  fifty  yeers,  was  looked  upon  as  miraculous.  Re- 1  Plm./.xvi. 
markable  it  was  unto  old  Spectators,  that  the  Cyprefle  of  the  Temple 
of  Diana,  lafted  fomany  hundred  years  :  The  wood  of  the  Aik  and  mW  -jhto  • 
Olive  Rod  of  Aaron  were  older  at  the  Captivity.  But  the  Cyprefle  of  phrajhu. 
the  Ark  of  Noah ,  was  the  greateft  vegetable  Antiquity,  if  Jefe pirns  k  Siam. 
were  not  deceived,  by  fome  fragments  of  it  inhisdayes.  To  omit  the 
Moore-logs,  and  Firre-trees  found  under-ground  in  many  parts  of 
England  ;  the  undated  mines  of  winds,  flOuds  or  earthquakes ;  and 
which  in  Flanders  ftil!  fhew  from  what  quarter  they  fell,  as  generally 
lying  in  the  North-  Eaft  pofition  (/).  .  1G0rcp.Be- 

But  though  we  found  not  thefe  peeces  to  be  wood, according  to  firft  camun  m- 
apprehenfion,  yet  we  miffed  not  altogether  of  fome  woody  fub-  l°Jc0E0' 
fiance;  for  the  bones  were  not  fo  clearly  pickt,  but  fome  coals  were 
found  amongft  them ;  A  way  to  make  wood  perpetual,  and  a  fit  affo- 
ciat  for  metal,  whereon  was  laid  the  foundation  of  the  great  Ephejian 
Temple,  and  which  weremade  the  lafting  tdbs  of  old  boundaries,and 
Landmarks ;  Whileft  we  look  on  thefe  we  admire  not  obfervations 
of  Coals  found  frefh,  after  four  hundred  years  (m).  In  along  defer-  “Of  Btrin- 
ted  habitation  (n ).  even  Egge-fhels  have  been  found  frefh,  not  tend-  &uccio  ”el!a  ‘ 

V  fa&  7  pyrotechnist. 

mg  to  corruption,  V  At  Ehm.. 

In  the  Monument  of  King  Childericks,  the  iron  Reliques  were  found  f)imt 
all  rufty  and  crumbling  into  peecees.  But  our  little  iron  pins  which 
fattened  the  ivory  works,  held*  well  together,  and  loft  not 
their  Magnettcall  quality,  though  wanting  a  tenacious  moifture  tor 
the  firmer  union  of  partsy  although1  it  be  hardly  drawn  intofufion, 
yet  that  metal  foon  fubmkteth  unto  reft  and  diffolution.  In  the  bra- 

zen.i 
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zen  peeces  we  admired  not  the  duration  but  the  freedom  from  ruff,' 
and  ill  favour;  upon  the  hardeft  attrition,  but  now  expofed  unto  the 
piercing  Atomes  of  aire  ;  in  the  fpace  of  a  few  moneths,  they  begin 
to  f pot  and  betray  their  green  entrals.  We  conceive  not  thefe  Urns 
to  have  defcendcd  thus  naked  as  they  appear,  or  to  have  entred  their 
.  graves  without  the  old  habit  of  flowers.  The  Urne  of  Philepamn 
vhliftt'fy  was  ^a^en  W1C^  fl°wcrsand  ribbons,  that  it  afforded  no  fight  ofit 
in  Amphi .  f^if-  The  rigid  Lycurgus  allowed  Olive  and  Myrtle.  The  Athenians 
hmiro  fe-  might  fairely  except  againft  the  pradife  of  Democritus  to  be  buried 
tniujluian-  up  in  honey ;  as  fearing  to  embezzle  a  great  commodity  oftheir  (Soun- 
Cafaub0*’  ,  and  the  beft  of  that  kinde  in  Europe.  But  Plato  feemed  toofru- 
b  Sutton,  in  gaily  politick,  who  allowed  no  larger  monument  then  would  contain 
<vM  Domi-  four  Heroick  verfes,  anddefigned  the  moft  barren  ground  for  fepul- 
tkn.  ture  :  Though  we  cannot  commend  the  goodneffe  of  chat  fcpulchral 
rn oft  leam-  grounc*>  which  was  fet  at  no  higher  rate  then  the  mean  falary  of  Judas. 
ed  and  Though  the  earth  had  confounded  the  afhes  of  thefe  Offuaries,  yet  the 

worthy  bones  were  fofmartly  burnt, that  feme  thin  plates  ofbraflfe  were  found 

M.ca-  fiall  melted  among  them :  whereby  we  apprehended  they  were  not  of 

Antoninus*1  meane^: carcaffes,  perfundorily  fired  as  fometimes in  military, and 
a  sk  trims  commonly  in  peftilence,  burnings;  or  after  the  manner  of abjed  corps, 
ch/iS/,&c.  hudled  forth  and  carelcfly  burnt,  without  the  Efquiline  Port  at  Rome. 
Ergo  dum  which  was  an  affront  continued  upon  Tiberius ,  while  they  but  half 
m*W'  arnt  his  body*,  and  in  the  Amphitheater,  according  to  the  cu- 
*’Apvdw  ft°rae  in  notable  Malefadors ;  whereas  Nero  feemed  not  fo  much  to 
A  fear  his  death/as  that  his  head  fhould  be  cut  off  and  his  body  not 
barbarous  burnt  entire. 

Feafts*6  4t"  Some  finding  many  fragments  of  fculs  in  thefe  Urnes,  fufpeded  a 
when  men  mixture  of  bones ;  In  none  we  fearched  was  there  caufe  of  fueh  con- 
ftood  upon  jedure,  though  fometimes  they  declined  not  that  pradife;  The  afhes 
a  rolling  of  {b)  Domitian  were  mingled  with  chofe  of  Julia ,  of  Achilles  with 
^°be,with  0f  patroclus :  All  Urnes  contained  not  tingle  afhes ;  Without 

jn^Ropcs  confufed  burnings  they  affedionately  compounded  their  bones ;  pa£ 
and  a  knife  fionately  endeavouring  to  continue  their  living  Unions.  And  when  di¬ 
in  their  fiance  of  death  denied  fuch  con  jun&ions,unfatisfied  affedions  conceiv- 

hands,  rea-  e(j  fome  fatisfadrion  to  be  neighbours  in  the  grave, to  iyeUrneby  Urne, 
when  th-  ^  an^  touch  but  in  their  names.  And  many  were  fo  curious  to  continue 
ftone  was  their  living  relations,  that  they  contrived  large,  and  family  Urnes, 
rolled  a-  wherein  the  Afhes  of  their  neareft  friends  and  kindred  might  fuc- 
way, where*  cefljVe[y  be  received  (c),  at  leaft  fome  parcels  thereof,  while  their  col- 
fa  i  Jed  they  ^atera^  memorials  lay  in  minor  vefiels  about  them.  / 

loft6 their  Y  Antiquity  held  too  light  thoughts  from  Objeds  of  mortality,  while 
fives  to  the  f©me  drew  provocatives  of  mirth  from  Anatomies  (d),  and  juglers 
laughter  ^icks  with  Skeletons.  When  Tidlers  made  not  fo  pleafant 

ftatorsPe*  m'r,;h  as  Fencers,  and  men  could  fit  with  quiet  ftomacks  while  hang- 
Atbenaus ,  ing  was  plaid  before  them.  Old  confiderations  made  few  memento’s 

.  ' . -  .  fcy 
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fcy  fculs  and  bones  upon  their  monuments.  In  the  ./Egyptian  Obelisks 
and  Hieroglyphical  figures,  icisnoteafie  to  meet  with  bones.  The 
fepulchral  Lamps  fpeak  nothing  lefle  then  fepulture;  and  in  their  lite¬ 
ral  draughts  prove  often  obfeene  and  antick  peeces:  where  we  finde 
D.  M.  (f)  it  is  obvious  to  meet  with  facrificing  patera  s,  and  veffels f  Dih  muni- 
of  libation,  upon  old  fepulchral  monuments.  In  the  Jcwifti  Hypcga-  bu*' 
urn (g)  and fubterranium  Cell  at  ‘Rome,  was  little  obifervable  befide 8  °'t0' 
the  variety  of  Lampsv  and  frequent  draughts  of  the  holy  Candlellick. 

In  authentick  draughts  of  <i/inthonj  and  Jerome,  we  meet  with  thigh' 
bones  and  deaths  heads;  but  the  cemiterial  Cels  of  ancient  Chriftians 
and  Martyrs,  were  filled  with  draughts  of  Scripture  Stories  j  not  de¬ 
clining  the  flourilhes  of  Cyprefle,  Palms,  and  Olive  j  and  the  myfiical 
Figures  of  Peacocks,  Doves  and  Cocks.  But  iterately  affe&ing  the 
pourtraits  of  Eno^eh,  Lazarus,  Jonas,  and  the  vifion  o(  Ez,echief  as 
hopeful  draughts,  and  hinting  imagery  of  the  Refurrediion;  which  is 
the  life  of  the  grave,  and  fweetens  our  habitations  in  the  Land  of 
Moles  and  Pifmires, 

Gentile  inscriptions  precifely  delivered  the  extent  of  mens  lives,  fel- 
dome  the  manner  of  their  deaths,  which  hiftory  it  felffo  often  leaves 
obfeure  in  the  records  of  memorable  perfons.  There  is  fcarce  any  Phi- 
Iopher  but  dies  twice  or  thrice  in  Laertius ;  Nor  almoft  any  life  with¬ 
out  two  or  three  deaths  in  Plutarch',  which  makes  the  tragical  ends  ... 
of  noble  perfons  more  favourably  refented  by  compaHionate  • 

Readers,  who  finde  fome  rcliefin  the  Ele&ion  of  fuch  diffe¬ 


rences. 


m 


The  certainty  of  death  is  attended  with  uncertainties,  in  time,  man- 
ner,places.  The  variety  of  Monuments  hath  often  obfeured  true  gravest 
and  Canotaphs  confounded  Sepulchres.  For  befide  their  real  Tombs, 
many  have  found  honorary  and  empty  fepulchres,  The  variety  of  Ho¬ 
mers  Monuments  made  him  of  various  Countreys.  Euripides  (h)  had  h  pMrm 
his  Tomb  in  Africa,  but  his  fepulture  in  Macedonia,  And  Sever  us  Atticis. 

(i)  found  his  real  Sepulchre  in  Rome  ,  but  his  empty  grave  in  ‘  Lamprid. 

Gallia .  •  invit.Alex- 

He  that  lay  in  a  golden  Urne  (kj)  eminently  above  the  earth, was  not  &nsi-sjvtru 
like  to  finde  the  quiet  of  thefe  bones.  Many  ofthefe  Urnes  were  broke  p^3^nus* 
by  a  vulgar  difeoverer  in  hope  ofinclofed  treafure.  The  aihes  of  Mar-  in 
cellus  (/)  were  loft  above  ground,  upon  the  like  account.  Where  pro-  vh.Marcelli 
fit  hath  prompted,  no  age  hath  wanted  fuch  miners.  For  which  the  The  Com- 
moft  barbarous  £xpilators  found  the  raoft  civil  Rhetor ick.  Gold  once 
out  of  the  earth  is  no  more  due  unto  it;  What  was  unreafonably  com-  ibL- 
mitted  to  the  ground  is  reafonably  refumed  from  it:  Let  Monuments  deric  for 
and  rich  Fabricks,  not  Riches  adorn  mens  afhes,  the  commerce  of  the  Ending  out 
living  i3  not  to  be  transferred  unto  the  dead ;  It  is  not  in  juftice  to  take  ^W^ra11 
that  which  none  complaines  to  lofe,  and  no  man  is  wronged  where  no  cajjkdor. 

man  si  polfefibr. .  -  *  "  .  •  VauL^l 
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What  virtue  yet  fleeps  in  this  tern*  damnata  and  aged  cinders,  were 
*  Britannia  peccy  magick  to  experiment.;  Thefe  crumbling  reliques  and  long  fired 
Jtonhhe-  Patt*desfuperannatc  fuch  expeftations  .•  Bones,  hairs,  nails,  and  reeth  of 
lebrat  tanth  ^ie  dead,  were  the  treafures  of  old  Sorcerers.  Jn  vain  we  revive  fuch 
ceremoniif ,  praftices ;  Prefent  fuperftition  too  vifibly  perpetuates  the  folly  of  our 
ut  deJitfe  for  e  fathers, wherein  unto  old  Obfervation  this  Bland  was  fo  compleat, 
ripofli?  e‘  c^ac  IZ  mi8^c  have  intruded  Per  fa. 

Plin.i.29.  VI  ato*s  hi  dorian  ofthe  ocher  world,  lies  twelve  dayes  incorrupted , 

while  his  foul  was  viewing  the  large  ftations  of  the  dead.  How  to 
keep  the  corps  feven  dayes  from  corruption  by  anointing  andwafhing, 
without  exenteration,  were  an  hazardable  peece  of  art,  in  our  choifeft 
pradife.  How  they  made  diftind  feparation  of  bones  and  afhes  from 
fiery  admixture,  hath  found  no  hiftorical  folucion.  Though  they 
Teemed  to  make  a  diftind  col  edion ,  and  overlooked  not  Pyrrhus  his 
toe.  Some  provilion  they  might  make  by  fidiie  VefTeis,  Coverings, 
Tiles,  or  flat  Bones,  upon  and  about  the  body.  And  in  the  fame  Field, 
b  Topogra-  noi:  ^ar  from  thefe  Urnes,  many  Bones  were  found  under  ground,  asal- 
phis.  Roma  fo  by  careful  feparation  of  extraneous  matter,  compofing  and  raking 
ex  ,  Martin-  up  the  burnt  bones  with  forks,  obfervable  in  that  notable  lump  of 
6</<r  'vas‘t  Galuamis  CMartianus  (b ),  who  had  che  fight  of  the  fas  V ft r warn,  or 
i iftrimm  veTfel  wherein  they  burnt  the  dead ,  found  in  the  Efquiline  Field  at 
appellation  Rome ,  might  have  afforded  clearer  folution.  But  their  infatisfadion 
quod  in  eo  herein  begat  that  remarkable  invention -in  the  Funeral  Pyres  of  fome 
‘comburercn-  Pf‘nces’  by  ineombuBible  fheets  made  with  a  texture  of  Asbeftos ,  in- 
far.  Czp.de  cremable  flax,  or  Salamanders  wool,  which  preferved  their  bones  and 
Camps  Ef  afhes  rc)  incom  mixed. 

quiiino.  How  the  bulk  of  a  man  fhould  fink  into  fo  few  pounds  of  bones  and 
feen  in  if-a^es>  may  feem  ftrange  unto  any  who  confiders  not  its  conftitution, 
cei.  de  tc -  and  how  (lender  a  mafs  will  remain  upon  an  open  and  urging  fire  of  the 
carnal  compofition.  Even  bones  therafelves reduced  into  afhes ,  do  a- 
bate  a  notable  proportion.  And  confiding  much  of  a  volatile  fait , 

Oldbones  w^en  t^laE  *s  fired.out ,  make  a  light  kind  of  cinders.  Although  their 
according  bulk  be  difproportionable  to  their  weight ,  when  the  heavy  principle  of 
to  Lyfcrus.  Sale  is  fired  out,  and  the  Earth  almoB  onely  remaineth ;  Obfervable  in 
Thofeof  fallow,  which  makes  more  Afhes  then  Oake ;  and  difeovers  the  com- 

perfons  not mon  ft‘aud  ^cs  by  meafure,  and  not  by  ponderation. 

ta'i  nor  fat  Some  bones  make  beft  Skeletons  ( a) ,  fome  bodies  quick  and  fpeedi- 
according  eft  afhes:  Who  would  exped a  quick  flame  from  Hydropical  Heracli- 
to  Columbus  tus  p  xhC  poifoned  Souldier  when  bis  Belly  brake  ,  put  out  two  pyres 
Graced  in  Plutarch  (£).  But  in  the  plague  of  Athens  {c)  ,  one  private  pyre 
Thucydides,  ferved  two  or  three  Intruders;  and  the  Saracens  burnt  in  lar^e  heaps, 
a  Lament,  by  the  King  of  Caftile  ( d )  ,  (hewed  how  little  Fuel  fufficeth.  °Though 
villf  the  Funeral  pyre  of  Patroclus  took  up  an  hundred  foot  (<?)  ,  a  peece  of 

mZhUmold  hoU  burnt  Pom\,ey ;  And  if  the  burthen  of  Ifaac  were  fufficient 
i  M*.  for  an  holocauft,  a  man  may  carry  his  own  pyre. 
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(/ )  againft  burning  j  Though  the  fcminal  humor  feems  of  a  contrary 
nature  to  fire,  yet  the-  body  compleated  proves  a  combuftible  lump,  ♦ 

wherein  fire  findcs  flame  even  from  bones,  and  fome  fuel  almoft  from  ^ 

all  parts.  Though  the  (V)  Metropolis  of  humidity  feems  leaft  difpofed  eThebrai-n. 

unto  ",  which  migh,  render  .he  (culU  of  thefeUmes  left  burned  then 

other  bones.  But  all  flies  or  finks  before  fire  almoft  in  all  bodiesiWhen 

the  common  ligament  is  diflolved,  the  attenuable  parts  afeend,  cue  reft 

fubfide  in  coal,  calx  or  afhes.  . 

To  burn  the  bones  of  the  King  of  (d)  Edvmfov  Lyme,  feems  no  ir-  ‘Amos  2.1. 

rational  ferity  ;  But  to  drink  of  the  afhes  of  dead  relations  (0  ,  a  paf- ;  ^  ^ 
fionate  prodigality.  He  that  hath  the  afhes  of  his  friend,  hath  an  ever-  0f 
lafting  treafure  J  where  fire  taketh  leave,  corruption  flowly  enters  ;  In  her  hu$- 
bones  well  burnt,  fire  makes  a  wail  againft  it  felf,  experimented  in  co-  Und  Mm»  . 
pels,  and  tefts  of  metals,  which  confift  of  fuch  ingredients.  What  the 
Sun  compoundetb,  fire  anaiyfeth ,  not  tranimutetn.  I  hat  devouring 
agent  leaves  almoft  alwayes  a  morfel  for  the  Earth  ,  whereof  all  things 
are  but  a  colony  ;  and  which,  if  time  permits,  [the  mother  Element  will 

have  in  their  primitive  mafs  again.  _ 

He  that  looks  for  Urnes  and  old  fepulchra!  reiiques ,  muft  notices 
them  in  the  mines  of  Temples :  where  no  Religion  anciently  place 
them.  Thefe  werefound  in  a  Field,  according  to  ancient  cuftome,  m 
noble  or  private  burial ;  the  old  pra<ftife  of  the  Qanaanites ,  tne  ram.  y 
of  Abraham  ,  and  the  burying  place  of  fofita  ,  in  the  borders  ot  his  . 
pofleflions ;  and  alfo  agreeable  unto  %omane  pra&ice  to  bury  oy  higu- 
wayes,  whereby  their  Monuments  were  under  eye :  Memorials  of  tn  m  - 
feives,  and  memento's  of  mortality  into  living  palfengers ;  whom  the 
Epitaphs  of  great  ones  were  fain  to  begtoftay  and  look  upon  them.  A  ^ 
language  though  fometimes  ufed,  not  fo  proper  in  Church-Infcripti-  vu~, 
ons  (4).  The  fenfible  Rhetorick  of  the  dead,  tc  exemplarity  of  good  r* 
life ,  firft  admitted  the  bones  of  pious  men,and  Martyrs  within  Chl^c“* 
wals  ;  which  in  fucceeding  ages  crept  into  promifeuous  praftue. 

While  Confiantine  was  peculiarly  favoured  to  be  admitted  unto  the 
Church  Porch  3  and  the  firft  thus  buried  in  England  was  in  the  dayes  ot  v 

Chriftians  difpute  how  their  bodies  fhould  lye  in  the  grave.  In  ur-  Kink; 
nal  enterrment  they  clearly  efcaped  this  Controverfie :  Though  we  de-  ** 
dine  the  Religious  confideradon,  yet  in  cemiterial  and  narrower  buty- 
ing  places ,  to  avoid  confufion  and  crofs  pofition ,  a  certain  pofture 
were  to  be  admitted  ;  which  even  Pagan  civility  obferved,  The  ‘ Perfi- 
'  ans  lay  North  and  South,  The  Megarians  and  Phoenicians  placed  their 
heads  to  the  Eaft:  The  Athenians, fome  think, towards  the  Weft.wnich 
Chriftians  ftill  retain.  And  Beda  will  have  it  to  be  the  pofture  of  our  , 
Saviour.  That  he  was  crucified  with  his  face  towards  the  Weft,  we  will 

not  contend  with  tradition  and  probable  account  j  But  we  applaud  not 

-  ‘  5  C  the  v. 
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j  ,  Clther  »ae  ;  fincc  hereof  we finde no  authentick  account  in  hiftorv  and 

MarquefiT  cvcn  thecJ)olles  f<>undby  Helena  pretend  no  fuch  diftinftion  from  ion- 
r»f  rwf^  gitude  or  chmenfion. 

I'o  be  knav^  out  of  our  graves,  to  have  our  fculs  made  drinking. 
bowls, and  our  bones  turned  into  Pipes, to  delight  and  fportour  Enemies 
are  1  ragicai  abominations,  efcaped  in  burning  Burials.  * 

Urnal  enterrments,  and  burnt  Reliques  lye  not  in  fear  of  worms  or 
to  be  an  heritage  for  Serpents;  In  carnal  fepulturc ,  corruptions  feem 
peculiar  unto  parts,  and  l'omelpeak  of  fnakesoutofthe  fpinal  marrow. 
Rut  while  weiuppofe  common  wormes  in  graves,  ’tis  not  eafie  to  finde 

found  per-  5^7  there ;  few  in  Church-yards  above  a  foot  deep ,  fewer  or  none  in 
fed  a„Pd  Churches,  though  in  frefh  decayed  bodies.  Teeth,  bones,  and  hair 

JormnL  §‘ Ve  CuC  ai‘Pg  defianc? to  c°rtuptiqn.  In  an  Hydropica!  body  tea 
the  fldh  ’  ^arsbuiIed  in  a  Church  yard,  we  met  with  a  fat  concretion  ,  where 
nothar-  f  c  uitre  of  the  Earth,  and  the  fait  and  lixivious  liquor  of  the  body 
dened.  hut  had  coagulated  large  lumps  of  fat,  into  the  confidence  of  the  hardeft 

‘"c°lo“r’  5:aftie*foaP;  whereof  part  remaineth  with  us.  After  a  battle  with  the 
P  por  I-  ‘Terfians,  the  %&ua»e  Corps  decayed  in  few  dayes,  while  the  Ferftan 
odiejiemained  dry  and  uncorrupted.  Bodies  in  the  fame  ground  do 
not  uniformly  dilfolve ,  nor  bones  equally  moulder  ;  whereof  in  the 
opprobious  difeafe  we  exped  no  long  duration.  ,  The  body  of  the  Mar- 
queis  of  Dor  jet  Teemed  found  and  handfbmely  cereclothed,  that  after 
terred.B#r-  leventy  eight  years  was  found  uncorrupted  (c).  Common  Tombs  pre- 
tons  de-  terve  not  beyond  powder :  A  firmer  confidence  andcompage  of  narr« 
fcnpt.of  might  be  exported  from  Arefadion,  deep  burial  or  Charcoal.  The 
(birfiin  g:e;ueft  Antiquities  of  mortal  bodies  may  remain  in  petrified  bones 
his  Afip  of  whereof  though  we  take  not  in  the  pillar  of  Lots  wife  ,  or  Metamor- 
Kufia.  phofis  of  Ortehiis  ( d) ,  fome  may  be  older  then  Pyramids, in  the  petri- 
Iirme-P<?t  ^  ?ell5uesof  chc§enera!  inundation,  •  When  Alexander  opened  the 
viei  of  ,S  fr0mb  °;cC7™s,  the  remaining  bones  diicoveredhis  proportion,  where- 
Purgatory,  0  urnal  fragments  afford  bun  a  bad  conjedure,  and  have  this  dilad- 
foundgluc*  vantage  of  grave  enterrments,  that  they  leave  us  ignorant  of  moft  o-r- 

menire°  [ona  d,lcovenes*  Fof  ^ce  bones  afford  not  only  reditude  and  liability, 

and  ex  re-  ^  ^  J-IC  ‘S  "?  ^PoiUble  Fbyfiognomy  to  con - 

nuated.tbat  J’-Ciuieat  flefnly  appendencies;  and  after  what  fhape  the  muYcJes  and 

te  concei-  carnous  parts  might  hang  in  their  full  confluences.  A  full  fnreid  Ci 

ted  /hem  to  riola  (hews  a  well-fhaped  horfc  behinde,  bandfome  formed  fculls  oiv" 

K&gc  Hift  Si°f  If  rCfem nl,nCC-  /  critical  view  of  bone*  a 

of  ftrufa  k00“diftinft!onoffexes.  Even  colour  is  not  beyond  con  jedure  fmc> 

lem,  and  it  is  hard  to  be  deceived  in  the  diftindion  of  Newo's  feulis  (e)  D 

that  it  was  Charadersare  to  befound  in  fculls  as  well  as  faces  Hercules  i<  L/””* 
eafie  tohave  nercuies  is  not  one* 

difeovered  Homo  or  Omo  tn  their  faces :  M  being  made  by  the  two  lines  of  their  tb't-U  , 

over  the  Eye -brows  to  the  nofe,  and  their  funk  eyes  making  O  O  which  rrake<;  nr.  n  *'*  3.f  1 

l  occkitie  anellaftnv  gmrnt  che  nel  vifo  dt  git  hwmm  legge  buomo  Btnlmria  quiui  Zofdm  t  trnnl 


on,  and 
foftnefle 
like  an 
ordinary 
corps  new¬ 
ly  to  be  in- 
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ly  known  by  his  foot.  Other  parts  make  out  their  comproportions,  and 
inferences  upon  whole, or  parts.  And  fince  the  di mentions  of  the  head 
meafure  the  whole  body  ,  and  the  figure  thereof  gives  conjedure  of 
the  principal  faculties ;  Phyfiognomy  out-lives  our  felves ,  and  ends 
not  in  our  graves. 

Severe  contemplators  obferving  thefe  lading  reliques,may  think  them 
good  monuments  of  perfons  pad,  little  advantage  to  future  beings, And 
coniidering  that  power  which  iubdueth  all  things  unto  it  fe If,  that  can 
rciume  the  fcatcered  Atomes,  or  identifie  out  of  any  thing,  conceive  it 
fuperfluous  to  exped  a  refurredion  out  of  Reliques.  But  the  foul  fub- 
fifting,  other  matter  clothed  with  due  accidents ,  may  falve  the  indivi-/ 
duality  .•  Y et  the  Saints  we  obferve  arofe  from  graves  and  monuments, l 
abouc  the  holy  City.  Some  think  the  ancient  Patriarchs  foearnertly 
defired  to  lay  their  bones  in  Canaan ,  as  hoping  to  make  a  part  of  that 
Refurredion ,  and  though  thirty  miles  from  Mount  falvary,  atleaft  to 
lie  in  that  Region,  which  fhould  produce  the  firft-fruits  of  the  dead. 

And  if  according  to  learned  conjedure,  the  bodies  of  men  (hall  rife 
where  their  greateft  Reliques  remain,  many  are  not  like  to  erre  in  the 
Topography  of  their  Refurredion,  though  their  bones  or  bodies  be  af-  Thin,  fa 
ter  tranflated  by  Angels  into  the  field  of  Ez.cc  hie  Is  vifion ,  or  as  fome  Ezek. 
will  order  it,  into  the  Valley  of  Judgement,  or  Jehofapbat. 


G  H  A  P.  I  V. 

CHriftians  have  handfomely  glofled  the  deformity  of  death, by  care-  - 
ful  confederation  o  f  the  body,  and  civil  rites  which  take  offbrutal 
terminations.  And  though  they  conceived  all  reparable  by  a  refurredi-  ’  Ritu*k 
on,  cart  not  off  ail  care  of  enterrment.  And  fince  the  allies  of  Sacri  Or£cumo' 
fices  burnt  upon  the  Altar  of  God,  were  carefully  carried  out  byth  eES*' 
Priefts,  and  depofedina  clean  field;  fince  they  acknowledged  their  txrfram 
bodies  to  be  the  lodging  of  Chart,  and  temples  of  the  holy  Ghoft,  they  b 
devolved  not  all  upon  the  fufficiency  of  foul  exirtence ;  and  therefore  rtviv/cem 
with  long  fervices  and  full  folemnities  concluded  their  laft  Exequies  2  J 
wherein  (a)  to  all  diftindi-ons  the  Greek  devotion  feems  moft  patheti-  »ir«,  qui 
cally  ceremonious.  r  mn  revh 

Chrittian  invention  hath  chiefly  driven  at  Rites,  which  fpeak  hopes  of 
another  life,  and  hints  of  a  Refurredion.  And  if  the  ancient  Gentiles  dimZu 
held  not  the  immortality  of  their  better  part ,  and  fome  fubflrtence  af-  eB ;  itm 
■ter  death  ;  in  ieveral  rites,  cuflomes,  adions  and  expreffions,  they  con-  vttam  m 
tradided  their  own  opinions  :  wherein  Democritus  went  high  even  Plm  l, 
to  the  thought  of  a  refurredion  0),  as  fcoffingly  recorded  by  Tliny.  JS 
What  can  be  more  exprefs  than  the  exprertion  of  PhocyMes(c)  >  Or  Su  W 
who  would  exped  from  Lucretius  {d)  a  fen  ten  c?  of  Ec  clef aft es?  Be 

**,“+*'  *»***•*-  «**»*•  rrtro dt tirri  m/htm 
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fore  Plato  could  fpeak  ,  the  foul  had  wings  in  Homer ,  which  fell  not 't 
but  flew  out  of  the  body  into  the  manfions  of  the  dead ;  who  alfo  ob- 
ferved  that  handfome  diftinCtion  of  Demos  and  Soma,  for  the  body 
conjoyncd  to  the  foul  and  body  feparated  from  it.  Lucian  fpoke  much 
truth  in  jeft,w.hen  he  faid,  that  part  of  Hercules  which  proceeded  from 
«  Plait  In  oilchmena  perifihed,  that  from  Jupiter  remained  immortal.  'Thus  (d)  So- 
Phxd.  crates  was  content  that  his  friends  fhould  bury  his  body,  lb  they  would 
not  think  they  buried  Socrates ,  and  regarding  onely  his  immortal  part , 
was  indifferent  to  be  burnt  or  buried.  From  fuch  Considerations  Di¬ 
ogenes  might  contemn  Sepulture*  And  being  fatisfied  that  the  foul 
could  not  perifli ,  grew  carelefsof  corporal  enterrment.  I  he  Stokk y 
who  thought  the  fouls  of  wife  menhad  their  habitation  about  the  Moon., 
might  mak  .  flight  account  of  fubterraneous  deposition ;  whereas  the 
Pythagoreans  and  traiilcorporating  Philosophers,  who  were  to  be  often 
buried,  held  great  care  of  their  enterrment.  And  the  Platonicks  re¬ 
jected  not  a  due  care  of  the  grave  ,  though  they  put  their  afli.es  to  un* 
reasonable  expectations,  in  their  tedious  term  of  return  and  Song  fet  re¬ 
volution. 

Men  have  loft  their  reafon  in  nothing  fo  much  as  their  Religion, 
wherein  Stones  and  clouts  make  Martyrs;  and  Since  the  Religion  of 
one  feems  madnefs  unto  another,  to  afford  an  account  or  racionabof  old 
Rites,  requires  no  rigid  Reader  ;  That  they  kindled  the  pyre  aveifly , 
or  turning  their  face  from  it ,  was  an  handfome  Symbols  of  unwilling; 
ministration;  That  they  washed  their  bones  with  wine  and  milk,  that 
the  mother  wrapt  them  in  Linnen,  and  dryed  them  in  her  bofome,  the 
firlt loitering  part,  and  place  of  their  nourishment ;  That  they  opened, 
their  eyes  towards  heaven  #  before  they  kindled  the  fire,  as  the  place  of 
their  hopes  or  original ,  were  no  improper  Ceremonies.  Their  laffc 
rVa!e,  Vaki  valediction  (/)  thrice  uttered  by  the  attendants  was  alfo  very  folemn 
mneordine  and  fpmewhat  anfwercd  by  Chriftians ,  who  thought  it  too  little,  it 
quonatur a  they  threw  not  the  earth  thrice  upon  the  enter  red  body.  T  hat  in  ttrew- 
permittet  ing  tndr  Tombs  the  'P.jtmines  aftedezd  the  Role  ,  the  Greeks  Amaran- 
feiuemun  thus  acid  myrtle  ;  that  rhe  Funeral  pyre  con  Sifted  of  tweet  fuel, CypreSs, 
Firre,  Larix,  Yewe,  and  frees  perpetually  verdant ,  lay  Silent  expreSii- 
ons  of  their  furviving  hopes  :  Wherein  Chrifttans-  which  deck  their 
Coffins  with  Bays  have  found  a  mere  elegant  Embleme.  For  that  tree 
teeming  dead,  willreftore'itfelf  from  the  root,  audits  dry  andesuc- 
cous  leaves  refume  their  verdure  again  ;  which  if  we  mifiakc  not,:we 
have  alfo  obferved  in  Furze.  Whether  the  planting  of  Yewe  in  Church¬ 
yards ,  hold  not  its  original  from  ancient  Funeral  Rites ,  or  as. an  Em- 
'  bleme  of  Refurredion  from  its  perpetual  verdure,  may  alfo  admic  con¬ 
jecture.  .  1  ■;  ' 

They  made  ufe  of  Mufick  to  excite  or  quiet  the  affections  of  their 

friends,  according  to  different  harmopies. ,  But.  f  he .  fqcre.t  and  fv  mbo- 

Ilcal  hint  was  the  hormonical  nature  6f  the  foul;  which  deliver  ed  from 

*,  '•  i  -’the 
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the  body  went  again  to  enjoy  the  primitive  harmony  of  heaven,  from 
whence  it  full:  defeended;  which  according  to  its  progreffe  traced  by 
antiquity,  came  down  by  Cancer  and  afeended  by  Cafncor- 

y.HS- 

They  burnt  not  children  before  their  teeth  appeared,  as  apprehend¬ 
ing  their  bodies  too  tenders  morfel  for  fire, and  that  their  griftiy  bones 
would  Icarce  leave  feparable  relicks  after  the  pyralcombufticn,  That 
they  kindled  not  fire  in  their  houfes  for  fome  dayes  after,  wasaftridt 
memorial  of  the  late  afflicting  fire.  And  mourning  without  hope, 
they  had  an  happy  fraud  again!!  exceffive  lamentation,  by  a  common 
opinion  thac  deep  fovrowsdifturbed  their  ghoftsf*).  vtUdl™* 

That  they  buried  their  dead  on  their  backs,  or  in  a  lupine  pofition,  west. 
Teems  agreeable  unto  profound  fieep,  and  common  pofture  of  dying; 
contrary  to  the  moft  natural  way  of  birth -Nor  unlike  our  pendulous 
pofture,  in  the  doubtful  (late  of  the  womb.  Diogenes  was  Angular, 
who  preferred  a  prone  fituation  in  the  grave,  and  fome  Chriftians  (b) 
like  neither,  who  declined  the  figure  of  reft,  and  make  choice  .of  an  e« "9 
redt  pofture. 

That  they  carried  them  out  of  the  world  with  their  feet  forward, 
not  inconfonant  unto  reafon  As  contrary  unto  the  native  pofture 
of  man,  and  his  produ&ion  firft  into  it.  And  alfo  agreeable  unto  their 
opinions,  while  they  bid  adieu  unto  the  world,  not  to  look  again  upon 
it;  whereas  Mahometans  who  think  to  rerurn  to  a  delightful  life  again, 
are  carried  forth  with  their  heads  forward,  and  looking  towards  their 

houfes.  .  \  ■ 

They  dofed  their  eyes  as  parts  which  firft  die  or  firft  difeover  the 
fad  effects  of  death.  But  their  iterated  clamations  to  excitate  their  dy-  " 
ing  or  dead  friends,  or  revoke  them  unto  life  again,  was  a  vanity  of  at-  , 
fe&ion  ;  as  not  prefumably  ignorant  of  the  critical  tefts  of  death,  by 
•  appofition  of  feathers,  glaffes,  and  reflexion  of  figures,  which  dead 
eyes  reprefent  not,  which  however  not  ftri&ly  verifiable  in  frefh  and 
warm  cadavers,  could  hardly  elude  the  teft,  in  corps  of  four  or  five, 
dayes. 

That  they  fucked  in  the  laft  breath  of  their  expiring  friends,  was 
ftirely  a  practice  of  no  medical  inftitution,  but  a  loofe  opinion  that  the 
foul  pafled  out  that  way,  and  a  fondneffc  of  affeftion  from  forne f  Py-  *  France fs 
thagoricai  foundation,  that  the  fpirit  of  one  body  pafled  into  another;  Fp™llL  * 
which  they  wifhed  might  be  their  own. 

That  they  powred  oyle  upon  the  pyre,  was  a  tolerable  pra<ftife3  while 
the  intention  refted  in  facilitating  the  accenfion;  But  to  place  good  O- 
mens  in  the  quick  and  fpeedy  burning,  to  facrifice  unto  the  winds  for 
a  difpatch  in  this  office,  was  a  low  form  of  fuperftition. 

The  Archimime  or  jeftcr  attending  the  Funeral  train,  and  imitating 
the /beeches*  gefture,  and  manners  of  the  dccealed,  was  too  ligh  t  for 
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fuch  folemnities,  contradi&ing  their  funeral  Orations"  and  doleful  rites 
ofthe  grave. 

That  they  buried  a  peece  of  money  with  them  as  a  Fee  of  the  Sly. 
ftdnFerriman ,  was  a  pra&ife  full  of  folly.  But  the  ancient  cuftome  of 
placing  coynes  in  confiderable  Urnes,  and  the  prefent  pra&ife  of  bury¬ 
ing  medals  in  the  Noble  Foundations  of  Europe^  are  laudable  way es 
of  hiftorical  difcoveries,in  aftions,  perfons.Chronologies;  and  pofterity 
will  applaud  them. 

We  examine  not  the  old  Laws  of  Sepulture,  exempting  certain  per¬ 
fons  from  burial  or  burning.  But  hereby  we  apprehend  that  thefe 
were  not  the  bones  of  perfons  Planet-ftruck  or  burnt  with  fire  from 
Heaven  :  No  Relicks  of  Traitors  to  their  countrey,  Self- killers,  or  Sa¬ 
crilegious  Malefa&ors;  Perfons  in  old  apprehenfion  unworthy  of  the 
earth  j  condemned  unto  the  Tartarus  of  Hell,  and  bottomieffe  pit  of 
Pluto ,  from  whence  there  was  no  redemption. 

Nor  were  onely  many  cuftomes  queftionable  in  order  to  their  Ob- 
lequies,  but  alfo  fundry  pra&ifes,  fiffions,  and  conceptions,  difcor- 
dant  or  obfcure,  of  their  fiate  and  future  beings;  whether  unto  eight 
or  ten  bodies  of  men  to  adde  one  of  a  woman,  as  being  more  inflamma¬ 
ble,  and  un&uoufly  conftituted  for  the  better  pyrall  combuftion,  were 
any  rational  practife  .•  Or  whether  the  complaint  of  Perianders  Wife 
be  tolerable,  that  wanting  her  funeral  burning  file  fuffered  intolera¬ 
ble  cold  in  Hell,  according  to  the  conftitution  ofthe  infernal  houfe 
of  Pluto ,  wherein  cold  makes  a  great  part  of  their  tortures;  it  can¬ 
not  paffe  without  fome  queflion. 

Why  the  Female  Ghofts  appear  unto  Vljlfes,  before  the  Heroes  mi. 
maiculine  fpirits  ?  why  the  Pfycbe  or  foul  of  Tirefias  is  of  the  mafcu- 
line  gender ;  who  being  blinde  on  earth  fees  more  then  all  the  reft  in 
hell;  Why  the  Funeral  Suppers  confifted  oi’Egges,  Beans,  Jtnailage, 
and  Lettuce,  fince  the  dead  are  made  to  eat  Afphodels  about  the  Ely- 
ziirn  medows  ?  Why  fince  there  is  no  Sacrifice  acceptable,  nor  any 
propitiation  for  the  Covenant  ofthe  grave;  men  fetup  the  Deity  of 
Morta}  and fruitlefly  adored  Divinities  without  ears?  it  cannot  efi. 
cape  fome  doubt. 

The  dead  feem  all  alive  in  the  humane  Hades  of  Homer ,  yet  cannot 
wefpeak,  prophcfie,  or  know  the  living,  except  they  drink  blood, 
wherein  is  the  life  of  man.  And  therefore  the  fouies  of  Penelope's  Para¬ 
mours  conducted  by  chiriped  like  bats,  andthofe  which  fol¬ 

lowed  Hercules  made  a  nolfc  but  like  a  flock  of  birds. 

The  departed  fpirits  know  things  part  and  to  come,  yet  are  ignorant 
of  things  prefent.  Agememnm  forcels  what  ftiould  happen  unto  Vlyf- 
fesy  yet  ignorantly  enquires  what  is  become  of  his  own  Son.  The  ghofts 
are  afraid  of  fwords  in  Homer  t  yet  Sybilla  tells  zAZneas  in  Virqil>  the 
thin  habit  of  fpirits  was  beyond  the  force  of  weapons.  The  fpirits  put 
off  their  malice  with  their  bodies,  and  Cafar  and  Pompey  accord  in  La¬ 
tin* 
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tine  Hell,  yet  Aax  in  Hamer  endures  not  a  conference  with  ZHyffes' 

And  Deiphobus  appears  all  mangled  in  Vergils  Ghofts,  yet  we  meet  with 
-  perfect  (hadows  among  the  wounded  ghofts  of  Homer, 

Since  Charon  in  Lucian  applauds  his  condition  among  the  dead 
whether  it  be  hand(omely  faid  of  Achilles ,  that  living  contemner  of 
death,  that  he  had  rather  be  a  plowmans  fervant  then  Emperour  of  the 
dead?  How  his  foul  is  in  hell,  and  yet  in  heaven,  and  Julius 

his  loul  in  a  Star,  yet  feen  by  cAlneas  in  hell,  except  the  Ghofts  were 
but  images  and  Ihadows  of  the  foul,  received  in  higher  manfions,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ancient  divifion  of  body,  foul,  and  image  or  fimuU- 
ebrum  ofthem  both.  The  particulars  of  future  beings  muft  needs  be 
dark  unto  ancient  Theories,  which  Chriftian  Philofophy  yet  deter¬ 
mines  but  in  a  Cloud  of  Opinions.  A  Dialogue  between  two  Infants 
in  the  womb  concerning  the  ftate  efthis  world,  might  handfomlyil- 
luitrate  our  ignorance  of  the  next,  whereof  methinks  we  yet  dif-  * 
courfe  in  Platoes  den,  and  are  but  Embrjon  Philofophers. 

Pythagoras  efcapes  in  the  fabulculs  hell  of  Dame  (a),  among  that 
fwarm  of  Philofophers,  wherein  whileft  we  meet  with  Plato  and  Sacra-  inftr~ 

t0  .‘3ctoun.^  in  no  lower  place  then  purgatory.  Among  all  n0•caM•4• 
all  the  let,  Epicurus  is  moft  confiderable,  whom  men  make  honeft 
without  an  Elyz>tumy  who  contemned  life  without  encouragement  of 

immortality,  and  making  nothing  after  death,  yet  made  nothing  of  the 
King  of  terrours.  ° 


Were  the  happinefle  of  next  world  as  clofely  apprehended  as  the 
felicities  of  this,  it  were  a  martyrdome  to  live ;  and  unto  fuch  as  con- 
fider  none  hereafter,  it  muft  be  more  then  death  to  die,  which  makes 
us  amazed  at  thole  audacities,  thatdurft  be  nothing, and  return  into* 
their  Chaos  again.  Certainly  fuch  fpirits  as  could  contemn  death,  when 
they  expeded  no  better  being  after,  would  have  (corned  to  live  had 
they  known  any.  And  therefore  we  applaud  not  the  judgement  of  Ma- 
cbiavely  that  Chriftianity  makes  men  cowards ,  or  that  with  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  but  half  dying, the  difpifed  vertues  ofpatience&  humility, have 
abafed  the  fpirits  ofmen,  which  Pagan  principles  exalted,  but  rather 
regulated  the  wildnefte  of  audacities,  in  the  attempts,  grounds,  and  e- 
ternal  feq uels  of  death,  wherein  men  of  the  boideft  fpirits  are  often- 
prodigioufly  temeraiious.  Nor  can  we  extenuate  valour  of  ancient 
Martyrs,  who  contemned  death  in  the  uncomfortable  feene  of  their 
live.1',  and  in  their  decrepit  Martyrdomes  did  probably  Iofe  not  many 
moneths  of  their  dayes,  or  parted  with  life  when  it  was  fcarce  worth: 
the  living.  For  (befide  that  long  time  part  holds  noconfideradon  un- 

to  a  (lender  time  to  come;  they  had  no  fmall  difadvantage  from  the:- 

conftitution  of  old  age,  which  naturally  makes  men  fearful;  And  cotn- 
plexionally  (iiperannuaced  from  the  bold  and  couragious  thoughts  of 
youth  and  fervent  years.  But  the  contempt  of  death  from  corporal  a- 
nimpfity,  promotethnot  our  felicity.  They  may  fee  in  the  Orchefiba 

and- 
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ahd  hobleft  Seats  of  Heaven,  who  have  held  up  lhaking  hahds  in  the 
fire,  and  humanely  contended  for  glory. 

Mean  while  Syicttrus  lies  deep  in  Dante's  hell,  wherin  we  meet 
with  Tombs  cnclofing  fouls  which  denied  their  immortalities.But  whe¬ 
ther  the  virtuous  heathen,  who  lived  better  then  he  fpake,  of  erring 
in  the  principles  of  himfelf,  yet  lived  above  Philolophers  of  more  fpe- 
cious  Maximes,  lie  fo  deep  as  he  is  placed  ;  at  leaft  fo  low  as  not  to 
rife  againft  Chriftians,  who  beleeving  or  knowing  that  truth,  have  laft- 
ingly  denied  it  in  their  pra&ife  and  couverfation,  were  aqosery  too  fad 
to  infill  on,  1 

But  all  or  moll  apprehenfions  relied  in  Opinions  of  lome  future  be¬ 
ing,  which  ignorantly  or  coldly  beleeved,  beget  thofe  perverted  con¬ 
ceptions,  Ceremonies,  Sayings,  which  Chriftians  pity  or  laugh  at. 
Happy  are  they,  which  live  not  in  that  diladvantage  of  time,  when  . 
men  could  fay  little  for  futurity,  but  from  reafon.  Whereby  the 
nobleft  mindesfell  often  upon  doubful  deaths,  and  melancholly  Dif- 
folutions ;  Withthefe  hopes  Socrates  warmed  his  doubtful  fpirits,  a- 
gainft  that  cold  potion,  and  Cat0  before  he  durfl  give  the  fatal  ftroak, 
Ifpentpart  of  the  night  in  reading  the  immortality  of  Plato ,  there¬ 
by  confirming  his  wavering  hand  unto  the  animofity  of  that  at¬ 
tempt.  -  ] 

It  is  the  heaviefl  Hone  that  melancholy  can  throw  at  a  man,  to  tell 
him  he  is  at  the  end  of  his  nature;  or  that  there  is  no  further  Hate  to 
come, unto  which  this  feemes  progrelllonafand  otherwife  made  in  vain;  \ 

Without  this  accomplifhtnenc  the  natural  expectation  and  delire  of  (uch 
a  Hate,  were  but  a  fallacy  in  nature,  unfatisfied  Confiderators;  would 
quarrel  the  juftice  ofehetr  confticutions,  and  reft  content  that  Adam 
had  fallen  lower,  whereby,  by  knowing  no  other  Original,  and  deeper 
ignorance  of  themfelves,  they  might  have  enjoyed  the  happinefie  of 
inferiour  Creatures  who  in  tranquillity  poffefs  their  conflitutions,  as 
having  not  the  apprehenfion  to  deplore  their  own  natures.  And  being 
framed  below  the  circumference  of  thefe  hopes,  or  cognition  of  better 
,  .  being,  the  wifdom  of  God  hath  neceffitated  their  contentment:  But 
the  fuperiour  ingredient  and  obfcured  part  of  our  fclves,  whereunto 
all  prefent  felicities  afford  norelting  contentment,  will  be  able  at  laft  to 
tell  us  we  are  more  then  our  prel'ent  felves ;  and  evacuate  lueh  hopes  in 
the  fruition  oftheir  own  accomplifnments.  j 
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CHAP.  V. 


NOwfince  thefe  dead  bones  have  already  ont-iafted  the  living  ones 
of  Afzthfitfelah tnnd  in  a  yard  under  ground,  and  thin  walls  ofclay, 
out  worn  all  the  ftrong  and  fpecious  buildings  above  it;  and  quietly 
refted  under  the  drums  and  tramplings  of  three  conquefts;  What  Prince 
can  promife  fuch  diuturnity  unto  his  Reliques,  or  might  not  gladly 
lay, 


*  Sic  ego  componi  v  erf  us  in  ojfa  velm. 


Time  which  antiquates  Antiquities,  and  hath  an  art  to  make  duff  of 
of  all  things,hath  yet  fpared  theie  minor  monuments.  In  vain  we  hope 
to  be  known  by  open  and  vifible  confcrvatories,  when  to  be  unknown  *  Oracula 
was  the  means  of  their  continuation  and  obfcurity  their  prote&ion  :  chaldaha 
If  they  dyed  by  violent  hands,  and  were  thruft  into  their  Urnes,thefe 


bones  become  confiderable,  and  fome  old  Philofophers  would  honour  /httimis. 
(a)  them,  whofe  foules  they  conceived  moft  pure,  which  were  thus  b in  AmV- 
fnatched  from  their  hodies:  and  to  retain  a  ftranser  oroDenfion  unto 


defires  of  re-union.  If  they  fell  by  long  and  aged  decay,  yet  wrapt  Vt  corpus 
up  in  the  bundle  of  time,  they  fell  into  indiftiqd  ion,  and  make  but  one  ulinquen- 
blot  with  infants.  If  we  begin  to  die  when  we  live,  and  long  life  be  but  tiltnj  * 
a  prolongation  of  death;  our  life  is  a  fad  compofirion;  we  live  with  lYrftbe’ 


death,  and  die  not  in  a  moment.  How  many  pulles  made  up  the  life  of  pf,ime  0f 
Meihafelab^  were  work  for  Archimedes'.  Common  Counters  fum  up  mfes. 
the  life  of  Afcfes  his  name  (£).  Our  dayes  become  confiderable  like  pet-  *  Accord - 
ty  lums  by  minute  accumulations;  where  numerous  fradions  make  up 
but  fmali  round  numbers ;  and  our  dayes  of  a  fpan  long  make  not  rithmetick* 
one  little  finger  V).  of  the  hand 

If  the  nearneffe  of  our  laff  neceffity,  brought  a  nearer  con formi-  wherein 
ty  unto  it,  there  were  a  happioeffe  in  hoary  hairs,  and  no  calamity  in 
half  fenfes  But  the  long  habit  of  living  indifpofeth  us  for  dying ;  the  right 
When  Avarice  makes  us  thefport  ofdeath  ;  When  David  grew  po- handcon- 
litickly  cruel ;  aud  Solomon  could  hardly  be  faid  to  be  the  wifeft  of  traflechfig- 
men.  But  many  arc  to  early  old,  and  before  the  date  of  age.  Adver- 
ficy  ffretcheth  our  dayes,  mifery  makes  *  zAlcmen&s  nights,  and  time  fn 
hath'  no  wings  unto  it.  But  the  moft  tedious  being  is  that  which  cm  Hieroglyph. 
uuwifh  it felf, content  to  be  nothing, or  never  to  havebeen,  which  was  *  c>nc 
beyond  the  male-content  oi  Job,  whocurfed  not  the  day  of  his  life,  but 
his  nativity :  Content  to  have  fo  far  been,  as  to  havea  title  tofu-  tj.ree^ 
ture  being ;  Although  he  had  lived  here  but  in  an  hidden  ftate  of  life, 
and  as  it  were  an  abortion. 


What 
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What  Song  the  Syrens  fang,  or  what  name  Achilles  affumed  when 
ling  qu^ftl  •  he  hid  himfelf  among  women,  though  puzling  queftions  are  not  bo¬ 
ons  of  Ti-  yoad  all  conjefture.  What  time  the  pecfonsof  thefe  Ofluaries  cn- 
btrius  unco  tred  the  famous  Nations  of  the  dead,  and  flept  with  Princes  and  Coun- 
_  feliors,  might  admit  a  wide  folution.  But  who  were  the  proprietaries 
clTotnSu  of  thefe  bones,  or  what  bodies  thefe  afhes  made  up,  were  a  queftion  a- 
in  's»et.  bove  Atitiquarifm.  Not  to  be  refolved  by  man,  nor  ealily  perhaps  by 
Km/]<*49^  fpirits,  except  we  confult  the  Provincial  Guardians,,  or  tutelary  ob- 
victviK^ui '  iervators.  Had  they  made  as  good  provifion  for  their  names,  as  they 
m‘  have  done  for  their  Reliques,  they  had  not  fo  grofly  erred  in  the  art 


of  perpetuation.  But  tolublift  in  bones,  and  be  but  Pyramidally  extant, 
is  a  fallacy  in  duration.  Vain  allies,  which  tn  theohlivion  of  names, per¬ 
form,  times,  and  Sexes, have  found  unto  themfelves,  a  fruitlefle  continu¬ 
ation,  and  onely  arife  unto  late  pofterity,  as  Embiemes  of  mortal  vani¬ 
ties;  Antidotes  againfl  pride,  vainglory,  and  madding  vices.  Pagan 
vainglories  which  thought  the  world  might  laftfor  ever,  had  encou¬ 
ragement  for  ambition,  and  finding  on  Atropos  unto  the  immortality 
of  their  names,  were  neverdarr.pt  with  the  necefiity  of  oblivion.  E- 
ven  old  ambitions  bad  theadvantage  of  ours,  in  the  attempts  of  their 
vain-glories,  who  adding  early,  and  before  the  probable  Meridian  of 
time,  have  by  this  time  found  great  accomplifhment  of  their  defignes, 
whereby  the  ancient  Heroes  have  already  outlawed  their  Monuments,, 
and  Mechanical  prefervations.  But  in  this  latter  Scene  of  time  we  can- 
®  That  the  noj  expeft  fuch  Mummies  unto  our  memor  es,  when  ambition  may 
hmbut'fix  fear  ^  ProPiiecy  °f  Elias  f0>an(*  Charles  the  fift  can  never  hope  to 
thoufani  live  within  two  C^hethufelas  of  Hector  (f). 

years.  And  therefore reflleffe  inquietude  for  the  diuturnity  ofoar  memories, 

f  Heftors  unto  prelent  confiderations,  feemes  a  vanity  almofl:  out  of  date,  and 
■n^above  fuP2rannuatC(l  Peece  of  folly.  We  cannot  hope  to  live  folong  in  our 
two  liveTof  names,  as  fome  have  done  in  their  perfons.  one  face  of  Janus  holds  no, 
Methufdlab ,  proportion  to  the  other.  ’Tis  to  late  to  be  ambitious.  The  great  mu- 
before  thac  rations  of  the  world  are  added,  or  time  may  be  too  fhort  for  our  de- 
^mous  fignes.  To  extend  our  memories  by  Monuments,  whofe  death  we- 
e:nant.WaS  dayly  pray  for,  and  whofe  duration  we  cannot  hope,  without  injury  to. 

our  expectations,  in  the  advent  ofthe laid  day,  were  a  contradiction  to. 
our  beliefs.  We  whofe  generations  are  ordained  in  this  fetcing  part  of 
time,  are  providentially  taken  off  from  fuch  imaginations.  And  being, 
nedlitated  to  eye  the  remaining  particle  of  fucurity,are  naturally  con¬ 
firmed  unto  thoughts  of  the  next  world,  and  cannot  excufably  decline, 
the  confideration  of  that  duration,  which  maketh  Pyramids  pillars  of 

fnow,  and  all  that’s  pad  a  moment.  '  ’ 

’  Circles  and  right  lines  limit  and  clofe  all  bodies, and  the  mortal  right- 
lined-circle  (it)  muft  conclude  and  (hut  up  all.  There  is  no  antidote a- 
gainftthe  Opium  of  time,  which  temporally  co^fidereth  all  things- 
Our  fathers  finde  their  graves  in  our  fhort  memories,  and  fadly  tell 

us 
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us  how  we  may  be  buried  in  our  Survivors.  Grave-ftones  tell  truth 
fcarce  fourty  ycersf  ^.-Generations  paiTe  while  fome  trees  ftand  ,and|old  b  ones 
Families  laft  not  three  Oakes.  To  be  read  by  bare  inferiptions  like  ma-  kenu^and 
ny  in  Grater  (t) ,  to  hope  for  Eternity  by  Enigmatical  Epithetes,  or  other  uo- 
firft  letters  oiour  names,  to  be  ftudied  by  Antiquaries,  who  we  were,  dies  laid 
and  have  new  Names  given  us  like  many  of  the  Mummies,  are  cold  Pnder  tf?en® 
confolations  unto  the  Students  of  perpetuity,  even  by  evcrlaftin %ar\pionet 
languages. 

Antique* 

To  be  content  that  times  to  come  fhould  onely  know  there  was  fuch 
a  man,  not  caring  whether  they  knew  more  of  him,  was  a  frigid  am¬ 
bition  in  Car^an(^0  ;  difparaging  his  horofcopal  inclination  and  judge-  *  Cuperem 
ment  of  himfelf,  who  cares  to  iubfift  like  Hippocrates  Patients,  or  A-  «»tum  effe 
chifles horfes in  Homer, under  naked nominations,  without deferts  and  , 

noble  ads,  which  are  the  balfame  of  our  memories,  the  Emelechia  and  "cuius  ova- 
foul  of  our  fubfiftences.  To  be  namelefie  in  worthy  deeds  exceeds  an  ‘tit  fim. 
infamous  hiftory.  The  Canaanttifh  woman  lives  more  happily  without  C*rd.in  vita 
a  name,  then  Herodias  with  one.  And  who  had  not  rather  have  bcen^rM‘ 
the  good  theef,  then  Pilate  ?  - 

But  the  iniquity  of  obivion  blindly  fcattereth  her  poppy,  and  deals 
-  with  the  memory  of  men  without  diftindion  to  merit  of  perpetuity. 

Who  can  but  pity  the  founder  of  thePyramids  ?  Herojlratus  lives  that 
burnt  the  Temple  of  Diana,  he  is  almoft  loft  that  built  it;  Time  hath 
fpared  the  Epitaph  of  Adrians  horfe,  confounded  that  of  himfelf.  in 
vain  we  compute  or  felicities  by  the  advantage  of  our  good  names, 
fince  bad  have  equal  durations ;  and  Tberfites  is  like  to  live  as  long  as 
Agamemnon,  w  ithout  the  favour  of  the  everlafting  Regifter :  v 

Who  knows  whether  the  beft  ofmenbe  known  ?  or  whether  there  be 
not  more  remarkable  perfons  forgot,  then  any  that  ftand  remembred 
in  the  known  account  of  time  ?  the  firft  man  had  been  as  unknown 
as  the  laft,  and  Methufelahs  long  life  had  been  his  only  Chronicle. 

Oblivion  "is  not  to  be  hired:  The  greater  part  muft  be  content  to 
be  as  though  they  had  not  been,  to  be  found  in  the  regifter  of  God, not 
in  the  record  of  man.  Twenty  feven  names  make  up  the  firft  ftory, 
and  the  recorded  names  ever  fince  contain  not  one  living  Century. 

The  number  of  the  dead  long  exceedeth  all  that  fhall  live.  The  night 
of  time  far  furpafleth  the  day.and  who  knows  when  was  the  Equinox? 

Every  houre  addes  unto  that  current  Arithmetique,  which  fcarce  ftands 
one  moment.  And  fince  death  muft  be  the  Larina  of  life,  and  even 
Pagans  could  doubt  whether  thus  to  live,  were  to  die.  Since  our  lon- 
gelt  £un  fets  at  right  defeenfions,  and  makes  but  winter  arches,  and 
therefore  it  cannot  belong  before  we  lie  down  in  darknefle,  and  have 
our  light  in  afhes  Sipce  the  brother  or  death  daily  haunts  us  with  dy¬ 
ing  memento  s,  and  time  that  grows  old  it  felf,  bids  us  hope  no  long  du¬ 
ration-  Diuturnity  is  a  dream  and  folly  of  expedition. 

Darknefle  and  light  divide  the  courfe  of  time,  and  oblivion  fihares 
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with  memory,  a  great  part  even  of  our  living  beings;  we  flightiy  re¬ 
member  our  felicities,  and  thefmarteft  ftroaksofaffli&ion  leave  buc 
lhort  fmarcupon  us.  Senfe  endureth  no  extremities,  and  forrows  de¬ 
ftly  us  or  themfelves.  To  weep  into  ftones  are  fables.  Afflictions 
induce  calofities,  miferies  arc  flippery,  or  fall  like  fnow  upon  us,  which 
notwithftanding  is  no  ftupidity .  To  be  ignorant  of  evils  to  come,  and 
forgetful  of  evils  paft,  is  merciful  provilion  in  nature,  whereby  we 
digeft  the  mixture  ofourfewand  evil  dayes,  and  our  delivered  lenfes 
not  relapling  into  cutting  remembrances,  our  forrows  are  not  kept 
raw  by -the  edge  of  repetitions.  A  great  part  of  Antiquity  contented 
their  hopes  otfubfiftency  with  a  transmigration  of  their  fouls.  A  good 
way  to  continue  their  memories,  while  having  the  advantage  of  plural 
fuccdlions,  they  could  not  but  a<ft  Something  remarkable  in  fuch  va¬ 
riety  of  beings,  and  en/oyning  the  fame  of  their  paffed  felves,  make 
accumulation  of  glory  unco  their  '.aft  durations,  others  rather  then  be 
loft  in  the  uncomfortable  night  of  nothing,  were  content  to  recede  in¬ 
to  thecommon  being,  and  make  one  particle  of  the  publick  foul  of  ail 
things,  which  was  no  more  then  to  return  into  their  unknown  and  di¬ 
vine  Original  again.  ^Egyptian  ingenuity  was  more  unfatisfied,  con- 
„  „  .  trivmg  their  bodies  in  fweet  confiftences,  to  attend  the  return  of  their  * 

^ut. al1  wa?  vanity,  feeding  *  the  winde,  and  folly.  The  aEypti- 
Qio  vend,  an  which  Cambyfss  or  time  hath  fpared,  avarice  now  confu- 

yiifM  dvi-  tnedi.  Mummieis  become  Merchandi/c,  -Miz^yaim c ures  wounds,  and 
SotrKM-  'Pharaoh  is  fold  forbslfams. 

Awilafo  ,,In  Vai°  d°  individ.uaIs  hoPe  f°r  immortality,  or  any  patent  from  o-  - 
Simmicbtts,  ^  mon>  in  prefervarions  below  the  Moon:  Men  have  been  deceived 
v.  Druf.  even  in  £heir  flatteries  above  the  Sun,  and  ftudied  conceits  to  perpe- 
Ecclef.  tuate  their  names  in  heaven.  The  various  Cofmography  of  that  part 
hath  already  varied  the  names  of  contrived  conftellations ;  Nimrod  is 
loft  in  Orion,  and  Ofyris  in  the  Dogge-ftar.  While  we  look  for  incor¬ 
ruption  in  the  heavens,  we  finde  they  are  but  like  the  Earth;  Durable 

in  their  main  bodies,  alterable  in  their  parts  .•  whereof  befide  Comets 
and  new  Stars,  perfpedives  begin  to  tell  tales.  And  the  fpots  that  wan¬ 
der  about  the  Sun,  with  Phaetons  favour,  would  make  clear  con¬ 
viction. 

<■  y  a 

1  hei  e  is  nothing  ftrhtly  immortal,  but  immortality ;  whatever  hath 
no  beginning  may  be  confident  of  no  end.  All  others  have  a  depen¬ 
dent  being,  and  within  the  reach  of deftruftion,  which  is  the  peculiar 
ofthat  necctfary  eflence  thac  cannot  deftroy  it  feif;  And  the  bigheft 
ftrain  of  omnipotency  to  be  fo  powerfully  conftituted,  as  not  to  fuffer 
even  from  the  power  ofic  felf.  But  the  fufficicncy  of  Chriftian  Immor¬ 
tality  fruftrates  all  earthly  glory,  and  the  quality  of  either  ftate  after 
death  makes afolly  ofpofthumous  memory.  God  who  can  onely  de¬ 
ftroy  our  fouls,  and  hath  aflured  our  refurrection,  either  of  our  bodies 
or  names  hath  dircftly  promifed  no  duration.  Wherein  there  is  lo 

much 
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much  of  chance  that  the  boldeft  expectants  have  found  unhappy  frufta- 
tton;  and  to  hold  long  fubfiltence,  leems  but  a  fcape  in  oblivion.  But 
man  is  a  noble  Animal,  fplendid  inalhes,  and  pompous  in  the  grave, 
folemnizing  Nativities  and  Deaths  with  equal  luftre,  nor  omitting 
Ceremonies  of  bravery,  in  the  infamy  of  his  nature. 

Life  is  a  pure  flame,  and  we  live  by  an  invifible  Sun  within  us.  A 
fmallfire  fufficethfor  life,  great  flames  feemcd  too  little  after  death, 
while  men  vainly  affedted  precious  pyres,  and  burn  like  Sardanapalns, 
but  the  wifdom  of  funeral  Laws  found  the  folly  of  prodigal  blazes,  and 
reduced  undoing  fires,  unto  the  rule  of  fober  obfequies,  wherein  few 
could  be  fo  mean  as  hot  to  provide  wood,  pitch,  a  mourner,  and  an 
time.  -  ■  , 

Five  Languages  fecured  not  the  Epitaph  of  G  or  Mantis ;  The  man  of 
God  lives  longer  without  a  Tomb  then  any  by  one,  invifibly  interred 
by  Angels,  and  adjudged  to  obfcurity,  though  not  without  fome 
marks  directing  humane  difcovery.  Enoch  and  Elias  without  either 
tomb  or  burial,  in  an  anomalous  (fate  of  being, are  the  great  examples 
of  perpetuity,  in  their  long  and  living  memory,  in  ftridt  account  being 
ftill  on  this  fide  death,  and  having  a  late  part  yet  to  aft  upon  this  flay 
of  earth.  If  in  the  decretory  term  of  the  world  we  fhall  not  all  die  but 
be  changed,  according  to  received  tranflation  5  thelaft  day  will  make 
but  few  graves;  at  Icaft  quick  Refurre&ions  will  ancicipate  lafting  Se¬ 
pultures  ;  Some  graves  will  be  opened  before  they  be  quite  doled,  and  i 
Lazarus  be  no  wonder.  When  many  that  feared  to  die  (hall  groan  that 
they  can  die  but  once,  the  difmal  ftate  is  the  fecond  and  living  death, 
when  life  puts  defpair  on  the  damned ;  when  men  lhall  wilh  the  cover¬ 
ings  of  Mountains,  not  of  Monuments,  and  annihilation  lhall  be  cour- 
ted. 


While  fome  have  fludied  Monuments,  others  have  ftudioufiy  de¬ 
clined  them  :  and  fome  have  been  fo  vainly  boifterons/that  they  darll 
not  acknowledge  their  Graves;wherein  {b)  Alaric%s  kems  moft  fubtle, 
who  had  a  Rever  turned  to  hide  his  bones  at  the  bottome.jEven 
that  thought  himfelf  fafe  in  his  time,  could  not  prevent  revenging 
tongues ,  and  Hones  thrown  at  his  Monument.  Happy  are  they 
whom  privacy  makes  innocent,  who  deal  fo  with  men  in  this  world, 
that  they  are  not  afraid  to  meet  them  in  the  next, who  when  they  die, 
make  no  commotion  among  the  dead, and  are  not  toucht  with  that  poe- 
ticall  taunt  of  Jfaiah  (c). 

Pyramids ,  Arches ,  Obelisks ,  were  but  the  irregularities  of  vain-glory, 
and  wilde  enormities  of ancient  magnanimity.  But  the  moft  magnani¬ 
mous  refolution  rcfts  in  the  Chriftian  Religion,  which  tramplech  upon 
pride,  and  fets  on  the  neck  of  ambition,  humbly  purluing  that  infallible 
perpetuity,  unto  which  all  others  muftdimihilh  their  diameters  and  be 
poorly  feen  in  Angies  of  contengenry  ( d). 

Pious  fpirits  v|ho  gaffe  their  daye$in  raptures  of  futurity,  made  little 
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more  of  this  world,  then  the  world  that  was  before  it,  while  they  (ay 
obfcure  in  the  Chaos  of  preordination,  and  night  of  their  fore-beings. 
And  if  any  have  been  fo  happy  as  truely  to  underftand  Chriftian  anni¬ 
hilation,  extafis,  exolution,  liquefaftion,  transformation,  the  kifleof 
the  .Jpoule,  guftation  of  God,  and  ingrefiion  into  the  divine  fliadow, 
they  have  already  had  an  handfome  anticipation  of  heaven  •  the 
glory  of  the  world  is  furely  over,  and  the  earth  in  allies  unto 
them.  •  '  ,  -  . 

To  fubfift  in  lading  Monuments,  to  live  in  their  productions,  to  ex- 
ift’in  their  names, and  praedicamemt  of  Chymerds,  was  large  fatisfaCHon 
unto  old  expectations  and  made  one  part  of  their  Ely&wms.  But  ail  this 
is  nothing  in  the  Metaphyficks  of  true  belief.  To  live  indeed  is  to  be 
again  our  felves,  which  being  not  onely  an  hope  but  an  evidence  in  no- 
5  I*1  Trfrw  ble  beleevers ;  *  Tis  all  one  to  lie  in  St.  Innocents  ( e)  Church  yard,  as  in 
the  Sands  of  */Egyp  t  Ready  to  be  any  thing,  in  the  extafie  of  being  e- 
confwne.  ver,  and  as  content  with  fix  foot  as  the  Moles  of  AAnanus  (/). 
f A ftately  ,  .  .  ^ 

Mtufoleum  or  fepulchral  pylc  built  by  Adriams  in  Rome,  where  now  ftandeth  the  Caftlc  of 
S'  Aneek, 
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TheQuincuncial,  Lozenge,  or  Net- work  Planta 

cations  of  the  Ancients,  Artificially,  Naturally,  Myfti- 

cally  confidered. 


CHAP.  L 

HAT  Vulcan  gave  arrows  unto  Apollo  and  Diana  the 
fourth  day  after  their  Nativities,  according  to  Gen¬ 
tile  Theology,  may  pafle  for  no  blinde  apprehenfi- 
on  of  the  Creation  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  in  the 
work  of  the  fourth  day  ;  When  ,  the  ditfuled 
light  contracted  into  .Orbes,  and  (hooting  rayes, 

_ _ _ _  ^  __  of  thofe  luminaries..  Plainer  Defcriptions  there  are  . 

from  Pagan  pens,  ofthe  creatures  of  the  fourth  day  ;  While  the  (a) 
divine  Philofopher  unhappily  omitteth  the  nobleft  part  of  the  third;an  d  *  ?}at0  • 

Ovid  (whom  many  conceive  to  have  borrowed  hisdefeription  from  lw>£0‘ 
Mofes.)  coldly  deferting  the  remarkable  account  ofthe  text,  in  three 
words  6,  deferibeth  this  work  of  the  third  day ;  the  vegetable  creation, 
and  firft  ornamental  Scene  of  nature ;  the  primitive  food  of  animals, and  * 
firft  ftory  of  Phyfick,  in  Dietetical  confcrvatioo.  .  .  in  opening 

For  though  Phyfick  may  pleade  high,  from  the  medicall  aft  of  God,  *e 
incaffingfodeepafleep  upon  our  firft. Parent;  And  Chirurgcry  (r)  Staking 
finde  its  whole  arr,  in  that  one  paflage  concerning  the  Rib  of  Adam,  outthc  rib. 
yet  is  there  no  rivality  with  Garden  contrivance  and  Harbery  For  ii  <svv%i<m  in 
Paradife  were  planted  the  third  day  of  the  Creation,  as  wifer  divinity  llP 

concludeth,  the  Nativity  thereof  was  too  ear;y  for .  Horofcopie 5  ag®;^rc 
Gardens  were  before  Gardiners,  and  but  fome  hours  after  the  earth,  a  For  feme 
Of  deeper  doubtis  its  Topography,  and  locall  defignation,  yet  be  there  is 
ing  the  primitive  garden,  and  without  much  (4)  controverfie  leated  in 
the  Eaft ;  icis  more  then  probable  the  firft  curiofity,  and  cultivation  eft  0f  the  word 
plants,  moft  flourifhed.  in  thofe  quarters.  And  fince  the  Ark  of  Noah  Mikfdem , 
firft  touebt  .uponfome mountains  of  aArmeniat  theplanting  art arofe  whether  ab 
again  in  the  Eaft.  and  found  its  revolution  not  fee  from  the  place  of  orient*  or  <s 
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its  Nativity,  about  the  plaines  of  thofc  Regions.  And  if  Zoroajler  were 
either  Cham,  Chust  or  Miz>raim%  they  were  early  proficients  therein 
who  leftfas  Pliny  deliveteth)a  work  of  Agriculture.  * 

However  the  account  of  the  Penfil  or  hanging  gardens  of  Babylon, 
if  made  by  Semiramis ,  the  third  or  fourth  from  Nimrod ,  is  of  no  Sen¬ 
der  antiquity  $  which  being  not  framed  upon  ordinary  level  of  ground, 
but  railed  upon  pillars  admitting  under-paflages,  we  cannot  accept  as 
the  firft  Babylonian  Gardens;  hut  a  more  eminent  progrefsand  ad¬ 
vancement  in  that  art,  then  any  that  went  before  it  :  Somewhat  an- 
Iwering  or  hinting  the  old  Opinion  concerning  Paradife  it  felf,  with 
many  conceptions  elevated  above  the  plane  of  the  Earth. 

Nebuchodonofor, whom fome  willhave  to  be  the  famous  Syrian  King 
of  Diodorus,  beautifully  repaired  that  city;  and  fo  magnificently  built 
his  ( a )  hanging  gardens ;  that  from  fucceeding  writers  he  had  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  the  firft.  From  whence  over-looking  Babylon,  and  all  the  Re¬ 
gion  about  it, he  found  no  circumfcription  to  the  eye  of  his  ambition* 
till  over  delighted  with  the  bravery  of  this  Paradife;  in  his  melancholy 
metamorphofis,  he  found  the  folly  of  that  dclight,and  a  proper  punifh- 
^  ment,  in  the  contrary  habitation,  in  wilde  plantations  and  wandrings 
of  the  fields. 

The  Ter/ian  Gallants  who  deftroyed  this  Monarchy, maintained  their 
Botanicall  bravery.  Unto  whom  we  owe  the  very  name  of  Paradife  : 
wherewith  we  meet  notin  Scripture  before  the  time  of  Solomon,  and 
conceived  originally  Per  Gan.  The  word  for  that  difputed  Garden,  ex- 
prefting  in  the  Hebrew  no  more  then  a  Field  enclofed,  which  from 
the  fame  root  is  content  to  derive  a  garden  and  a  Buckler. 

Cyrus  the  elder  brought  up  in  woods  and  Mountains,  when  time  and 
power  enabled,  pmfued  the  duftate  of  his  education*  and  brought 
the  treaiures  of  the  field  into  rule  and  circum-fcription.  So  nobly 

beautifying  the  hanging  Gardens  of  Babylon,  that  he  wasalfo  thought 
to  be  the  author  thereof. 

Ahafuerus{  whom  many  conceive  to  have  been  Artaxerxes  hongi- 
h  Su(hin  jn  manus)  in  the  (b)  Countrey  and  City  of  Flowers,  and  in  an  open  Gar- 
Sufuna.  den,  entertained  his  Princes  and  people,  while  Vafihi  more  modeftly 
, ptutarch  treated  the  Ladies  within  the  Palace  thereof. 

in  the  life  But  if(as  fome  opinion)  King  Ahafuerur  were  Artaxerxes  (Jlfuemon, 
that  round  a  life  and  reign  anfwerable  unto  his  great  memory, our  mag¬ 
nified  Cyrus  was  his  fecond  brother  .•  who  gave  the  oceafion  of  that 
memorable  work,  and  almoft  miraculous  retrait  of  Xenophon.  A  perfon 
of  high  fpirit  and  honour,  naturally  a  King,  though  fatally  prevented 
by  the  harmlefle  chance  of />«y?-geniture ;  Not  onelya  Lord  of  Gardens, 
but  a  manual  planter  thereof:  difpofing  his  trees  like  his  armies  in  re¬ 
gular  ordination.  So  that  while  old  Laertas  hath  found  a  name  in 
Homer  for  pruning  hedges,  and  clearing  away  thorns  and  briars; 
while  King  At  talus  lives  for  his  poyfonous  plantations  of  Aconites,  Hen- 
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batie.  Hellebore,  and  plants  hardly  admitted  within  the  wals  of  Para- 
dife ;  While  many  of  the  Ancients  do  poorly  live  in  the  (ingle  names 
of  Vegetables ;  All  (lories  do  look  upon  Cyrus ,  as  the  fplendid  and  re¬ 
gular  planter.  > 

According  whereto  Xenonphon  defcribeth  his  gallant  plantation  at  Xinophsn  in 
Sardis,  thus  rendered  by  Strebaus.  {e )  Arbores  pari  intervallo  ftias,  Occcncinico. 
reffos  ordsneS)  &  omnia  perpulchre  in  Quincuncem  directs.  Which  we^P^'V4^ 
fhall  take  for  granted  as  being  accordingly  rendered  by  the  mod:  ele-  jy  ia-« 
gant  of  the  (V)  Latines ,  and  by  no  made  term,  but  in  ufe  before  by 
Varro,  That  is,  the  rowes  and  orders  fo  handlomely  difpofed;  or  five  V.A>  A 
trees  fo  feet  together,  that  a  regular  angularity,  and  through  profpeft, 
was  left  on  every  fide.  Owing  this  name  not  onely  unto  the  quintuple  j^gaytiv= 
number  of  Trees,  but  the  figure  declaring  that  number,  which  being  Advict  A 
doubted  at  the  angle,  makes  up  the  Letter  x,  that  is  the  Emphatical 
decuffation,  or  fundamental  figure.  f  cictro  ia 

Now  though  in  fome  ancient  and  modern  pr  aft  ice  the  area  or  de-  Cat.  Major. 
cuflated  plot,might  be  a  per(eft  fquare,anfwerable  to  a  Tufcan  Pedefial , 
and  the  Jgainquernio  or  Cinque-point  of  a  die ;  wherein  by  Diagonal 
lines  the  interfeftion  was  regularjaccommodable  unto  Plantations  of 
large  growing  Trees;  ard  we  mud  not  denie  our  felves  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  order;  yet  (hall  we  chiefly  infift  upon  that  of  (jr)  Cur-  e  Benefit 
tins  and  Tcrta ,  in  their  brief  defeription  hereof.  Wherein  the  decuf  fis  Curtins  dt 
is  made  within  a  longilateral  (quare,  with  opofite  angels  acute  and  ob-  diortis^ap. 
tufe  at  the  interfeftion  ;  and  fo  upon  progreflion  making  Rhombus  or^J In 
Lozenge  figuration,  which  feemeth  very  agreeable  unto  the  Original 
figure;  Anfwerable  whereunto  we  obferve  the  deculfated  cha- 
rafters  in  many  confulary  coynes,  and  even  in  thofeof  Con  ft  amine  and 
his  Sons ,  which  pretend  their  pattern  in  the  Sky  ;  the  crucigerous  Err-  ~ 
figne  carried  this  figure,  not  tranfverfly  or  reftangularly  interfefted, 
but  in  a  decuffation,  after  the  form  of  an  Andre  an  or  Burgundian  crofs, 
which  anfwereth  this  defeription. 

Whereby  the  way  we  (hall  decline  the  old  Theme,  fo  traced  by  an¬ 
tiquity  oferoffes  and  crucifixion:  Whereof  (ome  being  right,and  of  one 
(ingle  peece  without  traverfion  ortranfome,  do  little  advantage  our 
fubjeft.  iVor  (hall  we  take  in  the  myftical  Taut  or  the  Croffe  of  our 
bleffed  Saviour,  which  having  in  fome  deferiptions  an  Empedon  or 
eroding  foot- ftay,  made  not  one  fingle  tranfverfion.  And  fince  the 
Learned  Lipftus  hath  made  fome  doubt  even  of  the  croffe  of  St.  Andrewt 
fince  fome  Marty rological  Hiftories  deliver  his  death  by  the  general 
Name  of  a  erode,  and  Hippolitus  will  have  him  fuffer  by  thefword; 
we  (hould  have  enough  to  make  out  the  received  croffe  of  that  Mar¬ 
tyr.  Nor  (hall  we  urge  the and  famous  Standard  of  Conftan-  ^  ^ 

tme,  or  make  further  u(e  thereof,  then  asthefirft  letters  in  the  Name  Alam- 
of  our  Saviour  Chrift,  in  ufe  among  Chriftians, before  the  dayes  of  Con-  dtr,Rom 
ft  an  tine  ^  to  be  obferved  in  (a)  Sepulchral  Monuments  of  Martyrs, in  the  Sotterranta. 
T  .  r  ’  "  Reign 
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Reign  of  Adrian,  and  Antomnm ;  and  to  be  found  in  the  Antiquities 
of  the  Gentiles,  before  the  advent  of  Chriil,,  a;  in  the  Medal  of  King 
Vtolomy „  figned  with  the  fame  charaders,.  and  might  be  the  beginning 
of  fome  word  or  name>which  Antiquaries  have  not  hit  on. 

We  will  not  revive  the  myderious  croffes  of ^£/^f,with  circles  on 
their  heads,  in  the bread  of  Serapis,  and  the  hands  or  their  Genial  fpi- 
rits^not  unlike  the  charader  otTenus,and  looked  on  by  ancientChrifti- 
ans,  with  relation  unto  Chrift.  Since  however  they  firft  began,  the 
JEgy pti ans thereby  exprefled  theprocefle  and  motion  of  the  fpirjt of 
the  world,  and  the  diffufion  thereof  upon  the  Celeftial  and  elemental 
nature  •  implyed  by  a  circle  and  right-lined  iuterfedion.  A  fecret  its 
their  Telelmes  and  magical Charaders  among  them.  Though  he  that 
confidereth  the  (b)  plain  erode  upon  the  head  of  the  Owl  in  the  Late- 
thelo  er  ranc  or  the \c)  erode  ereded  upon  a  pitcher  diffufing  dreams 

pm  °isCr  of  water  into  to  bafins,  with  fprinkling  branches  in  them,  and  all  de- 
fomewhac  feribed  upon  a  two-footed  Altar,  as  in  the  H|eroglypbicks  of  the  brafen 
longer,  as  Table  of  Bembm :  will  hardly  decline  alfthought  of  Chridian  figaality 

vfrond^  ^cm* 

Audio  mili-  Wf  fhall  not  call  in  the  Hebrew-  T enapba,  or  ceremony  of  their  Ob- 
tari,miJo-  lations,  waved  by  the  prkft  unto  the  four  quarters  of  the  world, .after 
kannts  dt  (he  form  of  a  crofs  •  as  ia  the  peace-offerings.  And  if  it  were  clearly 
Bado  Aurto ,  maje  out  what  -ls  remarkably  delivered  from  the  Traditions  of  the  Rab- 
mtnt.cltrifi.  bins,  that  as  the  Gyle  was  powred  coronally  or  circularly  ,  upon  the 
tfcrdoZHjf.  head  of  Kings,  fo  the  High-Pried  was  anointed  decudatively  or.  in  the 
Biff&k  form  of  a  X  though  it  could  notefcapea  typical  thought  of, Chrift, 

<‘C4al.de  from  rnyfrical  condderators ;  yet  being  the  conceit;  is  Hebrew,  we 
BoSenetta  fhould.  rather  exped  its  verification,  from.  Analogy  in  that  language, 
frionfante  thento  confine  the  fame  unto  the  unconcerned,  Letters  of  Greece,  or 
cmt.  make  it  out  by  the  charaders  of  otPalamedes.  r. 

4  Of this  QuincunciaL  Ordination  the?  Ancients;  pradifed,  much  dif- 

dumac$tra- courted  little  ;  and  the  Moderns  have  nothing  enlarged :  which  he 
msnum  con-  that  more  neatly  confidereth,  in  the  form  of  its.fquare  Rhombus,  2nd 
fpetlumpu-  ejecudationj  with  the  feveral  commodities,  myderies,  parailelifme!>,and 
bT\  Cai^  refemblances,?  both  in  art  and  Nature,,  fhajl  eafily  difeern  the  elegancy 
of  this  order. , 

That  this  was  in  fome  wayes ;  of  pradice  in  diverfe  and  didant  Nati¬ 
ons,  hints  or  deliveries  , there  ,  are  from  no  flender,  Antiquity.  In  the 
hanging Gardens  of  Babylon,  from  Abydenus,  Eaftbitts ,  and  others,  (^) 
Citrtim  deferibeth,  this  rule  of  de.cuflfation.  ,Jn  the  memorable  Garden 
yorJUwi-  °f  Alcinetis  anciently  conceived  an. original  phancy, from  Paradife,men- 
hw,  ipuTK/stion  there  is  of  well  contrived  order*  Fordo  hath  Didytmts  and-  Eu- 

expounded  the emphatical. word.,  Diomcd  s  defcribing  the  Ru- 
rail  poffionsof  his  Father,  gives  account  in  the  fame  Language  of  Trees 
Phavotinns  9fdcriy  planted..  And 'Vljt(fes  being  a  boy  was  prpmifed.by  his  father 
Phjlexenus  fourty.  .Figs trees,and  fifcy(e)rows  of  vines  producing  all  kind,  of  grapes. 
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That  the  Eaftern  Inhabitants  of  India, 'made' ufe  of  filch  order,  even 
in  open  Plantations,  is  deducible  from  7  heophrafius ;  who  deferibing 
the  trees  whereot  they  made  their  garments ,  plainly  dclivereth  that 
they  were  planted  Kflif  ogxxr »  and  in  fuch  order  that  at  a diftance men 
would  miftakethem  for  Vineyards.  The  lame  feems  confirmed  in 
Crcece  from  a  lingular  expreffion  in  (/)  Arifiotle concerning  the  order  e 

of  Vines,  delivered  by  a  military  term  reprelenting  the  orders  of  Soul- 
diers,  which  alfo  confirraeth  the  antiquity  of  this  form  yet  ufed  in  vi-  r°  n‘7t 
neal  plantations. 

That  the  fame  was  ufed  in  Latine  plantations  is  plainly  confirmed 
from  the  commending  pen  of  Farro,  Jgitintilian,  and  handfome  Defcri- 

ption  of  (g)  Virgil.  .  s  Indulet  er- 

That  the  firft'Plantations  not  long  after  the  Floud  were  difpofed  af*  djnj[,USy  nt’c 

ter  this  manner,  the  generality  and  antiquity  of  this  order  obferved  in  ftciut  omnit 
Vineyards,  and  Wine  Plantations,  affordeth  fome  conje&ure.  And  *«  ^ngutm 
fince  from  judicious  enquiry ,  Saturne  who  divided  the  world  between 
his  three  Hones,  who  bcareth  a  Sickle  in  his  hand,  who  taught  the^j a  finite 
Plantations  of  Vines,  thefetting,  grafting  of  trees,  and  the  beft  part  qutdrtt. 
of  Agriculture,  is  difcovered  to  be  Noah,  whether  this  early  dilperfed  Georg.2. 
.Husbandry  in  Vineyards ,  had  not  its  Original  in  that  Patriarch ,  is  no 
fuch  Paralogical  doubt. 

And  if  it  were  clear  that  this  was  ufed  by  Noah  after  the  Floud ,  I 
could  eafily  believe  it  was  in  ufe  before  it ;  Not  willing  to  fix  fuch  anci¬ 
ent  inventions  no  higher  original  then  Noah  ;  Nor  readily  conceiving 
thofe  aged  Heroes,  whofe  diet  was  vegetable ,  and  onely ,  or  chiefly 
confifted  in  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  were  much  deficient  in  their  fplendid 
cultivations  j  or  after  the  experience  of  fifteen  hundred  years ,  left 
much  for  future  difeovery  in  Botanical  Agriculture.  Nor  fully  per- 
fwaded  that  Wine  was  the  invention  of  Noah, that  fermented  Liquors, 
which  often  make  themfelves,  fo  long  cfcaped  their  Luxury  or  expe¬ 
rience  j  that  the  firft  fin  of  the  new  world  was  no  fin  of  the  old. 

That  Cain  and  Abel  were  the  firft  that  offered  Sacrifice  ;  or  bc- 
caufe  the  Scripture  is  filent  that  Adam  or  lfaac  offered  none  at 
all. 

Whether  <&Abraham  brought  up  in  the  firft  planting  Countrey,  ob¬ 
ferved  not  feme  rule  hereof,  when  he  planted  a  grove  at  Beer-fheba  •  or 
whetherat  leafta  like  ordination  were  not  in  the  Garden  of  Solomon  . 
probability  may  conteft.  Anfwerably  unto  the  wifdom  of  that  emi¬ 
nent  Botanologer,and  orderly  difpofer  of  all  his  other  works.  Efpeci- 
aliy  fince  this  was  one  peece  of  Gallantry ,  wherein  he  purfued  the  fpe- 
cieus  part  of  felicity,  according  to  his  own  defeription.  I  made  me  gcclef.8 
Gardens  and  Orchards,  and  planted  Trees  in  them  of  all  kindes  of 
fruit.  I  made  me  Pools  of  water,  to  water  therewith  the  wood  that 
bringeth  forth  Trees,  which  was  no  ordinary  plantation,  if  according 
to  the  Targum ,  or  Chaldee  Paraphrafe,  it  contained  all  kindes  of  Plants, 

and 
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and  fome  fetched  as  far  as  India ;  And  the  extent  thereof  were  frotn 

the  wall  of  ferufalem  unto  the  water  of  Siloah . 

And  if  Iordan  were  but  jm?  Eden,  that  is, the  River  of  £deny  Genefar 
but  Ganfar  or  the  prince  of  Gardens  ;and  it  could  be  made  our,  that  the 
Plain  oiJordaHWQre  watered  not  comparatively,  but  caufally,and  becaufe 
'Vet.Teffa-  it  was  the  Paradife  of  God,  as  the  learned  (a)  <iAbramas  hinteth,  he 
was  not  far  from  the  Prototype  and  originall  of  Plantations.  And  fince 
even  in  Paradife  it  felf,  the  tree  of  knowledge  was  placed  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  Garden,  what  ever  was  the  ambient  figure;  there  wanted 
not  a  centre  and  rule  ofdecuffation.  Whether  the  groves  and  facred 
Plantations  of  Antiquity,  were  not  thus  orderly  placed,  either  by  <p<*- 
ternids ,  or  quintuple  ordinations,  may  favourably  be  doubted.  For 
fince  they  were  fo  methodical  in  the  conftitutions  of  their  temples,  as 
to  obferve  the  due  fcituation,afped,  manner,  form,  and  order  tn  Ar~ 
chitedonical  relationSjwhcthcr  they  were  not  as  diftintfi  in  their  groves  * 
and  Plantations  about  them,  in  form  and  Jpecies  refpefHvely  unto  their 
Deities,  is  not  without  probability  of  conje&ure.  And  in  their  groves 
a  Which’  of  the  dun  this  was  a  fit  number,  by  multiplication  to  denote  the 
King  Num  day  es  of  the  year ;  and  might  Hieroglyphically  fpeak  as  much,  as  the 
let  up  with  rnyftkal  St  at  tea  of  (dy  Janus  in  the  Language  of  his  fingers.  And  fince 

f^dilpofed  were  cr‘ttcal  in  the  number  of  his  horfes,  the  firings  of  his 
that  they  J.  Harp,  and  rayes  about  his  head,  denoting  the  orbes  ofheaven,  the  Sea- 
numerical-;  fons  and  Moneths  of  the  Yeare;  witty  Idolatry  would  hardly  be  flat 
l56dC??ted  *Q  other  appropriations. 
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■fcTOr  was  this  only  a  form  of  pra&ife  in  Plantations,  but  found 
imitation  from  high  Antiquity,  in  fundry  artificial  contrivances 
and  manual  operations.  For  to  omit  the  pofition  of  qusred  ftorres,  c te¬ 
ns  a  tint  or  w edgwife  in  the  walls  of  %oman  and  Gothic'^  buildings  ;  and 
the  lithoftata  or  figured  pavements  of  the  ancients,  which  confifted  not 
ail  of  fquare  ftones,  but  were  divided  into  triquetrous  fegments,honey- 
combs,and  fexangular  figures, according  to  Vi(ravius]Tbe  fquared  flones 
and  bricks  fn  ancient  fabricks,  were  placed  after  this  order.  And  two 
above  or  below  con joyned  by  a  middle  ftorre  or  Phntkus,  obfervable 
in  the  mines  of  Forum  Nerv&^  the  Mauf oleum  of  hugujlusi  the  Pyra¬ 
mid  ofCeJhus,  and  the  fculpture  draughts  of  the  larger  Pyramids  of 
JLgypt.  And  therefore  in  the  draughts  of  eminent  fabricks.  Painters  do 
commonly  imitate  this  order  in  the  lines  of  their  defeription. 

In  the  Laureat  draughts  of  fculpture  and  pifture,  the  leaves  and  foliate 
works  are  commonly  thus  contrived,  which  is  but  in  imitation  of  the 
Fuhumria, and.ancient  pillow-work,  obfervable  in  Ionick. peeces,  about  > 

-  \  .  colunjos*;-^ 
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•columns,  temples  and  altars.  To  omit  other  analogies,  in  Architefto-  b  of  afiru. 
nical  draughts,  which  art  it  felf  is  founded  upon  ( b )  fives,  as  having  its  “urc  five 
fubjeft,  and  moft  graceful  peeces  divided  by  this  number.  dammmm' 

parietes ,  <*- 

pertur*.  Com}** tittOy  ttflum,  Leo.  Alberti.  Five  Columes,  Tufcan >  Dorick,,  Ionick*  Cmn\huny 
Compound .  Five  different  intercolumniations,  Pycnoftylos^  d}ftylot9$)flylos>  Artojlylos }  E uflyhs 
Vitru.  * 

The  Triumphal  Oval,  and  Civicall  Crowns  of  Laurel,  Oake*  and 
Myrtle, when  fully  made,  were  pleated  after  this  order.  And  too* 
mit  the  CrofTed  Crowns  of  Chriftian  Princes;  what  figure  that  was 
which  cs4naftatius  deferibed  upon  the  head  of  Leo  the  third ;  or  who 
firft  brought  in  the  Arched  Crown;  That  of  Charles  the  great, (which 
feems  the  firft  remarkably  clofed  Crown, )  was  framed  after  this  ^  . 

(c)  manner ;  with  an  interfe&ion  in  the  middle  from  the  main  crofting  jfat‘’xpC*l 
barres,  and  the  interfaces,  unto  the  frontal  circle,  continued  by  hand-  gamenlapud 
fome network-plates,  much  after  this  order.  Whereon  we  (hall  note hifflet-,  in 
infift,  becaufe  from  greater  Antiquity,  and  pra&ice  of  confecration,  ™  ®* 

we  meet  with  the  radiated,  and  ftarry  Crown,  upon  the  head  of  Ah~ 

•gttfius,  and  many  fucceeding  Emperors.  Since  the  Armenians  and  Par  -  stud  a. 
thians  had  a  peculiar  royall  Capp ;  And  the  Grecians  from  Alexan¬ 
der  another  kmde  of  diadem.  And  even  Diadems  themfelves'were 
but fafeiations,  and handfome ligatures,  about  the  heads  of  Princes; 
nor  wholly  omitted  in  the  mitrall  Crown,  which  common  pifture 
feems  to  fet  too  upright  and  forward  upon  the  head  of  Aaron :  W  orne 
fometimes  fingly,  or  doubly  by  Princes,  according  to  their  King-  Macc.i.u, 
domes ;  and  no  more  to  be  expe&ed  from  two  Crowns  at  once,  upon  De  amis 
the  head  of  Ptlomy.  And  fo  eafily  made  out  when  hiftoiians  tell  us,  Scaccatis, 
fome  bound  up  wounds,  fome  hanged  themfelves  with  diadems.  fovetih"1 

The  beds  of  the  antients  were  corded  fomewhat  after  this  fafhion 
That  is  not  diredly,  as  ours  at  prefent,  but  obliquely,  from  fide  to  vide  spelm. 
fide,  and  after  the  manner  of  network  5  whereby  they  {lengthened  ^fpilog.  fo 
the  fpondae  or  bedfides,  and  {pent  lefs  cord  in  the  work  :  as  is  demon-  cunti 

ft  rated  by  (e )  Blancanw.  Biffao. 

And  as  they  lay  in  crofted  beds,  fo  they  fat  upon  feeming  croffe-  e  Arifiot. 
legg’d  feats  .•  in  which  form  the  nobleft  thereof  were  framed  ;  Obfer-  . 

vable  in  the  triumphali  feats ,  the  fella  curulis ,  or  zAldyle  C  hay  res.  in  ' 

the  coynsof  and  Jstlim,  That  they  fat  alfo  crofte  leggJd 

many  noble  draughts  declare ;  and  in  this  figure  the  fitting  gods  and 
goddeflesare  drawn  in  medallsand  medallions.  And  befide  thiskinde 
of  work  in  Retiarie  and  hanging  tenures,  in  embroderies,  and  emi¬ 
nent  needle- works ;  the  like  is  obvious  unto  every  eye 'in  glafs- win¬ 
dows.  Nor  onely  in  glaflie  contrivances,  but  alfo  in  Lattice  and 

f  tone- work,  conceived  in  the  Temple  of  Solomon ;  wherein  the  win- 
ows  are  termed  fenefira  reticulata,  or  lights  framed  like  nets.  And  °*K%t !  ' 

5  F  agreeable 
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agreeable  unto  the  Greek  exprelfion  concerning  Chrift  in  the(m)  Canti- 
m  Cant.  2.  cles, looking  through  the  nets,  which  ours  hath  rendered, he  Iookcth 
forth  at  the  windows,  (hewing  hirnfelfe  through  the  latteffe ;  that  is 
partly  feen  and  unfeen,  according  to  the  vifible  and  invifible  fide  of 
his  nature.  To  omit  the  noble  reticulate  work,  in  the  chapters  of  the 
pillars  of  Solomon ,  with  Lillies,  and  Pomegranats  upon  a  network 
ground  ;  and  the  Craticula  or  grate  through  which  the  alhes  fell  in  the 
altar  of  burnt  offerings.  ,  , 

That  the  networks  and  nets  of  antiquity  were  little  different  in  the 
form  from  ours  atprefent,  is  confirmable  from  the  nets  in  the  hands  of 
the  Retiarie  gladiators,  the  proper  combatants  with  the  fecu  tores. 
To  omit  the  ancient  Conopeion  or  gnatnet  of  the  ^Egyptians,  the  in¬ 
ventors  of  that  Artifice  :  the  rufhy  labyrinths  of  Theocritus  ;  the 
nofegaynets,  which  hung  from  the  head  under  the  noftrils  of  Princes ; 
and  that  uneafie  metaphor  of  Reticulum  Jecoris,  which  fome  expound 
the  lobe,  wethecaule  above  the  liver.  As  for  that  famous  network 
of  Vulcan,  which  indofed  Mars  and  Venus,  and  caufed  thatunextin- 
guifhable  laugh  in  heaven ;  fince  the  gods  themfelves  could  not  difeern 
* it,  we  (hall  not  prie- into  it  ;  although  why  Vulcan  bound  them, 
Hm.  ^'  Neptune  looted  them,  and  Apollo  (hould  firffc  difeover  them,  might 
afford  no  vulgar  mythologie.  Heralds  have  not  omitted  this  order  or 
imitation  thereof,  whiles  they  Sy.mbollically  adorn  their  Scuchions 
with  Mafcics,Fufi!s  and  Saltyrs,  and  while  they  difpofed  the  figures  of 
Ermins,  and  varied  coats  in  this  Quincuncial  method.  ‘ 

The  fame  is  not  forgot  by  Lapidaries  while  they  cut  their  gemms 
pyramidally,  or  by  asquicrural  triangles.  Perfpe&ive  pidures,  in 
their  Bafe,  horifon,  and  lines  of diftances.cannot  cfcape  thefeRhom- 
boidall  decuffations.  Sculptors  in  their  flrongefi  fhadows,  after  this; 
order  doe  draw  their  double  Haches.  A  nd  the  very  Americans  do  na¬ 
turally  fall  upon  it,  in  their  neat  and  curious  textures,  which  is  alfo 
obferved  in  the  elegant  artifices  of  Europe.  But  this  is  no  law  unto 
the  woof  of  the  neat  'Rjtiarie  Spider,  which  feems  to  weave  without 
tranfverfion,  and  by  tbeunion  of  right  lines  to  make  out  a  continued 
'-furfaee,  which  is  beyond  the  common  art  of  Textury,  and  may  ftill 
nettle  c Minerva,  the  goddeffe  of  that  myfiery .  And  he  that  (hall 
As  in  the  hatch  the  little  feeds,  either  found  in  (mall  webs,  or  white  round 
between°a  Eg§cs>  carried  under  the  bellies  of  feme  Spiders,  and  behold  how  at 
Minerva  their  firfi  production  in  boxes,  they  will  prefently  fill  the  fame  with 
arulAracb-  their  webbs,  may  obferve  the  early,  and  untaught  finger  of  nature, 
nt-  and  how  they  are  natively  provided  with  a  ftock  ,  (efficient  for  fuch 

.  Texture. 

The  Rurall  charm  againft  Dodder,  Tetter,.  and  firangling  weeds, 
was  contrived  after  this  order,  while  they  placed  a  chalked  Tile  at  the 

four 
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four  corners,  and  one  in  the  middle  of  their  fields ,  which  though  ridi¬ 
culous  in  the  intention,  was  rational  in  the  contrivance,  and  a  good 
way  to  diffufe  the  magick  through  all  parts  of  the  Area 
Somewhat  after  this  manner  they  ordered  the  little  ftones  in  the  old 
game  of  rPent alithifmtts,  or  carting  up  five  ftones  to  catch  them  on  the 
back  of  their  hand.  And  with  fome  refemblance  hereof,  the  Prod  or 
Prodigal  Paramours  difpofed  their  men,  when  they  played(6)  Penelope,  u  in 
For  being  themfelves  an  hundred  and  eight,  they  fet  fifty  four  ftones  on  chius. 
cither  fide,  and  one  in  the  middle,  which  they  called  Penelope,  which 
hethac  hit  was  Mafter  of  the  game. 

In  Chefle-boards  and  Tables  we  yet  finde  Pyramids  and  Squares,  I 
vvirti  we  had  their  true  and  ancient  defeription,  far  different  from  ours, 
or  the  Chet  mat  of  the  Per  pans,  and  might  continue  fotne  elegant  re- 
markables,  as  being  an  invention  as  High  as  Hermes  the  .Secretary  of  O-  Flst0’ 

fj/ris,  figuring  the  whole  world, the  motion  of  the  Planets,  with  Eclipfes  fc  In  the 
ofSun  andMoon.  difpefure 

Phyficians  are  not  without  the  ufe  ofthisdecuffation  in  fevera!  ope- 
rations,  in  ligatures  and  union  of  diffolved  continuities.  Mechanicks  wars  of 
make  ufe  hereof  in  forcipal  Organs,  and  Inftruments  of  incifion;where  the  Repub- 
in  who  can  but  magnifie  the  power  ofdecuflation,  infervient  to  con-  ^ke,j>efore 
trary  ends  ,  folution  and  confoiidation,  union,  and  divifion,  illuftra-  cf^the 
blefrom  Ariflotle  in  the  old  N-acifragmm  or  Nutcraker,  and  the  In  Legion  in¬ 
ftruments  of  Evulfion,  compreffion  or  incifion;  which  confiding  of  toten  Co- 
two  Veches  or  armes, converted  towards  each  other,  theinnitency  and  *1/>rcs  ty 
ftrefte  being  made  upon  the  hyp omochlion  or  fulciment  in  the  decufia-  Z  *'m" 
tion,  the  greater  compreffion  is  made  by  the  union  of  two  impul-  Salmaf  ia 
fors.  his  Epi- 

The  Romane  (b)  Batalin  was  ordered  after  this  manner,  whereof  as  a 
diffidently  known  Virgil  hath  lefc  but  an  hint,  and  obfeure  intimation 
For  thus  were  the  maniples  and  cohorts  of  the  Hafiiti ,  Principes  and  de  g*^iC* 

Triarii  placed  in  their  bodies,  wherein  conflicted  the  ftrengch  of  the  militari  Ro. 

manornm. 
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Romane  battel. 1  By  this  Ordination  they  readily  fell  into  each  other; the 
Haftati  being  preffed,  handfomely  retired  into  the  intervals  ofthc 
principes,  thefe  into  that  of  the  Triarii,  which  making  as  it  were  a 
■gV  v  . 5  F a  . new 
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new  body,  might  joyntly  renew  the  battle,  wherein  confifted  thefecret 
of  their  fuccefles.  And  therefore  it  was  remarkably  (c)  Angular  in  the 
battle  of  Africa,  that  Scipio  fearing  a  rout  from  the  Elephants  of  the  E- 
nemy,lefl:  not  the  Prinapes  in  their  alternate  diftances, whereby  the  E- 
lephants  palling  the  vacuities  of  the  K*£7»r/,migbe  have  run  upon  them, 
but  drew  his  battle  into  right  order,  and  leaving  the  paflages  bare,  de¬ 
feated  the  mifchief  intended  by  the  Elephants.  Out  of  this  figure  were 
made  two  remarkable  forms  of  Battle,  the  fane  ns  and  Forceps,  or  the 
.Sheare  and  wedge  Battles,  each  made  of  half  a  Rhombus,  and  but  diffe¬ 
renced  by  pofition.The  wedge  invented  to  break  or  worke  into  a  body, 
tht forceps  to  environ  and  defeat ’the  power  thereof  oompofed  touc 
of^fele&eft  Souldery  and  dilpofed  into  the  form  of  an  V, 
wherein  receiving  the  wedge,  it  inclofediton  bothfides.  After  this 
form  the  famous  ( d )  Najfes  ordered  his  battle  againft  the  Franks,  and 
by  this  figure  the  Almcms  were  enclofed,and  cut  iupeeces. 

The  %honsbtis  or  Lozenge  figure  fo  viftble  in  this  order, was  alfo  a  re¬ 
markable  form  of  battle  in  the  Grecian  (e)  Cavalry,  observed  by  the 
Lhejfalians,  and  Philip  King,  of  Mace  don,  and  frequently  by  the  Tar- 
tbians  ,  as  being  moft  ready  to  turn  every  way,  and  belt  to  be  com-? 
rnanded,  as  having  its  du&orsjor  Commanders  at  each  Angle. 

The  c ^Macedonian  Phalanx  (a  long  time  thought  invincible)  con  lifted 
Of  a  long  fquare.  For  though  they  might  befixteen  in  rank  and  file* 
yet  when  they  (hut  clofe,  fo  that  the  fixe  pike. advanced  before  the 
firft,  thoughthe  number  might  befquare,  the  figure,  was  oblong,  an*?- 
fwerable  unto  the  Quincuncial  quadrate  of  Cvrtius,  According  to 
this  fquare  Thucydides  delivers,  the  Athenians  difpofed  their  battle  a- 
gainft' the  Lacedemonians  (/)  ■' brick  wife,  and  by  the  fame  word  the. 
Learned  GW/A/w  expoundetb  the  quadrat  of  (g)  Virgil,  after  the- form 
of  a  brick  or  tile. .  - 

And  as  the.  firft  ftation  and  pofition  of  trees,  fo  was  the  firft  habi¬ 
tation  of  men,  not  in  round  Cities,  as  oflater  foundation  5  For  the 
form  of  Baby  Ion  the  firft  City  was  fquare,  and  fo  (hall  alfo  be  the  laft, 
according  to  the  defeription  of  the  holy  City  in  the  Apocalyps.  The 
famous  pillars  of  Seth  before  the  flood,  had  alfo  the  like  foundation,  if  r 
they  were  but  antidilttvian  Obelisks,  and  fuch  as  faam  and  his  Egyp¬ 
tian  race,  imitated  after  the  Floud«~ 


jBfafif.  Sic.  But  'Hineveh  which  Authours  acknowledge  to  have  exceeded  Baby-  - 

Ion,  was  of  a  (^)longilateral  figure,  ninety  five  Furlongs  broad,  ar.d  an 
hundred  and  fifty  long, and  fo  making  about  fixty  miles  in  circtak.which 
isthemeafure  efthreedayes  journey,  according  unto  military  marches, 
or  caftrenfial  manlions.  So  that  if  Jonas  entred  at  the  narrower  fide,  he 

c  found  enough  for  one  dayes  walk  to  attain  the  heart  ofthe  City,  to 

make  his  Proclamation,  And  if  we  imagine  a  City  extending  from  Ware 
London,  the  exprefllon  will  be.  moderate  of  fix  fcbrethoufand  in¬ 
fants, although.  we  allow/  vacuities,  fields,  and  intervals'pf  habitation. 
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as  there  needes  muft  be  when  the  monument  oiNtms  took  up  no  leffe 
then  ten  furlongs. 

And  though  none  of  the  feven  wonders,  yet  a  noble  peece  of  Anti¬ 
quity,  and  made  by  a  Copy  exceeding  all  the  reft,  had  its  principal  parts 
difpofed  after  this  manner,  that  is  the  Labyrinth  of  (me,builc  upon  a 
long  quadrate,  containing  five  large  fquares,  communicating  by  right  _ 
inflections,  terminating  in  the  centre  of  the  middle  fquare,  and  lodging  *  Antonio 
of  the  Minotam  jd  we  conform  unto  the  defeription-  of  the  elegant  me- 
dal  thereof  in  (»)  AgoJUne.  And  though  in  many  accounts  we  reckon 
grofly  by  the  fquare, yet  is  that  very  often  to  be  accepted  as  a  long-fided 
quadrate  which  was  the  figure  of  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  the  ta¬ 
ble  of  the  <5hew-bread,  and  theftone  wherein  the  names  of  the  twelve 
Ttibes  were  engraved ,  that  is,  three  in  a  row,  naturally  making  a  longi? 
lateral  Figure,  the  perfect  quadrate  being  made  by  nine. 

What  figure  the  ftones  themfelves  maintained,  tradition  and  Scrip? 
ture  are  fllenc,  yet  Lapidaries  in  precious  ftones  affeCt  a  Table  or  long 
fquare,  and  in  fuch  proportion,  that  the  two  lateral,and  alfo  the  three 
inferiour  Tables  are  equaluntothe  fuperiour,  and  the  angels  of  the  la¬ 
teral  Tables,  contain  and  conftitutc  the  bymhemfe ,  or  broder  fides  fub-  - 
tending. 

That  the  Tables  of  the  Law  were  of  this  figure,  general!  imitation  - 
and  tradition  hath  confirmed ;  yet  are  we  unwilling  to  load  the  fhoul- 
ders  of  Mofes  with  fuch  maffie  ftones,  as  fome  pictures  lay  upon  them, 
fince 'tis  plainly  delivered  that  he  came  down  with  them  in  his  hand  5 
fince  the  word  ftriCtly  taken  implies  no  fuch  tnafile  hewing,  but  cutting, 
and  fafhioning  of  them  into  fhape .  and  furface ;  fince  fome  will  have 
them  Emralds,  and  if  they  were  made  of  the  materials  of  Mount&»4r, 
notim probable  that  they  were  marble :  fince  the  words  were  not  ma? 
ny,  the  letters  fhort  of  five  hundred,  and  the  Tables  written  on  both 
fides.  required  no  fuch  capacity. 

The  beds  of  the  Ancients  were  different  from  ours  atprefent,  which- 
are  almoft  fquare ,  being  framed  ob-long,and  aboutadoublc  unto  their  a  Arfftoh=. 
breadth ;  not  much.unlike  the  area%  or  bed  of  this  Qgincuncial  qua*  Mecbam*- 
drate.  The  fingle  beds  of  (freec  were  (a)  fix  foot,  and  a  little  more  in 
length,  three  in  breadth  ;  the  Giant-like  bed  of  Og,  which  had  four 
cubits  of  breadth,  nine  and  a  half  in  length,  varied  not  much  from  this 
proportion.  The  Funeral  bed  of  King  (fbeops, in  the  greater  Pyramid, , 
which  fields  feven  in  length ,  and  four  foot  in  bredth,  had  no  great  de*- 
formityfrom  this  meafure;  And  whatfoever  were  the  bredch,the  length 
could  hardly  be  leffe,of  the  tyranical  bed  ofF^rrafitef,  fince  in  a  fliorter  k  pjut  ;3 ,, 
meafure  he  had  not  been  fiewdwith  perfons  for  his  cruelty  ot  extenfion.-  vitAbef'f 
But  the  old  fepulchral  bed,  or  Amazonian  (kl)  Tomb  in  the  marker.?, 
place  of  Megara,  was  in  the  form  of  a  Lozenge;  readily  made  out  by. 
the  compofure  of  the  body.  For  the  armes  not  lying-  fafeiated  or  wrapt 
upaftecthe  Q  re  dan  manner  but  in  a- middle  diftention,  the  including., 
lines  will  ftri&Iy  ..make  out  that  figure-  -  C.H  AP-  * 
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CHAP.  III. 

'#*'<•  *- 

V  > 

NOw  although  this  elegant  ordination  of  vegetables,  hath  found 
coincidence  or  imitation  in  fundry  works  of  Art,  yet  is  it  not  alfo 
deftitute  of  natural  examples,  and  though  overlooked  by  ail,  was  ele¬ 
gantly  obfervable,  in  feverall  works  of nature. 

Could  wefatisfie  ourfelves  in  the  pofition  of  the  lights  above,  or 
difeover  the  wifdom  of  that  order  fo  invariably  maintained  in  the 
fixed  Stars  of  heaven ;  Could  we  have  any  light,  why  the  flellary  pare 
ofthefirft  mafie,  feparated  into  this  order,  that  the  Girdle  of  Orion 
fhould  ever  maintain  its  line,  and  the  two  Stars  in  Charles  Wain  ne¬ 
ver  leave  pointing  at  the  Pole-Star,  we  might  abate  the  'Tytbagorical 
Mufick  of  the  Spheres,  the  fevenfold  Pipe  of  Fan ;  and  the  ftrange 
Cryptography  0}  Gajfarelin  his  Starry  Book  of  Heaven. 

,  But  not  to  look  fo  high  as  Heaven  or  the  fingle  Quincunx  of  the  Hy- 
ades  upon  the  neck  of  Taurus,  the  Triangle,  and  remarkable  Crufero  a- 
bout  the  foot  of  the  Centaur ;  obfervable  rudiments  there  are  hereof 
in  fub  terraneous  concretions,  and  bodies  in  the  earth  jin  the  Gyffnm 
otTaleum‘\hemhoidesi  in  the  Favagioitbs  or  honeycomb-ftone,  in 

the  Asleria  and  Aflroitesi  and  in  the  crucigerous  ft  one  of  S.  Jago  of 
Gdheict* 

The  fame  is  obfervably  effeded  in  the  J ulus  Catkin s,  or  pendulous 
excrefccncies  of  fe veral  Trees, of  Wailnuts,  Aiders,  and  Hazels,  which 
.  hanging  all  the  Winter,  and  maintaining  their  Net-work  clofe,  by 
fqummau  the  exPanfion  thereof  are  the  early  foretellers  of  the  fpring,  difeove- 
Ouercum  rabIe  al*°  in  long  Pepper,  and  elegantly  in  the  J  ulus  of  Calamus 
Bauhini ,  Aromaticity  fo  plentifully  growing  with  us  in  the  firft  palms  of  Wil- 

whereof  lows,  and  in  the  flowers  of  Sycamore,  Pctafites,  Afphoddus,and  Blat- 
f3hhgperra-  f4r/4»  before  explication.  After  fuch  order  ftand  the  flowry  branches 
ro  rtperiun-  oup  beft  fpread  Verbafcum,  and  the  feeds  about  the  fpicous  head  or 
tar  bis  tan •  torch  of  Tapfns  Bxrbatus,  in  as  fair  a  regularity  as  the  circular  and 
turn  invent-  Wreethed  order  will  admit,  which  advanceth  one  fide  of  the  fuuare, 
wefinde"  anc*  makes  the  fame  llhomboidal. 

them  com-  ^  the  fcpiamous  heads  of  Scabious  Knapweed,  and  the  elegant  faces  ■ 
monly  with  Pman,  and  in  the  Scaly  compofure  of  the  Oak-Rofe,  which  fome  years 

creat'num-  ,mo1*  aboundeth.  After  this  order  hath  nature  planted  the  leaves  in  the 
bert.  head  of  the  common  and  prickled  Artichoak;  wherein  the  black  and 
fhming  flies  do  flicker  tnemlelves,  when  they  retire  from  the  pur¬ 
ple  Flower  about  it ;  the  fame  is  alfo  found  in  the  pricks,  fockets,  and 
impreflions  of  the  feeds,  in  the  pulp  or  bottom  thereof;  wherein  do  ele- 
gantly,ftick  the  Fathers  of  their  mother.  To  omit  the  Quincunci- 
all  Specks  on  the  top  of  the  Mircle-berry,  efpecially  that  which  grows 

upon 
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f  *  ,  • 

npotl  the  7 ilia  or  Lime-Tree.  And  the  remarkable  difpofureof  rhofe  Antbo.G'ac 

yellow  fringes  about  the  purple  Peftill  of  Aaron,  and  elegant  duffers  in‘er 

of  Dragons,  lb  peculiarly  fecured  by  nature.with  an  umbrella  or  skreen- 

ing  Leaf  about  them.  tvjfriflso 

The  Spongy  leaves  of  fome  $ea-wracks,Fucus,  oaks,  in  their  feveral  u* rgif 

kindes,  found  about.the  lhoar,  with  e/eftments  of  the  Sea,  are  over 

wrought  with  Net-  work  elegantly  containing  this  order,  which  plain-  ej^ecia ily ^ 

lydedareth  the  naturality  of  this  texture;  And  how  the  needle  the  pom" 

of  nature  delighteth  to  work,  even  in  low  and  doubtful  vegetati-  cervmus 
ons.  Imperati, 

The  Arbujietum  or  Thicket  on  the  head  oftheTearell,  may  be  ob-  ‘J’j1™  %K&. 
ferved  in  this  order :  And  he  that  confidereth  that  fabrick  fo  regular-  riupax. 
ly  palifadoed,  and  ftemnTdwith  flowers  of  the  royal  colour;  in  the  Kauhini. 
houfe  of  the  lolitary  maggot,  may  finde  the  Seraglio  of  Solomon.  And 
contemplating  the  calicular  fhafts,  and  uncous  dilpofure  of  their  extre¬ 
mities,  fo  accomtnodable  unto  the  office  of  abfterfion,  not  con¬ 
demn  as  wholly  improbable  the  conceit  of  thofc  who  accept  it,  for  the 
herb  (d)  Boritb.  Where  by  the  way,  we  could  with  much  inquiry  ne-?  Ier,  2,224. 
ver  difeover  any  transfiguration,  in  this  abftemious  infed,  although 
we  have  kept  them  long  in  their  proper  houfes,  and  boxes.  Where  fome 
wrapt  up  in  their  webbs,  have  lived  upon  their  own  bowels,  from  Sep¬ 
tember  unto  July.  • 

In  fuch  a  grove  do  walk  the  little  creepers  about  the  head  of  the 
burre.  And  fuch  an  order  is  obferved  in  the  aculeous  prickly  plantation, 
upon  the  heads  of  feveral  common  thiftles,  remarkably  in  the  notable 
palifadoes  about  the  flower  of  the  milk  thiftle ;  And  he  that  inquireth 
into  the  little  bottom  of  the  globe  thiftle,  may  finde  that  gallant  bulb 
arife  from  a  fcalpe  of  like  difpofure.  ■ 

The  white  umbrella  or  medicall  bufh  of  Elder,  is  an  Epitome  of  this. 

©rder:  arifingfrom  five  main  ftemms  Quincuncially  difpofed,  and  to¬ 
lerably  -maintained  in  their  fubdivilions.  To  omit  the  lower 
obfervations  in  the  feminal  Ipike  of  Mercuric  weld ,  and  Plan-  „ 

tane.  ,’i  ' 

Thus  hath  nature  ranged  the  flowers  of  5antfoyne,  and  French 
honey  fuckle;  and  fomewhat  after  this  manner  hath  ordered  the  bufh 
in  Jupiters  beard,  or  houfe-leek ;  which  old  fuperftition  fet  on  the 
tops  of  houfes,  as  a  defenfative  againft  lightning  and/ thunder.  The 
like  in  Fenny  Seagreen-  or  the  water  (e)Souldier;  which,  though  a  -  Sirmioteit. 
military  mame  from  Greece,  makes  out  the  Roman  order. 

_  A  like  ordination  there  is  in  the  favaginous  Sockets,  and  Lozen¬ 
ge  feeds  of  the  noble  flower  of  the  Sunne.  Wherein  in  Lozenge 
figured  boxes  nature  (huts  up  the  feeds,  and  balfame  which  is  about 

them.  _  ’  , 

But  the  Firre  and  Pinetree  from  their  fruits  do  naturally  diftate: 
this  pofifion.The  Rhomboidal  protuberances  in  Pineapples  maintaining; 
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this  Quincuncial  order  unto  each  other,  and  each  Rhombus  in  it  (df. 
Thus  are  alfodifpofed  the  triangular  foliations,  in  the  conica II  fruit  of 

the  firre  tree,  orderly  (hadowing  and  prote&ing  the  winged  feeds  be¬ 
low  them. 

The  like  fo  often  occurreth  to  the  curiofity  of  obfervers,  efpecially 
ialpicated  feeds  and  flowers,  that  we  fliall  not  need  to  take  in  the 
Angle  Quincunx  of  Fuchfius  in  the  grouth  of  the  made  fearn,  the  fee - 
dy  difpofure  of  (Sramen  Ifchemon,  and  thetrunckor  neat  Reticulate 
work  in  the  codde  of  the  Sachell  palm. 

For  even  in  very  many  round  ftalk  plants,  the  leaves  are  fet  after 
a  Quintuple  ordination,  the  firft  leaf  anfwering  the  fife,  in  lateral  dif- 
pofition.  Wherein  the  leaves  fucceffively  rounding  theftalk,  in  four 
at  the  furtheft  the  compafs  is  abfolved,  and  the  fifth  Ieafe  or  fprour, 
returns  to  the  pofition  of  the  other  fife  before  it ;  as  in  accounting  up¬ 
ward  is  often  obfervable  in  furre pillitorry,  Ragweed,  the  fproutesof 
Oaks,  and  thorns  upon  pollards,  and  very  remarkably  in  the 

regular  difpofure  of  the  rugged  excrefcencies  in  the  yearly  (hoots  of  the 
pine. 

Butin fquare  ftalked plants,  the  leaves  ftand  refpeftively  unto  each 
other,  either  in  crofle  or  decuflation  to  thofe  above  or  below  them,  a- 
riling  at  crofTe  pofitions  ;  whereby  they  fhadow  not  each  other,  and 
better  refift  the  force  of  windes,  which  in  a  parallel  fituation,  and  up¬ 
on  fquare  ftalkes  would  more  forcibly  bear  upon  them. 

And  to  omit,  how  leaves  and  fproutswhich  eompafle  not  theftalk, 
are  often  fet  in  a  Rhomboides,  and  making  long  and  (hort  Diagonals, 
do  ftand  like  the  leggs  of  Quadrupeds  when  they  go  t  Nor  to  urge  the 
thwart  enclofure  and  furdling  of  flowers,  and  BIofTomest  be¬ 
fore  explication,  a>  in  the  multiplied  leaves  of  Pionie  j’And 
the  Chiafmus  in  five  leaved  flowers,  while  one  lies  wrapt  about 
theftaminous  beards,  the  other  four  obliquely  (hutting  and  doling 
upon  each  other ;  and  how  even  flowers  which  confift  of  four  leaves, 
ftand  not  ordinarily  in  three  and  one,  but  two,  and  two  crofle  wife 
unto  the  Stilus;  even  theAutumnal  buds,  which  await  the  return  of  the 
Sun,  do  after  the  winter  folftice  multiply  their  calicular  leaves  making 
little  Rhombufes,  and  network  figures,  as  in  the  Sycamore ’and  Li? 
lac. 

The  like  is  difcoverablein  the  original  production  of  plants  which 
firft  putting  forth  two  leaves,  thofe  which  fucceed,  bear  net  over  each 
other, but  fhoot,  oblliqucly  or  croflewife,  untill  theftalk  appeareth; 
which  fendeth  not  forth  its  firft  leaves  without  all  order  unto  them; 
and  he  that  from  hence  can  difeover  in  what  pofition  the  two  firft 
leaves  did  arifc,is  no  ordinary  obfervator, 

Where  by  the  way,he  that  obferveth  the  rudimental  fpring  of  feeds,’ 

'  ihallfinde  ftrid rule,  although  not  after  this  order,  How  little  is  re¬ 
quired  unto  effectual  generation,  and  in  what  deminutives  the  plaftick 

prim 
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principle  lodgeth,  is  exemplified  in  feeds,  wherein  the  greater  mals  af¬ 
fords  lb  little  comprodudion.  In  beans  the  leaf  and  root  fprout  from 
the  Gerrnefi,  the  mam  Tides  fpilt,  and  lie  by,  and  in  Tome  pulTd  up 
near  the  time  of  blooming,  we  have  found  the  puipous  (ides  intire  or 
little  waited.  In  Acorns  the  nebb  dilating  fplittech  the  two  fides,  which 
(omecimes  lie  whole,  when  the  Oak  is  fprouted  two  handfuls.  In  Lu¬ 
pins  thefe  pulpy  fides  do  fometimes  arife  with  theftalk  in  a  refemblance 
of  two  fat  leaves.  Wheat  and  Rye  will  grow  up,  if  after  they  have 
fhot  fome  tender  roots,  the  adhering  pulp  be  taken  from  them.  Beans 
will  profper  though  a  part  be  cutaway,  and  To  much  fet  as  fufficeth 
to  contain  and  keep  the  Germenclofe.  From  this  fuperfluous  pulp  in 
unkindly,  and  wet  years,  may  arife  that  multiplicity  of  little  inieds, 
which  infeft  the  Roots  and  fprouts  of  tender  Graines  and  pul- 

fes.  •  • 

In  the  little  nebbe  or  frudifying  principle,  the  motion  is  regular, 
and  not  tranfvertible,  as  to  make  that  ever  the  leaf,  which  nature  in- 
tendeth  the  root ;  obfervable  from  their  converfion,  until  they  attain 
their  right  pofition,  if  feeds  be  fet  inverfedly. 

In  vain  we  exped  the  produdionof  plants  from  different  parts  of 
the  feed,  from  the  fame  corculttm  or  little  original  proceed  both  ger¬ 
minations-  and  in  the  power  of  this  {lender  particle  lie  many  Roots, 
that  though  the  fame  be  pull’d  away,  the  generative  particle  will  re¬ 
new  them  again,  and  proceed  to  a  perfed  plant ;  And  malt  may  be  ob- 
ferved  to  grow,  though  the  Cummes  be  fallen  from  it. 

The  feminalnebbe  hath  a  defined  and  fingle  place,  and  net  extended 
unto  both  extremes.  And  therefore  many  too  vulgarly  conceive  that 
Barley  and  Oats  grow  at  both  ends ;  For  they  arife  from  one  punEli- 
lioor  generative  nebbe,  and  the  Speare  Aiding  under  the  husk,  firft 
appeareth  nigh  the  top.  But  in  Wheat  and  Rye  being  bare  the  fprouts 
are  feen  together.  If  Barley  unhulled  would  grow,  both  would  ap¬ 
pear  at  once.  But  in  this  aad  Oat- meal  the  nebbe  is  broken  away ,  which 
makes  them  the  milder  food,  and  leffeapt  toraife  fermentation  in  De- 

codions.  ,  4  ; 

Men  taking  notice  of  what  is  outwardly  vifible,  conceive  a  fenfible 

priority  in  the  root.  But  as  they  begin  from  one  part,  fo  they 
feem  to  ftartand  fet  out  upon  one  fignal  of nature.  In  Beans  yet  foft, 
in  Peafe  while  they  adhere  unto  the  Cod,  the  rudimental  Leafe  and 
Root  are  difcoverable.  In  the  d’eeds  of  Rocket  and  Muftard,  Iprout- 
ing  in  Glafles  of  water,when  the  one  is  manifeft  the  other  is  alfo  percep¬ 
tible.  In  muddy  waters  apt  to  breed  Duck^Vceedi  and  Periwinkles,  if 
the  firft  and  rudimentall  ftroaks  of  Duckeweed  be  obferved,the  Leaves 
and  Root  anticipate  not  each  other.  But  in  the  Date- Rone  the  firft 
fprout  is  neither  root  nor  leaf  diftindly,  but  both  together;  For  the 
Germination  being  to  pafie  through  the  narrow  navel  and  hole  about 
the  midft  of  the  (tone,  the  generative  germ  is  tain  to  enlengthen  it  felf, 
'*  'c‘  5  G  ■  and 
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and  footing  out  about  an  inch,  at  that  diflance  divideth  into  the  as¬ 
cending  and  defending  portion. 

And  though  it  be  generally  thought  that  Seeds  will  root  at  that  end 
where  they  adhere  to  their  Originals,  and  obfervable  it  is  that  the 
nebbe  fets  moft  often  next  the  flalk,  as  in  Grains,  Pulfes,  and  moft 
imall  feeds,  yetis  it  hardly  made  out  in  many  greater  plants.  ForinA- 
cotnes,  Almonds,  Pifiachios,  Wallnuts,  and  acuminated  fliells  the 
germ  puts  forth  at  the  remoteft  part  of  the  pulp.  And  therefore  to  fee 
Seeds  in  that  pofture,  wherein  the  leaf  and  Roots  may  (hoot  right 
without -contortion,  or  forced  circumvolution,  which  might  render 
tbemftrongiy  rooted,  and  ftraighter,  wereaCriticifme  in  Agricul¬ 
ture,  And  nature  feems  to  have  made  feme  provifion  hereof  in  many 
from  their  figure,  that  as  they  fall  from  the  Tree  they  may  lye  in  Pc- 
fitions  agreeable  to  fuch  advantages.  .  •  -  ^  c 

Befidetne  open  and  vifible  Tefttcles  of  plants,  thefeminall  pores  lie 

in  great  part  invisible,  whilethe  Sun  findes  polypody  in  ftone-wals  the 
little  flinging  Nettle,  and  nightftwde  in  barren  fandy  High- waves, 
Scarvy-grajfe  in  Greene-lani ,  and  unknown  plants  in  earth  brought  from 
remote  Countreys.  Befide  the  known  longevity  of  feme  Trees,  what 
is  the  moft  lafting  herb,  or  leed,  feems  not  eafily  determinable.  Man¬ 
drakes  upon  known  account  have  lived  near  an  hundred  years.  Seeds 
found  in  Wilde-Fowls  Gizards  have  fprouted  in  the  earth.  The  Seeds 
of  Marjorane  and  Stramonium  carelefly  kept,  have  grown  after  feven 
years.  Even  in  Garden-plots  long  falovv,  and  digged  up,  the  feeds  of 
Bimaria and  yellow  henbane,  and  after  twelve  years  buriall  have  pro¬ 
duced  themfelves  again.  .  v 

That  bodies  are  fir'd  fpirits  Paracelfm  could  affirm,  which  in  the  ma- 
m  met.  turaticn  of  Seeds  and  Fruits,  feems  obfeurely  implied  by  nAriftotle 
mmcabio.  when  he  deliveretb,  that  the  fpirituous  parts  are  converted  into  water’ 
and  the  water  into  earth,  and  aftefteci  by  obfervation  in  the  maturative 
progreffe  of  Seeds,  wherein  at  firft  may  be  difeerned  a  flatuous  deten¬ 
tion  of  the  husk,  afterwardsa  thin  liquor,  which  longer  time  digeft- 
eth  intoa  pulp  of  kernell  obfervable  in  Aimondsand  large  Nuts.  And 
feme  way  anfwered  in  the  progreffionail  perfection  of  animall  femina- 
txon,  in  its  fpCrmaticall  maturation,  from  crude  pubefeency  unto  per¬ 
fection.  And  even  tbatfeeeds  chemfelves  in  their  rudimentall  difeove- 
ries,  appear  in  foliaceons  furcles,  or  fprouts  within  their  coverings*  in  a 
diaphanous  geiiie,  before  deeper  incraflaiion,  is  alfo  vifibiy  verified  in 
Cherries,  Acorns,  Plums* 

From feniinall confiderations, either  in  reference  unto  one  another' 
©r  diftinftion  from  animall  produ&icn,  the  bolv  Scripture  deferibeth 
she  vegetable  creation ;  And  while  it  divideth  plants  but  into  Herb 
and  Tree,  though  it  feemeth  to  make  but  an  accidentall  divifion,  from 
magnitude,  it  tacitely  containeth  the  naturall  diftin&ion  of  vegetables 
©bferved  by  Her  bar  ills,  and  comprehending  the  four  kindes.  For 
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fince  the  moft  natural!  diftinCtion  is  made  from  the  production  of  leaf 
or  (talk,  and  plants  after  the  two  firtl  feminall  leaves,  do  either  pro¬ 
ceed  to  fend  forth  more  leaves,  or  a  (talk,  and  the  folious  and  ftalkv 
emiffion  diftinguifheth  herbs  and  trees,  and  ftand  Authentically  diffe¬ 
renced,  but  from  the  accidents  of  the  (talk. 

1  he  ^Equivocal  production  of  things  under  undifcerned  principles, 
makes  a  large  part  of  generation,  though  they  feem  to  hold  a  wide  uni- 
vocacy  in  their  fet  and  terrain  Originals,  while  almoft  every  plant 
breeds  its  peculiar  infeft,  moft  a  Butterfly,  moth  or  fly,  wherein  the 
Oak  feems  to  contain  the  largeft  feminality,  while  the  Julus,  Oak,  ap¬ 
ple,  dill,  woolly  tuft,  foraminous  roundles  upon  the  leaf,  and  grapes 
underground  make  a  Fly  with  fome  difference.  The  great  variety  of 
Flyes  lyes  in  the  variety  of  their  Originals,  in  the  Seeds  of  Gate  pil¬ 
lars  or  Cankers  there  lyCth  not  only  a  Butte;  fly  or  Moth,  hut  if  they 
be  fteriil  or  untimely  caft,  their  prodn&ion  is  often  a  Fly,  which  we 

have  aUoobfervcd  from  corrupted  and  mouldred  Egges  both  of  Hens 
and  Fifties  ;  To  omit  the  generation  o  ' Bees  out  of  the  bodies  of  dead 

Heifers,  or  what  is  ftrange  yet  well  a  tefted,  the  production  of  £eles  Schenk 
in  the  backs  oi  living  Cods  and  Perches.  veidm  de 

The  exiguity  and  fmalincffc  of  fome  Seeds  extending  to  large  pro-  Re¬ 
ductions  is  one  of  the  magnalxties  of  nature,  fomewhatilluflratingthe 
work  of  the  Creation,  and  vaft  production  from  nothing.  The  true 
(<«)leeds  of  Cyprefle  and  Ratnpions  are  indiftinguifhable  by  old  eyes.*  D  oflijpm. 

Of  the  feeds  of  Tobacco  a  thoufand  make  not  one  grain.  The  difpuced  h'l>urent)HfS 
Feeds  of  Harts  tongue,  and  Maidenhair,  require  a  greater  number.* 

From  fuch  undifeerna- le  leminalities  arife  fpontaneous  productions. 

He  that  would  dilcern  the  rudimentall  ftroak  of  a  plant,  may  behold  it 
in  theOriginallof  Duckweed,  at  the  bigneffe  of  a  pins  point,  from 
convenient  water  in  glafles,  wherein  awatchfull  eye  may  alfod.fcover 
the  punCticular  Originals  of  PeriWincles  and  Gnats. 

That  Seeds  of  fome  Plants  are  leile  then  any  animals,  feems  of  no 
clear  dec ifion  ;  That  the  biggeft  of  Vegetables  exceedeth  the  biggeft 
of  Animals,  in  full  bulk,  and  all  dimenfioos,  admits  exception  in  the 
Whale,  which  in  length  and  above  ground  meafure,  will  alfo  con- b The  long 
tend  with  tall  Oaks.  That  the  richeil  odour  of  plants  furpafleth  tbs :  aild  iend« 
of  Animals,  may  feem  of  fome  doubt,  fince  animall-  musk,  feems  to  J/ 
excell  the  vegetable,  and  we  finde  fo  noble  a  icent  in  the  Tulip- Fly, ana  Id* v 
(b)  Goat- Beetle.  _  ^  >_  i  found,  we 

Now  whether  feminall  nebbes  hold  any  lure  proportion  unto  feminal  c<juid never 
enclofures,  why  the  form  of  the  germe  doth  not  anfwer  the  figure  ot  u  !rc j.w’‘ch 
theenclofing  pulp,  why  the  nebbe  is  feated  upon  the  folid,  and  riot 
the  channeld  fide  of  the  feed  as  in  grains,  why  fince  we  often  meet  with 
two  yolks  in  one  fhell,  and  ifernetimes  one  Egge  within  another,  we  do 
not  oftener  meet  with  two  nebbes  in  one  diuinCt  feed :  why  fince  the 
Egges  of  a  Hen  laid  at  one  courie,  do  commonly  out- weigh  the  bird, 
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and  feme  moths  coming  out  of  their  cafes,  without  afliftance  of  food 
will  lay  fo  many  Egges  as  to  outweigh  their  bodies,  trees  rarely  bear 
their  fruit,  in  that  gravity  or  proportion  .•  Whether  in  the  germina¬ 
tion  of  feeds  according  to  Hippocrates,  the  lighter  part  afeendeth,  and 
maketh  the  fprout,  the  heavieft  tending  downward  frameth  the  root ; 
Since  we  obferve  that  the  firftfhoot  of  feeds  in  water,  will  fink  or  bow 
down  »c  the  upper  and  leafing  end  :  Whether  it  be  not  more  rational 
Epicurifme  to  contrive  whole  dirties  out  of  the  nebbes  and  fpirited  par¬ 
ticles  of  plants,  then  from  the  Gallatures  and  treddles  of  Egges ;  fince 
that  part  is  found  to  hold  nofeminall  fliare  in  Oval  Generation,  are 
Quteries  which  might  enlarge  but  mult  conclude  this  digref- 
fion. 

And  though  notin  this  order,  yet  how  nature  delightcth  in  this 
number,  and  what  confent  and  coordination  there  is  in  the  leaves  and 
parts  of  flowers,  it  cannot  efcape  our  obfervation  in  no  fmall  number 
of  plants.  For  the  calicular  or  fupporting  and  doling  leases,  do  an- 
fwer  the  number  of  the  flowers,  efpecially  in  fuch  as  exceed  not  the 
number  of  Swallows  Egges;  as  in  Violets,  Stichwort,  Blofiomes,  and 
Flowers  ofone  leaf  have  often  five  divifions,  anfwered  by  a  like  num¬ 
ber  of calicular  leaves;  as  GentianelU^CotvslvuluS) Bell-flowers. In  many 
the  flowers,  blades,  or  flaminous  (hoots and  leaves  are  all  equally  five, 
as  in  cockle,  mullein  and  Blattarh;  Wherein  the  flowers  before  ex¬ 
plication  are  pentagonally  wrapped  up,  with  fome  refcmblance  of  the 
blatta  or  moth  from  whence  it  hath  its  name  ;  But  the  contrivance  of 
natu.eis  Angular  in  the  opening  and  (hutting  of  Bindcweeds,  perform  ¬ 
ed  by  five  inflexures,  diftinguilhable  by  pyramidicall  figures,  and  alfo 
different  colours  • 

Tbs  rofe  at  firft  is  thought  to  have  been  of  five  leaves,  -asityet 
groweth  wilde  among  us;  but  in  the  moft  luxuriant,  the  calicular 
leaves  do  Bill  maintain  that  number.  But  nothing  is  more  admired  then 
the  five  Brethren  of  the  Rofe,  and  the  ftrange  difpofure  of  the  Appen¬ 
dices  or  Beards,  in  the  calicular  leaves  thereof,  which  in  defpair  of  rc- 
(olution  is  tolerably  falved  from  this  contrivance,  beft  ordered  and  fuit- 
ed  for  the  free  clofure  of  them  before  explication.  For  thofe  two  which 
are  lrnooth,and  of  no  beard  are  contrived  to  lye  undermoft,as  without 
prominent  parts,  and  fit  tobefmoothly  covered.,  the  other  two  which 
are  befet  with  Beards  on  either  fide,  Band  outward  and  uncovered, but 
the  fifth  or  half- bearded  leaf  is  covered  on  the  bare  fide  but  on  the  open 
fide  Bands  free,  and  bearded  like  the  other, 

Befides  a  ia-ge  number  of  leaves  have  five  divifions,  and  may  be  cir- 
cumfcribed  by  a  Pentagon  or  figure  of  five  Angles,  made  by  right  lines 
from  the  extremity  of  their  leaves,  as  in  Maple,  Vine,  Figge-Trec  .• 
Rut  five-leaved  flowers  are  commonly  difpofed  circularly  about  the 
Stylus-,  according  to  the  higher  Geometry  of  nature,  dividing  a  cir¬ 
cle  by  five  which  concurre  not  to  make  Diameters,  as  in 
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Quadrilaterall  and  fcxangular  Interfe&ions. 

Now  the  number  of  five  is  remarkable  in  every  Circle,  not  only  as 
the  fit  ft  fphaerical  Number,  but  the  meafure  of  fpharrical  motion.  For 
fphaerical  bodies  move  by  fives,  and  every  globular  Figure  placed  upon 
a  plane,  in  dired  volutation,  returns  to  the  firft  point  of  contadion 
in  thefirft  touch,  accounting  by  the  Axes  of  the  Diameters  or  Cardi¬ 
nal!  points  of  the  four  quarters  thereof.  And  before  it  an  iveth  unto 
the  fame  point  again,  itmaketh  five  circles  equad  unto  it  fclf,  in  each 
progreffe  from  thofe  quarters,  abfolving  an  equal  circle. 

By  the  fame  number  doth  nature  divide  the  circle  of  the  Sea-ftarre, 
and  in  that  order  and  number  difpofeth  thofe  elegant  Semi-circles,  or 
den  tall  fockets  and  egges  in  the  Sea  Hedge-hogge.  And  no  mean  Ob- 
fervations  hereof  there  is  in  the  Mathematicks  of  the  neateft  Retiary 
Spider,  which  concluding  in  fourty  four  Circles,  from  five  Semidia¬ 
meters  beginneth  that  elegant  texture. 

And  after  this  manner  doth  lay  the  foundation  of  the  Circular  bram  EkmXu^ 
ches  of  the  Oak,  which  being  five-cornered,  in  the  tender  annua'l 
fprouts,  and  manifefting  upon  incifion  the  fignature  of  a  Starre,  is 
after  made  circular,  and  Iwel’d  into  a  round  body  :  Which  pra&ice  of 
nature  is  become  a  point  of  art,  and  makes  two  Probiemes  in  Eaclide. 

But  the  Bryar  which  fends  forth  (hoots  and  prickles  from  its  angles, 
maintains  ics  pcntagonall  figure,  and  the  unobferved  fignature  of  a 
handfome  porch  within  it-  Tooniitthe  five  final!  buttons  dividing  the 
Circle  of  the  Ivy- berry,  and  the  five  characters  in  the  Winter  (talk  of 
theWallnut,  with  many  other  Obfervable=,  which  cannot  efcape  the 
eyes  of  fignal  difeerners ;  Such  as  know  where  to  finde  Ajax  his  name, 
in  Gallitrteuru ,  or  zy4rons  Mitre  in  Henbane.  . 

Quincuncial  forms  and  Ordinations  are  alfo  obfervab?e  in  animall  fi¬ 
gurations.  For  to  omit  the  hioides  or  throat  bone  of  animals,the/«r- 
eptU  or  merry-thought  in  birds;  which  fupporterh  th c  fcjpuU,  afford¬ 
ing  a  paffage  for  the  winde-pipe  and  the  gullet,  the  wings  of  Flyes,  and 
difpofure  o'  their  legs  in  their  firft  formation  from  maggots, and  the  po  • 
fition  of  their  horns,  wings  and  legs,  in  their  Aurelian  cafes  and  fwad-  • 

Jing  clouts :  The  back  of  the  Cimx  nArborew, found  often  upon  Trees 
and  Idler  plants,  doth  elegantly  difeover  the  Burgundian  deenffation  • 

And  the  likeisobfervablein  the  belly  of  the  Notonetten,  or  water- Bee¬ 
tle,  which  fwimmeth  on  its  back,  and  the  handfome  Rhombuffes  of. 
the  Sea-poult,  or  Werrell,on  either  fide  the  Spine. 

The  lexangular  Cels  in  the  Honey-combs  of  Bees  are  difpofed  after 
this  order,  much  there  is  not  of  wonder  in  the  confufed  Houles  of  Pff- 
mires;  though  much  in  their  bufie  life  and  aftions,  more  in  the  edificial , 

Palaces  of  Bees  and  Monarchical  fpirits  ;  who  make  their  combs  fix- 
cornerM,  declining  a  circle,  whereof  many  ftandnot  clofe  together, 
and  compleatly  fill  the  area  of  the  place ;  But  rather  affefting  a  fix-fided 

figure, whereby  every  cell  affords  a  common  fide  unto  fix  more,  and 
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alfoa  tit  receptacle  for  the  Bee  it  felf,  which  gathering  into  a  Cylin¬ 
drical  Figure,  aptly  enters  its  fexangular  honfe,  more  neerly  approching 
a  circular  figure,  then  either  doth  the  Square  or  Triangle,  And  the 
Combes  themfelves  fo  regularly  contrived,  that  their  mutual  interfefti- 
,  ons  make  three  Lozenges  -at  the  bottom  of  every  Cell-  which  feve- 
rally  regarded  make  three  Rows  of  neat  Rbomboidal  Figures,  connect¬ 
ed  at  the  angles,  and  fo  continue  three  feveral  chaines  throughout  the 
whole  comb. 

As  lor  the  Favago  found  commonly  on  the  Sea- fhoar5  though  na¬ 
med  from  an  honey  comb,  it  but  rudely  makes  out  the  refemblance, 
and  better  agrees  with  the  round  Cels  of  humble  Bees.  He  that  would 
exactly  dilcern  the  (hop  of  a  Bees  mouth,  need  obferving  eyes,  and 
good  augmenting  glaiTes;  wherein  is  difcoverable  one  of  the  neacefi 
peeces  in  nature,  9nd  mult  have  a  more  piercing  eye  then  mine ;  who 
findes  out  the  fliape  of  buls  heads,  in  the  guts  of  drones  preflfed  out  be- 
Gom.  de  ninde,  according  to  the  experiment  of  Gome  jins ;  wherein  notwith- 
Wr.  franding  there  ieemeth  fomewhat  which  might  incline  a  plain  fancy  to 
credulity  of  fimilitude. 

A  refemblance  hereof  there  is  in  the  orderly  and  rarely  difpofed  Cels, 
made  by  Flyes  and  Jnfe&s,  which  we  have  often  found  fattened  about 
final!  'prigs,  and  in  thofe  cottonary  and  wooly  pillows,  which  fome- 
times  we  meet  with  fattened  unto  Leaves,there  is  included  an  elegant 
Net  work  Texture ,  out  of  which  come  many  (mall  Flies.  And  to  me 
reimblance  there  is  of  this  order  in  the  Egge*  of  feme  Butterflies  and 
moths,  as  they  ftick  upon  leaves,  and  other  fubftances  •,  which  being 
dropped  from  behinde,  nor  directed  by  the  eye,  doth  neatly  declare 
how  nature  Geometrizeth,  and  obferveth  order  in  all  things. 

A  like  correspond ency  in  figure  is  found  in  the  skim  and  outward 
teguments  of  animals,  whereof  a  regardable  part  are  beautiful  by  this 
texture  As  the  backs  of  feveral  Snakes,  and  Serpents,  elegantly  re¬ 
markable  in  the  dfpis,  and  the  Dart*fnake,  in  the  Chiafinus,  and 
larger  ckcuffationsMipon  the  back  of  the  Rattle- fnake,  and  in  the 
clofe  and  finer  texture  o  1  the  Mater  formic  arum,  or  fnake  that  de¬ 
lights  in  Anthils;  whereby  upon  approach  of  outward  injuries,  they 
•  can  raife  a  thicker  Phalanx  on  their  backs,  and  hatidfomely  contrive 
themfi  Ives  into  all  kindes  of  flexures:  Whereas  their  bellies  are  com¬ 
monly  covered  with  fmooth  femicircular  divifions,  as  belt  accom- 
modable  unto  their  quick  and  gliding  motion. 

This  way  is  followed  by  nature  in  the  peculiar  and  remarkable  tail  of 
the  Sever,  wherein  the  lea  y  particles  are  difpofed,  fomewhat  after  this 
order, which  is  the  plaineft  refolution  of  the  wonder  of  Bellonius ,  while 
he  faith,  with  incredible  Artifice  hath  Nature  framed  the  cay  1  or  Oar 
of  the  Bever :  whereby  the  way  we  cannot  but  wifli  a  model  of  their 
houfes,  fo  much  extolled1  by  fi  me  Defcribers:  wherein  fince  they  are 
fo  bold  as  to  ventureupon  three  ftages,we  might  examine  their  Artifice 
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in  the  contignations,  the  rule  and  order  in  the  compartitions  •  or 
whether  that  magnified  ftrudure  beany  more  then  a  rude  reftan- 
gular  pyle  or  meer  hovel-building. 

Thus  works  the  hand  of  nature  in  the  feathery  plantation  about  bird's. 

Obfervable  in  the  skins  of  the  *  breaft,  legs  and  Pinions  of  Turkies*  Elegantly 

Geefe,  and  Ducks,  and  the  Oafs  or  finny  feet  of  Water- Fowl:  and  fuch  confpicu-  * 

a  natural  net  as  the  fcaly  covering  of  fifties,  of  Mullets,  Carps,  Ten-  ?us  on  thc 

chcs,&c.  even  in  fuch  as  are  excoriable  and  confift  of  fmaller  fcales,  as  Iheftrhf. 

Bretts,  Soals,  and  Flounders,  The  like  Reticulate  grain  is  obfer-  ped  skins 

vable  in  fome  %js]Jia  Leather.  To  omit  the  ruder  Figures  of  theo-  °f  Dive- 

ftracion,  the  triangular  or  cunnyfifh,  or  the  pricks  of  the  Sea-Por-FowI>of 
cupine.  thc-Cormo- 

The  fame  is  alfo  obfervable  in  fome  part  of  the  skin  of  man,  in  habits  of  bonder, 
neat  texture, and  therefore  not  unaptly  compared  unto  a  net  :  Weftiall  weafeJI, 
not  affitrn  that  from  fuch  grounds,  the  ^Egyptian  Embalmers  imitated  Loon, 5^0 
this  texture,yet  in  their  linnen  folds  the  fame  is  ftill  obfervable  among 
tneir  neateft  Mummies,  in  the  figures  of  lfisa.nd  Ofiyrist  and  the  Tute¬ 
lary  fpirits  in  the  Bembine  Table.  Nor  is  it  to  be  over-looked  how  O- 
rtis,  the  Hieroglyphick  ofthe  world  is  deferibed  in  a  Net-work  cover¬ 
ing,  from  the  fhoulder  to  the  foot.  And  (not  to  enlarge  upon  the  cru- 
ciated  CharadFer  of  Trifmegifius,  or  handed  croffes,  fo  ofeen  occur¬ 
ring  in  the  Needles  of Pharaoh,  and  Obelisks  of  Antiquity)  theStawa 
Jftaca,  Teraphims,  and  little  Idols,  found  about  the  Mummies,  do 
make  a  decuffation or  IacobsGvoRe,  with  their  armes,  like  that  on  the 
head  of  Ephraim  and  <JMa.najfesy  and  this  decujfis  is  alfo  graphically 
deferibed  between  them. 


This  Reticulate  or  Net-work  was  alfo  confiderable  in  the  inward 
parts  or  man,  not  onely  fr  om  the  firft  fubtegmen  or  warp  of  his  forma¬ 
tion,  but  inthenetty  fibres  of  the  veines  and  vcffels  of  life  ;  wherein 
according  to  common  Anatomy  the  right  and  tranfverfefibres  are  de- 
cuflated,  by  the  obiick  fibres-  and  fo  muft  frame  a  Reticulate  and  Quin* 
cuncial  Fgure  by  their  Obliquations,  Emphatically  extending  that  Ele¬ 
gant  expreffion  of  Scripture.  Thou  haft  curioufly  embroydered  me, 
thou  haft-  wrought  me  up  after  the  fineft  way  of  texture,  and  as  it 
were  with  a  Needle. 

Nor  is  the  fame  obfervable  onely  in  fome  parts,  but  in  the  whole  bo¬ 
dy  of  man  ,  which  upon  the  extenfion  of  arms  and  legges,doth  make 
outa  fquare,  whofeinterfe&ion  is  at  the  genitais.  To  omitthe  phan- 
taftical  Quincunx,  in  Plato  of  the  firft  Hermaphrodite  or  double  man, 
united  at  the  Loynes,  which  Jupiter  after  divided. 

A  rudimental  re'emblance  hereof  there  is  in  the  cruciated  and  rug¬ 
ged  folds  of  the  Reticulum ,  or  Net-like  Ventricle  of  ruminating  horned 
animals,  which  is  the  fecond  in  order, culinarily  called  the  Honey-comb  . 
For  many  divfions  there  are  in  the  fto  mack  of  feveral  animals;  what 
number  they  maintain  in  the  Scams  and  ruminating  Fifh,  common  de- 

fcriptioH; 
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fcription,  or  our  own  experiment  hath  made  no  difcovery.  But  in  the 
Ventricle  of  Porpufes  there  are  three  divifions.  In  many  Birds  a  crop, 
Gizard,  and  little  receptacle  before  it ;  but  in  Cornigerous  animals, 
which  chew  the  cudd, there  are  no  lefle  then  four  of  diftintt  po/ition  and 
office. 

The  %eticulum  by  thefe  croffed  Cels,  makes  a  further  digeftion,  in 
the  dry  and  exuccous  part  of  the  Aliment  received  from  the  firft  Ven¬ 
tricle.  For  at  the  bottome  of  the  gullet  there  is  a  double  Oiifice  • 
What  is  firft  received  at  the  mouth  defeendeth  into  the  firft  and  great¬ 
er  ftomack,  from  whence  it  is  returned  into  the  mouth  again  ;  and  after 
a  fuller  maftication,  and  falivous  mixture,  what  part  thereof  delcend- 
eth  again,  in  a  moift  and  fucculent  body,  it  Aides  down  the  fofter  and 
more  permeable  Orifice,  into  the  Omafus  or  third  ftomack ,•  and  from 
thence  conveyed  into  the  fourth,  receives  itslaftdigeftion.  The  other 
dry  and  exuccous  part  after  rumination  by  the  larger  and  ftronger  Ori¬ 
fice  bcareth  into  the  firft  ftomack,  from  thence  into  the  Retie, 
and  fo  progreffi  vely  into  the  other  divifions.  And  therefore  in  Calves 
newly  calved,  there  is  little  or  no  ufe  of  the  two  firft  Ventric!es,for  the 
milk  and  liquid  aliment  Aippcth  down  the  fofter  Orifice,  into  the  third 
ftomack  ;  where  making  little  or  no  ftay;  it  palTeth  into  the  fourth,  the 
feat  of  the  Coagtilum,  or  Runnet,  or  thatdivifion  of  ftomack  which 
feemsto  bear  the  name  of  the  whole,  in  the  Greek  tranftation  of  the 
Priefts  Fee,  in  the  Sacrifice  of  Peace- offerings. 

As  for  thofe  Rhomboidal  Figures  made  by  the  Cartilagineous  parts 
of  the  Wezon,  in  the  Lungs  of  great  Filhes,  and  other  animals,  as 
'%orMletiuf  dilcovercd,  we  have  not  found  themfo  to  anfwer  our  Fi¬ 
gure  as  to  be  drawn  intoiiluftration  ;  Something  we  expe&cd  in  the 
more  difcernable  texture  of  the  lungs  of  frogs,  which  notwithftanding 
being  but  two  curious  bladders  not  weighing  above  a  grain,  we  found 
interwoven  with  veins,  not  obferving  any  juft  order.  More  orderly 
fituated  are  thofe  cretaceous  and  chalky  concretions  found  fonetimes 
in  the  bignefic  of  a  fmall  fech  on  either  fide  their  fpine ;  which  being 
not  agreeable  unto  our  order,  nor  yet  obferved  by  any,  we  {hall  not 
bereddeourfeon. 


But  had  we  found  a  better  account  and  tolerable  Anatomy  of  that 
de-  prominent  jowle  of  the  ( a)  Sperma  Ceti  Whale,  then queftuary  opera- 
fcriDcd  in  tion,  or  the  ftench  of  the  laftcaft  upon  our  (hoar, permitted,  we  might 
our  rfeudo.  have  perhaps  difeovered  fome  handlome  order  in  thofe  Net- like  fea- 
Eputm.  pes  andfockets,  made  like  Honey-combs,  containing  that  medicall 

Edit.  a. 
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laftly,  The  inceffion  or  locall  motion  of  animals  is  made  with  ana¬ 
logy  unto  this  Figure,  by  decuffative  diametrals,  Quincundail  Lines 
and  angles.  For  to  omit  the  enquiry  how  Butterflies  and  breezes  move 
their  four  wings,  how  birds  and  fi fires  in  ayre  and  water  move  by 
joynt  ftroaksot  oppofite  wings  and  Finnes,  and  how  falient  animals  in 

jumping 
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jumping  forward  feem  to  arife  and  fall  upon  a  fquare  bafe •  As  the  fta- 
don  of  moft  Quadrupeds, is  made  upon  a  long  fquare, to  in  their  motion 
they  make  a  Rhomboides ;  their  common  progreffion  being  perform¬ 
ed  Diametrally,  by  decuffation  andcrofle  advancement  of  their  legges, 
which  not  obferved  begot  that  remarkable  abfurdity  in  the  pofition  of 
the  legges  of  faftors  horfe  in  the  Capitoll.  The  Snake  which  moveth 
circularly  makes  his  fpires  in  like  order,  the  convex  and  concave  fpirals 
anfwering  each  other  at  alternate  diftances ;  In  the  motion  of  man  the 
artne&  and  legges  obferve  this  thwarting  pofition,  but  the  legges  alone 
do  move  Quincuncially  by  fingle  Angles  with  fome  refemblance  of  an 
V  meafured  by  fuccefii  ve  advancement  from  each  foot,  and  the  angle 
of  indenture  great  or  lefie,  according  to  the  extent  or  brevity  of  the 
ftride. 

Studious  Obfervators  may  difeover  more  analogies  in  the  orderly 
book  of  nature,  and  cannot  efcape  the  Elegancy  of  her  hand  in  other 
correfpondencies.  The  Figures  of  nails  and  crucifying  appurtenances, 
are  but  prccarioufly  made  out  in  the  Granadilla  or  flower  of  Chrifts 
pafiion ;  And  we  defpair  to  behold  inthefe  parts  that  handfonae  draught 
of  crucifixion  in  the  fruit  of  the  Barbado  Pine.  The  feminal  fpike  of 
PhaUris,  or  great  (haking  grafle,  more  nearly  anfwers  the  tayl  of  a 
Rattle- Snake,  then  many  refemblances  in  Porta :  And  if  the  man 
(b)  Orchis  of  Column a  be  well  made  out,  it  excelleth  all  analogies.  In  » Orchis  An- 
young  Wallnuts cut  athwart,  it  is  not  hard  to  apprehend  ftrange  cha-  thropfhorat 
rafters;  and  in  thofe of fomewhat  elder  growth,  handfome  ornamen-  ^abn  Ci' 
tal  draughts  about  a  plain  erode.  In  the  root  of  Ofmond  or  Water-fern,  lum*t 
every  eye  may  difeern  the  form  of  a  half  Moon,  Rain-bow,  or  half 
the  cha  rafter  of  Pifces.  Somefinde  Hebrew,  Arabick,  Greek,  and 
Latine  Charafters  in  Plants ;  In  a  common  one  among  us  we  feem  to 
reade  Acaiat  Viviu,  Lilil. 

Right  lines  and  circles  make  out  the  bulk  of  plants ;  In  the  parts 
thereof  we  finde  Helicall  or  fpirall  roundies,  valuta's,  conicall  Seftions, 
circular  Pyramids,  andfruftums  of  Archimedes  -y  And  cannot  over¬ 
look  the  orderly  hand  of  nature,  in  the  alternate  fuccefii on  of  the  flat 
and  narrower  fides  in  the  tender  {hoots  of  the  Afhe,  or  the  regular  in¬ 
equality  of  bignefle  in  the  five-leaved  flowers  of  Henbane,  and  fome- 
thing  like  in  the  calicular  leaves  of  Tut f on.  How  the  fpots  of  Perfiearia 
do  mauifeft  themfelves  between  the  fixth  and  tenth  ribbe.  How  the 
triangular  capp  in  the  ftemme  or  fly  las  of  Tulips  doth  conftantly  point 
at  three  outward  leaves.  That  fpicated  flowers  do  open  firfl:  at  the 
ftalk.  That  white  flowers  have  yellow  thrums  or  knops.  That  the 
nebbe  of  Beans  and  Peafedo  all  look  downward,  and  fo  prefie  not 
upon  each  other ;  And  how  the  feeds  of  many  pappous  or  downy 
flowers  loekt  up  in  fockets  after  a  gomphofis  or  w<?rw-articulaticn, dif¬ 
fuse  themfelves  circularly  into  branches  of  rare  order,  obfcrvable  in 
Tragopgm  or  Goats-beard,  conformable  to  the  Spiders  web,  and  the 
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%adii  in  like  manner  relarely  inter-woven. 

And  how  in  animall  natures,  even  colours  hold  correfpondencies,  and 
mutuall  correlations.  That  the  colour  of  the  Caterpillar  will  (hew  a- 
gain  in  the  Butterfly,  with  fome  latitude  is  allowable.  Though  the  re¬ 
gular  fpots  in  their  wings  feem  but  a  mealie  adhefion*  and  fuch  as  may 
be  wiped  away,  yet  fince  they  come  in  this  variety,  out  of  their  cafes* 
there  muft  be  regular  pores  in  thofe  pares  and  mcrabranes,defining  fuch 
Exudations,  6 

That  (b)  Atigujlm  had  native  notes  on  his  body  and  belly,  after  the 
order  and  number  in  the  Starre  of  wayne,  will  not  feem  ftrange 

unto  affrall  Phyfiognomy,  which  accordingly  confidereth moles  in  the 
body  of  man,  or  Phyficall  Oblervators,  who  from  thepofition  of  moles 
in  the  face,  reduce  them  to  rule  and  correfpondency  in  other  parts. 
Whether  after  the  like  method  medical!  conjefture  may  not  be  raifed* 
upon  parts  inwardly  affetfed;  fince  parrs  about  the  lips  are  the  critical! 
feats  of  Puftules  difeharged  in  Agues;  And  fcrophulous  tumours  about 
the  neck  do  fo  often  fpeak  the  like  about  the  Mefentery,  may  alfo  be 

The  rufiet  neck  in  young  Lambsfeems  but  adventitious,  and  may 
owe  its  tinfture  to  fome  contagion  in  the  womb ;  But  that  if  fheep 
have  any  black  or  deep  ruflet  in  their  faces,  they  want  not  the  fame 
about  their  legges  and  feet ;  That  black  Hounds  have  mealy  mouths 
and  feet ;  That  black  Cows  which  have  any  white  in  their  tayls,  fliould 
not  mifle  of  fome  in  their  bellies ;  and  if  all  white  in  their  bodies,  yet 
if  black-mouth’d,  their  ears  and  feet  maintain  the  fame  colour,  arecor- 
refpondent  tindiures  not  ordinaaily  failing  in  nature,  which  eafily  m- 
nitesthe  accidents  of  extremities,  fince  in  fome  generations  (he  trans¬ 
mutes  the  parts  themfelves,  while  in  the  Aurelian  CMetamorfhofis  the 
head  of  the  canker  becomes  the  Taylof  the  Butterfly.  Which  is  in 
lome  way  not  beyond  the  contrivance  of  Artv  in  fubmerfions  and  In¬ 
lays,  inverting  the  extremes  of  the  plant,  and  fetching  the  root  from 
thetop;  and  alfo  imitated  in  handfome  columnary  work,  in  the  inver- 
fion  of  the  extremes;  wherein  the  Capitel,  and  the  Eafe,  hold  fuch  near 
correfpondency., 

lathe  motive  parts  of  animals  may  be  discovered  mutuall  proporti¬ 
ons;  not  only  in  thofe  of  Quadrupeds,  but  in  the  thigh-bone,  tee  ge 
foot-bone,  and-cla  ws-of  Birds,  1  he  legs  of  Spiders  are  made  after  a  (ef- 
ajuitettian  proportion,  and  the  long  legs  of  fomelocufls,  double  unto 
fome  others.  But  the  internodial  parts  of  Vegetables,  or  fpaces  be¬ 
tween  the  joynts,  are  contrived  with  more  uncertainty  ;  though 
the  joynts  them  felyes  in  many  Plants,  maintain  a  regular  Num¬ 
ber..  :  •  .  -g,  |  . 

In  vegetable  compofure,  the  unition  of  prominent  parts  feems  moft 
to  anfwer  the  J pop  by fes  or  pi  ocefles  of  Animall  bones,  whereof  they 

are  the  produced  parts  or  prominent  explantations.  And  though  in 

;  the- 
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the  parts  of  plants  which  are  not  ordained  for  motion,  we  do  not  ex¬ 
pert  correfpondent  Articulations ;  yet  in  the  fettmg  on  of  fome  flow¬ 
ers)  and  feeds  in  their  fockets,  and  the  lineallcommifluie  of  the  pulp 
of  feverall  feeds,  may  be obferved fome  ftiadow  oi  the  Harmonyjfomc 
(how  of  the  d'o mphojts  or  mart  ^-articulation. 

As  for  the  Diarthrofts  or  motive  Articulation,  there  is  expedfed  lit¬ 
tle  Analogy,  though  long-ftalked  leaves  doe  move  by  Jong  lines,  and 
haveobfervable  motions,  yet  are  they  made  by  outward  ur  puifion,  like 
the  motion  of  pendulous  bodies,  while  the  parts  themielves  are  united 
by  fome  kinde  of  fywphjfis  unto  the  flock. 

But  (landing  Vegetables,  void  of  motive-Articulations,  are  not 
without  many  motions.  For  befide  the  motion  of  vegetation  upward, 
.and  ©f  radiation  unto  all  quarters,  that  of  contraction,  dilatation,  in¬ 
clination,  and  contortion,  is  difcoverable  in  many  plants.  To  omit 
the  rofe  of  Jeriebo,  the  car  of  Rye,  which  moves  with  change  of  wea¬ 
ther,  and  the  Magical  fpit,  made  of  no  rare  plants, which  windes  before 
the  fire,  and  rods  the  bird  without  turning. 


Even  Animals  near  the  Claffis  of  plants,  feem  to  have  the  moil  reft-  *  Fdund 


lefle  motions.  The  Summer-worm  of  Ponds  and  plafhes  makes  a  long  ®^tcn,  *n 


waving  motion;  the  hair-worm  feidome  lies  {till.  He  that  would  behold  0j  rc€jmag 
a  very  anomalous  motion,  may  obferve  it  in  the  Tortile  and  tiring  gotin  the8 


ftroaks  of  (a)  Gnatworms. 


ftanding 
waters  of 
Citterns  m 
the  Sum* 
mer« 


CHAP.  IV. 


S  for  the  delights,  commodities ,  myfteries,  with  other  con¬ 


cernments  of  this  order,  we  are  unwilling  to  fly  them  over,  in 


the  fliort  deliveries  of  Virgil,  Varro ,  or  others,  and  (hall  therefore  en¬ 
large  with  additional!  ampliations. 

By  this  pofition  they  had  a  juft  proportion  of  Earth,  to  fupply  an  e. 
quality  of  nourifhment.  The  diftance  being  ordered,  thick  or  thin,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  magnitude  or  vigorous  attradion  of  the  plant, thegood- 
nefle,  leannefle,  or  propriety  of  thefoyl,  and  therefore  the  rule  of  So¬ 
lon,  concerning  the  territory  of  tsdrbens,  not  extendible  unto  ail;  al¬ 
lowing  the  diftance  of  fix  foot  unto  common  Trees,  and  nine  for  the 
Fig  and  Oiive. 


They  bad  a  due  diffufion  of  their  roots  on  all  or  both  fides,  where¬ 
by  they  maintained  fome  proportion  to  their  height,  in  Trees  of  large  8  Huuntam 


radication.  For  that  they  ftri&ly make  good  their  profundar  or  depth  a<* 
unto  their  height,  according  to  common  conceit,  and  that  expreffion  farm, 
of  {a)  Virgil,  though  confirmable  from  the  plane  Tree  in  Pliny,  and  t antmral 
lome  fewexamples,isnotto  be  expeded  from  the  generation  of  Trees  diet  ad  tar- 


alcnoft  in  any  Kinde,  either  of  fide-fpreading  or  tap-roots .-  Except  wc tara  ten^h 
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we  meafure  them  by  lateral  and  oppofite  dilutions ;  nor  commonly  to 
be  found  in  minor  ot  hcarby  plants ;  If  we  except  Sea-holiy,  LiquorilH, 
Sea-ru(h,  and  fome  others. 

They  had  a  commodious  radiation  in  their  growth ;  and  a  due  ex¬ 
panlion  of  their  branches,  for  lhadow  or  delight.  For  trees  thickly 
planted,  do  run  up  in  height  and  branch  with  no  expanfion,  (hooting 
unequally  or  (hort,  and  thinneupon  the  neighbouring  fide.  And  there¬ 
fore  Trees  are  inwardly  bare,  and  fpring,and  leaf  from  the  outward  and 
Sunny  fide  of  their  branches. 

Whereby  theyalfo  avoided  the  perillof  or  one  tree 

perifhing  with  another,  as  ithappeneth  ofetimesfrom  thefick  effluvi¬ 
ums  or  entanglements  of  the  roots,  falling  foul  with  each  other.  Ob- 
fervable  in  Elmes  fet  in  hedges,  where  if  one  dieth  the  neighbouring 
T ree  profpereth  not  long  after. 

In  thisfituation  divided  into  many  intervals  and  open  unto  fix  paf- 
fages,  they  had  the  advantage  of  a  fair  perflation  from  windes,  brulh- 
ing  and  cleanfing  their  furfaces;  relaxing  and  doling  their  pores  unto  due 
perfpiration.  For  that  they  afford  large  effluviums  perceptible  from  o  - 
dours,  diffufed  at  great  diftances,  isobfervable  from  Onyons  out  of 
the  Earth;  which  though  dry,  and  kept  until  the  fpring,  as  they 
fhoot  forth  large  and  many  leaves,  do  notably  abate  of  their  weight. 
And  mint  growing  in  glaffes  of  water ,  until  it  arriveth  unto  the 
weight  of  an  ounce,  in  afhady  place,  will  fometimes  exhauft  a  pound 
of  water. 

And  as  they  fend  forth  much,  fomay  they  receive  fomewhat  in: 
For  befide  the  common  way  and  road  of  reception  by  the  root,  there 
may  be  a  refe&ion  and  imbibition  from  without ;  For  gentle  (howrs 
refrefia  plants,  though  they  enter  not  their  roots  ;  And  the  good  and 
bad  effluviums  of  Vegetables,  promote  or  debilitate  each  other.  So 
E pithy  mum  and  Dodder ,  rootlefle  and  out  of  the  ground,  maintain 
themfelves  upon  Thyme,  Savory,  and  plants,  whereon  they  hang.  And 
Ivy  divided  from  the  root,  we  have  obferved  to  live  fome  years,  by  the 
cirrous  parts  commonly  conceived  but  as  tenacles  and  hold -faffs,  unto  it. 
The  (talks  of  mint  cropt  from  the  root  (tripped  from  the  leaves,  and  fee 
in  glaffes  with  the  root  end  upward,  and  out  of  the  water ,  we 
have  obferved  to  fend  forth  fprouts  and  leaves  without  the  aid  of  roots, 
and fcordium  to  grow  in  like  manner,  the  leaves  fet  downward  in  water. 
To  omitfevcrall  Sea;plants,  which  grow  onfingle  roots  from  (tones, 
although  in  very  many  there  are  fide- (hoots  and  fibres,  befide  the  fa- 
ileningroot.  •  Lo r=b 

By  this  open  pofition  they  were  fairly  expofed  unto  the  rayes  of 
Moon  and  Sunne,  fo  confiderable  in  the  growth  of  Vegetables,  For 
though  Poplars,  Willows,  andfeverall  Trees  be  made  to  grow  about 
the  brinks  of  Acharen,  and  dark  habitations  of  the  dead;  Though  fome 

plants  are  content  to  grow  in  obfeure  Weis  5  wherein  alio  old  Elme 
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pnmps  afford  fometimes  long  bufliy  fprouts,  not  obfervable  in  any  a- 
bove  ground :  And  large  fields  of  Vegetables  are  able  totnaintain  their 
verdure  at  the  bottome  andfliady  part  of  the  Sea;  yet  thegreateft 
nnmber  are  not  content  without  the  adual  rayes  of  the  Sun, but  bend, 
incline,  and  follow  them;  as  large  lifts  offolifequious  and  Sun-fol¬ 
lowing  plants.  And  fome  obfcrve  the  method  of  its  motion  in  their 
own  growth  and  converfion  twining  towards  the  Weft  by  the  South, 
as  Bryony,  Hops,  Woodbine,  and  leveral  kindes  of  Bindeweed,  which 
we  (hall  more  admire ;  when  any  can  tell  us,  they  obferve  another  mo¬ 
tion  and  Twift  by  the  North  at  the  Antipodes.  The  fame  plants  rooted 
againft  an  ered  North-wall  full  of  holes,  will  finde  a  way  through 
them  to  look  upon  the  Sun.  And  in  tender  plants  from  muftard-feed, 
fown  in  the  winter,  and  in  a  plot  of  earth  placed  inwardly  againft  a 
South-window,  the  tender  ftalks  of  two  leaves  arofe  not  ereft,  but 
bending  towards  the  window,  nor  looking  much  higher  then  the  Me 
rid i an  Sun.  And  if  the  pot  were  turned  they  would  vvoik  themfeives  in 
to  their  former  declinations,  making  their  converfion  by  the  Eaft.  That 
the  Leaves  of  the  Olive  and  fome  othe  trees  folftitially  turn,  and  pre- 
cifely  tell  us,  when  the  Sun  is  entred  Cancer,  is  fcarce  expectable  in  a- 
ny  Climate ;  and  Thcophrafitss  warily  obferves  it  ;  Yet  fomewhat 
thereof  is  obfervable  in  our  own ,  in  the  leaves  of  Willows  and  Sat- 
lows,  fome  weeks  after  the  Solftice.  But  the  great  Convolvtdm  or 
whiteflowred  Bindweed,  obferves  both  motions  oithe  Sun,  while  the 
floure  twids  iEquinoftionally  from  the-iefc  hand  to  the  rignt,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  dayly  revolution ;  The  ftalk  twineth  ecliptically  from  tue 
right  to  the  left,  according  to  the  annual  converfion. 

Some  commend  the  expofure  of  thefe  orders  unto  the  Weftern  gales, as 
the  moft  generative  and  fruftirying  breath  of  heaven.  But  we 
applaud  the  Husbandry  of  Solomon,  whereto  agreeth  the  doCtrine  of 
Tbeopbrafifts.  Arile  Q  North- winde,  and  blow  thou  South  upon  my 
garden,  that  the  fpices  thereof  may  flow  out ;  For  the^North-wmde 
dofine  the  pores,  and  (hutting  up  the  efflxvwm,  when  the  South  doth 
after  open  and  relax them  ;  the  Aromaticalgummes  do  drop, and  fweet 
odours  fly  actively  from  them.  And  if  his  garden  had  the  fame  fituation, 

which  mapps,and  charts  aflbrd  it,  omthe  eaft  fide  of  and  ha¬ 

ving  the  wall  on  the  Weft;thefe  were  the  winds, unto  which  it  was  well 

.  By  this  way  of  plantation  they  enereafed  the  ftumber  of  their  trees, 
which  they  loft  in  jfuaterwo’s,  and  fquare-orders,  which  is  a  commo¬ 
dity  infifted  on  by  fW*,  and  one  great  intent  of  nature,  in  this  po¬ 
tion  of  flowers  and  feedsiu  the  elegant  formation  of  plants,  anorcae 
former  Rules  obferved  in  natural  and  artificial!  Figurations. 

Whether  inthis  order  and  one  tree  in  fome  meafure  breaking  the  cold, 
and  pinching  gufts  of  windds  from.the  other,  trees, will  not  better  ma  a* 
rain^their  inward  circles,  and  cither  efeape  or  moderate  . their  excen- 
u ictoes,  may  alfo  be  confidered.  For  the  circles  m Trees  are  natural- 
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ly  concentricall,  parallel  unto  the  bark,  and  unto  each  other,  till 
froltand  piercing  wind  es  contrad  and  dofe  them  on  the  weatherfide 
the  oppofite  femicircle  widely  enlarging,  and  at  a  comely  diltance' 
which  hindereth  oftentimes  the  beauty  and  roundneffe  of  trees,  and' 
makes  the  Timber  Idle  ferviceable ;  whiles  the  afcending  juyce not  rea¬ 
dily  paffing,  fettles  in  knots  and  inequalities.  And  therefore  it  is  no 
new  courfe  of  Agriculture,  to  obferve  the  native  pofition  of  trees,  ac¬ 
cording  to  North  and  South  in  their  tranfplantations. 

I  he  lame  isalfo  obfervable  underground  in  the  circulations  and  fphae- 

ncal  rounds  of  Onyons,  wherein  the  circles  of  the  Orbesare  ofttimes 

larger,  and  the  meridional  lines  (land  wider  upon  one  fide  then  the 

other.  And  where  the  largenefie  will  make  up  the  number  of  plancti- 

cal  Otbcs,  that  of  Luna,  &tid  the  lower  planets  exceed  the  dimenfions 

of  and  the  higher :  Whether  the  like  be  not  verified  in  the 

Circles  of  the  large  roots  of  Briony  and  Mandrakes,  or  why  in  the 

knottsof  Deal  or  Eirre  the  Circles  are  often  eccentrical,  although 

not  in  a  plane,  but  vertrcailand  right  pofition,  deferves  a  further  en¬ 
quiry. 


vv  iictuer  cuere  oe  not  lome  irregularity  of  roundneffe  in  mod  plant- 
according  to  their  pofition?  Whether  fotne  fmall  comprefiion  of  pore- 
be  not  perceptible  in  parts  which  ftandagainft  the  current  of  waters,  as 
in  Reeds,  Bull-rulhes,  and  other  vegetables  toward  the  ftreammg  quar¬ 
tet  ,  may.-aifo  be  obferved,  and  therefore  fuch  as  arc  long  and  weak  are 
commonly  contrived  into  a  roundneffe  of  figure,  whereby  the  watei 
preffeth  leffe.and  lleepeth  more  lmoothly  from  them,  and  even  in 
flags  or  flat- figured  leaves,  the  greater  part  obvert  their  (harper  fides 
ainto  the  current  in  ditches. 

But  whether  plants  which  float  upon  the  furface  of  the  water,  be 

for  the  tnoft  part  of  cooling-qualities,  thofe  which  (hoot  above  it  of 

heating  vertues,  and  why?  whether  Sargajfo  for  many  miles  floating 

upon  the  Weftern  Ocean ,  or  Sea- lettuce,  and  Pbafganium  at  the  bot- 

tomeof  our  Seas,  make  good  the  like  qualities?  Why  Fenny  waters 

afford  the  hocteft  and  fweeteft  plants,  as  Calamus,  Cyperus  'and 

Crowfoot,  and  mudd  caff  out  of  dittches  moft  naturally  produceth 

Atlmart?  Why  plants  fo  greedy  of  water  fo  little  regard  oyl  ?  Whv 

fince  many  feeds  contain  much  oyl  within  them,  they  endure  it  not 

well  without,  either  in  their  growth  or  production  Why  fince  Seeds 

moot  commonly  underground,  and  out  of  the  aire,tfao|e  which  are 

let  *all  in  shallow  glafles,  upon  the  furfaccof  the  water,  will  looner 

Iprout  then  thofe  at  the  bottom  ?  And  if  the  water  be  covered  with 

oyie,  thofe  at  the  bottome  will  hardly  fprout at  all,  we  have  not  room 
to  conjdure. 

Whether  Ivy  would  not  leffe  offend  the  Trees  in  this  clean  ordi¬ 
nation,  and  well-kept  paths,  might  perhaps  deferve  the  queftion-  But 
has  were  a  quaery  onely  unto  forne  habitations,  and  little  concerning 
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Cjrusox  the  Babylonian  territory-;  wherein  by  no  induftry  Harp.% - 
/#r  could  make  Ivy  grow :  And  Alexander  hardly  found  it  about  thofe  ' 
parts  to  imitate  the  pomp  of  Bacchus,  And  though  in  thefe  Northern 
Regions  we  are  tuoSmuch  acquainted  with  one  Ivy,  we  know  too  little 
ofa  nother,  whereby  wc  apprehend  not  the  exprelfions  of  Antiquity, »  Galen,  de 
thef  a)  ^plenetick  medicine  of  Galen ,  and  the  Emphafis  of  the  Poet,  in  /««'» 

the(£)beauty  of  the  white  Ivy.  bolder  a  * 

The  like  concerning  the  growth  of  MifTeltoe,  which  dependeth  not  formfm- 
only  of  the  fpecies ,  or  kinde  of  Tree,  but  much  alfo  of  the  Soil.  And  alba. 
therefore  eomtnoa  in  fotne  places,  not  readily  found  in  others,  fre¬ 
quent  in  France ,  not  fo  common  in  Spain,  and  fcarce  at  all  in  the  Ter¬ 
ritory  of  Ferrara :  Nor  eafily  to  be  found  where  it  is  mod  required  upon 
Oakes,  lefTe  on  trees  continually  verdant.  Although  in  fotne  places  the 
Olive  efcapeth  it  not,  requiting  its  detriment,  in  the  delightful  view 
of  its  read  Berries ;  as  CUuJtits  observed  in  Spain,  and  Bellonins  about 
Hierufalem.  But  this  Paraficical  plant  fuffers  nothing  to  grow  upon  it, 
by  any  way  of  art;  nor  could  we  ever  make  it  grow  where  nature 
had  not  planted  it  ?  as  we  have  in  vain  attemped  by  inocculation  and 
incifionj  upon  its  native  or  forreign  flock.  and  though  there  feem 
nothing  improbable  in  the  feed,  it  hath  notfucceeded  by  fation  in  any  Linfcholm 
manerof  ground,  wherein  we  had  no  reafon  to  defpair  fince  we 
read  of  vegetable  horus,  and  how  Rams  horns  will  root  about 
Goa. 

But  be/ides  thefe  rural  commodities,  it  cannot  be  meanly  deledable 
in  the  variety  of  Figures,  which  thefe  orders  open,  and  doled  do  make. 

Whileft  every  indofure makesa %homhns ,  the  figures  obliquely  taken 
a  Rhomboides,  the  intervals  bounded  with  parallel  lines,  and  each  in- 
terfedion  builc upon  afquare,  affording  two  Triangles  or  Pyramids 
vertically  con  joyned  ;  which1  in  the  find1  Quincuncial  order  do  oppo- 
fitely  make  acute  and  blunt  Angles. 

And  though  therein  we  meet  not  with  right  angles,  yet  every  Rhom¬ 
bus  containing  four  Angles  equal  unto  two  right,  it  virtually  contains 
two  right  in  every  one.Nor  is  this  ftrangc  unto  fuch  as  obferve  the  na¬ 
tural  lines  of  frees,  and  parts  difpofed  in  them.  For  neither  in  the 
root  doth  nature  affed  this  angle,  which  (hooting 'downward  for  the 
liability  of  the  plant,  doth  befleffedthe  fame  by  Figures  of  inclinati¬ 
on;  Nor  in  the  Branches  and  ftalky  leaves,  which  grow  moft  at  acute 
angles;  as  declining  from  their  head  the  root,  and  diminifhing  theii 
Angles  with  tht‘w  altitude  :  Verified  alfo  in  lefler  Plants,  whereby  they 
better  fupport  thentf&lves,  and  bear  not  fo  heavily  upon  the  llalk :  So 
that  while  near  the  root  they  often  make  an  Angle  of  feventy  parts, the 
fprouts  near  the  top  will  often  come  fliort  of  thirty-  Even  in  the  nerves 
and  mafter  veins  of  the  leaves  the  acute  angle  ruleth ;  the  obtufe  but 
fieldome  found,  and  in  the  backward  part  of rtbe  leaf  ;  refleding  and 
arching  about  the  ftalk.  But  why-  ofttimes  one  fide-  of  the  leaf  is  un¬ 
equal  unto  the  other,  as  in  Hazell  and  Oaks,  why  on  either  fide  the 
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maftervein  the  lefter  and  derivative  channels  not  diredly  oppofit,  nor 
at  equal  angles,  refpeftively  unto  the  adverfe  fide,  but  thofe  of  one 
part  do  often  exceed  the  other,  as  the  Wallnutand  many  more,  de¬ 
fer  ves  another  enquiry. 

Now  if  for  this  order  we  aflfcd  coniferous  and  tapering  Trees,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  Cyprefle,  which  grows  in  a  conical  figure;  we  have  found 
a  tree  not  only  of  great  Ornament,  but  in  its  EffentiaU  of  affinity  un¬ 
to  this  order.  A  {olid  Rhombus  being  made  by  the  converfion  of  two 
Equicrural  Cones,  as  Archimedes  hath  defined.  And  thefe  were  the 
common  Trees  about  Babylon ,  and  the  Eaft,  whereof  the  Ark  was 
madejand  Alexander  found  no  Trees  fo  accommodable  to  build  his  Na¬ 
vy  ;  And  this  we  rather  think  to  be  the  tree  mentioned  in  the 
Canticles, which  ftri&er  Botanology  will  hardly  allow  to  be  Camphir. 

And  if  delight  or  ornamentall  view  invite  a  comely  difpoiure  by 
circular  amputations,  as  is  elegantly  performed  in  Hawthorns;  then 
will  they  anfwer  the  figures  made  by  the  converfion  of  Rhombus, 
which  maketh  two  concentrical  Circles ;  the  greater  circumference  , 
being  made  by  the  letter  angles,  the  letter  by  the  greater, 
j  The  Cylindrical  figure  of  trees  is  virtually  contained  and  laten  t  in 
this  order.  A  Cylinder  or  long  round  being  made  by  the  converfion 
or  turning  of  a  Parallelogram,  and  mod  handfomely  by  a  long  fquare, 
which  makes  an  equal,  ftrong,  and  lafting  figure  in  trees,  agreeable 
unto  the  body  and  motive  parts  of  animals,  the  greateft  number  of 
Plants,  and  almqft  all  roots,  though  their  ftalks  be  angular,  and  of  ma¬ 
ny  corners,  which  feem  not  to  follow  the  figure  of  their  Seeds  • 
Since  many  angular  Seeds  fend  forth  round  ftalks,  and  fphaericall  feeds 
arife  from  angular  Ipindles,  and  many  rather  conform  unto  their  roots, 
as  the  round  ftalks  of  bulbous  roots,  and  in  tuberous  routs  ftemtaes  of 
like  figure,  But  why  fince  the  largeft  number  of  Plants  maintain  a 
circular  Figure,  there  are  fo  few  with  teretous  or  long-round  leaves  • 
why  coniferous  Trees  are  tenuifolious  or  narrow -leafed ,  why  plants 
of  few  or  no  joynts  have  commonly  round  ftalks,  why  the  greateft 
number  of  hollow  ftalks  are  round  ftalks  or  why  in  this  variety  of  an¬ 
gular  ftalks  the  quadrangular  mod  exceedeth,  were  too  long  a  fpecfi- 
lation  j  mean  while  obvious  experience  may  finde,that  in  plants  ofdiv- 
ded  leaves  above,  nature  often  beginnech  circularly  in  the  two  firft 
leaves  below, while  in  the  fingular  plant  of  Ivy,(he  exercileth  a  contrary 

Geometry ,.and  beginning  with  angular  leaves  below,  rounds  them  in 
the  upper  branches. 

Nor  can  the  rows  in  this  order  want  delight,  as  carrying  an  afpe& 
anfwerable  unto  the  dipteros  hypoethros ,  or  double  order  of  columns  o- 
pen  above ;  the  oppofite  ranks  of  trees  ftanding  like  pillars  in  the  /V 
vedia  of  the  Courts  of  famous  buildings, and  Portico'sof  the  Templafub- 
dialia  of  old;  Somewhat  imitating  the  Pert  fly  ha  or  Cloyfter  buildings, 
and  the  Exedr*  of  the  Ancients,  wherein  men  difeourfed,  walked  and 
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exetcifed ;  For  that  they  derived  the  rule  of  Columns  from  trees,  ef- 
peciaHy  in  their  proportional  diminutions,  is  illuftrated  by  Vitruvius 
from  the  fhafts  of  Firre  and  Pine.  And  though  the  inter-arboration 
do  imitate  the  Areofljles ,  or  thin  order,  not  ftnCtly  anfwering  the 
proportion  of  intercolumniations ;  yet  in  many  trees  they  will  not  ex¬ 
ceed  the  intermiftion  of  the  Columnes  in  the  court  of  the  Tabernacle; 
which  being  an  hundred  cubits  long,  and  made  up  by  twenty  pillars, 
will  afford  no  lefTe  then  intervals  of  five  cubits. 

Befide,in  this  kinde  of  afpeCt  the  fight  being  not  diffufed  but  circuit^ 
feribed  between  long  parallels  and  the  £7n<nu<x<^uo9  and  adumbration 
from  the  branches,  it  fratneth  a  Penthoufe  over  the  eye,  and  maketh 
a  quiet  vifion :  and  therefore  in  diffufed  and  open  afpe&s,  men  hollow 
their  hand  above  their  eye,  and  make  an  artificiall  brow,  whereby 
they  direft  the  difperfed  rayes  of  fight,  and  by  this  ftiade  preferve  a 
a  moderate  light  in  the  chamber  of  the  eye ;  keeping  the  pupilU  plump 
and  fair,  and  not  contracted  or  fhrunk  as  in  light  and  vagrant  vi¬ 
fion. 

And  therefore  providence  ha  th  arched  and  paved  the  great  houfe  of 
the  world,  with  colours  of  mediocrity,  that  is,  blew  and  green, above 
and  below  the  fight,  moderately  terminating  the  acies  of  the  eye. 
For  moft  plants,  though  green  above-ground,  maintain  their  original 
white  below  it,  according  to  the  candour  of  their  leminal  pulp,  and 
the  rudimental  leaves  do  firft  appear  in  that  colour;  oblervable  in 
Seeds  fprouting  in  water  upon  their  firft  foliation.  Green  Teeming  to  be 
the  firft  fupervenient,  or  above-ground  complexion  of  Vegetables,  re¬ 
parable  in  many  upon  ligature  or  inhumation  ,  as  Succory, 
Endive,  Artichoaks,  and  which  is  alfo  loft  upon  fading  in  the  Au« 
tumn. 

And  this  is  alfo  agreeable  unto  water  it  felf,  the  alimental  vehicle  of 
plants,  which  firft  altereth  into  this  colour ;  And  containing  many  ve¬ 
getable  feminalities,  revealeth  their  Seeds  by  greenneffe ;  and  there¬ 
fore  lonneft  expefted  in  rain  or  ftanding  water,  not  eafily  found  in 
diftilledor  water  ftrongly  boiled  ;  wherein  the  feeds  are  extinguifhed 
by  fire  and  decoCtson,  and  therefore  laft  long  and  pure  without  fucb 
alteration,  afford  ng  neither  uliginous  coats,  gnatworms,  Acari,  hair¬ 
worms,  like  crude  and  common  water;  And  therefore  moft  fit  foe 
whollome  beverage,  and  with  malt  makes  Ale  and  Beer  without 
boyling*  What  large  water-drinkers  fome  Plants  are,  the  Canary-tree 
and  Birches  in  fome  Northern  Countries,  drenching  the  fields  about 
themdofufficiently  d-manftrate.How  water  it  felf  is  ab/e  to  maintain 
the  growth  of  Vegetables,  and  without  extinction  of  their  generative 
or  medicall  ve  tues  ;  Befide  the  experiment  of  Helmonts  tree,  we  have 
found  in  fome  which  have  lived  fix  years  in  glaffes.  The  feeds  of  Scur- 
vy-grafTe  growing  in  water-pots,  have  been  fruitful  in  the  Land;  and 
Afarum  after  a  years  fpace,  and  once  calling  its  leaves  in  water  in 
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the  fecond  leaves,  hath  handfomely  performed  its  vomiting  opera* 
tion.  .  .  .  ’  •  T1^.  ;  | 

Nor  are  only  dark  and  green  colours,  but  fhades  and  fhadows  c  ontri- 
ved  through  the  great  Volume  of  nature,  and  trees  ordained  notonely 
to  proted  and  Aiadow.others,but  by  their  fliades  and  fhadowing  parts, 
to  prefeve  and  cherilh  themfelves.  The  whole  radiation  or  branchings 
fhadowing  the  ftock  and  the  roor,the  leaves,the  branches  and  fruit,too 
much  expofedtothe  windes  and  icorchin^  Sun.  The  cahcular  leaves 
inclofe  the tender  flowers,  and  the  flowers  themfelves  lie  wrapt  about 
the  feeds,  in  their  rudiment  and  firfl:  formations,  which  being  advan¬ 
ced  the  flowers  fall  away  ;  and  are  therefore  contrived  in  variety  of 
Figures,  belt  fatisfying  the  intention  ;  Handfomely  obfervable  in 
hooded  and  gaping  flowers,  and  the  Butterfly  bloomes  of  leguminous 
plant-,  the  lower  leaf  clofely  involving  the  redimental  Cod,  and  the  ala¬ 
ry  or  wingy  divifions  embracing  or  hanging  over  it. 

But  feeds  themfelves  do  lie  in  perpetual  fhades,  either  under  the 
leaf,  or  {hut  up  in  coverings;  and  fuch  as  lie  bareft  have  their  husks, 
skins,  and  pulps  about  them,  wherein  the  nebbe  and  generative  particle 
lieth  moift  and  fecured  from  the  injury  of  Aire  and  Sun.  Darknefie  and 
light  hold  interchangeable  do  minions,  and  alternately  rule  the  feminal 
a  Lux  orco  °f things.  Light  unto  (a)  Plato  is  darknefle  unto  Jupiter. Legions 
tenebr<e  Jo-  °*  teminal  I cLea’s  lie  in  their  fecond  Chaos  and  Orem  of  Hippocrates •  till 
vi,ffne^s  putting  on  the  habits  of  their  forms,  they  ihew  themfelves  upon  the 
%C0>.  u?  ftage°f  the  world,  and  open  dominion  oijove.  They  that  held  the 
pocr  dt'  Stars  ofheaven  were  but  rayes  and  flaihing  glimpfes  of  the  .Empyreal 
diata,  l'8ht’  throagh  holes  and  perforations  of  the  upper  heaven,  took  of  the 
s.  fftve -  natural  fhadows  of  liars,  while  according  to  better  difeovery  the  poor 
lit  Seim •  Inhabitants  of  the  Moon  have  but  a  polary  life,  and  muft  paffe  half  their  - 
gr,afhta.  dayes  in  the  ihadow  of  that  Luminary. 

Light  that  makes  things  feen,  makes  fome  things  invisible,  were  it 
not  for  darknefle  and  thefhadowof  the  earth,  thenobleft  put  of  the 
Creation  had  remained  unfeen,  and  the  Stars  in  heaven  as  inviflbie  as 
onthe  fourth  day.when  they  were  createdabove  the  Horizon,  with  the  • 
Sun,  or  there  wss  notan  eye  to  behold  them.  The  greatcftmvflery  of 
Religion  is  exprefled  by  adumbration,  and  in  the  nobleft  parts  of 
Jewifh  Types,  we  find'e  the  Chc-rubims  fhadowing  the  Mercy-feat  i  life 
F  it  felf  is  hut  the  fhadow  of  death,  and  fouls  departed  but  the  fhadows 

of  the  living:  all  things  fall  under  this  name.  The  Sun  it  feif  is  but  the 
dark  fmulachrumt  and  light  but  the  fhadow  of  God. 

ILaflly,  It  is  no  wonder  that  this  QuincunciaJJ  order  was  rirfr  and 
iFill  aflfe<5ted  as  grateful!  unto  the  eye.-  For  all  things  are  feen  Quin- 
cuncially  j  For  at  the  eye  the  Pyramidal  rayes  from  the  objed,  receive 
a  decuflation,  and  fo  ftrike a  fecond  bafe  upon  the  %etim  or  hinder 
coat,  the  proper  organ  ofVifion;  Wherein  the  pi&ures  from  objeds 
are  reprefented,.anfwcrable  to  the  paper,  or  wall  in  die  dark  chamber- 
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after  the  decuflation  of  the  rayes  at  the  hole  of  the  horneycoat,  and 
their  refra&ion  upon  the  Chryftalline  humour,  anfwering  the  f frame* 
of  the  window,  and  the  convex  or  burning-glafles,  which  refrad  the 
rayes  that  enteric^  And  if  Ancient  Anatomy  would  hold,  a  like  dif* 
pofure  there  was  of  the  optick  or  vifual  nerves  in  the  brain,  wherein 
antiquity  conceived  a  concurrence  by  declaration.  And  this  not  onely 
obfervable  in  the  Laws  ofdired  Villon,  but  in  fome  part  alio  verified 
in  the  refleded  rayes  of  fight.  For  making  the  angle  of  incidence 
equal  tothat  of  reflexion,  the  vifual  ray  retnrneth  Quincuncially,  and 
after  the  form  of  an  V,  and  the  line  of  reflexion,  being  continued  unto- 
the  place  of  vifion,  there  arifeth  a  femi-decuflation  which  makes  the 
ob/ed  feen  in  a  perpendicular  unto  it  felf,  and  as  far  below  the  re- 
fledenr,  as  it  is  from  it  above,  obfervable  in  the  Sun  and  Moon  beheld 
in  water. 

And  this  is  alfothe  law  of  reflexion  in  moved  bodies  and  founds, 
which  though  not  made  by  decuflation,  obferve  the  rule  of  equality 
between  incidence  and  reflexionjwhereby  whilpering  places  are  framed 
by  Elliptical  arches  laid  lide-wife ;  where  the  voice  being  delivered  at 
the  fecas  of  one  extremity,  obferving  an  equality  unto  the  angle  of 
incidence,  it  wilt  refled  unto  the  focus  of  the  other  end,  and  lo  efcape 
the  ears  of  the  ftanders  in  the  middle. 

A  like  rule  is  obferved  in  the  reflexion  of  the  vocall  and  fonorous 
line  in  Ecchoes,  which  cannot  therefore  be  heard  in  all  ftations.  But 
hapning  in  woody  plantations,  by  waters,  and  able  to  return  lome 
words ;  if  reachtby  a  pleafant  and  well-diviuing  voice,  there  may  be 
heard  the  fofteft  notes  in  nature* 

And  this  not  onely  verified  in  the  way  of  fenfe,  but  in  animal!  and 
intellectual  receptions.  Things  entring  upon  the  intellect  by  a  Pyra¬ 
mid  from  without,and  thence  into  the  memory  by  another  from  with¬ 
in  the  common  decuflation  being  in  the  underftanding  as  is  delivered 
by  (a)  Bovillus.  Whether  the  intellectual  and  phantaflical  lines  be  *  f Be» 
not  thus  rightly  difpofed,  hilt  magnified,  diminifhed,  diftorted,  and  ?illnSJfe 
ill  placed  in  che  Mat  hematicks  of  fome  brains,  whereby  they  have  ir-Mff  *  l!* 
regular  apprehenfions  of  things,  perverted  notions,  conceptions,  and 
incurable  hallucinations,  were  no  unpleafant  Ipeculation. 

And  if  ./Egyptian  Philofophy  may  obtain  the  fcale  of  influences  was 
thus  dilpoled,  and  the  genial  fpirits  of  both  worlds,  do  trace  their  way 
in  alcending  and  defending  Pyramids,  myftically  apprehended  in  the 
Letter  X,  and  the  oyen  bill  and  ftradling  Legges  of  a  Stork,  which  was 
imitated  by  that  Chara&er. 

Of  this  Figure  Plato  made  choice  to  illuftrate  the  motion  of  the 
foul,  both  of  the  world  and  man  ;  while  he  delivered  that  God  divi¬ 
ded  the  whole  conjunction  length-wife,  according  to  figure  of  a  (Jreek 
X,and  then  turning  it  about  refleded  it  into  a  circle;  By  the  circle 
implying  the  uniform  motion  of  the  firft  Orb,  and  by  the  right  lines, 
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the  planetical  and  various  motions  within  it.  And  this  aifo  with  ap- 
plicaaion  unto  the  foul  of  man,  which  hath  a  double  afpeft,  one  right, 
whereby  it  beholdeth  the  body,  and  obj'efts  without ;  another  circu¬ 
lar  and  reciprocal,  whereby  it  beholdeth  it  felf.  The  circle  declaring 
the  motion  of  the  indivifible  foul,  jfimple,  according  to  the  divinity  of 
its  nature,  and  returning  into  it  ielf ;  the  right  lines  refpe&ing  the  mo¬ 
tion  pertaining  unto  fenfe,  and  vegitation,  and  the  central  decuffation, 
the  wonderous  connexion  of  the  feverall  faculties  conjointly  in  one 
fubftance.  And  fo  conj'oyned.the  unity  and  duality  of  the  foul,  and. 
made  out  the  three  fubftances  fo  much  confidered,  by  him  ;  That  is, 
the  indivifible  or  divine,  the  divifible  or  corporeal,  and  that  third* 
was  the  Syftafis  or  harmony  of  thofe  two,in  the  myfticsl  decuffation. 

And  if  that  were  clearly  made,  out  which  Juttin  CMartyr  took  for 
granted,  this  figure  hath  had  the  honour  to  characterize  and  notifie  our 
bleffed  .Saviour,  as  he  delivereth  in  that  borrowed-  expreflion  from 
T /ate:  Decajfavit  eum  .in  univerfo,  the  hint  whereof  he  would  have 
Tlato  derive  from  the  figure  of  the  brazen  Serpent,  and  to  have  mi- 
ftaken  the  Letter  X  for  T,  whereas  it  is  not  improbable,  he  learned 
thefeand  other  myfticalexpreflionsin  his  learned  obfervations  of  JSL-. 
gypt,  where  he  might  obvioufly  behold  the  Mercurial  chara&ers,  the 
handed  croffes,and  other  myfteriesnot  throughly  uuderftood  in  the  fa-, 
cred  Letter  X,  which  being  derivative  from  the  Stork,  one  of  the  ten 
facred  animals,  might  be  originally  /Egypcian,and  brought  into  Greece.', 
by  Cadmus  of  that  Country, 
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CHAP.  V. 


TO  enlarge  this  contemplation  unto  all  the  myfteriesancl  fecrcts, 
aecommodable  unto  this  number, were  inexcufabiePythagorifme, 
yet  cannot  omit  the  ancient  conceit  of  five  furn^med  the  number  of 
(a)  juftice ;  as  juftly  dividing  between  the  digits,  and  hanging  in  the  a  Jim. 

Centre  of  Nine,  defcribed  by  fquare  numeration,  which  angularly  di-  .  „  , 

vided  will  make  the  decuflated  Number ;  and*  fo  agreeable  unto  the 
Quincunciail  Ordination,  and  rowes  divided  by  Equality,  and  jvAt  de¬ 
corum,™  the  whole  complantation ;  And  might  be  the  Original!  of  * 

that  common  game  among  us,  wherein  the  fifth  place  isSoveraign, 
and  carrieth  the  chief  intention.  The  Ancients  wifely  inftru&irig 
youth,  even  in  their  recreations  unto  virtue,  that  is,  early  to  drive  at 
the  middle  point  and  Central  Seat  of  juftice.  a 

Nor  can  we  omit  how  agreeable  unto  this  number  an  handfome  di- ©t^,^’ 
vifion  ismade  in  Trees  and  Plants,  fince  Plutarch  and  the  Ancients  Qpvyctvcv, 
have  named  it  the  divifive  number,  juftly  dividing  the  Entities  of  n'oa^Arbor,  - 
the  world,  many  remarkable  things  in  it,  and  alfo  comprehending  the  frmtx>M- 

(  «)  general!  divifion  of  Vegetables.  And  he  that  confiders  how  mod  ba'Jnd  tba’c 
bloffomes  of  Trees,  and  greateft  number  of  Flowers,  confift 'of  five  fifth  which 
Leaves;  and  therein  doth  reft  the  fetled  Rule  of  Nature;  So  that  in  compre- 
thofe  which  exceed  there  is  often  found,  or  eafily  made  a  variety  ; 
may  readily  difeover  how  nature  refts  in  this  number,  which  is  indeed  and  tuber  a 
the  firft  reft  and  paufe  of  numeration  in  the  fingers,  the  natural  Or-  whether 
gans  thereof.  Nor  in  thedivifionof  the  feet  of  perfed:  animals  doth  benamed* 
nature  exceed*  this  account.  And  even  in  the  joynts  of  feet,  which  AfX‘0V  Qr 
in  Birds  are  moft  mulciplyed,  furpafleth  not  this  number  ;  So  prog  ref-  ^mpre- 
fionally  making  them  out  in  many,  that from  five  in  the  fore-claw  Ihe  bending  al- 
defeendeth  unto  two  in  the  hindemoft ;  And  io  in  four  feet  makes  up  fo  cmftrva 
the  number  of  joynts,  ■  in  the  five  fingers  or  toes  of  man;  tnarjmfaifa. 

Not  to  omit  the  Quintuple  Sedion  of  a  (a )  Cone,  of  handfome  cordr/of fo 
praciifein'Orrtamentall  Garden-plots,  and  in  fome  way  difioverable  many  yards 
in  lo  many  works  of  Nature;  In  the  leaves,  fruits,  and  feeds  of  Vege- Jength*  . 
tables,  and  fc^les  of  fome  Fifties,  fo  much  confiderabie  inglaftes,  and 
the  optick  doflriae;.  wherein  the  learned  may  confider  the  Cryflalline  Hyperbole, 
humour  of  the  eye  in  tK?  cuttle-fifti  and  Loligo.  circulm  * 

He  that  forgets  not  how  Antiquity  named  this  the  Conjugall  or  Triangulum.  > 
wedding  Number,  and  madeitthc-Emblemc  of  the  moft  remarkable 
csnjuodtion,  will  conceive?  itduely  appliabJe  unto  this  handfome  Oe~ 
couomy.,  and  vegetable  combination  $  May  hence  apprehend  the  alle¬ 
gorical!.  i 
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goricall  fence  of  chat  obfeure  expreffion  of  (a)  He  fed ,  and  afford  no 
’  improbable  realon  why  Plate  admitted  his  Nuptiall  guefts  by  fives  in 
the  kindred  of  the '  b)  married  couple.  * 

And  though  a  fharper  my  fiery  might  be  implied  in  the  Number  of 
the  five  wife  and  fooiifh  Virgins,  which  were  to  meet  the  Bridegroom, 
yet  was  the  fame  agieeable  unto  the  Conjugall  Number,  which  anci¬ 
ent  Numerifts  made  out  by  two  and  three,  the  firfi  parity  and  impari¬ 
ty,  the  adive  and  paflive  digits,  themateriallandTormall  principles  in 
generative  Societies-  And  not  dilcordant  even  from  the  cuftomes  of 
the  Romans,  who  admitted  but  0)  five  Torches  in  their  Nuptiall  So¬ 
lemnities,  Whether  there  were  any  myftery  or  not  implied ,  the 
moft  generative  animals  were  created  on  this  day,  and  had  according- 
thc  largeft  benedidion  ,  And  under  a  Quintuple  confideration,  wan* 
ton  Antiquity  confidered  the  Circumftances  of  generation,  while  by 

this  number  of  five  they  naturally  divided  the  Nedar  of  the  fifth 
Planet. 

►  *  .  *{  i  •  r  ■  '  ^ 

The  fame  Number  in  the  Hebrew  Myfteries  and  Cabalifticall  Ac- 
,  counts  was  the  (d  )  Charader  of  Generation :  declared  bv  the  Letter 
He,  the  fifth  in  their  Alphabet;  According  to  that  Cabafiftical  Dor. 
ma.  If  Abram  had  not  had  this  Letter  added  unto  his  Name,  he  had 
remained  fruitleffe,  and  without  the  power  of  Generation :  Not  onely 
becaufe  hereby  the  number  of  his  Name  attained  two  hundred  fourty 
eight,  the  number  of  the  affirmative  precepts,  but  becaufe  as  increa¬ 
sed  natures  there  is  a  male  and  female,  fo  in  divine  and  intelligent  pro- 
dudions,  the  mother  of  Life  and  Fountain  of  fouls  jn  Cabalifticall 
Technology  is  called  Binah ;  wbofe  Seal  and  Charader  was  He  Sa 
that  being  fteril  before,  he  received  the  power  of  generation  from  that 
meafure  and  manfion  in  the  Archetype;  and  was  made  conformable 
unco  Binah.  And  upon  fuch  involved  confiderations,  the  (e)  ten  of 
Sarai  was  exchanged  into  five.  If  any  fhalllook  upon  this  as  a  ftable 
number,  and  fitly  appropriable  unto  f  rees,  as  Bodies  of  Reft  and  o  ta- 
tion,  he  hath  herein  a  great  Foundation  in  nature,  who obfervitig  much 
variety  in  legges  and  motive  Organs  of  Animals,  as  two,  four  fix 
eight,  twelve,  fourteen,  and  more,  hath  pafTed  over  five  and  ten’  and 
affigned  them  unto  none  or  very  few,  as  the  Phalangsum monftrofum 
B  ctftltanum.Cluft  o~  fae  de  Laet.C Hr.  p after,  America,  Dejcript.  If  per- 
fedly  deferibed.  And  for  the  liability  of  this  Number,  helhall  not 
want  the  fphericityof  its  nature,  which  multiplied  in  it  felf,  will  re¬ 
turn  into  its  own  denomination,  and  bring  up  the  rear  of  the  account. 
Which  is  alio  one  of  the  Numbers  that  makes  up  che  myfticall  Name 
of  God,  which  confiding  of  Letters  denoting  all  the  fphaericall  Num¬ 
bers,  ten,  five,  and  fix ;  Emphatically  fets  forth  the  Notion  of  Tris 

wegiftuf,  and  that  intelligible  Sphcar,  which  is  the  Nature  of 

God. 
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Many  Expreftions  by  this  Number  occurre  in  Holy  Scripture,  per¬ 
haps  unjuftjy  laden  with  rayfticall  Expofitions,  and  little  concerning 
our  order.  That  the  Ifraelites  were  forbidden  to  eat  the  fruit  of  their 
new  planted  Trees,  before  the  fifth  yeare,  was  very  agreeable  unto 
the  naturall  Rules  of  Husbandry;  Fruits  being  unwholfome,  and  lafhs 
before  the  fourth,  or  fifth  Yeare.  In  the  fecond  day  or  Feminine  part 
of  five,  there  was  added  no  approbation.  For  in  the  third  or  mafeuline 
day,  the  fame  is  twice  repeated  ;  and  a  double  benedidion  inciofed 
both  Creations,  whereof  the  one  in  fome  part  was  but  an  accomplifh- 
ment  of  the  other.  Thatthe  Trefpaflfer  was  to  pay  a  fifth  part  above 
the  head  or  principal!,  makes  no  fecret  in  this  Number,  and  implied  no 
more  then  one  part  above  the  principal! ;  which  being  confidered  in 
four  parts,  the  additional!  forfeit  muft  bear  the  Name  ofa  fifth.  The 
five  golden  mice  had  plainly  their  determination  from  the  number  of 
the  Princes;  That  five  fhould  pat  to  flight  an  hundred  might  have 
nothing  myftically  implyed  ;  confidering  a  rank  of  Souldiers  could 
fcarce  eonfift  of  a  lefler  number.  Saint  Paul  had  rather  fpeak  five 
wards  in  a  known  then  tenthoufand  in  an  unknown  tongue:  That  is 
as  little  as  could  well  be  fpoken.  A  fimple  propofition  confiding 

of  three  words ,  and  a  complexcd  one,  not  ordinarily  fhort  of 
five,  . 

More  confidferable  there  are  in  this  myfticall  account,  which  we 
nauft  notinfifton.  And  therefore  why  the  radicall  Letters  in  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch  fhould  equal!  the  number  ofthe  Souldiery  of  the  Tribes ;  Why 
our  Saviour  in  the  Wilderneffe  fed  five  thoufand  perfons  with  five 
Barley  Loaves,  and  again,  but  four  thoufand  with  no  Iefle  then  feven 
of  Wheat?  Why  Jofeph  defigned  five  changes  of  Rayment  unto  Ben¬ 
jamin?  andDavid  took  juft  five  pibbles  out  of  the  Brook  againft  the 
Lagan  Champion  ?  We  leave  it  unto  Arithmetical!  Divinity,  and  The¬ 
ological  explanation. 

Yet  if  any  delight  in  new  Problemes,  or  think  it  worth  the  enquiry, 
whether  the  Phyfician  hath  rightly  rightly  hit  the  nominal  notation  of 
Quinquc;  Why  the  Ancients  mixed  five  or  three  but  not  four  parts 
of  water  unto  their  Wine  .•  And  Hippocrates  obferved  a  fifth  proporti¬ 
on  in  the  mixture  of  water  with  milk,  as  in  Dy ferneries  and  bloudy  flux¬ 
es.  Under  what  abftrufe  foundation  Aftrologers  do  figure  the  good 
or  bad  Tate  from  our  Children,  in  (a)  good  Fortune,  or  the  fifth  houfe 
of  th^ir  CeWfh'al  Schemes.  Whether  the  ^Egyptians  deferibed  a  Starre 
by  a  Figure  of  hv?  points,  with  reference  unto  the  (b)  five  Capjtallaf- 
pects,  whereby  they  tranfmit  their  Influences,  or  abftrufer  Genii de¬ 
rations  i  Why  the  Cabalifticall  Doftors,  who  conceive  the  whole  Se- 
ph troth,  or  divine  Emanations  to  hare  guided  the  cen-ftringed  Harp  of 
Pdfid,  whereby  he  pacified  the  evil  fpiric  of  Saul  yin  ft  rift  numeration 
do  begin  with  the  Pcrihypate  Mefon,  or  ff  fa  ut,  andlo  place  the  Tiphe- 
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reth  anfwering  C  fol  fa  ut,  upon  the  fifth  fixing;  Or  whether  this 
number  be  oftner  applied  unto  bad  things  and  ends,  then  good  in  holy 
Scripture,  and  why  ?  He  may  meet  with  abftrufiaesof  no  ready  re- 
'  iolution.  •  '  •  7-  xtT 

If  any  (hall  queftion  the  rationality  of  that  Magick,  in  the  cure  of 
the  biinde  man  by  Serapis,  commanded  to  place  five  fingers  on  his  Al¬ 
tar,  and  then  his  band  on  his  Byes  ?  Whyfincethe  whole  Comedy 
cu^etais,  is  primarily  and  naturally  computed  in  (c)  four  parts-  and  Antiquity 
tvrmm,  permitted  not  (omany  perfons  tofpeakin  one  Scene,  vet  would  not 
corripiehend  the  fame  m  more  or  leflfe  then  five  ads  ?  Whyamongft 
n  Sea-ftarres  nature  chiefly  delightcth  in  five  points?  And  fince  there 
are  found  fotne  of  no  fewer  then  twelve,  and  fome  of  feven  and  nine, 
there  are  few  or  none  difcover  4  of  fix  or  eight  ?  If  any  (hall  enquire 
why  the  Flowers  of  Rue  properiy  confift  of  four  Leaves,  the  fitft  and 
4  Vnjf0ljm  third  Flower  have  five  ?  Why  fince  many  Flowers  have  one  leaf  or  (d) 
umrulli-  none,  as  Scaliger  will  have  it,  diverfe  three,  and  the  greateft  number 
i  folium.  .confifi  of  five  divided  from  their  bottomes  ;  there  are  yet  fo  few  of 
two :  or  why  nature  generally  beginning  or  fetting  out  with  two  oppo* 
fice  leaves  at  the  Root,  doth  Co  feldome  conclude  with  that  order  and 
number  at  the  Flower  ?  he  (hall  not  pafle  his  hours  in  vulgar  fpecula- 
tions. 

Ifany  (hall  further quaery  why  magneticall  Philofophy  excluded)  de- 
cufTations,  and  needles  tranfverfly  placed  do  naturally  diftraft  their 
verticities?  Why  Geomancers  do  imitate  the  Quintuple  Figure,  in 
their  Mother  Chara&ers  of  Acquificlon  and  Amifiion,  &c.  fomewhat 
anfwering  the  Figures  in  the  Lady  or  fpeckled  Beetle  ?  With  what 
Equity,  Chiromanticall  conjedurers  decry  thefe  decollations  in  the 
Lines  and  Mounts  ofthe  hand  ?  What  that  deeuflated  Figure  iatendeth 
in  themedallof  Alexander  the  Great?  Why  the  Goddefles  fit  com¬ 
monly  crofle-legged  in  ancient  draughts,  Since  Juno  is  deferibed  in 
the  fame  as  a  veneficall  pofture  to  hinder  the  birth  of  Hercules  ?  If  a- 
ny  fiiall  doubt  why  at  the  Amphidromicall  Fcafts,  on  the  fifth  day  after 
the  Childe  was  born,  prefents  were  fent  from  friends,  of  ‘Poljpuffes, 
and  Cuttle  Fifties  ?  Why  five  rauft  be  only  left  in  that  Symbolical  mu¬ 
tiny  among  the  men  of  C admits  ?  W  hy  Proteus  in  Homer  the  swmbole 
of  the  firft  matter, before  he  fetled  himfelf  in  the  midfi  of  his  Sea-Mon- 
fiers,  doth  place  them  out  by  fives  ?  Why  the  fifth  years  Oxe  was  ac¬ 
ceptable  .Sacrifice  unco  Jupiter  ?  Or  why  the  Noble  Antoninus  in  feme 
fence  doth  call  the  foul  it  (elf  a  Rhombus  ?  He  (hall  not  fall  on  trite  or 
triviairdifquifitions.  And  thefe  we  invent  and  propofc  unto  acuter 
enquirers,  naufeating  crambe  verities  and  queftions  over-queried.  Flat 
and  flexible  truths  are  beat  out  by  every  hammer  j  But  Vulcan  and 
his  whole  forge  fweat  to  woik  out  Achilles  his  armour.  A  large  field 
is  yet  left  unto  (harper  dilcecners  to  enlarge  upon  this  order,  to  fearch 
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Snfirmable  by  fenfe  and  ocular  Obfervation,  which  teems  to  me  the 
£K  to  trace  the  Labyrinth  of  truth.  For  though  difcurfive  cn- 
nuirv  and  rationall  conjefture,  may  leave  handfome  gaflies  and  flefh- 
wounds  5  yet  without  conjunaion  of  this  expeft  no  mortal  or  di.patch- 

l0^But> the  (^)°Q^ncunx  of  Heaven  runs  low,  and  »t|s  rime  to  clofe 

r J2? -rions*  making  Cables  of  Cobwebbes  and  Wilderneffcs  ofnight,  at 
KSeGtora  BeSle  (t)  Hi/pern'i  hath  fpoke  fo  little  and  the 
(c)  Oneirocriticall  Matters,  have  left  tech  frigid  Interpretations  from  ^  f 
olantsfthat  there  is  little  encouragement  to  dream  Oi  Paradile it _teli\  e  Arttmode- 
Nor  will  the  fweeteft  delight  of  Gardens  afford  much  comfort  in  lleep;  rm,  fy  A- 
wherein  the  dulnefle  of  that  fenfe  {hakes  hands  with  deleftabie  odours;  ( 

and  though  in  the  (d)  Bed  of  Cleopatra,  can  hardly  with  any  delight  rofcs< 

raifeup  the  ghoftofa  Rofe.  .  ' 

Night  which  Pagan  Theology  could  make  the  daughter  oi  6  haoS-> 
affords  no  advantage  to  the  defcription  of  order  :  Although  no  lower 
then  that  Matte  can  we  derive  its  Genealogy.  All  things  began  in  or¬ 
der,  fo  {hall  they  end,  and  fo  fhall  they  begin  again  ;  according  to  the 
ordainer  of  order  and  myftical  Macliematicks  of  the  City  ofheaven. 

Though  S omnui  in  Homer  be  fent  to  rowfe  up  Agamsmnon%  I  finde 
no  fuch  effects  in  thefedrowfie  approaches  of  fleep.  To  keep  our  eyes 
open  longer  were  but  to  aft  our  Antipodes.  The  Huntfmen  are  up  in  A- 
Jterica,  and  they  arc  already  paft  their  firft  fleep  in  Perfia.  But  who 
can  be  drowfie  at  that  howr  which  freed  us  from  everlafting  fleep  t  or 
have  flumbring  thoughts  at  that  time,  when  fleep  it  felf  muft  end, 
and  as  fome  conjefture  all  fhall  awake  again  ? 
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The  Stationer  to  the  leader. 


I  Cannot  omit  to  advertife,  that  a  Book  was 
published  not  long  fince,  Entituled,  Natures 
Cabinet  Vnlockt ,  bearing  the  Name  o  f  this  Au* 
thour :  If  any  man  have  been  benefited  thereby 
this  Authour  is  not  fo  ambitious  as  to  challenge 
the  honour  thereof,  as  having  no  hand  in  that 
Work.  To  diftinguilh  of  true  and  fpuriousPee- 
ces  was  the  Originall  Criticilme,  and  fomewere 
fo  handfomely  counterfeited,  that  the  Entitled 
Authours  needed  not  to  difclaime  them.  But 
iinceit  isfb,  that  either  he  mufl  write  himfelfy 
or  Others  will  write  for  him,  I  know  no  better 
Prevention  then  to  ad  his  own  part  withlefle  in- 
termifiion  of  his  Pen. 
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The  Souls  Conflltty  Being  Eight  Sermons,  fix  whereof  were 
preached  at  Oxford. 

The  Queens  Exchange,  A  Comedy,  By  Richard Brome. 

Two  EJfays  of  Love  and  (.Marriage. 

The  Grand  impoftor  Examined,  Or,  the  Life  and  Triall of  James 
Nayler. 

The  Souls  Tournkej ,  Being  a  Conference  betwixt  Mr  Hamm 
and  Mr  Take  Moderator  of  CoS.  in  London * 

Books  now  in  the  Prejfe  which  will fhortly  be  extant. 

The  Affinity  of  facred  Liturgies ,  By  Hamon  L’Ejlrange,  Efq. 

Five  New  Comedies  which  were  never  before  publiiht,  By 

Richard  Brome.  . 

A  Learned  and  much  dejired  Commentary  on  the  whole  Epijtle 
to  the  Philippian s.  By  Nath.  Tucker  Late  Preacher  of  the 
Gofpel  at  fortfmoutb,  V 


